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HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1979 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  EDucATiqN,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  - 

COMMlTrEE  ON  LaBOR  AND  HUMAN  RiaOURCEi, 

^      '   Washington/ D,C, 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice^  at  10:10  a,m,j  in  room 

4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claibbrne  Pell  (chairs 

man  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Pell  and  Stafford. 

>      Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  members  are  here  even  though  the  administra- 
tion witnesi  is  not  Therefore,  we  will  start  with  our  opening 
Btatement  ^ 

Today,  we  begin  a  series  of  hearings  concerning  Federal  policy  in 
the  area  of  higher  education.  This  is  a  crucial  period  in  the  history 
of  higher  education.  What  we  do  over  the  next  several  months  will 
greatly  affect  higher  education  "s  future. 

Oyer  the  next  few  days,  we  will  be  hearing  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting every  element  of  the  higher  education  community  from 
itudents  to  teachers,  from  administrators  to  financial  aid  officers, 
from  researchers  to  librarians,  and  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  govtmmenta.  We  will' ask  these  witneases  how  well  the 
Federal  programs  have  worked,  whiSh  ones  should  be  retained, 
which  ones  terminated,  and  what  new  directions  we  should  pursue. 
The  decisions  we  make,  based  on  the  advice  we  receive  from  the 
witnesses,  will  in  large  measure  shape  higher  education  policy  for, 
.  tht  decade  of  the  eighties. 

Lmust  point  out  that  we  realize  that  the  best  lepslation  is  often 
no  legislation  at  all.  We  are  interested  in  seeing  the  complekitj^  of 
Federal  program^s  reduced  as  much  as  possible  and  greater  simplic- 
ity,brought  into  the  pursuit  and  this  handling  of  any  application  for 
Federal  educational  assistance.  ^ 

The  decade  of  the  eighties  ^ill  be  challenging.  Institutions  will 
be  faced  with  shrinkihg  enrollments  and  tight  budgets.  They  will 
be  confronted  with  new  types  of  student- populations,  with  student 
bodies  that  are  older,  that  are  composed  of  more  women  and  mi- 
priorities,  and  that  are  not'atall  like  the  traditional  student  bodies 
of  the  past  Higher  education  institutions  will  be  confronted  with 
new  demands  from  the  students  they  serve,  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nities of  which  they  are  a  part,  It  will  ^  our  duty  to  fashion  a 


Federal  policy  that  will  help  higher  education  successfully  meet 
these  challenges, 

I  approach  these  hearings  with  an  open  mind.  I  have  no  precon- 
ceptions as  to  what  the  final  legislation  should  look  like.  However 
I  do  have  several  ingredients  that  I  hope  will  be  included  in  the 
tmal  bill  we  enact. 

First,  whatever  the  Federar  policy  is,  it  should  be  as  simple  and 
'as  comprehensible  as  possible.  We  should  not  burden  higher  educa- 
tion officials  or  students  with  unnecessary  paperwork  and  adminis- 
trative  requirements.  We  should  eliminate  duplicative  procedures 
and  programs  whenever  possible.  People  want  government  to  seem 
to_^make  some  aenfle,  and  we  should  strive  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Second,  we  should  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  remove  ' 
any  impediments  that  might  prevent  people  from  taking  advantage 
ot  i-ederal  programs.  We  should  focus  on  the  consumers  of  our 
programs,  and  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  programs  readily 
accessible,  to  them.  .  .  -    ^  "  ^ 

Finally,  we  should  continue  to  encourage  through  our  policies 
high  quality  academic  work.  Our  educational  system  is  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  that  our  Nation  is  as  great  as  it  is.  We  should 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  intellectual  advancement 
that  IS  so  much  a  part  of  American  higher  education.  Through  the 
legislation  we  develop  over  the  next  few  months,  I  anj  confident  we 
can  do  that. 
[The  text  of  S.  1889  follows-] 
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isTs™  1839 

To  extend  the  Highor  Education  Act  of  196.5,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  Tm  UNITED  STATES 

SEPTEMBEg  28  flefiilative  day,  Jvm  01),  1979 
Mr.  Pell  introduced  thi^following  bill;  which  wae  read  twlee  and  referred  to  the 
Committer  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  ^ 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Higher  Eduaation  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purpoges, 

1  Be  U  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Meprmenta^ 

2  timBofthe  United  States  of  Amenm  m  Congreas  assembM, 
8  That  this  Act  may  %b  cited  as  the  ''Higher  Education 

4  Amendments  of  ldlQ*\ 

5  COMMUNITY  SEBflOES  AND  CONTINUING  EDUOATION 
^  PROQHAMS 

7  -SEa  2,  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  the^^gher  Education  Act 

8  of  1965  (hereafter  in  tKis  Act  refcrrod  to  as  the  "Act")  ii 

9  amended  by  striking  but  ''1980*'  and. inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
10  "1986".  r 


1  (b)  Section  101(b)  of  tKe  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

2  "1080"  and  inserting  in  Ibu  thereof  "1985". 

3  (c)  Section  110  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  itriking  out 

4  "ending  June  80,  1973,  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
6  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1978,  and  fox^the  penodjb^^ 

6  Ji^y  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976"  and  inserting 

7  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "1980,  find  for  each  of  the  suc= 

8  ceeding  fiscal  yeafi  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1986". 

9  COLLEGE  LIBEABY  ASSISTANGl  IN  LTBeXbY  TEAINING 

10  'and  eesearch  ^  ' 

11  ^Seo.  8.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the 

12  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  iucceeding  fiioal  year" 

13  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo%ving-  "each  of  the  lue- 

14  deeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1986"* 

15  (b)  Section  232  of  the  Act  is.  amended  bj^  itriking  out' 
IR  **the  succeeding  fiscal  year**  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

17  following-  "eacH  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 

18  October  1,  1985". 

19  BTEENOTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

20  Sec,  4,  Section  301(b)  of  the^  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

21  out  "1980**  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985**,  , 

22  '  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

23  Sec.  5.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  411(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

24  ed  by  striking  out  "1980**  and  mierting  In  lieu  thereof 

25  "1985*'.  \ 


5  .  '  - 

3        '  ' 
1         (B)  Section  41  l(b){5)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  atriking 
I  out  "the  fiscaJ  year  ending  September  SO,  1980'Vand  inaert- 
I  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1980,  and  any  of  the  sue- 

I  i't'tliiig  n^cal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1986*". 
•         rj)  Section^413A(b)(l)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  by  itriking 
'  oii!  "  11)80"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  **1986". 

W  Hection  4  i5A(b)(l|  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
(Hit  "IHHO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  **198fi".   ^  ^ 

(4)  Suction  417A(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
nui  "  IHHO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -^lOSS". 

ii))  HcH'tion  418A(b){l)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
ntit  "\hv  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
fhr  following:  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 

prinr  in  OrtohtT  1,  1985", 

(()>(A)  Section  420(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik-' 
fnit    IH^O"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  *'1986". 

(Ii)  SiH'tion  420(a)(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
nut  "11^1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986*'. 

if>Hl)  Section  424(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
<ni[  "11)81"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

VJ)  Station  428(a)(5)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
nui  "IHHI"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985"  and  by 
striking  out  **1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "19^'\ 

(r)  Sta  tion  441(h)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
lM  fnr« -fh(^  prriod  a  romma  and  the  following:  "and  for  each 
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1  of  the  iucceeding  fiscar  years  endihg  prior  to  October  1,  : 

3  (d)(i)  Section  46ll (b)(1)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  by  itrik-  , 

4  ing  out  "1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985", 

5  (2)  Section  461(bj(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

6  out  *-1980"  and  inierting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

7  (e)  Section.  493C(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ^ 

8  "fiscal"  befire  "year'^  and  by  striking  out  "1978"  and  in- 

9  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985",  \  . 

10  TEACHER  OOEPi  AND  TEAGHIB  THAINING  PBOGEAMl  , 

11  Sbo,  6.  (a)  Section  511(b)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  by 

12  striking  out  "the  iucceeding  fiscal  year"  and  iniertlng  ill  lieu 
43  thereof  the  following:  *.*each  of  the  succeeding  fiical  years 
9l4  ending  prior  to  1985". 

15  ft)  Section  531  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

16  "the  iucceeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

17  "each  of  the  iucceeding  fiical  years  ending  prior  to^  October 

18  1,  1985",  /  ^  .  " 

19  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANOI  FOE  THE  IMPEOVBMENT  IN 

20  UNDEEOEADUATl  INSTBUOTlON 

21  Sec*  7.  (a)  Section  801(b)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  by 

22  striking  out  "1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985"*  - 
"23         (b)  Section  601(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

24  "1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986"*  ^ 
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i     CONSTEpOTlON,  SECONSTEUCTION,  AND  EENOVATION  OF 
;  2  ,  ACADEMIC  FACILITIIS 

3  Amc.  8.  (a)\  Section  701(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

4  itriking  out  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

5  (b)^  Sectipn  781  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

6  -1980"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1985", 

7  (e)(1)  Section  741(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 

8  out  "1980"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1985".  ^ 

9  (2)  Section  746(c)(2)  ol  the  Act  is  amended  %  striking 

10  out  "1980"  and  iniertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

11  (d)  Section  782(10)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  meerting 

12  after  "the  Virgin  Islands"  a  cdmma  and  the  following^  "the 
^  13  Northern  Mariana  Iilands".      .      .  f      ^  ^ 

14  COOPEBATIYB  EDUCATION 

16     .   Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  801(a)(5)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

16  striKng  out  "the  fiscal  years  1980,  1981,  and  1982,"  and 

17  iniertlng  in  lieu  thereot.  "the.  succeeding  fiical  years  ending 

18  prior  to^^October  1,  1985". 

19  (b)  Section  801(b)(4)  of  .the' Act  is  amended  by  striking 

20  out  "the  fiscar  years  1978,  1979,  1980,  1981,  and  1982" 

21  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  succeeding  fiscILl  years 

22  ending  prior  to  Ootober  1,  1985", 

28  *  QRADUATB  PROORAI^S  /  ' 

24  Sec.  10,  (a)  Section  9dl(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

25  striking  out  "1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ."1985". 
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1  (b)  Section  922(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  itriking  out 

,  2  "1980"  and  insertmg  b  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

3  (c)  Sectibn  941(a)  of  the  *Act  is  amended  by  atriking  but 

.  4  "1980"^nd  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1985".  ^ 

5  (d)(1)  Section  961(b)(1)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  by  strik- 

6  ing  out  "1980"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

7  (2)  Section  966(a)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  by  atriking  jout 
6  ^"1080"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

'     9  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  B^^ANSION 

10  Sec.  11/ (a)  Section  1001(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 

11  by  atriking  out  "1980"  and  inserting  ||  lieu  thereof  "19S5". 
.^12  (b)  Section  101 1(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  atriking 

18  out  "1980"  and  inierting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985",    ^  \ 

14  LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL  EXPEBIENCE  PEOORAM 

16  Sec,  12,.  Section  1103  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 

16  ing  out  "1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985"/  , 

17  DEFINITION  ^ 

^  18  Sec,  13,  Section  12pl(b)^'0f  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 

19  serting  after  "the  Virgin  Islands"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 

20  ing:  "the  Northetn  Mariana  Islands". 

21  STATE WIDI  PLANNING  AUTHOBI^ATION 

22  Sic.  14.  (a)  Section  1203(d)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
28  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985", 

9    24  (b)  Section  1208(d)(2)  of  the  Act  ia  amended  by  atriking 

;  26  out  "1980"  and  inseHing  in  lieu  thereof  "1985".  ! 


1  ,        FUND  FOE  THE  lOTBOVEMENT  OF  POSTSBOONDABY 

2  IDUOATION  , 

-   3  -   SiO*  16*  Section  404(e)  of  the  Genera!  Education  Pro- 

4  viiions  Act  is  ansended  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  iriferting 

5  iiilieu  thereof '*1985",  ' 

6  NATIONAL  mSTlTUTE  OF  IDUOATION 

7  Sbo,  16,  The  lait  sentence  of  lection  406Q)  of  the  Gen- 

8  era!  Education  Proviiions.iuot  is  amended  by  Inierting. after 

9  "198C  a  comina  and  the  following:  *^anfl  for  each  of  the 

10  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1985", 

11  TITLE  VI  OF  THS  NATIONMj  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

12  1958  ^ 

13  ^  Sic.  17*  Section  604  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 

14  tion  Act  of  1968  Is'  amended  by  etriking  out  **i980"  and 

15  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986"* 

16  THE  ALLEN  J,  ELLINDIB  PELLOWSHIF  PBOGBAM 

17  =  Sic*  18,  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  Oc- 

18  tober  19,  1972  (relating  to  the  Allen  J*  Ellender  fellowship 

19  prop^am)  is  amended  by  itriking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in 

20  lieu  thereof  "1986",  ' 


Sinator  Pell.  Tb  begin  our  series  of  hearings;  we  will  hear  from 
r  .Dr.  Mary  Ber^,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  who  will  dis- 
cuss  with  the  adrniniitration's  higher  education  proposals.  Fok 
lowing  Dr.  Berry'wiir  be  a  panel  representing  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education;  who  will  provide  uri  with  a  reaction  to  the  admin- 
istration'a  proposals  and  some  suggeitions  of  their  own. 

I  n^w  del  ir  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Stafford. 

^  *  ;  OpENiNp  Statement  OF  Semator  Stafford  *  . 

/        Senator  Stafford.  I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  these  Hsar- 
in^.   ;         -  \  ^ 

I  believe  our  work  this  year  will  be  crucially  important  in  shap- 
ing new  directions,  especially  as  the  circumstances  affecting  higher 
education  have  changed  go  much  since  our  last  reauthorization , 
I  hear  a  lot  about  desireu  changes,  as  Vertnorit,  my  State,  and  I 
am  being  a  little  parochialj  has  the  Nation^s  highest  ratio  of  col- 
^  lefges  to  populatioh. 

*  It  is  clear  that  Vermont  institutions  are  very  interested  in  ex- 
panding opportunities  in  continuing  educatlonj  especiaHy  as  the 
traditional  college-pge  population  is  declining.  They  are  concerned, 
about  library  costs  which  are  climbing  faster  than  the  escalating- 
co§ts  of  energy  even  in  Vermont:  They  are  facing  research  .facility 
.  obBoiescence,  which  similarly  restrains  the  function  of  creating, 
new  knowledge.  These  situitions  are  all  new  since  last  time.  . 

So  is  the^  pifoposal  ,to  move  the  NDEA  area  study  programs  into 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  is  remarkables  in  today's  woflfli  end 
in  light  of- the  international  dimensibhs  of  higher  education^,  not 
leaet  in  ysrmpnti  that  oiir  basic  act  in  higher  education  has  never ^ 
had  an  internatjonal  dimension.  There  may  not  ba  much  mdney 
^  involved,  but  it  is  time,  I  think,  to'give  the  ftiture  of , this  dimentiton 
some  overdue  attention^  ;  / 

'More  families  are  affected,  of  course,  by  our  student  assistence  : 
programs  than  by  any  other  aspe         HEA,  and  here  we  face  ^ 
significant  and  numerous  proposals  for  change,  fjere,  in  title  IV, 
=  we  create  equitable^  opportunities  for  milljons  of  young  Americanos. 
Our  reforms  herf  wll  be  literally  the  most  fSr-reachinf.  . 

In  ^iim,  I  expect  xiM  to  achieve  ihajor  reform  in  this  reauthoriza-' 
tion,  bioth  for  institutions  and  for  individuals,  both  along  old  dimen= 
slons  and  by  adding  new^ ones. 

Soi  with  this  prospect  J  look  forward  to  hearing  our  ^witnesses 
and  join  you,  Mr.  CHairman,  in  welcoming  them.        ■  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Seimtbr  Stafford,  / 

:5¥e  Join  you  in  welcoming  today  Dr.  Mary  Berry.  We  have  the  . 
sta^ment  in  front  of  us.  I  would  add  there  a^  ho  page  numbers. 

Since  it  is  such  a  long  statement  it  helps  if  there  are  numbers. 

Dr.  Berry,  welcome.  -  '  > 
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:        —  '                ■                                  .      ■  .       .  .  ^ 
IpSTATEMENT  OP  DR.  MARY  R  BERRY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
gv    fpR   EDUCATION,   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
Kr^Np  WELFARE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AL  MOYE,  DfcPUTY  COM.  ' 

;   MISSIONER   FOR    HIGHER    EDUCATION;    AND    TOM    BUTTS  ' 

?^^^^:JICTING  DEPUTY  COMfeSIONER  FOR  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ^ 

.,,ASBIBTANCE^:        .    .       ^     ,                                        ::       /  ^  '-^ 

.  Dr.  Berry;,  I  noticed  myself  that  there  were  no  page  numbers:  -■■^ 
^  a  minor  printing  problem  which  cauied  my  late  arrivah 
Let  me  apolofize.  . 

5  Si  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  testify  to  the  ^Subcommittee  on  J 

Lt^  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  I  have  with  me  today  Al  Moye  ' 

l^who  IS  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  and  Tom  Butts'  5 

who  IS  Actmg  Deputy  Commisiioner  for  Student  Financial  Assist-  i 

trance,  and- somewhere  in  the  audience  is  William  Blakey,  who  4s  - 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  legislation.                             '  , 

!  :    Senator  Pell; Would  they  identify  the^            *  ^ 

h-    PX'  Berry,  Let  me  just  point  out^  Mr,  Chairman,  first  of  all,  that  '  I 

uUiisi  subcommittee  has  exercised  great  leadership  over  the  years  in  ^ 

^bringing  this  country  closer  to  the  goal  of  providing  ^r  all  tligiblt  ^  ^  ^ 

:  students  access  to  postsecondary  education  Regardless  of  income  ^  i 
sex,  opTace,  -  --  ^ 
And  this  administration,  with  the  strong  support. of  the  Congress, 
;  has  esta|)lished  an  outstanding  record  of  achievement  in  the  field 
^.^education  in  the  past  3  years.  President  Carter  and  the  Congress 
-  deserve  accolades  , as  the  most  proeducation  public  officials  in  our 

nv  Nation's  history.                                                      ^  1 

If This  record  should  be  underscored.      ^  % 

I-  year  ago  Gongress  passed  and  the  President  signed  the  historic  ^ 
^  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

which  focused  and  clarified  the  Peder#^Qovernment[s  role  in  serv-  ^ 

pMe  the  poor,  the  limited  English-speaking  and  the  Iow^chie^ng_^  I 

IStuflent,  The  bill,.together  with  significant  funding  incr&ses,  is  the  ^ 

iPM*  ;«Presentation  of  President  Carter's  heartfelt  commitment  to  *  i 

;:Smsure  that  our  Nation's  youth  receive  an  education  which  Is  well  | 

pgwunded  in  the  basic  skills.                               .  ,  ^ 

fe^  President  Carter,  in'  the  same  session,  joined  with  Conp'ess  to  -i 

i;;  pass  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act— a  measure  which  "  1 

|©xtends  the  benefits  of  Federal  student  assistance  to  many  millions  ^ 

I;;  of  students  who  had  never  befbre  been  covered,          .  ,  ? 

I ;  Qrt  Thu^day  of  last  week^  the  Qongress  completed  action  on  '  ^ 

p;ai^ther  m^jor  Car^r  administration  education  initiative— passage  ^ 

tepslation  to  crlkte  a  separate  Department  of  Education.  The  1 

Innate  had  earlier  given   ite   overwhelming  support  to   this  i 

ftegislation,                                 /                                  '  i 
^                tHe;opportunity  to  Add  to  the  record  of  this  Con- 


j^gress  and  this  President  and  help  the  people  of  our  country  by 
i^ancreasmg  the  gains  already  made  in  postsecondary  education 
?jthrough  .  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  during  the  'I 
|r^uthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  _    :         *  - 

.major  propc^als  which  we  present  to  you  todaj^  include:  v  ^ 
^^^v  An  oyefhaul  of  the  administrative  structure^  eligibility  require- 
^iMnts,  and  financing  of  student  1^^  \  ^ 
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Minor  modification  of  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  otherwiie  known -as  the  Pell  grants,  insure  that 
BEOG's  are  widely  accessiWi  and  equitably 

Thaie  are  modifications.  They  are  siinply  to  s^  the  maxi« 

*mum.  award  level  wilJi  be  set  in  tha  appropHat*  as  process  and 
.  there  will  bo  a  simple' scheduli  that  the  most  needy  will  get  the 
most  assistance  and  that  one-half  of  veterans'  benefits  and  one-halfi 
«  of  social  security  will  be  subtracted  from  the  award.  Otherwise,  we 
think  the  Pell  grants  are  marvelous  and  we  are  not  prop*^sing  any 
major  changes  in  them.  ,  '  \ 

The  other  thing  we  are  doing  is  clarifying  and  defining  the, 
,  !^ederal  role  in  supporting  developing  institutions. 

Underlying  the  1  President's  proposals  for  higher  education  are 
four  major  concerns.  '    ~     .  \ 

The  first  concern  is  the  one  that  always  concerns  us,  arid  that  is 
access.  We  affirm  the  strong  Federal  commitments  to  programs 
that,  insure  access  and  some  dioice  to  students  previously  denied 
educational  opportunity:  Begun  in  1958  %vith  the  national  defenso 
^  student  loan  program^  added  to  in  1965  by  tiie  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  work  study  prOj^ams,  and  brought  to  full  bloom  in  1972^ 
by  the  basic  grant  program"  these  efforts  have  been  uniquely  suc- 
cessful. In  one  decadei  the  percentage  of  minority  college  age-popu- 
lation* for  example,  has  grown  from  IH  to  25  percent;  Whil^  this  is 
not  enough,  it  is  a  tremendous  changs  liom  10  years  ago. 

This  core  purpose  of  Federal  assistance  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  comp^^nion  title  IV  legislation  which  authorized  upward  bound, 
special  services  for  disadvantaged  college  students,  and  other  pro- 
grams^ designed  to  bring  qualified  needy  students  to  college  and  to 
promote  their'  chances  Jbr  retention  and  graduation.  Carrying 
access  one  step  further— to  the  graduate  and  professional  levels  of 
educatibn— are  the  graduate  and  professional  opportunities  "and 
OLEO  programs  authorbed  by  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  .  .  ..^  ^       .     ■  "  \ 

Quality.  The  President  is  deeply  committed  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  quality  in  the  Nation's  postsecdndary- iiistitu- ■ 
tions.  It  .would  be  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  youth  of  the  Nation  to^ 
provide  access  to  institutions  of  low^  quality.  We  are  proposing 
^hanges^injthe  .title  III  legislation  to  focus  resources  on  improving 
financially  >veaK^nstitutions_which  offer  a  large  numbgr  of  ^ppbr 
students  the  opportunity  to  obtain^a  college^education;  The  small 
private  colleges*  traditionally  black  colleges  and  other-struggling 
institutions  served  by  this  program  are  a  great  national  resource 
and  strongly  complement  the  opportunities  offered  through  the* 
student  assistance  programs.  The  President  is  deeply  committed  to 
stren^hening  those,  institutions.  He  has  stated  that^he  wants  them 
to  be  better  off  when  he  leaves  office  than  when  he\came,  an^  he 
sayPi  'JWhen  he  leaves,""!  take  it  to  mean. after  his  seconu  term. 
V  In  addition  to  title  Ills  we  offer  proposals  to  stuerigthen  the  title 
II  Library  programs  and  the  title  VIII  cooperative  education  Jegiv 
lation.  Together  with' a  strong  ftind  for  the  improvement  of  postsec- 
ondary  education  and  a  lively  research  and  development-programv 
at  NlEi  these  parts  of  the  Higher  Educatioii  Act  should  continue  to  : 
provide  ih^ntlves  for  the  Nation's  higher,  education  institutions  to 
improve  their  quality. 


■    ,.  -  .  .  ,  ■       .  ■     =     .  .  - 

National  needi.  We  recognize  the  clear  nei»d  for  Federal  assist- 
ance tq,  inititutions  in  meeting  urgent  national  needs.  Critical 
ainong  y^ese  is'^the  reiponHibility  of  the  Nation  to  insure  continu- 
ation of  a  strong  and  vital  research  capacity,  jDf  comparable  impor- 
tance IS' the  task  of  applymg  the  resources  and  expertise  of  the 
Nation's  leadir^g  colleges  and  universities  to  critical  soclar  prob- 
lems.'Housing,  traniportation,  energy,  and  health  are  but  a  fe^^  of 
the  areas  where  far  greater  collaboration  between  postgecondary 
.inptltutionslandyocal  governments  would  prove  ben#ficiaL  The  ad- 
ministfation's  proposals  also  address  the  need  for  the  development 
of  stronger  and  expanded  programs  in  international  studiei. 

Simplification  and  efficiency.  The  fourth  theme  of,  our  proposals 
is  simplification  and  increased  efficiehby.  Throughout  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  attempted  to: 

Eh  minate  redundant  or  unnecessary  laws; 

Reduce  paperwork  burdehs  on  institutions  by  eliminating  Feder- 
al requirenients  or  miaking  them  less  frequent  and  onerous; 

First,  ini||rying  to  get  rid  of  the  link  between  accreditatiori  and 
eligibility  because  we  think  that  is  unnecessary. 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  burfeaucracy  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
advisory  councils.  .    .  .  - 

We  tried  to  reduce  the  burden  on  students  by  clarifying  the 
packaging  and  need  analysis  system.  We  have  to  have  a  single  need 
cojicept:  We  also  required  that  institutions  give  information  to  the 
students  as  a  preTequisite  for  obtaining  Federal  aid.  ^ 

We  have  also  tried  in  our  proposals  to  help  the  student  financial 
aid  .officers  to  manage  their  programs  more  effectively  on  the 
campus,  to  carry  over  SEO*s  froini  one  year  to  the  nekt  and  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  restrictions  on  packaging  and  by  better 
targeting  the  administrative  allowances. 

These  are^the  basic  things  about  the  prbposaL  I  will  not  attempt 
to  discuis  the  details  of  all  of  them  because  they  are  included  In 
my  testimony.  '  ^ 

But  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  or  two,  if  I  could,  to  discuss 
the  known  progranis  and  the  TRIO  program  ,  , 

The  heart  of  pur  proposal  and  , ihe  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  are  m  the  Joan  programs.  We  think  that  there  are:  major 
programs  with  ^ the,  existing  loan  programs.  One  ^program  is  that 
whether  a  student  gets  a  loan  or  not  depends  on  which  institution 
the  student  attends,  the  geographic  area  and  whether  or  not  the 
Dtudent  has  a  banking  account  and  a  relationship  with  a  bank. 

The  administrative  loan  program  is  extremely  complex  and  con- 
fusing to  all  concerned  and  the  default  rate  continues  to  bother  us. 
We  believe  .that  some  of  them  stem  from  the  inflexible  payback 
jterms.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  program  is  increasing  at  an 
alarMng  rate -which  we  cannot  permit  to  continue.  ■ 

1  know  that  considerable' attention  has  been  given  to  this  by 
members"  of  this  committeerincluding  Sen^^or  Williams  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  others.  You  will  find  in  our  generar  ideas-jtor 
reform  in  the  area  of  loans  there  are^iimUarities^to^^f^'^p^poials 
offered  by  SenatprB^ennJdy^^^tnH^ellmon  and  their  cospbniors. 
:^We  are^lealia  that  the  similar! ties  exist  between  what  we  propose 
aiid.what  has  bean  proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  others. 


, We  propose  that  the  GSL  arid  the  NDSE  be  restfucirured  into  two 
programs,  a  basic  loan  prograip  arid  a  aupplemehtal  program.  v'V; 

Wt  will  take  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  knd,  re- 
place  it  witlvthe  Qoverhhrient  Student-Loan^  Asaoda^^  within  the  '  ^ 
Department  of  Education.  We  agonized  oyer  what  wi  could  cali  tiii  ^ 
Government  Studpnt  Loan  Association.  We  came  up  with  giassy  I 
lady  but  we  could  not  think  of  anything  else.  But  it_is  the  Govei'n=  ^  J 
ment  Student  Loan  Association  within.,  the  new  Departmtnt  of  .  i 
Educationi  -  .  .       ^  /I 

This .  new  corporately  structured- agency,  would  administer  the^  ^ 
basic  loan  program  which  would  operate  on  campus  and  handlo^^^'^^^^^^ 
selected,  administrative  functions  and  provide  a  secondary  market  ti 
when  supplemental  loans  were  not  available.  ^  ^  'm 

The  b^ic  loan  programs  would  give  all  under^aduate  and  grad- 
uate  students,  except  those  in  medicine,,  law,  and  business  who  are  il^t 
attending  school  half-time  or  more  on  the*  campus  access,  to  loans  v; 
through  tha  mstitution's  student  financiar  aid  office  to  meet  any 
naed  remaining  after  the  family  contribution,  available  plans,  and  S 
a  $700  student, sel^help  requirement  has  been  applied  tb  the  cost  of 
education.  The  loans  would  carry  interest  p^t  the  rate  cf  7  percsnt  .  • 
or  the  Treasury  bill  rate  plus  1  percent.  \  -  '-S 

The  student  would  have  repayment  provisions  flexible^  All  of  the-  i 
.student"S  basic^  loans  would  be  consolidated"  for  repayment  piir-^  ^J 
posfes.  Capitalization  for  the  program  would'  come  from  Federal  * S 
borrowing  plus  current  capital  and  repaid  loans  under  the  hationaj  ;! 
defense  student  loan  program.  Thera  would  be  no  State  allotment  1^3 
and  ho  requirement  for  capital  investment  by  the  institution,  What 
thir  means  is  that  right  now  there  are  about  8^00^  or  the  6,000:  i 
^institutions  that  could  participate  in  NDSL  that  do  not.  They  dph't-  ;| 
because  they  dorft  want  to  put  out  ihe  capital  contribution;  The  =3 
Federal  Governm^t  would  handle  the.  coUfections  and  the  default  ;S 
and  ^ere  would  be  no  contribution  required  by  the  institution.  ;t| 
Loans  would  be  available  at  campus  leveL.  - 

Right  now,  niany  are  forced  to  seek  aid  from  the  guaranteed^ 
student,  loan  \program  which  does  not  have  a  particularly  good  ^  J 
record  in  serving  thig  type  of  student  -..'S^-M 
^We  found  that  25  percent  of  these  students  were  unable  to  find 
GSL  assistance;  primarily  because  lenders  required  a  preyious  ';^! 
bah  king  relMtlonihip  and  they  did  not  have  "  a"  previous  banking  j| 
relationihip  with  a  banlc.  This  wo  ' 

The  purpose  of  limiting  eligibility  for  the  basic  loan^ to  remaining  ifl 
need  is  to  assure  that  students  have  taken  advantage  of  the  large  cj^ 
and  recehtly  expanded  grant  and  work  programs  and  that  families 
continue  to  help  meet  educational  costs  before  students  assume  a  . 
Joan  burden,  -  .  •  '  .  c^^-M 

We  believe  that  the  lowestjncQme^student-atteH^ 
mod^ate  ^priced- institutions  should  be  assisted  primarily  with  ii 
grants  and  work  opportunities,  using  loans  only  as  a  source  of  . last 
reaort..  But  they,  too,  would  have  the  chpice  of  attending  higher  f 
education  institutions.  ;      ^     l  ^ 

Our  supplemental  loan  programds  a  modification  of  thie  guaran-  ; 
teed  student  loan  program.  It  is  not  a  need  based  program,  It  is'  fl 
based  on.  convenience,  If  parents  do  not  want  to  pay  their  contribu 
tion  or  are  not  able  to  do  so,  they  are  ttill  able  to  get  a  supplement  ^ 


tal- loan.  That  i|  why  we  propoie!  to  have  this  at  an  interest  rata  i 
that  is  the- T'bill,  plus  one,  because  it  is  a  loan  of  convenience.  t 
Students  do  not  want  to  work— -they  c  get  a.  supplemental  and  ^" 
meet  that  $700.  It  is  a  loan  of  convenience  and, it  is  not  a  loan  for  .  ; 
need.  ' '  =  .^/^  ^  ,  %  : 

.   Capital  for  that  wi]l  be  provided  by  State  guarantee  agencies.  r' 
The  State  agencies  would  have  a  role  to  play  just  as  they  do  now  in 
the  coriection;  ^  .  _  ^  .rj 

I  must  say  a  word  about  cost  in  these  loan  programs,  We  believe  *  'H 
that  if  you  don't  change  the  exiiting  NDSML  and  the  GSL,  the  "way  % 
the  program'  costs  are'  going  now,  they  would  cost  $8*7  million  ^ 
which  is  an  increase  of  176  percent*  We  think  that  if  we  have  the 
combined  loan  ^program  that  we  are, proposing  to  phase.  In  by  1985,.  \ 
we  will  save  money.  We  will  save  $405  million  that  will  save  the  i 
taxpayers  money,  that  we  have  to  have  access  to  loani  available  to  • 
students,  and  that  we  will  get  more  for  the  resources  and  we  are 
also  maintaining  a  role  for  the  profit  lender.  '      '  ^ 

Those  are  our  loan  proposals  and  they  are  at  the  heart  of  what 
we  are  suggesting  in  this  reauthorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I    anted  to  just  say  one  word  or  two  about  title 
in  and  then  I  will  sum  up,  if  that.is  permittabJe.  ^  ; 

On  title  III,  the  point  that .  I  wish/to  make  is  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality^  of  the  program  and  we  recognize  that  : 
many  low  income  students  would  go  to  institutions  tKat  ar^  devel=  ^  : 
oping  institutions  and  these  institutions  have  played  a  major  role  ^ 
in  helping  students  from  diverse  economic  and  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  .  - 

-  Historically,  black  institutions  have  participated  actively  in  this 
program..  The  Institutions  serving  Hispanic  and  Indian  students 
also  have  benefited  significantly.  Community  colleges  and  4-year  ; 
biaecalaureate  State  institutions;  both  public  and  private,  have 
benefited  from  the  funds  awarded  over  the  last  14  years  since  the 
program's  inception.  .  , 

What  we  are  proposing  ii^hat  we  clarify  the  purposes  of  title  III  > 
and  put  theni  into  law  for  the  first  time  to  make  clear  that  what 
we^are  doing  is  focusing  on  institutions  that  provide  higher  educa= 
tion  opportunities  for  low  income  students,  disadvantaged  studenls, 
and  that  have  few  resources  to  spend' oh  educating  these  students.  ^ 
We  want  to  focus  on  this.  ^     ,    ;  .  / 

V^e  recogniie  that  title  III  is  an  Institutional  aid  program,  and , 
not  a.  student  aid  prbgram  but  we  believe  the  institutions  that  ^ 
provide  opportunities  for  low  income^_disa^antage^tudentsr— — — 

WeJia3^eJncreased=^the^TO  for  the  current  program  to  ^ 

$200  million  which  will  make  more  funds  available  for  the  many 
institutions  that  apply  and  we  also,  have  a. ntw  provision,  a,  chal=      ^  - 
lenge  grant,  where  an  institution  goes  out  and*  raises  money  and 
the  Pederal  Government  matches  this  dollar  for  dollar  as  is  done  ; 
with  many  other  institiitlons.   .  "  „ 

'  We  believe  that  clarifying  the^e  purposes  of  the  program  that  M 
exist  in  titli  III  will  take  care  of  the  problems. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  if  pur  proposals  that  are  described  in  \t 
full  in  my  prepared  testimony  are  enacted  and  if  these  are  com- 
bined witn. efforts  to  streamline  and  simplify  Federal  higher  educa=  ^ 
lion  requirements  so  students  will  not  be  faced  with  complex  forms    "  - 
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and  Vestrictions  and  80  that  m^^  are  fl'exible  to  be  abl«'  to 

tfe^f®^°"*^Ml  j"^='^^  a"  inordinate  amount  of  paper- 

Z  Jis  -  P^^'  'f^S^?  ^^^^  *he  burden  -and.  ridtape  ^at  all 

kN^y^of  the  Federal  Goyernment,  and  that  if  we  do  thii  this  ^ 
a^^miriistration  with  the  Congress  will  successfully  meet  the  chal=  • 
lenge  lof  the  hour,  the  ^authorization,  of  the  Highei-  Education  Act  ? 
.JP-r-  ^!  wil  have  iucceeded  in  enhaiicing  thfe  Federal" , 

role  m  insurmf  that  all  Americans  have  an  opportunity  and  train- 
the  elementary  to  the  college  level,  to  make  a'  better  life 
a^u]  fcn  T  ^y^^P"^  to^uiW  a  strohgtr  and  greater  Nation, 
to  thf ta^pay^M  ^1*^°"'  substantially  ihcreasinf  the  cost  /; 

^I^h    ^°^  -       ^  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  ' 


m9  PF' 


•epared  statement  of  Dr.  Berry  follows:] 
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f                            '     TISTIHONY  OF              .  ^           ^  - 

-     MARY  f,  BERRY  "  "J^ 

AiilSTAKT  $mm^^  FOR  EDUCATION  ^(f} 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEiU,TH,  ibUCATlON,  i^D  WELFAHE  '       .    .  .'4 

ON  REAUTHQRIEATION  OF  ME  ^  % 

HIOHER  EDUCATlbN  ACT  OF  1965  ■       -  '  .  '  ' 

^    BIFO^  THE  ilNAra  LABOR  MD  HUjUN  REiOURClS  "  '      '  >^ 

'    "        ■  .  -  .  ■  ■  .       -  ■ 

SUBCOMHinEE  ON  EDUCATIONp  ARTS*  AND  THE  HW^lTlEi '  l%| 

■ .    ■  ^  ,^  "ifci^ 

^   OCTOBER  2,  1979  ■  . 


■   '       .^Hr*   Chalrisan  and  ^pesbe'rs   of    Ehb  Su^jcflmnil  t  Eep  on  Educa^ 
;    .tionj   ArESj  and   Ehe  H'umahicieg         ' " 

1   am  plMaaed    to   be   here   today  befdre   this   d i s t i ngy 1 ihed 
;  Subeamrai  c  tee   to   preierit   Freslddnt  Car  t  a     s   proposa  li  «^'f  or  re- 
>^^ut  ho  sizing  |i05  tseeondar^y  euueatlon   prog  rami.  '  .  ^ 

/   ^       This  yubcomml  y  teci   hai  axerelitd   great-  l#4^derghip  ovur 
the   year'i   in  bringing   ehli  Na  tloli^  closer  to  the   gpal  of 
providing   ace^ss    t.o   postseeondary  edyeatlon  for   all  eligible 
students^-  regardless   of   InGomgi   sesc  or  Face.-  " 


•       And  this  AdffllnlstraEioni   wich   the   strong  Suppdrt  oE-  the 
.CongTess,   has  establishtid   an  putstandlnu  record   of  aqhleve- 
ment  In  the  field  oL   aducatldn  In   the   'past    three  yeari-  The 
Prealdent  ,and   the  Congrena  deierve     aecoladei  b%   thm  most 
proved yea t ion  in  our  Na t io n * s   hi story ^  ^  ' 

This  record   should  b,e""unjierseored  *      ,  ,^ 

*       A  yfar  age\Co.ngresa  rffeied  a'iid    the  Presl- 
dent  signed   the   hi  a  r^?i  d  ^r  eau  t  he  r  i  za  1 3  on  of 
'  the  EleBi:h,tar y^anil  rieeonda ry  Ed'tiea t  Act 

which  "f^euslad  Vri'd  /clarified   thii-  pederal 
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,yuvern  me  fit's    ful^   in   servltig    thy   poor,  c)ie 
.ilmiced-^EngllBh   ^  peeking   and    the   low-achlevlng  itu^ 
dent.      Thu   billj    together  with  Bignlfieant  fundlnu 
InEreaMeSj  the   bayc    reprosaiitation   of  chiH 

Fregldont's   htartfelt   casiial  tirent    to   eniur^   that  our 
Nation's   youth   reeglve   art  edueation   which   li  woll 
grounded    In   thy   bayld  skilly. 

Prysldent   Cirter,    in    tho   yanie   seHslon,    joined  with 
Congregg    to   past    the   Middle    Income   Studtifit  As- 
ilstafice   Act^-^a   measure   whicli  extends    the  benefiCB 
of   Federal    stu^e^nt   issiytMnce    to  many  milllsns.  of 
Btudenti  who   had   never   before   boen  covered^ 

'  On  Thursday   o,f   list   weokj   the   housp   completed  ac^ 

*  tloh  on  ano^ther   Mi^jor   Carter   Administration  educa- 

tion  InlCiative  paaiagi   of   legiyi^tisn   to  qreate 

a   Cabinet^level    Department   of   Education.      The  Sen^ 
ate   had*  earlier  given  its  everwhelmlni^  puppsrt  to 
'  ■  .  thiilegislatlon. 

We   take    pride    In  what    has   been  accomplished    in   the  naoie 
of    this   country's   higher   education  system.      Some  3,0U(/'Col^ 
leges  and   universities,    both   public   nnd   private^    now  oducate 
soise  -12;'t  f.jilllon   itudentM'or   threii  of   every   eight  18-2^ 
year     Ids*     Tw©  million  ether  Students  a4"e  enrolled   in  pogt- 
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seebiidafy  ©c  c  u  pH  t  i  ona  1    p  r  Qg  ram^       E  post-^  - 

aeeondsry  edueatlon   will   be   about    $S7=bUUQn    in   1960*  eofir- 
pored   with  $12   bllllQn   In   I9fa3,    when   tht-   Higher  Educatien 
Act    was    firsE  passed. 

We  now  ha^Ve   the   opportunity    to  add   to   the   record   of  thli 
Cqngryss   and    tnig   Fr^ealdgnt   and   help   the   people   of   our  eoun* 
try   by   Increasing   the   galny   already   made   in    po g t s e conda r y 
education   through   the  Mlddlg    Income   Student   Assistance  Aet 
during   the   r  ea  u  t  ho  f  i  za  t  1  on  of    the,  Higher   Kdycation  Act* 

The  ma jqr * pr Qposa  1  i   which  we   present   to  you  today 
Include; 

An  extensive   Qverhaul   of    the   admi n 1 i t r a t 1 ve   struc-  . 
ture^   eligibility   requirements,   and   financing   of  stu- 
dentloans, 

*     Modification  of    the   Basle   Edyeatlbnal  Opportunity 
Cirant    Prorrnni   to   ensure   that   BEOGs  are  widely 
aceesalble   and   equitably  diitrlbuted,  / 
Clarification  and   definition  of   the   Federal   role  in 
supporting   developing    Institutions    (Title  III), 


THE   BASIC _THEML 
Underlying   the   Fresldent's   proposali   fer   higher  educa- 
tion  are    four   @aJor  csncernsi 
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Access*  affirm   the   strong   Federal  commlcment  t^ 

pregraais    that    ensure  access   and   soffle   eheiee    Co  students 
prfeviQuily   denied   edueatlQnal   oppertunlty.      Begun   in  195b 
wLth   Che   Nationul    Defenie   Student    Loan   prpgrami   added    to  in 
19  by   thti  Guaranteed   Student    Loan  and   Work  bcudy 

programs,   and   breught    to    full    blsom   1  ri   ly?2   by    the  Bag^c 
Grant   Program,    these  efforti   have   been   uniquely  succg§yful> 
In   one   decadej    the   percentage   of   mlnqrlty  college  age 
population,    for  eKsmplej      has   grown   from   13   to  25  percent* 
While    this   is   not   enoughi    it    Is   a   tremendous  change   froin  lU 
<^y  y  a  r  s  a  g  o  » 

This   core   purpose   of   Federal  assistance   is   further  en- 
hanced  by   the   companion  Title    IV   legislation  whidh 

'authorized   Upward   Bound,    Bpecial   Services   for  dii'advantaged 
college   Btudenta,   and   other   pTOgrams  designed^  to  tfrlng 
qualified   needy  studenti   to  college'  and   to   promote  their 
chances  for  retention  and   graduation.      Carrying  access  one 
step   further  -^to   the   gradua^te  and    professional   levels  of 

»  education  .^^are   the   Graduate   and   Profesaisnal  Opportunities 
and   QhK>0   progratas  authorized   by  Title   IX  of   Che  Higher 
Edueation  Act*  ^ 

*      Qu  a  1 1 1  y  j     The   President    is  deeply  eammlCted    to  the 
sa i n t e na nee  and   improvement   of   quality   In   the   Nation's  post 
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,iQCOndaiy    instityEianS,       it    would    b*.    a    efuyl    Kaa^ou  thv 
yyuLh   Df    cho   Nation   to    provioe   aeceMe    to   InyCltutl^ng   of  low 
qaollty,     Wy   acy   propoglny  chuug^^   In   Ehy  Title   III  legisla-* 
tion    to    ipcuB    rysuureyM   on   ifflprovlng   financially  wuak 
In^tltuUony  which  ott^r^u   l^r^e   number  of   poor  ^cudynta 
tho   opporcunity    to   obtain   a   coUeKe   educiiiinn,    ^    The  inflll 
prlvut^   collt>^eg,    tradiUondlly   black   collegoB   and  other 
^trug^lin,^   Institutions   Hefvod   by    thi^    program   ar«   a  grout 
niiUonai    rysourei.    and    Mtronaly   c  om  p  1  em  e  n  t  ;  t  he   o  p  po  f  e  u  n  i  t  i  b  g 
OffyruU    through    thv    student   aHiiataneir   progrflfiB.      The  ^ 
Pr^yidenc    i^   de;Jiy   cufnL.ltted    to    i  t  r  e  n  g  t  hu  n  1  n  g  tho^e 
iuyiUutlony.      i„   addition    to   Ticlo    III,   we   u  f  f  e  r   p  r  o  po  ea  1  s 
to   ,cr,n,uh.n    tht   Titiu    li    Library   programs   and    tho^  Title 
VIII    Loopefative   Education    leBl^fltlon,      Together   with  a 
stronn   Fund    tor   che   Impfovement   of   Po s t ^eg o nd a r ,  Educotlon 
and   a    lively    reyJardh   and   development    pro^rani   at   NIK,  thyse 
.^P^rtu   of    tht^   higher  lidueatlen   Act   should   cQntinue    t^  provide 
Ineentives    for   the   Na 1 1  on  '  s  h ighe r   education   Initltutlons  to 
improve    thL'ir   quality.  . 

.      National   Need^.      Wt    recognise   thy  eluar   need  for 
Kederal   agslstanee    to   1 ns t 1 t u t 1 on a   1 n  me e t 1 ng  urgont  _ 
national   needs,     Cfitieal  among   these   ie   the  responsibility 
of    the   Nation   to  ensure   eonUnuatlon  of  a   strong  and  vital 
ryaearch   capaelty.      Of  ^oaparable   Ifnportancc   Is    the    task  of 
applying   the   resoureea  and   expertise   of    the   Nitlon's  leading 
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_q.Qll*ges  and   universities    to   critical    ioelal    preblenis,  Hqu&- 
ing,    transportation,   energy,   and   health  ari   but   a    few  of  the 
areas   whure   far  greater   e o 1 la  bo r a t i en   between ' postsecondary  = 
Ingtltutiong   and   ideal   gpvefnRienti   would   prove  beneflelal- 
The   Administration's    ppoposaly   also   addreis    the   need    for  tlie 
development   of   gtronj^er   and  expanded   programs  In 
international  studies^ 

'     Simplif teation  a nd  ^ f f  1  c j y nc y  .     The   fourth  theme  of 
our    preposalG   i s   s Imp 1 i f ie a t ion  and    Increaged  efficiency. 
Throughout   the   leglglation  we   have   attempted  toi 

Lliminate    redundaht  'or   unnecessary  laws| 
^-  Keduce   paperwork   burdens   en  InstltutlenE  by 

eilminating   Kederal   r iq g i r emeh t a   or  making  them 
less   frequent   and  onerous; 

Keduee   bureauerae^   by   eliminating  unnecesBary 
advlsorycouneils;  ^  v 

Reduee   burdens   on   st;u dents   by  clarifying  the 
paekaging   and   need   analysli  lystems,  by 
slBpllfylng   the   format  and   by  Increasing 
students'    access   to  information^  and. 

^  4  -  -         -    ,  t 

i 

:/-^Heip  stydent  aid   officers  manage   their  re- 
sources m^re   e  f  fee  1 1  ve  1  y  by  allowing    them  to 

carry  ever   funds   from  one   funding  year   to  the 

^  \ 

ntxt,    by   eliminating   unne.csegary   packaging  re- 
st r  1  c  1 1  on  s  ,   and   by   better  targeting  the 
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admi nl s £ ra Cl ve   allewaneei-  " 

'     '  ^  LEGISLATIVE   PROPOSALS  s  .  ACCESS 

Let  trie   turn  new  to   the.  AdminlstFiftidn-s   pFOposali  Iqf 
the  studeni    flnanelal   a  i  d  .  pr  q.gif  ami  ,    the  TRIO   proirams  j  and 
Che  or adua t^/ Ft  of sssional   Op ps i tun 1 1 i€ s  and   Couneil  for 
Legal  Kdueation  OpportunlLy   (CLEO)   Progrinii  * 

THE   STUDENT _I1HANCIAL  AID  SYSTEM 

'  '  = 

By   fir  'the  sost   siinifieant   of    t he  Adal nl s t r a C 1 on ' s  " 
|/r@puials     relate   to  the  lean   prog  rang* 

briefly  iuraiBarizedi   the  major  problems  with   the  ex- 
isting  loan   pfograns  are; 

Loan  adeesiibility  varies  eonsldgrably  depending  on 
the   institution  whioh  a   student   attends,  the 
geographic  area  In  whieh  he  or  she  resides,  and, 
whether  or. not  his/her  faai'ly  has  a  good  banking  re-  _ 
iationshlp, 

7  _  ^ 

The  idfflinistratlon   of   these   progrsas  is  e3?tremely 
EOfaplex  and  confusing  to  all  concerned*  --^ 
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•        DifaultB         often   resulting   tvom  1 nf 1  ex i bl e  r 
payaent   terma         are   still    too  high. 

.     Federal  eosta   of   the   prograas   (based   lariely  on 
incyrtst   subsidies)   are  Incfeasing  at  an  alarming 
-rate, 

s  ■  • 

I  would  like   to  acknowledge   Che  considerable  attention 
which   hum  already  been  given   to    these   problims   by  oembefs 
this  Coamltteej   Including   Senators  William^^^^^  Kennedy.' 
Ypu  will   find   that   the  AdLti  ni  s  C  r  1 1  i  on  ^  i  gene  ra  1   ideas  for 
refors  in  chls  area  bear  similarities   to  the  the  student 
loan  prdposal  sfJered^  by     Senatsri  Kennedy  and  BelleonVand 
their  ee^sponsora.  / 

The  Administration   prspssea   that   the  Guaranceed  Student 
Loan-  Fr,ogram  and   the  National   Direct  Student  Loan  Prsgran  be 
restructured  into  a  Basic   Loan  Progras  ai^  a  Supplimeneal,|^ 
Loan  FrograBi.     The  E t uden t  Loan  ,  Ha rkg  t  ing  As socia  t ion  (Bal^ 
lie  Ha,e)  would  be,  replaced  by  a  government  agency  (The 
Governiitent  Student  Loan  Association)  within  the  new  Da- 
pavement  of  Education*     This  new  corporately structured 
agency  would  administer   the  Basic  Loan  Program  and  would 
handle  selected  administrative  functions  and  provide  a 
secondary  aarket   for   the   Suppleaental   Loan  Programp 

*     Basic  Lpa.n  Program*     This,  proa  ram  would  provide  all 
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u h dcrgfMduaCt  and   groduaLM   scudynty   (^^cluMlve  of  graduity 
BEudenC^   In  mgdlclnoi    l4w  and   buslneay   prof^iilsns)  who  are 
attending  half-time   ov  mori  ,   with  aceeBs   c©   loani  through 
their    institution's   student    fininc  1^'.'  aid   qffice   to  meet  any 
heed    remaining  after    tlie    family  eontr  ibut  isn  ,  availablt 
grants,  and  a   %7QU  student   self-help   rjquirement  have  boen 
applied   to   the  eost  of   edueacisn.     Tjie   Isani  would  ^arry 

.interest   at   the   rate  of   7  pereent   or   the  Treasury   Bill  rate 
minus   l.p&rcentj    whicihever   is   lysg,   and   be   available  up  to 
annual   and   aggVega te   1 imi ts  of   53j750  and   §12,500,  re^ 
sp^et'^lvely  ,    for   und  ergrad  ua  t  e  i  ,   and   |5,00Q  and   SZS'iOOO,    re  = 
apiEtively,    for  graduate   students.      Interest   paymtnti  w6uld= 
.be   forgiven   for  undergraduates   but  only  deferred  .for  gradu^ 

"ate   students  while   they  are   enrolled   in   school  and   during  an 
Initial   jfour^Bionth  grace   period*     All   of   a   Student's  laylc 
Loans  ^would  be  eonsolidatod   for  repayment   purposes^   The  re» 
paymenr,  pefloo  would  vary  wich   the  student-g   total  debt* 
The   Cerme  ,of   repayment  would  be   fleKiblei    thereby  reducing 
the  llkeliiiqod  of  defaultg^     Students  would   be  entitled  to 
graduated   or  equal  .4n s tallme n t   sched\iles,   and  the^^heUu'l-cs 
could  be  altered   based  , on  hardehlp,     Capitalization  for  the 
program  would  come  from  Federal  borrowing  plus  our rent 
eapital   and   repaid  loan s^ under   the  NU^L  program.   The re. would 
be   no   State   allotment    formula,   and   no   requirement  for 
€Apital   Investnflnc  by   the   i  ns  t  i  t   t  ion  ^ 
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Mr.    Chalraan,   v€   believe   that   our   Basie   Loan  program 
builds  upon   the   be b t    f ea t ure g  the    pfesent   National  D|ree£ 

Student   Loan  Proiras   (ND|L)   and  ryraedies   Its  nost  glaring 
def Icieneieg ,     . Loans  will   bm  based  on  need  with   the  flnan- 
elal   aid   officer   deterElnlng   the  aoiount  of    the   loan  and  dii- 
penilng   the   funds   In   the   same  sarsner  at   the   eurrent  KDSL 
program.     However,   the  availability  and  equlEable  dlan 
tribution  of  loan  capital  will   be. assured   by   the  Federar 
iovernsent,.      And , se rv 1 e 1 ng  and  eo 1 1 ec t Ion  tune t 1 onb ,  which 
^sany   se  hoo  Is   f  1  n-d^.aes  1 1  y  as  well  ag  onersui,   will-  be  assumed 
by   the  proposed  Government  Stuient  Loan  Asspclatlon,  r 

One   Of   the  major  weakgesse^  of   the'  current  HDSL  program 
is   that   onl/about   3,3g0  qf   the-  6  ,UOb  'e.llgible  Institutions 
choose   toT  or  are  able   to,   par tltlpate-- both  because  of  the 
burden  of   loan  collection  and   the   requirement  of 
inatl tutional   capital   inVegtment*     In  additioni  many  needy 
'Students  are  denied  access  to  HDSL  since  the  NDSL  program*s 
^original   goal  of  es^blishing  a   se  I  f  -  f  ina  nc  i  ng  revolving 
, fund  hag  not  been  achieved^  and   there  are   probleftis  with 
current  allocation  formulae* 

ThuSj   laany  needy   students  are   forced   to  seek  aid  from 
the  Guaranteed  Student   Loan  progrim,  which  doeg  not  have  a 
parEiculariy  good   riieord   m  serving   this   type  of  student, 
Even  at  schools  whl.ch  have  NDSL  fundsj   sone  stud&nts  are 
Btssrad   toward  jCSLs   in  order   to  conserve  those   fundg.  In 


1^ 
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the  QbL  pfoyrafflj   loan  aecess  eontlnuya   Co   be  spottyp 

if 

piflDirily  because  of  lender  restrictions*   (A  ire^enc  scudy 
found   that   2b  percent   of   the  stude-nts   pollid  were  unable  to 
find   CSL  assistance  ^   prlcsarlly  because   lenders   required  a 
previous   banking  relationship-) 

The  pufpoSQ  of   lisltins  eligibility   for   the  Basic  Loan 
to   ''remaining  need"   Is   to  assure   t  ha  c  ^s  t  uden  t  e   ha  ve  -taken 
gdvantage  of    the   largeg   and   recently  eiipanded  grant  and  work 
programs  I  and   that   families  continue   to  help  meet 
educational   costs   before   students  aasume   a   loan  burden «  We 
believe  that   the  lowest   income,  s  C  uden^rs^'a  1 1  end  i  ng^  low  to 
*mode^ate  priced   Institutions  should  be  assisted  p'rimarily 
with  grants  and  work  opportunities,   using  loans   only  as  a 
source  of   last    resort*     Butj   they   too,   would  ha/e   the  choice 
of  a C tend ing  "  highe r  education   1 ni 1 1 1 u 1 1 on s - 

Because  of   the  vast   expansion  in  Federal  grant  and  work 
programs  as  well  as  changing  econoBilc  cbndltlonst   the  cur^ 
rent  HDSL  Interest   rate  of   3  percent   ifc  hopelessly  out-of-  ^ 
date  and  exceedingly  costly   to   the  taxpayer^     In  1958,  ex- 
cept   for  Veterans  Asslscance,   HDSL  was   the  only  Federal 
program  of   gene ral . a ss 1 s tance   to  gtydents«     Today,    thefe ^ 
prograffls   total   over  f5  billion*       During   this   tlmej   Che  role 
of  NDSL  has  changed  so   tha  C  grants         racher   than  loans 
L*Wave  becoBe  the  basic  source  of   financial  support   for'  low- 


ineeoe   students.     Alio,   in   1 f 58 ,  .  9 l-diy  Treasury  bills  were 
■  abouc   three   percent.      Today,    they  are  almoBt   IQ   ptrcent  and 
unieeured   pe  rsonal'  loans   range   up  to   IS-pereenU      In  light 
of   these  ehangei,   we   propoie   an   interest   rate  of   7  percent 
(or   1   percent   below  the  Treasury   Bill   rate,   whlehevyr  is' 
lower)    for  the  Basic   Loan         a   rate   still   several   points^  be- 
low^  the  current   rate   for  comBiercial   loans  or  hose  fnortgages. 

*     Supplemental   Loan  PrograBj      In  contrast   to  the 
need-based   Basle   Loan .program ,    the   Suppleinental   Loan  Program 
would  provide   "loans   of   convenience"   to  assist  students  and 

-parents  ;wlth  llquidl ty^  probleas  In  neetlng  the  expected  par  = 
ent  contribution ,   the  self-help  requirement  o|   the  Basic 

.Loan   Frogram,   or'in   general^   neetlng  educational   costs   that  - 
cannot   be  met  in  other  ways.      For   tiie   first   time  parents 
wouidbe  able   to  obtain  relatively  low  interest   loans  under 
government  ayarantee  ^to  help  meet   their  expected   con-  ■ 
tributisnei     Loan  amounts  would  be  llmLted  in  two  w/jys« 

'Students  could  not   borrow  more   than   their  cost  of  education 
Binus  any     Federal,   State  or  1 ns t i t u t ional  grant  aid  re- 
etlyed.     The  aBoutit  of   the  Su ppl emi n t al   Loan,   when  eofflblned  ' 
with  any  Basic   Loan  received »   could   not  exceed  |5jQ00  per 
year  and  $20,0QD  in  the  aggregate  lor  undergriidua  tts  or 
§10*000  per  year  and   |40»000  In   the   aigiregate   lor  graduate 
seddenti  (inclusive  el   yndergradua te  loans),   fiecsuse  thm' 
Supplemental   FrograB  provides  Ipani   of  convenience,  the 


Interest   would   be   syt   accordlngiy         at    the  Treagury  Bill 
rato   pIpUb   1    pereenti   Bet     at   the    tine   Che    loan   Is    takyn  out« 
Interest    paysents  would   be   deferrfeu   =^not   forgiven  while 
Chg  iCudent   Is   in  school  and  during  grace  snd  deferment 
periods^      Thitt   interest   r#te   and    the   Fedyral   guarantee  would 
£till    represent   significant   Federal   aubsldl^ation«  The 
current  7   percent  CSL  Interest   rate  was  set.at'a      titfe  when 
this   fate   was   elese    to   the   general   mar-ket   level.  The 
Federal   "special   allpwance"   payEient   now  paid    tu   banks  above 
the  student's   Intereit   level   is  a  ^.ajer   factor   In  the 
program^s  escalating  costs   to. the  ta^payer^ 

S 

Uspltal   foj   the   Supplemental   Loan  Proyram  would  he 
provided   by   private   lendersp   with  loans  being  Insured  by 
State   guarantee  agencies  and   reinsured  . b y ■  the  Federal 
government  ,   as   In  ..the   current   nSL   program^      Lenders  would 
receive  a   flat   special   allowance   of   2*5   percent   to  keep. 
Suppleiaen  t  a  1  .  Loans   coiapetltive   with-  other  banking 
inves  tBen ts .  ^ 

In  addition   to  changing   the  GBL  program   to  a  clearly 
iupplemental  loan  prpgrami   we  also  are  proposing  a  number  oi 
amendments   to^Che  existing   legislation  which  are  designed  Co 
simplify  and   is^rove   the  adnlnistratiop, of  the.  program  and' 
Improve  loan  accesslbil,tty «       (A  complete  discussisn  of 
Ch^fle   Proposals  is   included  in  thy  appendix  to  my  remarks 


£heie   propejsls   la   Included   in   the  appendix   to  my  reraarks  « 
today i) 

Our  major  reaaons   fer   prspeging   thac   a  gevernment  cor- 
peratien   take   over   the   current   lecondary  market   funetioni  o 
€h€  SEudenE   Lean  Ma  r  ke  t  i  ng  As  soc  is  E 1  en  a^re  i 

-  Sallie  Mae's   pr i va ra |f □ r-pr of i t  status   has  tended  to 
divert   It   fros  its   public   service  mission^  The 
propssad   iupplfeniental   Loan   prsgr ara .  wl  1 1   req=fflre  th^ 
a'sbured  availability  of  secondary  oarket  support  for 

^  'all  lenders^ 

-  Bailie  Mae's   profits  are  l«rgn'ly  based   on  Federal 
fiuarantees  and   subaidiyb  and  can  bi   vieued  as  lost 

'  resources  which  should  be  retained  in  the  business  of 
'  prQVddlng-I-studint  loans. 

Sallle  Mae ■ s  ^actlvl ties  are  alnest  entirely^  indepen- 
dent of.  public   policy  oversijhts 

-  • 

The  sys^.em  we  envlsiQii'^for  'the   proposed   Basic  Loan 

_  ■  ' 

Fregraia  {m,^.,  use  of  Treaiury   financin^ip  csllectign 
and ^ servicing  contfsets)  is  Vir^  similar  to  current 
ppferations  of  Sallle  Mae.     Hslntalnlng  two  separate 
agencies  with  ilailar  public  functiohs  %/ould  be.  11^ 
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loglcttl   any   IriefMclent,  , 

The   use  of   one    lRsticut«lon  as   both  Supplemtntal  Loan 
teeondary  markeC  and   Basic   Loan  owner/eollector^ 
would   facilitfice   repaymQnE   sehyuule   c  o  n  is  1 1  d  a  1 1  on  for 
sEudtnts  who  have    taken   out    both  klndi   of  loans* 

L^Bsj   of    tbe   new'  loan   ij_rujturg.     -With   thp   e.hang&i  we 
are   propeslng    in    the   level   of   Federal    /ubs Id  1 za 1 1 an 
in    thQ    two   r.ijor   loan   ptag^EiS  ,    the    Federal   esiti  '  , 
related    to  any  giyen   Iqan  volume   would  be 
ilanij  lean t ly   reduced*     We  eatimate   that  an  average. 
|],UUU  CSL  loan  mady   in'flscil   year  I'iBl  will  cost 
the   taxpayer  aiout   1 5  7  S^^C  i  no  lud  1  ng  ^  discount  for 
inflation).     A  similar   Basic  Loan  volume  would  coil 
about  ^$355  and  a  ilmilar  SuppleiDental  Loan  volume 
about   $190,  " 

Wltiiout  change,   the   eests  of   the  current   programs  ^ 
are  expietfed   to  Increase   from  ilj^OD  BilllQn  in  1960 
to  $3,740  million   in  1S&5,   an  increase   of  almost  175 
peraent.     Under   nhe  Admlristration '  a   proposali  the 
combined   loan   pE"Qgram   costs   (Ineludlng  costs  of  out- 
standing CSLs)   woul^d  Increase   from  |L, 500  million  in 

f 

19BU  to  13,335  million   in   19B5,     ^a   the  Basle  Loan 
program  ii  phased   in,   the  eosts  of  old  GSLs  are 


phased  ©uCj  .and  rtptyBtnts  of  Basic  Loans  (wlth\' 
lower   Fed&ral  subsidies)   baceme^BOre   sign! f iesn C , . 
the  ehkngas  wt  are  proposing  will  begin , to  result  in 
■ rtal  savings  by  absut   fiscal   year  1915,     Wt  expect  a 
net   sav^ln^s   of  about  |405  alllidn  In   that  year.  ^ 
Oyer  the  ieng  hauiv  the  new  prograni  would  save  money 
while   providing  far  more  equitable  distribution . of 
student  loans  than  could  be  obtained  under  exlsclng 
proyraias,;    (A  coBplete  cost  ahalysls  of  those 
proposals   will   bi  submitted  for   the  record.) 

I  would   like   to  emphasise  that  under  our  proposals, 
^sehooisi   private  lenders,  and  State ^agencies .  whose 
efforti  haye   been  crucial  to   the  success  of^  these 
program^   in  the  past*'stlll  would  be   counted  on   to  do 


the   jobs   that  bach  dees  bes^t,     State  agencies  would 

ratftln   their  curEent   roles  in  the  Supplesental  Loan 

prograa  (insufing  loans,  collecting  defaults  ^rociot- 

Ing  lender  partlclpaclon ,  and  providing  various 

lender   iervlees).     In   addltlonp   the   SSLA  may  choose 

to  eontract  with  elected   sta  ce  a^gencles   for  the  cbl- 

lettiofi  and  servicing  of  Basic  Loans,     In  the  Basic 

Loan  prf-grsm,  all  schools  would  still  have  Important 

reSponslblllElea  In  the  areas   of  loan,*  dl  sburs  emen  t 

packaging  and  pounseling..     Those  ^schools  which  havg 
I 

done  a  good   job  in   the  areas  of  loan  admlnist  ratl^i} 


and  collection  could  alio  concinug   to  psffsrn,  Chese 
funcElsn&t    If    thmy  choose   eo  do  so ,   as   agente   for  Che 
CSLA«     The   proposed   new  Govyrn&ignC   Student   lloan  As» 
ioclatlon  wpuld  eisply  -provide   Itsproved,  centralized 
financing  and   closer  administrative  qoordlnatlon  of 
the   Ewo  major   loa^ %  programs 

Although  t  he  Adm L n 1 s C r i 1 1 on  * s  loan   propoiali  do 
involve   some  adjustment   in  borrower   Intorest  rates 
and'ltvel   ofFederal  subsldlEation,   we  do  not  be- 
lieve  that   thosy   changes  will    be   burdensome  for 
either   parents  or   students^     Given  longer  and  laore 
irejclbie   repayment   periods   and   more   closely  contrbl- 
ltd  hollaction  effortf,   de £a u 1 t s = shquld  bt  "  .  ^ 

significantly   reduced^     Even  without  g^ongiderlng  the 


devaluing  impact   of   Inflation  on  repayment  atnoyntSi 
i^rrcome   ta'K  benefits,  or  longer  and  more  fleKlble  re^ 
payisent   plans «   the  increased  monthly  paymenta  are 
not  unreasonable.     For  exsmplei'a   fl,000  sophomore 
year   Basic  Lpan   (7  percent   interest )  "would  cost  ap'" 
proximately  |2U  per  month  rather  'than  $18  per^month 
for  B  iimilar  NDSL  (3  percent   intereit)  repaid  in 


^  ■■  ^  tqual  lnsc»llm#nts  over. 5  y*arsr    A  slrtilatf  $1,000 

,    ,      Suppieaentsl   Loan"  (T-bl  1 1   r a £e   pluj  ©nt  peretnt  ' 

intereat)  woul  d  cos  t  a ppr flKima  tel^  ,p#r  raontli  in- 

attad.  O.C   |2(/  per  nionth  for  a  GbL  under  eurrenC 
t^^Bg   <7   per£.€hC  inteFegc)^ 

I  alio  weuld^iikg   £□  effiphaslie   that  our, loan 
.   V  prbpoaaia  continue   to  be  eligible  for  7  p^rcmnt 

loans  with  Ifitergac   forgiven  duflnp  gchool  -  to  the 
txtent  of   their  **reaaining  need."     These  loang  would 
be  subject   to  g^aduate^d-  repayment   sdhedylea  of  up  to 
years  and   loan  r.ccess  would  be  assured  -'beheflts 
not   now  available  under  either  NUSL  or  GiL* 
Moreover,   we   feel   that   liralting  highly  subsidized 
loans  to  students  with  demonstrated  need  is  simply  a 
more  gquitable  way  of   investing  lliaited   Federal  taM 
dolJars. 

'=  '  1 
HEED  ANALlfilS  AND  PACKACIHG  FRAHEypRK 

One'of   the  prlaary  goals'  in  the  reauthorization  of  student 
aid  program!  has  been  to  sake  life  easier   for  students^ 
their  parents,  and  student   financial  aid  offlcersby 
aiapllfylng  appiication   ferns  and  need  analysis  and  by  mak- 
ing paek^glng  procedures  sore  predlctible  and  equitable, 

•     glnale  need  analysis   system.     As  you  knew,  there  are 
two  Bajor  Biethods  currently  in  use  for  the  calculation  of  a 


family '  s  iCXpee  ced  contribuClon   Co   the  iCudenC'i  education 
Chi/Baslc  grants  Family  CQntribution  Schedule  and  ths 
Unifdrm  Hethodology,  ' 

\    ■>  -  .  •        '  •  = 

^  One  methodology  must   bi   ueyd   for   fine   HssIe  Grant 

iprQiram  to  dettrmine  tllgiblll^ty   lor  studentag   while  the 
other  is   frequently  used-  lor   FedefMl   campua^based  progFaBis  ,  ^ 

nd   thoit   gupport^d  by   States     and   Ins t 1 t u t 1 ona .     Thia  u^e 
'Of  two  different  methods   to  diitrlbute  Federal  aid'  cauiis  ' 
complexity  and  confusion  because   they  raault   In  different' 
expected   family  c^ c r ibut Ibns *  '    ^  \ 

The  Administration  seeks   statutory  authority  to 
develop  and   implement   a   single   need  ana lysli  system  for  all 
Federal  neod^based   student  aid   programs.     The  need  analysis 
system  v/ould   be   subj&ct   to  ^Congressional   review  ^  ai   Is  the 
case  with,  c  he   present   Family  Contribution,.  Schedule  -used  for^ 
the  Jaalc  Grant  program. 

^  «     Single  application   form,   pr9C_e  as  e  d  'at  no  f^e  i  ,s  to   t  he 

student  #     Students,   parentSi   and  'institutions  have  bien 
plagued   by  complexity  and  c^bnfuslon   resulting  not  only  from 
multiple  need  analysis  systems,   but  also   from  the  multiple 
application  forms   required   to  obtain  Federal,    Statei  and 


Institutional   aid.  .         ;         '        .  -_ 

I"   '  With  .the  support  and  coeperaCiofi  qI   thjs  b'ubcom- 

f   Bltteg  and   in  full  e  onsul     t^ori  with   the  itudtnt  flnsnelal 

.     ^. .  •         ^  .  •  : .  "  . 

aid  eom^unltyp   the  Admlnlstratloii  Is  lapliraintlni 

i,  \  '  ^ 

r.    aeadeBilQ  ^ear  llSU-Ml  a  mingle  Eotm  by  which  a. student  nay 

Siu  '  •  _        ^     .  ■  _  ^ 

V'  «Fply   for  need-bas^d  Federsi',   State  ^   and  i  ns  1 1 1 OE  lonal  aid. 

f^-  While  ^he  impleiSintation -o£  Ehis  singlg  form  clearly  falls 
•f/      '       .       ■  ^  *  ■     .  -      ^  .    ■  ' 

-  within  the  sQQpe  ef   the  De^artnent^S  adBiinl  s  t  ra  c  i  vs 

^       ..  '  S     '  ^         "      ...  .     ^  ^ 

^    authority,  we   hnpe   that   the  Congress  will  want   te  ensure  the 

continuation  of   the  single  torm  in  future  years   by  mandating 

It  In   the  statute.  J  Tht^   Federal  government         nst  the 

student         would  pay   for   processing  the  ' 

/  -        ■"  ,  ■  .       '  J* 

legl  sla  t  ivel-y^Ba  nda  tid   form.  .  ^ 

*     Ha c tea gink  Fraraewo/k. .   Fackaiing  of   student  aid 

programs   for  an  Individual  student^  is  best  handled  at  ttie 

<    ins ti tut lohal  level   so   that  student  financial  aid  sfficers 

^   can  eKeralse   diseretien  In  this   process.      For   this  reason^ 

have  resisted   inflexible,   Federslly^lmpoied  packaging 

-  rules.   Hqweveri   our   proposals  do  iuggest  a  framework  for 
packaging  •  tudent,  aid     , This  structure  has  three  partsi 

The  Maslo  Grant  resaing   the  foundation  of  thf 
P  a  e  k  a  g  t       '  '  ^' 
\^       ^~     A  neid^based  loan  is  the  last  layer  of   the  pack- 
\        ffge'.  ^=the  aasount  of   this  loan  helng  the.re- 
.  malnder  after   t\he  Jamlly  contribution,  all  other 

^        available  sources  of   financial  ald,and.  a= 


;p  itandard  Q oner ibut ion  ff on  student \ii If ^hilp  are,- 

'     '  suberaseed  ttom  the  siudint/a  eose  of  tdueaCion* 

^  Tq  qtialil^   £o.?  a '  necd^baied,  Ipani   the  studenT 

WQuS^  noraally  contribute -$700  worth  of  self- 
help!  In  the  forts  of  Work-ltudy,  uniubildlzed 
worki  or  .a  loan  Chat  li  not  need-based* 

J-    The  Bcud^ent  aid  officer  would  have  dlsQrition  to 
waive  ch^       If.* help  requirement  in  unuiual  cireum stances^  and 
would  re  tain  re S ponsibil i ty   for  deeiding^how  muah  and  what 
type   of  aid  -should  fill  ou  t   thi  a .  bas  Ic   fraraeworU   for  a  giv.en 
^  i  nd  i vidua  1  * 

T4iese  three  paramet^rf,  coupled  with  thq  common  need 

ana'lyBly  syitemi   will  reduce  -confusion  and   improve  the 

'.     '      ■  .  ■     .   ■-  ^ 

ability  of   students- and  parents   to  predict   the  anioynt  of  ^ 
financial  obligations   they  will   be  e^prEted   to  issuine  at 
•choolM^ in.  various  coat  ranges* 

STUDENT  ELICIBILITY 

^The  Adainlstrition  has  developed  a  number  of  proposa'ls 
aiiaed  at  clari^fyihg  the  pur  pose  and  target  population  to-^ 
which  Btudtnt.  aid  dollars  are  direeted*  :^ 

*     Attendanee  >tatus#     The  Adslnlitratlon vproposef  to 
retain  the  current  requirement  that  a  scud^nt  be  enrolls^  in 


ifef;®5::/*^*-^^  •tudenV  «ld.     Wf  balleve  that  these  studtntg  sre 

n^edy  and  art  Host  likely  tu  attain  a  degree »  In  a 
0^*^^^^^^^  ^^^^H^^  thereby  naxlBlzing  ^he  benefits  ^ 

to  seelety  arid  the  Indivldyal   from  thu  Federal  Investiaent  In 
tydent  aid «  .  *  r  , 


||«buae  by  institutions  »nd^studrntsV  tne  Adalnlstfatl^^^ 
^-proposes  .  that  a  student  aust  su£^cegsf ully  Qosipletc  at  least 
P^^^®"*  ®'  the  eoufie  load  undertaken  uslng'Tltle  IV  aid 
Svdyrini  a  given  period  of  enrolliien^  In  order  to  be  eligible 
^^■^f Of  Federal  aid  In  a  subsequent  period  of  enrollment.  This 
|ijirequirement- would  be  waived  for  demons t rated  hardship 
1^' elrcuBs  tances  ^  '  '  .  . 

t__        - '  ■  ■  .  ■■  • 

5^;        *     Pff^RiHon  of  dtptn^eat  itudent.  and  Independent 
^i^^ dent  8     In  order  to  ensure  that  parents  epfitlnye  to  Assume 
Ijiome  reapendVblilty  for  their  Qhlldren's  college  costs,  the 
*;Ad«fnlstratlon*proposefi  'that  all  Individual.^  under  the  anm 

Vlll  be  regarded  as  dependent  siudents  whether 
I'clalBed  on  their  parent'!  Ineoae  tax  for©  or  not  —  uriiess 
i|heae  students  lare  Barrled  or  have  dependenti  of   their  own. 
■Flnaffelal.  aid  of  fleers  would  retain  the  ahlllty  to  valve  the 
•  ppactad  family  eontrlbutlon  for  depyndent  s£  disnta  under 
|unuaual   fsBlly  elrduBstanses .  ^  ' 


^    IBiTITUTIONAL  ELICIBILITY  .  '  ■ 

The  AdBlnistrscian^  has  gearchgd   for  the  sate  afflclent 
ii,'    and   lea'sE   InEruilviV  aechanlsiis.  to  ensure  chat  the 

Ifisticut  Isna  which  btneflt  from  Federal  studenj  aid  dol  lar.s 
ar&  In  fact  mae ting  Student,  needi*    ^  , 


AcereditatiQn t     Our  accredi ta t ion  "pr Qpoial  i f f ae ts 


:  'Institutions  appl^lnglfor  all  Uighar  EduCktlon  Act  programsi 
^^^^t^-r  no^-  just   the   studanc  afd   progVans»  ^ 

Lat  mi  clarify  tha  changes  wa  ire  proposing  t.o 'the  aic- 
isting  statuta.  ^Unfler  the  aKistlny  staEUta,  an  institution 
-soaking  eligibility   for  a   prograffl  author Ized  by'the  Higher  \ 
Education  Act'^fflus't  go  throu£h  a  two-step  proeesi*   Elfst,  it.- 
afist  meet  a  number  of   gpeeifled  thraahold  eligibility  ^ 
requiremanti «     The  ins  tit ut Ion  eus t  ba  lagally  ^author lied  by 
the  State  in  which  it   Is  located  and  muit  ba  accredltad  by  a 
neclonaily  recognized  accrediting  agency  listed  by  the 
"boBiisiigiiDner  .    -It  also  ciu s  E  me e t  s  t a 1 4 1 0 r y  requlreraants 
relatad   Co^levei  of  program  offaringBi  . type  of  stgdant  . 
admitcedi  type  of  control  (public,  private  nonprofit, 
^'   propria tery) I  and  -^^fpr  proprietary  institutions  ^^lan^th^ 
of  exlsCenca.     The  institution  al so  nug t  mea t  the  datallad 
■  tatutory  arid   regula to ry -  r aq ul remen E s  Of  the  specific 
progras  for  which  IE  is  applyin|*  ,  .  » 


T**®  AdiilnlitratlQn».s  proposal  Would  change   the  flr^C 

•■'•P         ^^^^   ptocmuB.     We  would  e^Joinatt   the  sCatutofy  ry-' 

-  ■  \  ■  .         .  .  '  '  ,   .  . 

SMireaent   fof  accfedltatiori  and   the  related  statutory  re- 

^^irtstnt   for  the  Cemiiil  gslone  r   to  publ  1  gh'  a  ll  s  t  of  approved 

pfhtr  thrtshold  tUgiblllty  ra-' 

gqulreaents  and   the  specific  programB'.atlc  requlremtnts  would/ 

^aiil^^ufiihanged   in   the  j^w,  new  s  tat li  to^y  requirements 

^^v,.--.:->;--:,vv. -■■      .  ■   -  "  :     "  / 

;for  State  Involvement  are  InQluaed   in   the  Adnl nls t rai l6n * s 


Iprjopos'a  1  • 


/ 


(As  a  result  of'  our   proposed  changes^  we  expeet/ihat 
^prlvatt.  accrediting  ageneles  not  only  will  csntln^   to  skIse 
IjbuE  al^o  will  discover  new  vitality  and  effectiveness  in  at 

Be'  ^  .    /  -  ■  - 


t'least   two  Important  ways, 


/ 


First,   the^proposal  will   free  accredl/ing  agencies  tb 
%  ■       /       '  ^ 

r.foGus  on  their  central  aissioft-^-asseisin/  the  quality  of.^ 

^^.educatlon*     Currently,  accrediting  agencies  are  deflected 

^>rom  this   important  task  by  1 n t rusi ve/Federal 'reyula 1 1 ons 

£whleh  require  them  to  take   on  activ/tles  thJt  are  'unrelated 


thi  asses ame'nt   of  quality 


Second  1^  the  proposal  mak 


m/  it  ea  s  1  et  -.  for 


accredl ting 


*:«geacleB  to  withhold  aecr  edi  t4 1  ion  s  ta  t^p   from  pedr  quality 


fe    initltutloni*     Under   th#  current  iysttm,  accr«dilLing° 
b:^^^encin  Are  f  « luctant   t  e .  wl  thhold .  scc  red!  ta  t  ion  ftom  an 
.  Infttltutlen.  because   the  agifiqyjs  action  bars   th#  institull 
-from  receiving  Ftdaral  funos* 


We  believe  that   the  specific   pf Ogr aswa t ic  eligibility 
requirements   that  Congreas  has  added   to   the  law  eveJf  the 
last  decade  are  adaquate  means  ,  te  ensure  respensible 
.  insfei tuticiiiai  mariai^aan t  ©f  :  Fedei;ai  lands*  .  - 


pn 


^With  the.  continued  and  enhanced  actlvltlea  Of  private 
accrediting  ffieneiea.  and  .e^n-i4rfued  Fedtral.  enforceaant^sf 
existing  ^rogranaatlE  ellglbljLity  requirements ,   wm  expect 
neither  a  deiline  In  quality  n^r  an  Increase  In. fraud  and 
labusg  to  result  from  the  Adcil  nis  Cf  a  tlsn  proposal. 

I  wsrit  to  ^efflphaiiie   that  our  proposal  recognlzei 
several  esfentlal  factsi  ^    ^  -  ^      '     ^  ^ 

The   present   gystem  of  determining  eligibility. for 

partlclpatlQn  in  , Federal  programi  baipd  en  ac^ 

.  ^         '  -  ~-      .  ■  ■ 

creditatlon  dges  not  aisure  the  quality  of  educa"  - 

tlen  at   Cofimissloner  certified  Institutions. 

\   -The  s'ystes  cannot  be  reformed  ;to  actually  assure 

quality  without  slgnlfieanrly  extending  the  Federal 


role  jnd  InErudlng  into  areas  which  should  be  Itf t 

privatLl  institutlona  and   Che  ScateSj 
Our  -proposal   to  sever   the  link  betweaB  ellgltfll'lty 
for  Feteral  asalstance  arid   private  aecred  1  ta t Ion 
strengthens   the  ability  of  accrediting  ageneiei  to 
nake  careful ,   honesty  judgHtnts  a  bdu  1 1  **qua  1 1 1  y  "  of 
education  at  pQsts-fecondary  Ins t i tiit ions  by  reducing 
the  threat  that  accrediting  agencies   repreient  to 
lnstituti=onal  access   to  Fe  de  r#l  ed  uc  a  t  i  on  f  unds  ,  e  a- 
peclaily  sftudont   financial  assistance.^  " 


i~'  "  '  1  t-u  d  e  n  t  1  n  f  o  r  a  a  t  i  0  n .  The  Administration  proposes  to 
|,Biak€  thy  existing  student  Inforffiatlon  requirements  found  in 
^HecElon  a   prerequisite   for   institutional  eligibility 

;  fgr  stufipn-i— afd-proi'raBB   (rathei^^han  ilrtipIyVra  way   in  whleTt 
|lnstii^t^pns  receiving  adslnstratl cgst  allowances  must 
pise^thefie   funds).     In  addition   to   those  inforoatlon  1 cema 
i|pfe^ntly  required,  all   insticutlons  will,  have   to  provide 
^Information  about ^services  and   f ac il i t ies  f or  handicapped 
litudents.     These  institutions   that   prepare  students  for 
^ployaent   in  specific   fields  will  have  to  provide  placement 
gflaca  on '  recent  graduate  s«  '  ^ 


Fraud  and  Abuae^     The  Adminls £ra£lQn  r^csmiiindB  that 

— * — — 

^  Tllle  iV  €  learly  enuecrate  standarde  of  adBilniscraClve  and 
f liQal' reBpQnsibjJ.i Cy  as  a  prerequisita   f or . Ins £ i t ut lonal 
eligibility  far  student  aid   funds.     These   standards  would 
include   rtsqyiresents  for  a  fair  and  aquitable   refund  policy 
and  ins t i t y t ional  cooperation  ia^  providing  vsli3ation  and 
record^keeping' support   for  student   finaneial  aid  proMrams. 

Adiiil nls tra t i vt  eost  allowance.     The  Administration 

_  _    .     _. .  _.  " .  '       .     ■  ) 

"^fe^is  that  k  reliable  souree  of^  funds  should  be  availably  to^ 
help   institutions  whig^  laeet   the  eligibility  requlrenients 
cover  expenses  assoclatid  with  tite  adnlnistration  of  Federal 
student  aid   fundz^.     To  a€COBiplish  this  goal,   the  As|ministra» 
tion  recommends  that  institutions  should  receive  |iO  for 
each  Tl  tl.^<iv^f  inanclal  aid^  recipient  per  acadeinic  year*,' 


sffiifma  ry 


Our  loan,  proposal  addresses  ^he  problems  that  have  plagued 
^our  current   loan  aystemi     In  sussaryi   the  Administration 

^        .     E^Trsures  student  access  to  need-abased  loan.i  a^nd  Aakii?  v 
loans  of  convenlenoe  available   to  Aopt  students  and 
parents  ^     ^  ,  =  .  y 


ComplegieiiEa   Eh#  Federel   nted-based  grant  and 

Htduees  eompltxley  and  confusion  for  studinEs, 
laptoves  loan  prograiB  adminis  t *a  t  Ion  a  t  the 
Federal  and  Ins t 1 t u t Ipna 1  levels,  ^ 
Re^ueea  cha  long-tera  Fedaral  eostp  of 
prevldlng  student  loans. 
Reduces   the  llktiihoyd  q£  .dofaulc. 


^..:  Dur  approach  to  preparing '  legislative  proposals  for  the^ 
|||aiit   pro^^aas  was  quite  dlfftrent  fron,  the  restrue  turing  we 

"^'*?  programs.     The  gra^nt '  proirans  have 

parked,  well  and  do  not  require  esnsolidaclon ,  elimination. 


p^Qther  aaj^r  Qhanges, 


|v      Additionally,  any  preposals  for  changes  in  BaBie  Grants 
|^^9uld  bi  eonsldered  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Iffiportant  / 
04  subjtantial  ehanges  made  in  thli  prograiB^  in  ^he.  Middle 
lificame  Student'  Assistance  Act  of   1^78*  '  ' 

K  '  Through- this  Act,  thla  Cofflmi^tee  ii#orking  closely  with 
Uhe  House  and   the  Admi  nls  t ra  t  ion     expand ed  eligibili  ty  for 
gijsla vCrantg  and  wade  several  stryctural  improvements  In  the 
^r^graa,     Studtnta  with  family  inopmii  between  ilS^OOO  and 
1^25,000  ar.^  now  elj^lblt  for  grants  aiid  the  total  cos ts' of/ 


the  prografil  have  been   Inereascd   by   abouC    11. 3b  biiiion. 

Given   ehese  changes'         and   the   InEryaiSed   bencfici    of  the 

.prQgfSs         it    is   our    view   that   only  ralner    further    chdngtfb    ;  , 
■        ■  .  i 

BfisleOrsnts   should   be  made   in   this   reauchariiatlon,      As  n 
result,   we   have   QQncentrated   en   elflrlfying   purpese  ang 
-^'inproving   sdninisc  ration    in   our  propoHALti^ 

Basle  Educational   O^pbrt unity  Cranes- 

Thfc^   l^asid   Grant    should    remain    thg    found^tian   of  Htudunt 
&Ldm     We   propose   changes   in   the    follQwing  dredSi. 

»        Award   maxiaun  _and  '  r  edue  t  ^  Q_n    ic  he  d  u  1  o  .      We  prapnsi' 
thyt   the   Basic   Grant   maximuBi  award    shoulu    bv    set    er  tnr 
level   required    to  exhaust   appropriaEions   whilt'    fully  funding. 


all  entitled   students         unless    fhli   Igv^l    is   leBs  than 
^3liB00     (of   the   previous   year's  maxi^^utn  award)^    in  which 
case   reduction   language  would  cone   into   play.   Thie  reduTtion 

n g u_ag e  would  be   significantly   slfflplified   whilif  ret^lnln^ 
the  current   principle   that   the   ncedit^t    atiid£>nr   wny  1  H  ht^ 
most   proEecte-d^*  ^  - 

•  T^g jp a  t_rae  n  t   o f  V e  t  e.r a n  s  Ed  u e  a  1 1  o n   B ej^ eXi  ^  i_g D  ^  _  ^ ° ^ 
cialSicufity   Benefits   to  Students.     Basic   Grant  reelpients 
who-  £lBp  receive  educition   benefits   fron   thg  Veterans 
Ad»iilnietVa t ion  anfd  /of  the   Social   Security  Administration 
frequently  ^Ind  up  with  combined   financial   asiiitance  that 


4 


V  ■■■■■  ■'    '■  ■ 

Ijigv;^^,  V.  ;•         ,j  , 
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_  .ixceeds  their  eost  ot  tducatUn.  Tq  rymody  thli  sltuMtlou, 
,    w€    propoae    to   reduce  a   studenrt   BEuc  award    by  an  araoynt 

iqual    to    half    of   V,A.    edycacion    benefits    plus   half   of  the 
*   Social    Security   benefits    received   by   the  studynt. 

AverQEe   costs.      To   reduce   the   adm 1 n 1 s  i  ra 1 1 ve 
burden   on    Inbtitutlons  and    itudent   aid   officers,    the  ' 
^Adainigtration   propo^e^   to   permit   them   to  use  a  school^ 
.  wide  -averact  of   tuition  and   room  and   bo^  rd   c  ha  r^e  b ,  InNte^id 
of    the  actual    charges   for  earn  student,    in  calculating  basic 
CJrant   awards^  ^ 

Our   liropssali   include^  no   recommendations   for  ehanfiei  in 
■the   sotcalied   ^half-eosc"    rule   in   Basic   Cranti,      We   have  re- 
viewed    tlilft   iteue   thoro^is^hly   and    reached   the   concluiion  that 
Its   eliflilnatlon  would   be   costly,    would   create  other 
inequities   In   the  distribution  of  firanti,      and  could  have  an- 
Inflationary  effect  on   tuition.  i 

We   were   net   persuaded   that   the  benefits  of  correcting  , 
Ehe   ''inequitleM*'     created   by   thli   proviaion  outweigh  thes^e 
ether  negative  effects.     While  we  are  aware   that'thi.  higher 
education  eofflmynity   has   proposed   a  gradual   elimination  of  ^ 
the   prevlsionp    we   should   point   out   that    their   propose'dH  ^ 
ehanges  would   not  only   require  very   large   Inqrea^it!   in, the* 
budget   of   this   prograB,   a.i^  much  as  $1   binion   by  our'es- 
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tisacss,   but  aaintain   t  he   "  1  neq  ul  1 1  €  g  #  *"     The  1  r   pf  op:}  si  1  , 
together  wlthr ether  chsngea   IncorpDrated   In   the   House  re- 
authorization   bf'»l|   wsuld   increase   costs   by   almost   S2  bil- 
lion,   an   a^sunt   which  we   feel   is   unrealistic   in    the   face  of 
svcrall   budget  constraints. 

kJiR  Ei  i  Educa  t  i  b  n   1  U  p  p  o  r  t  u  nl  t  y  Grants 

The   Supplemental   Educational   Opportunity   Grant  Progrem 
should   continue   to   ?^e@t   special    financial   needs   which  cannot 
be   consii^ered   in  making  awards  under  a   formula  driven 
program   llfee  Basic   Urants.     The   Adni  In  1  a  t  ro  1 1  en   proposes  four 
fflOdi  f  lea  t  long   to   the  Supplemental  Crtant  Prograni. 

*         Annual  and  aggregate   maxiaum  award.  In 

recoinltlen  of    the  increased  costs  borne  by 
today's   students,    the  Adininistration  proposes 
to   increase   the  masfimum  annual   SEUC  award  froin 
$l,5UU  to  |2iOQy  and    the   aggregate  BEOC 
saxiauni   from  $4,000  to  18,000. 

Distinctton  between  initial  year  and 

con  t  inui  ng^  year  funds  *     To  ease' 

Che  adfflinlstrative   burden   for  institutions^ 

and   student  aid  officers^   the  Adciiniitration' ^ 

proposes   to  ellfninate   the   separate  funding 

for   Initial  and  Continuing  Year  SEOG 

a wa r  ds  . 


'B6 
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Fivy   pmtc^^t^^^rt^^ov^.      As  mother  ^tcp 
to  aake    llle  eagltr   tor  aid   officerg  and 
InstltUElons,    the  Administration 
prupgge^,  tP   alldw   instltutlong   to  carry 
forward  up  to  5  percent   ef   their  SEDG 
funds   from  one    funding   year   to   the  n,^st. 
Frogedures    for  de  1 1  rml  n  1       n  f  f     .^p..  „  n-Mnf 
BOjtB^     The   UAO  hat  diseovypod   wldo.  often 
ynuJiplalnable   varlatlone  among  schoolp 
in   thy   livini  cDita.  allowed   for  off-campus 
iEudonta   m  calculating  award  amounts  undc^r 
the  caopuB-bagod   prograBia,     To  prtvent  leia 
ecrupuloui  sghools   from  obtaining  an 
unwarranted   ahary  of   thy  campus-be.td  funds. 
Che  Administration  seeks  atatutory  authority 
to  let  sp^clfle   procedures  for  schools  to, 
follow         deterainlng  living  costs  for 
off-campus     studtnts.^    Thay  will 
includi  data  ga t ha r 1 ng  p roie d u r e g  to 
dettrmlne   r.asonablt     costs  for  transporatlon , 
books,   room,   beard,  and  miscellaneous  living 
expenses^ 

gMCi  Student   Incentive  Cp.ni-.       The  State 
Student^Incentlve   Grant   program  has  stimulated 


60 

the  devtlopeent  ©f   ntiU-bastd   student  aii 
pregraiai  In  all   States,     Howtverj    the  pr&gram 
provides  Insuffiettnt   inctntivcs  far  States 
to  inertAse  the  alie  Of  these   programs*  The 
Administration  prBposals   for   this   progrHfn  are 
designtd   to  Increase  incentives  for  new  State 
inveStBent   in   student  aid  and   to  simplify   the  , 
administration  sf   the  program* 
Increased   State  Batching  reguireaenti *  The 
Adiainistratisn  proposes  thit  Only  State  funds 
in  excess  of   the  apeunt  eontrJbuted_by  the 
State'  to -SSIG' in   the   previous  year  will  re^ 
ceive   a  dpilar-f or-dollsr  Federal  inateh.  The 
rest   ef   the  State's  SSIG  contributipn  will  be 
matched  at  8Lf  percent   the   first  year  this 
pr&posal   takes  effect  and  by  a  rate  that  de- 
creases -10  percent  the  subsequent  yeafi  until 
there   Is  so  Federal  match  sf  "eld"  futidB,  - 
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©    PtsttnettQn  between  Initial  and  comtng  year.  He 
propose  to  elimtnate  the  distinction  between  initial 
ana  eontlnuing  year  funds  in  the  SSIG  program  am  wtll 
as  the  SEOG  program*  - 

■      "       =  _ 
Work^Stydy 

Like  the  grant  programs,  the  College  Work-Study  Program 
VCCWS)  is  working  well  and  vegyirea  f ew ^leg lelative  ehanfes. 
We  propose  two  modifications  to  the  program* 

®    Ptvg  Pereent  earrv-over.     He- propose  the  same  5  per- 
ctnt  earry-over  provision  in  CWS'that  We  proposed  for 
the  SEOG  program* 


Language  encouraging  jew  uses  of  CWi* .  The 
Administration  proposes  to  Include  language  in  the 
CWi  statute  eneouragtng  institutions  tos  ^ 

\ 

-  Send  CHS  participants  Into  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  to  Inform  secondary  school  students  and 
their  parents  about  Federal  student  at^  and  to 
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provide  tutoring  to  needy  Btu^enti.  . 

*^^la€€  nore  handiaappet^  students  in  CWS  jabs. 

=  C^a^e  CWi  jobs  that  provide  servicei  needed  by 
handicapped  students  sueh  as 'reading  for  the  blind 
interpre'^ing  for  the  deaf ^  and  pushing  wheelchairs 

.     "     \  -       ■        ■  ■  ■ 

.     V       ,     '        ■  ^     ■  ' 

The  Special  Ser^/lces  i^rograms 

■  ■  -  v  ■  ■  >  „  ■ : . 

The  Speuial  Bervicts  programs  are  an  essential  complex 
fflenfc  to  .the  financial  aid  pro9ramii.     The  .inaorporation  of 
these  programs  in.  Title        with  the  vanlous  Jinani lal  aid 
_p r og r ^s  ^  tr e s s e s  ^h e  Integdepeijde nee  *  ^We  are  gjeased  with 
.the  overall '  accompl  is  hi^nts  of  thst  Special  Services  Pro^ 
grains,   .The^^proposals  below  are  designed  to  simplify  the 
Lf^elLvery  system  and  to.  clarify vthe  target  population  of 
^hese  programs*  ,  '         *  , 

o     gOftsolidat ion  of- Talent  Search  CTB)^and  Educational' 
ppportunity  Centers  CEOCs)*     Talen^t  Search  and 
'  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  perforni  similar 
services*     The  Administration  proposes  to  merge  them 


./ 
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Into  a  itnfle  prQ^ram  targeted  on  gtegriphleal  loeatlens 
with  high  eoncentrations  of  low-lnaomt  residents. 
Although  all  residents  of  the  targeted  arta  may  apply  to 
th©  new  program*  f  trit  priority  for  sorv*.ee  willS^© 
glve^  to  the  lowest  Inoome  studehbs.  \ 

eiarlf I  cation  of  eligibility  requirementg  fpt  ©ash 
Speelal  Servleea  program.     There  ii  also  a  sifniflcaniT 
need  to  clarify  the  eligibility  language  f or  eaoh  o^  the 
Speolal  Sirvlcei -programs**    To  that  endj .the  Administra- 
tion bill  has  ineorporated  introdtjcitory  language  fol* 
lowed 'by  specif le  eligibility  requirements  for  eaeh  of 
the  programs,/  fh#  following  programs  are  ineluded  in 
thm  AdminisLracion's  student  servloe  proposal, 

^    The  Upward  Sound  (US)  program  servei  only  seoondary 
school  students  from  f ami! its  with  ineomes  not  ex- 
ceeding IpO  percent  of  the  prrvaillng  poverty  index, 

~    The  ipeeial  Services  programs  servo  both  eeonomically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  students        with  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Itudants  being  both' 
edycationally  disadvantaged  and  from  families  with 
incomes  not  exceeding  150  percent  of  the  poverty, 


r 
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Index*  Up  to  ene-thlr  '  the  students  may  poisess 
only  one  of  theit  two  charaoter Istlcs* 

The  now  program  eombinlng  Talent  Searoh  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  requi%rea  all  ap« 
pllcants  to  come  from  desifnated  geographic  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  low^income  residents^ 
with  highest  priority  for  service  beinf  given  to  the 
lowest  income  applicants.  < 


We  are  cohvineed  that  the  Administration  proposals  for 
the  Bpecial  iervices  programi  will  improve  the  - 
administration  of  these  programs  and  will  remove 
confusion  relative  to  the  eligiteility  of  the  various., 
populations  to  be  served.     it  should  be  noted  that 


dareful  consideration  has  been  given  to  reguirinf  that 
those  to  be  served  should  be  first  generation  college 
students^ .as  well  as  coming  from  low^income  families. 
It  Is  our  conviction^  after  careful  study/  that  the 
eligibility  criteria  in  the  Mministration  bfll  clearly 
delineate  the  poi^yijtlon  to  be  served  by  each  of  the 
programs  and  that  tbe'introduction  of  the  first 
generation  requirement  creates  unnecessary  admins- 
istrative  complexity  for  both  project  managers  and 
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the  clientele  to  be  served. 


In  addition,   the  Administration  proposes  the  elimination 
of  the  Service  Learning  Center  authority,.    This  author- 
ity ^wai  Established  by  the  Edugation  Amendments  of  1976, 
but  it  has  nevat  been  funded*     The  lack  of  appropria- 
tions for  this  activity  stems  from  the  ffsgt  that  it 
would  significantly  duplicate  services  authorized  and 
provided  under  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  ^ 
'  Studen.ts  program. 


^JiA^-^^fe^  Professional  Opportunities  Program 

(GPOT)  and  the  CLEO  Program,    The  Administration  will 
-continue  its  philosophical  and  budgetary  commi^merit^tT^^ 
the  Graduate  and  Professionai  Qpportunities  Progtam  and 
%her  CLEO  Program.    These  programs  require  no  legislative 
changes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALji     IMPROVSHENT  OF  QUALITV 


These  proposals  address  specific  concerns  which  will 
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ensure  that  the  Intended  audlense  for  each  program  ti 
reached  and  that  efforts  to  equip  and  retain  students  are 
efficiently  aontinued^     To  that  extent ^  the  Ikdministiation 
proposals  will  help  to  assure  a  fundamental  level  of  quality 
in  edueational  programs  and  the  opportunityf  to  explore  new 
approaches  to  integrating  work  and  education.     Together  with 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  and 
the  proposals  addressing  national  needs  in  the  ,next  secti^on, 
they  have  considerable  impact  on  all  of  the  nattqn's  highejr, 
education  institutions^  ^ 

Title  III;     itre^thening  developing  Institutions 

 This  program  has  played  an  '  ij^ortant  role  in  .strengthen-' 

\  =  -  -  - 

ing  this  Nation's  small  public  and  private  colleges  which 
serve  students  from  diverse  economic^  racial^  and  ethnic 
backgroundsa  ^ 

Historically  black  institutions  have  participated 
actively  in  this  program.     Institutions  serving  Hispanic  and 
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Indian  students  ^  also  have  benefttid  slgnlf  td'antly, 
Gemmuntty  aollegei  and  four^year  baccalaureate  lnstituttons# 
both  public  and  private,  have  benefited  fram  the"  f unae 
awarded  over  the  last  14  yean  since  the  program's 
fn^^Pt^-^n*     In  keeping  with  the  Admtntstratl©n*s  commitment 
-to- aastst  and  itrengthen  these  developing  tnstltutloni #  we 
are  propoilng  a  S2.50  million  dollar  program  for  developing 
Institutions       more  than  double  th©  current  authorization 
level. 

Unfortunately ,  neither  ■.the  original  leglilatlon  nor 
eubsequent  reauthorizations  defined  either  a  clear  purpose 
.or  a  focused  clientele  for  this  program*     In  recent  years# 
~as  the  iubcynunL  LLe<^  lb  ^ ware y  Lli^re  hai"  been^  liigt^a^  ihyly 
sharp  competition  for  tfte  limited  funds  available*  This 
increased  demand  from  a  wide  variety  of  Institutions  has 
shown  even  more  dramatically  the  need  to  Jtarify  the  purpose 
of  ar  1  the  clientele  for  the  Title  aII  program,     fo  this 
#nd#  we  are  proposing  that  a  new  and  more  precise  definltloTi 
of  developing  Irtstitutlons  be^  Included  In  the  law. 

Qur  e1iperlence=^with  administering  the  Title  III  program 
over  the  past* decade  has  hlf blighted  several  weaknesies 
which  our  proposal  addresses,    Hany  institutions  have 
-received  Title  III' funds  fOf  over  a  decade  without 
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dtmonatrably  becominf  stronfar,    Nothlhg  in  the  eurrtnt 
l#glilatton  encourages  reclplentE  of  Title  HI  funds  to 
develop  or  Implement  long-range  plane  whleh  wtll  promote' 
their  ecQno^lg  sel,f-suf f ioiency .     The  General  Aeaountlng 
Office  has  been  eipecially  critical  of  thie  situation, 

Mor.eover,  the  txlsting  law  did  not  encourage  States  to^ 
assume  concurrent  responsibility  for  strengthening "public 
developing  colleyes  through  careful  planning.  Close 
cooperation  from  the  States  is  necessary  In  order  for  many 
of  these  Inetitutlons  to  move  tbward  academic  and  fiscal 
self-sufficiency* 

The  Administration's  recommendattons  will  remedy  these 


weaknesiee*     Out  proposalSi  ' 

o    Clarify  the  purpose  of  Title  III  and  the  Institutions 
eligible  for  assist nee.    We  are  proposing  that  this 
program  be  directed- toward  gtrenfthening  those  eoH.eges^ 
which  provide  higher  education  opportunities  for  sufa'^  A  . 
stantlal  percentage  of  low-Income,  disadvantaged  ■ 
/^sty^ents,  and  which  are  able  to  spend  only  modest  amounts 
to  educate  these  studtnti*     Also^  the  Administration's 
proposed  iegiaiation  Ind icates  that  this  program  is 
intended  to  help  these  Institutions 


a 
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beconte  etlf-^suff iei^ntp  We  alio  propose,  bhat  the  2  4  p#r^ 
g#nt  let^aslde  for  community  colleges  be  retained. 

Diur  proposals,  .than,  art  oonmisttnt  with  the  program 
regulations  developed  last  yearr  and  will  not  alter  the 
present  group  q£  eligible  institutions. 

^    Increase .Substantially  the  authorization  level  for  the 
current  program#  from  $120  million  to  $200  million 
annuallyi  with  a  separate  ISO  million  authorizaf; ion 
lor  Challenge  OrantSp 

*    f  ocus^gypgram  te_30urGeg  en  meeting,  measurable^  _gQals 
yhigh_the^ institution'  determines  for  i tie If  and 
describes  in  an  institutional  long^^range. plan.  The 
Admihistratiofi -s  proposal  gontinues  our  current  *' 
practice  of  requiring  all  applicants  for  Title  III 
funds  to  develop  and  submit  a  long^-range  plan  Which 
describees  a  strategy,  for  moving  the  college  toward 
self^suf ficiency »     Grants  would  be  made  only  for  those 
activities  which  would  work  toward  achievement  of  the 
^ goals  specified  in  the  long-range  plan*    We  would  con- 
tinue to  permit^  but  would  not  require,  a  Title  III 
^    institution  to  form  cooperative  arrangements 
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-with  other  Institutions  or  aa&istlng  agenclei  to 
ichieve  specif  tc'^goalB*     The  institution  may  choose  to 
apply  for  a  one-to^thrte  ^^ear  grant  or  a  long  term, 
(£our-to»sev©n  y^ir)  grant*    While  instituhlonB  re- 
celvlng  a  one^to-thr#e  year  qrant  would  be  permitted 
to  receive  a  subsequent  grant,   tnatltutions  whleh  opt 
for  the  long*'term  grant  would  be  limited,  to  one-tlmf 
funding, 

RncQurage  State  and^ private  sector  tnyestment  ^in  de= 
veloping  InBtitutions  through  a  new  "Challenge  Grant" 
program  component  *     We  propose  to^  add  to  the  eatab- 
llshed  Title  lit  Optogram  a  new  initiative  —  with  a 
separate  annual  authorization  of  SiO  million  over  and 
above  the  propeeed  $200  million  authorliation  for  the 
rag ul ar ^prog r -  Tha t  wo u ra~iTtmirt^^T=p a r t n e r s h ip 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the  States  in  the  : 
ease  oi  pirbj.lc  Inst i tut loi^s^  and  the  Federal  govern-- 
ment  arid  the  private  sector  In  the  case  of  private 
institutions.     Developing  Institutions  with  graduate-, 
s^hooli  are  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 

As  we  look  to  a  future  of  financial  pressure  on  all 
institutions  of  higher  educationi  the  public  Interest 
requires  that  all  parties  with  a  stake  In  thte  survival 
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and  f Jture  development  of  th#sa  tnitltutlons  aeeept 'a 
fair  share  of  the  fftspons Ibll tty  forjthelr;  tncourage^ 
ment  and  support*     Under  the  proposed  Tttle'  lit 
Challenge  Grant  Program,  available  Federal  funde  will 
tlow  oniy  to  public  end  private  institutions  when 
Stite  and  prtviite  sources*  respegt tvely^  are  willing 
to  prQvl''de  10  percent  of  the  requested  supplemental 
Title  III  grant* 

Title  III     Strengthening  Libraries  . 

btrong  find  up-to^date  library  collections  are  the  hall- 
mark of  high  quality  institutions*     The  rapidly  expandlnf 
number  of  books  and  journals  *  together  with  decreasing 
ftnancUl  resources,  have  .in  recenfe  years  made  it  dlffiault 
for  colleges  and  universltierf  to  maintain  the  quality  oS 
their   libraries,  '  ^  .  :  - 

Title  II  has  aided  the  institutions  considerably,  but  It 
is  a  blunt  instrument*     Its  core  support  program  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  needs  of  Harvard' and  a  small  gtrug- 
giing  college;  the  research  and  development  prog%=ams  are  -  *^ 
awkward  and  tied  together  with  formulas  and  a  set-aside 
which  do  not  allow  careful  targeting  of  funds*     Furthetj  the 
language  of  the  title  does  not  encourage  active  use  of  new 


technology  or  Btra.teftti  to  bring  efficiency  to  library 
ffetffleval  or  to  prov.idt  acoeii  to  i^i  V^ortant  but  eioteiflc 
volume^',     Tc,  mie?   thes*^  ne«ids^  we  have  workfd  very  closely 
*#tth  all  memb'  rs  of  the  library  community  to  devaiQ^  a, 
giroplt  but  significant  praposal*  j  "  ^ 

■   '  o    Target  general  library  yiupport  to  needy  injtit,u t ions.' 

We  propoie  to  target  the  ^basic  library  support 
^    ^     ^authority  oh  college  libraries  that  are  most  in  need 

of  support  to  Impt'ove  theilr  resources.  ^Rather  than  - 
'give  $3^900  to  every  applicant  institut J.an  (\ncluding 

HarvaEt],  Berkley,'  and  Yale)  as  we  did  this  year? 

this  new  provision  would  allow^us  to  give  greater 

amo^ints^'o£  money  .t^tnstitutions  with  the"  weakest     -  . 

jc      ctibns*  ,     *  V 

=  Title  Villi     Coope  rat  i v e  Ed .a t  ion  ^ 

Over  th^  past  years,  we  have  seen  more  a#^d  moris  evtdende 
of  the ^Effectiveness  of'  carefully  itructured  education  and 
work  experiences*     A  decent  evaluation  of  Title  VIII 
J^diea.tes^ti.©ni  positiye.jiJJec.ts  on..Mt#ptiQn  of  itudenti  " 
in  college.     Clearly  effective^  eooperative *eduaatipn 
programs  reqisire  substantial  frbn.t^end  Investments  from' 
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instltufetQni*    In  a  time  of  flioal  rtitraint,  thU  lmped#i  ^ 
the  adopt  ten  of  thtae  profrains.     In  addttioni  the  present  - 
Tttlt  VIII  has  an  arbitrary  maximum* grant  level  which  makes 
it  neetisary  for  an  initltution  t©  foeua  the  use.  of  Federal 
Cooperative  Education  funds  on  a.  single  program  or  sohool 
within  the*  institution  and  impedes  the  developntent  of 
eooperattve  education  thro^ughouc  the  entire  institution.  To 
address  these  problems,  we  are  making  a  modest  proposal  to; 

®    Promote  instt tytion-wlde  eooperative'edueation  programs. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate  the  current 

limit  on  the  size  of  institutional  awards.     This  will 

permit  larger  awards  to  these  institutions  that:  want  to 

'   ^  -I        "  - 

estabilsh  coogerat ive  ' educat ion  in 'more,  than  one  part  of;.: 

the  Institution*  ' 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPQSALSt,    NATIONAL  NEEDS  ;       =  ' 
-  f  ^ 

In  addition  to  legislative  changes. to  enhance  aocess  and 
quality,  the. Administration  Is,  also  proposing  a  number  of. 
statutory  ohahges  to  address  special  national  needs*.  These 
needs  Include  strengthening  the  nation*s  research  dapabil- 
Ity,  stimulating  flrst=r,ate  International  edycat'lon 
programs,  and  harnessing  unlyferslty  resources  in  the  solu- 
tion of  soqial  problems. 
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Ai-syrtng  Strong  Basi^  jg^^^^^^^  Cayactty 

The  Pirtaldent  has .  axprass-ed  a  strong  commttnient  to 
ensuring  that  our,  nation's  principal  univiriitits  maintain  a 
high  quality  rf^.eareh  eagability*\  This  nation  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  reiearch  performed  by  these  universities ^ 
for  tbii  research  has  increased  Americ^a's  industrial 
productivity ?  faught  dlseait^  and  kept  our  country  steurt* 
The  research  likewise  has  affected  the  knowledge  taught,- In 
our  schools,  as  well^s  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught. 
In  addition  to  performing  this  valuable  service,  these 
universities  also  train  the  reBearchers  who  will  strive  to 
find  answers  to  the  problems  which^cimain  to  be  s'^lved* 

.—  ■  /  'y  . ...  ^  . 


/ 

/ 
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ynfor^tunateiy,  i   nuabef  of   pre»Burii/ha vi   eonvtrged  In 

univirsitlqs  'te  prpvi^e   Ehq  suppdrtlng  resources  nteessafy 
to  sustain   th€   rsearafr  eat^rplfise  already   In  place  ,  ^u^h  /; 
laps   build  , on  eKlsElftg^itrengths.     Equipment  cqscs  have' 
Increased   and  eld  equlptfent  has  broken  down*  -  Facilities 
.  bullE  10  -^ears  ago  have  aged  and  defeayed;  and  coses  of^  ' 
maintaining  adequate   rtsearch  llbraMes  have  greatly 
increased*     The  higher  Education  Ac c   pr ograras  'eanno t  address 
all  of   these   prubleffls .     Ha n^  r eq u i re  a  e qo rd 1 na C id 
govern^incal  effort,     honetheless   £ ws  1 ni c 4a t 1 ve i   In  this 
a rea. demand  y bo r  a t t e n t ion i 
.    '  '     UPMrade  research  facili  ties  4nd .  e^uipgignt ,  We 

^       propose   CO  Include  In  ti tie jyi I   a  coherent "author Ity 
to  address   the   research  £acll.lty  and  equipment  needs 
of  Ame Fleams  major   research  univtrslties .  ^ 
*     ^^-ygg^tbening  Research  Libraries  -  Title  Il^Ci  We 

propose  to  maintain  the  research  library  authority  in 
Tl  tle\  11.  - 

^oth  of  these  proposals  veri  high  on  the  list  of  recom* 
aendatlons  by  a  group  of  the  Nation's  major  end  prestigious 
u  n  1  ve  r  ^  t  Ms  sln^  a  197a  report.     together  with'  the  imprbved  ^ 
availability  ©f  losn  capital  made  posi^lble  for  . graduate 
•  tudents  by  our  loan  ricoiamendatlons^  these   two  proposals  % 


S-.'.  represenc  «  a  tare   eo^/iI-d  ^mi^C  Inft  cr  it  leal   national  researabj 


Interna  ti  onal  £d yga c  Ion  L  _  t Vi  ypf  t he  Na  t  lona I .  De f  ens t  4^ 
Educatio'n  Ae-t  °      -  / 

The  current  International  Udueatlsn  programs  have  jj 
efiestiyely  sefv#d  the  function  of  stimulatiny -'first-rate 
interna  Clonal  studies  at  eolleges  and  uhl  v^rsLtleg  -^^^ 
throughout  st  he  Nation*  Thtid  HEW  pr  ogr  ams  have  ;  no  t  reached  ,  '  '^il 
out,  ho ii© vert  to  proftsilenal  schools  In  busin.ess  and  other 
fields;  nor  have  theysled  to  th,p  developiaent  of  Btrategleg,^  ,  i 
.for  aeet'lng  the  toreign  lanyua^i  and  ir^ternatlQnal  itudy  , 
needs  ef   teaehers  In  elementary  and  secahdary  sdhools'  i  i' 

thrQUghouc   ^he  Nation.     To.  meet   those  11  eids,    the  ?         ^»  V: 

Admlnls era t ion  propose s  ^Co  I         -  '  " 

/    Expand   the   authorLc^         N^PEA  VIm    T^f   ha  si  £ 'language  ' 
area  and   training  authority  ol  NDEA  title  VI  will  be 
retained^     We  propose  new  legislation  that  will  consolidate 
;  t he  'au t ho r 1 cy  to  foster  eqaparatlve  eroas^qul Cural.  study  in 
=  P8¥tlcul»r  areas  such  as  energy  or  transportation  1  stimulate 
education  exchange  f  oif  '  pr  of  e  ss  lonii  1  a   in  a  variety   of  areas,  - 
particularly  eKchanges  of  elementary  and   ^ea|*ndar.y  BchoQl  ,a- 


teachers;   pron»pte  coQtperatlve   study  apnd  research  beEween 
■   universities  and  pr 1 va t e,  Indu • t ry i  and  s ^ imula t e   f ore Ign 
V    language   training  In  elementary  and  secondary"  schools^. 
This   proposal  incorporates  into  NDEA  VI   the  strQng'est 


•^•ft^'™^'  in teVnatipnal   Education  ACT  (IfcA)  and 

t^^jklQjtf  .fmpm&lB  the  .lEh^  ' 


^^t^ifi^^r^commetid   that,  Title   I  be   re  s  t  rue  Eur  ed   into  Ewe 
|4isEln^e   sec  Clonic  dt voted,   first ^   to   the  university  and 
1?^?"-""^^^  anrij   secandg    to   the  univtratt^f  and 

activities*     We  alan   recbmsend   thac  the. 
^^i^>*^^^  .^^'^-^^^  fM^*^«' s^^il^^l^   to  gupporE  =  the  CQramuni  ty . 
•bifvice   program  aetiviclea  ba  awaiided  through  .a  piojece 
[l^lirant   cempetitien  at   the  halifnal    level  ♦  ^ 


LEy  i^LATlVfc   PiiOPoSALS  i 


llHFLIFICATlqK.  AND  IFlFLCIENCY 


^ej^iK^v  ley^fldij  £he  s^Jba^^cnti ve  purpo>ies  aiid  provisions  that  I 
^j^y^  discussed,   wy  want   zq  make       sajsr  g@n t r lju t ion  to 
g^'trearaiin Ing  alnd  a impi if yl ng  Federal   higher  education 
pl|j!r.GMr**n»9   in'thAs  r  aau  t  ho;r  1  za  t  i  on  effort.     Studenta  should 
|lVOt  b!&    ffi^ed  with  cofflplieated  and  burdensome   fqrms  and  i 


J  f  I e  1 1  on 8      Tin  s  t-i-t-^t-^^iTS=i^«^B^che-^l^^i^^ 


o  exereise 


IrtafonJible  Judgment  without   th#   inordinate  amount  of  paper*/ 


&^/^v ^"-^  SO  often  aceompinles  Federal  assistanee*  The 
iSjEates  and  the  Federal  go'Vern^^ent 'should  n^ve  'a  ele^l 


V 


legi.sifl t Ion  ,  ,  bureaucr aey  and  red   tape  s houl d  "be  el  1ml fla t edv.r.^J|p 

:      ■  ■     >  .   .  '  •  V,.-'''. ;  ■-Vv^l 


It  »\A  levels  of  Che  govern^inc» 


=    .   l*d.iike   to  eleBy^by  hlghli|hting  eur  apst  importsoc 
propoi'ali  EhiE  reflect   these  adsil  n  1  s  C  ra  1 1  ve.  goals  a  f 
aisplielt^  and  refprn^ 

J'    For  studeRts  w€  propoiei  n  .  . 


h  iiB|ie  need   inaly sis  syitem/whleh  applle^  ito  a  11^^^ 
Feaeral   need-based  s t uU en t   ai^^  pregr ams  and  which 
Is   tryb   te   the  .  student-  V      .  .        ■  .^-a- 


An  obligation  upon   instl^utisni   to  provide 

.       '■    ^  '     '  . 

Inforsjation   to   students  and  parents  .  about  a va  1 \  v'-l^ 

.    ■  ft-*       '     "  '  _  _ 

able   fiiianclar  aldj    institutional  cbstSj  refund: 
poileieii   adadefflle   proyraajSi  arid  s pe e la V  ^ ^  ".'/*| 


to  ihafldiuapped  pt^udents. 


.  "''  Tp.  .reliev  e,  t  liem  of   C  he   responsl  bl  1 1  ty   f  e r  ce4- 

"  .  lee  ting  ^s^tudenC  .I'Dans^. 

"  ■  ■      ■  "  V"  •  .  ■  .  -     '  '\ 

,\  ■■  ^  -  To  re  tai  n   thil  f  ^  1  raedom   to   package  suplemencil 

Ut^nt   funds,   wofk*gtud3f   fundsi   and   basic   loan - 
funds.<to  aeet   the   particular- and   unique  needs  of 
" '  ^  s  t  u  d  €  n  t  i  s 

To  consolidate  parts  sf   thg  HI ghe r  £d uea t Ion  ' Ae t 
propose^;  ^  '  ' 

s     -=  EllailnatlQn  of  Title  VI  ,  and   XI  ,   and    '       -     '  ^ 

slmpllflca''tldn   of   Titles  1  *    1 1  i    IV  ,    VI  I  ,    and  IX* 

CUj^lNU  I  ^  .  . 

Together  with  thi  s  Congress  ,   C  iil  s  Adm  1  nls  t  ra  t  Ion  wil  1 
.fiuccassf ully  seat   the  edycation  challenge  of   the  houf^ — 
the   resuthorliatlen  of   the  Higher  tducation  Act*     In  so 
dolngi   we  wlll^  have  sueceeded  in  enhancing  the  Federal  fole 
in  ensuring  tha t^  al 1  Ame r leans  have  t he ,  op po r tun 1 ty  a nd 
t rain! ng=  =  fr OBJ  the  elenentary  to  the  college   level-=to  make 
a   belter   Ufa   for   t hamia  1  ve s  wh  11  e   helping   to  build  a 
iCrongar  and  greater   Nation^  ^ 


ACT  (HSA) 


[\  IS. 


III. 


A. 


.  in,  .twa  dii^inq^  Pmr^s*  A  and  The  purpsiii  OC  tni. 

Ut3.^£h€^ntw  Continuing  SduaatiBn  aa^i  wniCh  weuli 
weuld  be^i  ftdtral  d liq^stLOnar/  p^Ogrim  iari#£M  £3 


uni'verSibi^i  and  ch^ir. 
UBnhlEBt     HEA  TI?LS  £1 


A* 


Qvsrvigw  eg  th€  Fwram 

iJgingi'iQ^impFgve  CQll^^o  Library  Regaurgis.  \  fht 
,  aropcsai  SMsaalisnas  sr^iar^a  to  s^tttr  Earfet 

th'«  basis  library  sasport  prggrim  on  dollt«t  lisfarieis 
■  moiE  in        "  -  -        -     -  .  . 


A* 


ititi  in  Pari  A,  am 
Libriry  Research  and  B^tmsnitra^ion  PrQgrinii'in  ? 
in  t5rdtr.:t:s  ^ertast^a  svstema&i^  aei  q£  librar^/  ' 
iion  and  d^velspiaeftt  authsriti^s* 


Ovtrvi^gv  of  the  Prqarani 


ia  aid  instiiutisns  whieh  provide  agQsss,  whid.T^ 
la^)^  ressa 

imprby^  insiitueisnal 


"  ntnsiy^  pi#.n 


Purtsag.    The  p^rpbst  o£  the  program 

 whieh  .provide  a 

high  art  takirif  a  , 

ileal  ^-liabilitl^r 

ppUa 

^.rtquirid        develop  a 


InatUy Eisns  qould  apply  jor  a 


gran^  Oi  -bne  ts  inrse  y%ara#  agter  whi 
rtapply?  or  instiiutions  esaid  apply- ior*'a  g^mLt 
m^nt  of  up  EO^  isyen  yearsi  with  an 


million  .^nnuiLly 


ft  thaE, 


Eo^  isyen  yean 

not  reapply  liter^seyen  yeara}  .tiine*^ 
The"  aufthsriiition  l^yil  lOr -^"hsst  Jrania  .  ii  1230 


rtd'©fal\  funds /del Lir  isi"  dsllar/ 
^*     Q V  g  rv  i  e w      ■  =  i  h  g,''-  g  r  3^  g  i  if.  -  V 


•11. 


/  EarisE lc3 1.  ^ :  '  .1.  ■  ^  j'  , ' 

=        ^1     1  bl s  OegTew^ ri  >     Lains  '^11 1       '  f^adi  fes  und#r- 

gradgats  3§udiftts        ^.ediqint,  "lav/  ind  iusintss) 
whs  ars  a?%sndins;half^ii-g  er  mere. 

3--  Loan  kmuntB^  rr.ffivi.dual  l§ani\vill  be ^  1  imieed 
\        r ^0  n«6  n€S^  (tdu^attsnal  C33£a  .minus-  fartiilv    "  ' 

.  \  conirlbugign*  ii:f?ei,  ethtr  ^rinss  and  a  seif^hgis.  \ 
i       .  _eqmpansnt  qf  ITOCl*.     En  addtiien  ^eharf  vculd^'b©.' 

annual  limits        i3,7SS  f^tf  undttt^f  adCiatss  *     5/ wCQ 
-  far  fradyais  atudents  and  "cuniuliti^e  limNs  of 
112*100  far  yndtrgriduasts  es  a  tetal  qf 
f.er,  beih' Undtrfridua^?  ind  fyaduaie* 

.  d  .  InEersii  ."Chargga  ^q__ittyd5nSi .     itud^nta  will  be  = 
ehariid  stM^n  '5e>dtn£        th^T^sagu^y  s'ill  rata 
— -  — --*'Sifiy^=Sfl«-^eee*nfev^h!iehtvir  ii  If  is.  In-^iWaol 

.   inEtfsi.E  pa'/ienea  vill  it  iqrgivin  far  undgr-  ■  "'  ' 
I         iradUieti^  buE  dafarrfd  fer  .graduate  sEudsnEi. 

d    ieurps  of  Cagital^    Lean  qapiEalwill  b§  pr&vided 

by  ehe  new  C^vgrrimsnt  iEydsnS  Lean  ^AiiaqiaEiqn  - 
jv/hi^h;''/suld  be  a  fideral  af tnqy)  £rqm  MniL  ^ 
/J-        calreqEions^  and  bqrrqvlna"  ftqni  Iht  Tfeasury. 

Q    >L^Nlnq.Qf  L^an^^  Thit"  financial  aid  officer  at  , 
the  insti  tuilan  ef  aEiendanqe  would  ?iia'^f  £he . 
.  ;  dtttfminaElart  oS  ^liftbility  and  Iqan-  amount.  This 

tfjSEituElen  would  chin  dii^urs^  Ehf  fundi  drawing 
.  '      on  a  Lin«  of  orsdti  frdm  the  new  r*3ioqia£ion. 

Q    Cg.l_l a i o r. i  »     vhe.  ^iisseiation  would  Sifovid* 
q e n ^ r a  1  i  1  a ^~ s e r V i 0  i n f  md  qoil-»oiion  oi  l.'sana  * 
■  0      . ; and 'would  hav9  auEhorl^y  to  qonEfaoE  out  Ehest 
f  undt  ions »  . 


m 
m 


■J 
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Lgan  A-jSL^n%3.     Annual  ssi^^swine  wi^L        l^nJitts  33 

an.mal  Aimiti  si  li^CQQ  ior  undergradua^:?  and 
$1Q,*3QQ  isr  ifaqaait  i^idtncs  iiff  iun  si  Siai- 

"and  iupol^m^tn^ai  Laani  and  ^umuiativ*  *k:iiL^a  _  ^ 

siO^ggd'iar  gndtri^adiJatii  ar4  140,030  avs? 
une^ririduati  and  f^asua^i^ y^ari  isr  ae^n  iaaid 
and  Supp.I'*minial'  L^af,^. 


p-tr^tnt,.    Ini^rist  paymgn^i  will        :nade  vpilg  in 


:.;^an.<3.    Ln  j         t^isns ,   ^tsO   ^ith  LrVsr^ai^d  tfilisnw^ 
an  153^^  =ag^nci#i  flf  non-prosii  astfis;;,#i  appoi^its 
ny  i  S^av?        ^nt  Piiibsiatisn        aaaurt  auffie^gnm 
gapi^al.   ^-    ^  ' 

flpgckai  AL ;3Wirvef  Jayxgn^V    Ths  Ysderal  ge^^^nm^ni 
wQuls  "PAV  l^nd#^3  ^  cena^anfi  sptsial  allavansg  2s 
2.1  tttrssn-  ioovs^na  serr^wsr ;  J  ;Lntgr^s s  rais*^'  .  . 

CslUsil^i^    FifL^na^  3ff  St^^ndary  It^d^rs  weu Id 

af.tf  ^y  MiaeqvatLcfL        Sta^^^  ag-ii.cLts  su33#q'4§n^ 

13  dell^ult  i  Si   Ln  ^urf^n^  QSL  prsgTam)  . 

^r^g;  a^^av^HA^    Repayment  lerfn^  will        if i 
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\ 


^??apri3tUn  sets,  whlc^  -av 


1^ 

LOh^  ATS  ini    ^   


for  i^CG  jWif^i .  . 


€i  -  80  «.6■ 


Si 
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15 


arsf ia«^v       -  _\  '   ,  ■  ^  ^  ^         ■  .  \ 

men ^3  J. n  i«etidir439A  and  i^afldsris  administfa^iye 

f0?var4  up"  Ei~5"  per^sns.        tfts^r  ilQG  pt  Q^i  Junds 
irsia  ens  Sije^l  ytar  ta        jpens  in  ftlie  nsi£t^  , 

/       insei^U'ti^h  SIO  for  fa^n  s^udene  aid  reeLplini* 

/       _         "  ■  ^  '  ^  ^ 

5f jjanj*  ^  Leg  Li  14  si  v4i~^  "Sinda      dent  inUf  d  cuas  "^Ofi  a 
SinqSt  iars?     The  Federal  governmtnt  ifi^^€aU;jif  =  ^he  . 
' student  /rfqUld  pa^  prgqssilnf  =sssti*  ^la.  - 

4  jj-nglg  ■  He^ds  _Ani_IV5l5_  iygtem^    Prgyidss  the  aathgrity 
c6  dav^lsp  and  ispi#fiiefit  a  dSiftmen  a^ads  analysis  for 
_ali  fedsrsi  need-^gased  aid^rsgrams* 

r.     p>f  j.nij_iqri  pi  aegertd^n^  and  Inde  Bend  ens  Studefit..,  13^q 
.  22  ysat^Qids  vaui^  se  .r^gagd€d~ag  degendgnt  unl^'^s  ^; 
ths'/  afs  ;5arri2d  .or  have  depend#nta-ai  "Jisir  awn.— 

'  J  V  fq g g i ^ms n  t a  I  g r  jn^s^ . Cal l_g i^a i  tud v  a nd  .ia i     _a nd 
Syaaigmgn taI~T5anJ        tragedy t5j^^|gr^  D#t#r:Tiining  Ogr^ 
S^ajngU_i~LLv;ng~Cear.i  >     Wsuid  get  sBeeLSLd  agggeducgs 
IHFseWcaTl  is  isilaw  "i.n  detsrmiininf  living  saats  far 
Qgi-ea:?pM5..j^«4dents  apwl/  =a?  ilGQ/afS*  and  Sasis 
<■  *  arfs  iupp.iini^nual  Laans,  ,  "  ■ 


S^-inMLJn.Sg  .ir^d  r-i-inil   P^nillLgS  ?--^Lsi-  - 


5 


13  disqriss  tnt  prsg^arr  ■  J  =^iasi3n  sf-H   kii  saiL3  isrj 

--ZD'  —  -^ngslidait  Taltn;  g^sr^^  and  Sdy^iilsn 
vi^n  high  ws^ifitra^isni        sesnc^^^jsUy  d  ti3dv»n£3«i 


tisn.  dfi'i  wsuli  ie  staled. 


/-^-iring  Cost  at  I-istrug-i^h  PraaT^m.  aiv*i 
l^.pnssis  %Q  tht  pr^olt.iis  3f  nand5Cj??*d  ird 


■  _  _         ■  ■■  I      I  ■ 

vni,    TSACHS^  CSRPS  ^-T  tsa;-^?  rrArrr-'i  >^cnru:-^s .  '^ea 


1.     T^jhnisal/'gdULjj-:-  Ttaeh#y 


■  h 

■     :  .    ■„  .      .     .  S3 


!     t  . 
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(ajgLJ^CIS  jlA?IQNA^  _Dgr£?li£  £SUCA  riQM_  ACT,  -ND£A 


L_4  J/| 


\ 


include  advanced  l^n^iena^ionai.  sgudlt s 

itudi#s.  €g^3p€raE^ye  tdysa^ion  "O  ^hait 

astivL^iti  aiiswed-     Rtmeve  risuirsm^nis  thai 
aqilVL^lfS  be  loqaily  deiL^nid,  and  st^myla^^ 
^  siifsen^ar/  and  stscndar/  jrojaSiB  m  languagei 


sons THUCT IQIU   RI eg TRLIC T lO^I . y  A^i g_ _HEijQ  VAT  I Q  r J 


as  A  Til 


VII 


..i_0_ 


A.    Qvfgyi€^  df  ^he  program 

i*     Integ^si  Rata  gor  ^'asilit^fs  Loans.  Haliti 
durYtnt  3  peroens  Lnt^rti't~~^ati~tb~a  current 
lofig'^term  ra^s  ior  qons  trug  wion  * 

C.     Modify  Fart  S.     Author il#  prggram  £Qf  rtnava^ 

XX*     CQ0P5RATIVS  SeUCAriCUi _  HEA  ■TiTLI  VIII  .  14 

A*     Ovefvliiw  Qf   feht  Frogrira 

S*     Sliminatt  flrani  jCtilingi  *     Thi  raajcimyn!  ffant 
c^klinq        ^llfVciQQ  tow  an  individual  initi- 
EutlOn  and  ;ji2S#0Q0  for  tich.  institutian  in 
a  confortLum  are  ^gmQVtd . 

■  '  'J 

XII.     Q^jUATg  -^^QQRMiL  l^^^^l  _B_6 

A.     Qvt!fyL€w.  of  £ht  Fgo.gfam 

■  a R 5" r^^^  G ji n i r  A $b  Li  Can g e~  Au  fin of  l  1 1  e s  io 't  Q r  1  d y'aj^ € 


S4 


ERIC 
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^^^t'-,S»  au.nonz^i 


l^monitil^iSn  Program 


Rtpail  t^g  Ti-la  vnien  ay^nogis^a  a  narrow 
t^ucation  has 


t8 


f 


pf^vldlflf  'grants  \^  s'^ranfthsr.  ssmmyni     ,  KrVisa  pfs'^rsfas 

si  and  aniVqriL^iai.  TSa  i^isnd  pufpqas- la  luppar^ 

Th#  ftrai  swo  py  upases  CessiaynLt^y  iarvige  and  qenEinuixng 
sdyca^ian)  ars''  Lnqludsd   in  Part  fundi  £qr^  pir^  ai3 

iii©qai«d   iQ^iialiS  an  .^he  sss^a  3^   tne  prspqftiqn  q£  ^ne 
^qtal  p5pulaga,qn  qi  gnt  yni,tsd  ilaets  rssidinf  in  €ha^  itsit* 
Tha  •^caption        gnis  illQa^giqn  ii  iha&  10  p^rsant  qg  tha 
funds  ira  ssi.^iLda  fsr  dms^a^iQita^/  gfanii  wni^^i  afa  ^ads 
Dy  iha  CdrajniaaLgnar^     In  lf?i*  tn«  praftfira  43  "fiundad  IE  ^IS 
^iXiign.     Of  ihaif  114^15  milli^sn       diai^kbuead  tq  the  l^atas 
.^s^ng  tna  allq^a^isn  fqrtnula^  thia  'iuppqris  prqi^cis  sarvi,n^f 
an  'astimfttd  4Q0 * OOU  adul ts^'at  TOO  par^l^ipa^inf  Edllaf aa 
and  univara L ^las ^     ^1^5  ^Llii^qn  ki  ava^lablt  fqr^dLacretlqnsiry 
grinds  whieh  a^a  awarHad  EO  ifna^'igy t^qna  fqif  pro^a^u  rtiaitd 
tq. national  and  fafL^nal  pf€blams>  '  The  ramaind inf ^ fundi  are 
uiad  i^t  tacnnicai  liiisianqe  ag  ^ne  dis^ratLq^  qf  th«  V 
CqmiQiiSlqnar  ^ 

The  «!nlrd  purpqia,  iiiaiing  111^^^.19 »  wnith  ia  m  ?ar^  1 
hat  ntyar  ba«n  iundad.  ^ 

Pgq^ gan>_^gagaELon  and  Sffaqftlyanaga 

L 

the  S&ala  Gran&  pr@f?Ain  is  admin latafsd  by  afenqiei  daaifnattd 
by  ^.na  ^lata  gqva^n.'nan^s .  ^  SacU  q£  in^se  if  ^fi€l€3  davriqps  a 
i^a.^a  plan#  aiiaafLshai  prj.sriiias  amcng  prq/>lais  araai  4nd  Li 
raipsnsiqif  t^t  raviawinf  and  -  ipprsving  insfth.  ^utishal  prap^aaaJ^  i 
far  iuppopti     The  fadaral  iQ^/arnrnfint  prqwPLdai  fiwo  dqlla^i  'far 
evary  dalUr  prqviiai  r?sm  nan^f^daral  isyr^aa. 

S'/aiJiii^ni  lyggest  mat  tnt  pr^^fiis  nia  raauiied  m ■  height tn  103 
tna  awar^ft^ii  Qi  Lfis^itytiona  regard  sq.qem4Tiuni.ty  pr^eieTt 

and  r.ai   Ltd  tq "  isuia  ?aa ilsea t lan  qi!   iynds  ts^^iiiaf  witn 


79 


af£i*^in«f.     "he  gyrran^  Pan  3.   LiSilsr.g  Learn^ni  -^Qyid 
wouia  provi^a  a  i^eas  fgc  lervLset        ^r.t  f rawing  isui^ 

Ellens  wLii  3«  riquii'Sd        aatsn  sits  sslLar  iae  tver'j  ^vs 
deiiifs  eg  Fisda^aJL  grant  lUd  *  Tne  is^uni-y  Serv%3e.  pkr-  WQuld 

^fif  3c©p«  ag   £n8  pra^Fi^  %q  li^tLnfi* 
jt»f*nt  Law 

Titl^  I  prta«nti'/  i.i  a^VLded  into  \  Jtaae  formaia  p^aefsm 
(Part  A  CsifmunLty  Jarv^^s  and  CsnciRUinf  Edijea^ianl  and  a 
mix«d  diacrs^LQnary  and  Sta^a  ^^rmula  srsfrs^.  (Part  1 
Li g«iQfif  ^Lsarning  J ,  "  - 

5ta tafia  lag  Hgjgmmtnda ^ Lan 

Th«  p#spasad  shangas  way  id  isaxi.  ^l^ar  sht  d^ii^jrsfiea 
©t^Wfen  tPit  Communiiy  service  and  C^ntinu^ng  Edueatian 
prof^amsi     Tnt-Cantinuing  ^dysa-4^n  Faft  w^uld'  rsspand 
En*  ne*ds  ©f  grawi^ng  adali  pcpulsiLsn  and .  ffsm^in 

it^ie  pragram.     In  additianf   ^ne  sifiduiLan  ier^etn 
"ja.ntirtuing  edycatian  and  li^el^ng  fdyea^isn  weuid  ss 
*ii5lifiatyd  a/  CBhSQlida^Lng  che  iwa .  >  ^ 

present  i*^l=aSLde$  are  noc  nt^aed*  amri  ?fhi  pra-^  * 
jpQi«d  d4 .« "etEiaTary  grsn^-s  £ar         C5mriLin3,ty  S«rvls9 
=  j^art.  ttQKi^.A  e^;5at4v«iy  allsw  ^ne  'C^m;  iis=*an^L'  t-a  nia:<i 
granei  ^©f  ap«di4i  prs^eccs  ©£  na^L^nai  ar  r^fianal 
prs^iema,  ar  lar  ^tahnigal  asaiiianae  to  States  ar 
pos^ieeDRdary  ma 1 1  ty  t ^ans  . 

The- new  Jai^yriiiy  Wsrvi^e  pragfam  issaslishes  a  strs- 
disaeetianary^  Au tnari^^y  vnicn  W^li  aiiaw  tn?  Odti^i 
foye^n.-n*nt  ta  n«lp  iostmt  praduative  rtlationsnipl 
es^gwefn  uni^veri  1  * 53  and  >A^ir  neit  csminun  l  tiea  , 
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A.^  OVERVIS^  or  THS  P?,flC.3A!i 


if^eiud«d  in  fit%  ii;   to  n^lp  r^fasfpn  iJ^srsr^^i  raain^ain  '  ' 
snd 'iirsfiiinen  chsLr  ^all-tctLafsi  lAd  .^a]4t  sne-a  astfi 
ayai^lAoIft  (Part  Cl-     Ail  □£   ^in^S^  pyraegag  ars  insaadsd 

^ :^oq g am^  ^ ^  and  jji M.d_l ng 

^  11  award  a  art  at  "he  dissifstiQn  qe  tr.e  COBytiljaisnar  v  fiaca 
Qt  fin9  purposes  ds^drL^ed  ai^gva  is  Ln^iud^d  in  ^  s^parais 
prQi&as*     in  SO%al#  2ieJ  ^warda  were  sade  in        1371*  g,n 
vhi^n  «tS9^  wars  ^sk  X,     Awards  und^r  eha  tittle  ca^aliad. 

aimslt  Sly  aiiiian^  ^979  awards  '^ili  ae  apsraximateLy  tna 
laita  *  ,  ■ 
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Wn^t^  .nyrrsn-:   U v  'Part        dtsiisn  .cJij   3^1  3egt#di-sd 

kr,^z^%^^%LOns  r5eei/9  -f.e  same  ss-sunt-ans   -n^  iiga  sr.e 
award  lj  sa-ernin^d  .sy  th't  nuassr  si  asslis^nts  and  tn^ 

-Small  ^raf.:^  ar^  net  partl^ulsfly  u:3#iJi   iar  aith^f  £n#  v#rv 

^^girmired        ;e  in  n«td  af  .  aaaLgtJne*  in  ipgradi.ng  snsi- 

5V«n  wt,in  appropriations  remain  -snitant-.  The  -easyr^s  .  ^d 
W  4.*iS3S3  .^ne  n.fi^d  □£  the^  ins  ti  tu-tisna  ^^^ouid  s#  dtvi;3s*?q 

^n^;:'  na-As  ;n.?  the  .p#5^ .  tn^  itrtngtn'tnif.g  tne  ^aintsnanst 
•gf  .^Hfffjfi  prDViaisn  ij  t^  inaars  tnat  tns  tari#t  Lni^i ig ^isrij 


Ehr^t  ^y^nQriia^iqnsi     iii  JpseiisI  purpose  Qranta  i%w 
cQlLmq^  U5ffi^*.^a  t3  Ms:.^tQf%  ^sepsrmtiv*  sfiarii  .and  s^v^i- 

iiarar/  ifid  '^niarmaiiqn  lervii^ss.'  md  {1}  in§  Lt^f ari^n'shLS 
TriLfiLng  yrQ^^sms.  "  .  ^ 

groans 

katfiQtiz.'/  ^heii  a^^Lvi^iga        new  isund  in  ti^is  li, 

Psf^  i4e^i3ns  l35  and  204  (-autr.oriay  fide  i^ppLemsntai 
Gran  £3  -and  SMsiJi  iursass  gran^a )  ;  and  Paft  1,  i^^isni 
2;il  and  122  UathQ^ii'/  ist  Training  kn4  R'^itarsn  P.fsg^amii. 


i'ht  prspsfai  weuld  csdrdina:,-^  the  irinsvatiy#  itratefLss 
iot  Usrir/  researoa  and  aeveflopmene*   .It.wauld  J 
pravidt  inesn^^vti-  ior  iisrariea  to  Lnsfsaan  tneir 
ft^faativahtss  and  ifiksi^.ncy  5y  snaring  rsssurces  and 
devsiQping,  ne'^  Eecnnsiafi^s  fsr  prsdessing^  siorinf  and 
discrtsutinf  ir,i3tmasj,^n ,     a^Ssarsn  and  d^msnstritisn  in 
ttaia  artai  and.diJieminat^qn        eiis^tiyt'  prs^esi  'deSLfna 
would  se  ^undsd.     Theprspossl  will  also  eii^in^ce  ths 
awsward  legiaU&iye  asc-ai-^aes  thaL  reduse  ©ppoetunity 
isr  a  qarsiui  tari<tt4hg  ot  funds.*     The  syeqessf^i  library 
1  training  pfegriras  would- se^- retained  in  PsfS  S.^ 
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TUlt  :n  Ausnofisai  A  prs^irs.^  5i  3is  =  ?t^.^sna^v  5  ran  "J  is 
^e^Ls^^d  3'/ *re*5'4li^i5ni  ij  iisjr. i.-s^  ^.^i^^  sn^  iris  - i  -  j- i s^fv-ii 

09  prsyidfid  ^naiade  Usui?:-.  st^^lasfA^ni*  wurriayi^m  ie-#isemgn^, 
idmiAiS^m^  ^-i  and  :sanay*me^.E  L^prsvirn^ni..  3nd,3tLudeng  services. 
jWQ=and=£qar-yfar^  ^nd  priva%f  instituti^j^a.  jpt-.f  jr.dsd  ^ 

ind  24  p«retni  .Si  #aer.  issrseria  il  3n  ia  sec-ss-d'^  isr 

aacnort^es  ^ia^i3nai=  T^afi^ini  r^UswinLSs  and  PtoimssQtmn^^E 
fm#ritL,  ina  waives  s^rtain  ^^er-ditatisn  rfquir^renes  isr 
i.ns£i£u|iQns  sn  'Indian  reaarvi s^.i  ar  ihsas  aerving  gas- 
aianEiai  pej^la^ians  Q?4Iat4v^  ^er^^ajis  S^^ani^ii-iseakin^ 
■  ^ "  5le.  ;  ^         V    .        ^ ' 

fhe.pFqgranJ  haa  £«^n  iJliy  fanded  a;  1120  Miilisn  is  iissil 
^yoars  snd  iiiOi   200  inai tiy t ^.snj  ars  recaivLng  grants, 

th«  program  i.s  csniid«r*d  as  a  ^2^^  ini tu tianal  aid  sypele' 
m«at  to  tna  sEud^nt  aid>raf?ami  r^nd^a  by  Titi#  IV^  sinse" 

artd ^sduqatiQnaily  and  teengmicaily  J^privgd  students. 
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s.    T-ms  ::n  ?r  p^!^pcs£  az-t^v  3niu)> 

f 

T.eni  and  fiscal  stasLli^v.  "ha  ar.nyal  ay^ngif  in  t  isn  will 
FrfMne  Law  / 

TUi«  l::,   SastUn?  aal  and  la3Ul,  s?i^tSy  anly  £hat 

far  iyf'/ival"  iP.d  "  is^lAtrnd  i^m  ^fta  .^iin  ^ue^tRES  3f 
lie  lift.'* 

Th^dmirila^f a^Lsn  □£  zhis  prsgram  hi?  bstn  hampered  ;y 
Eha  curfene  ian-fuafs  which  is  vfcy  broad  arid^cenEains 
ttrmi^'-sueh  a  a  ■'§u£  qf  th«  acadt^U  mainf  ftr^am'*^-whUh  art 


§Qlh  su^mQdad  ir.d  diffLauli  dif iR«  ^dmiaUcrativeliif . 
rh«  propoaad  ianiyags  would  'siifniiia^i  ssnSuaisn  and 


tha  prQ5©aal  laR^ua^a"  aiao  ^Qnf^rma  with  ijfiiilng 
rt^uiatiqn  aad  thtrtfsrs  wlU  malniain  Ihe  aiiisiing 
met  Of  ina£Uy|,isni  sligiblt  ler  Ehs  pra^rani.v.. 
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^'    ^^f^g  Hit  torn  PANGf  fLAmnmi  iB-'^tnii 

caUen  ler  Ttiit  HI  granes.     Vary  sa^U,  □ne-y^S^i-ar-i 
^i^ti  -ii^*  inmtytisni  would  U  ^equirtd  is  sddifagi 

Law 

Th«=Gyrr«nE  asaiuE*  do«s  no t^w squirm  aush  a  plan.' 
ig^gan  I  Of  Rtggnyagnda%i.5rt 

^SSSfH^*^^*  ^^^^  ppat  sffeettv.i^  When  de-ysi^d  to  letiviUes 
wti^  ars  ^Qmpan.hfei  of  a  .rOmprth^hSive  pian.  iueh  slates  "wi?? 
ftia©  Dm  lisefui  tn  reading  luturi-yeag^  fundini  deslsiSns 


0,-) 
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D.     TITLE  UIi     PUHATlQgl  _0r  ja^^tSi      (jSCtlQN  304  C? 


Q    A  ffsni  Qi  one  tQ  tA^%9  ysars  4fi€r  whiqh  the 
insiilut^On  CQUid  resgmpete  for  a  Tieie  lil 
gran E I  or 

s 

0    A  larger  Qne^tim*  grins  ior  up  to  seven  yesrii 

^sghdpi  reaeLving  ^u€h  a  grant  csuld  not  reapply* 

ynder  soih  optLaR^  iqhssia  wauid  ae  reqyirtd  ta  speeify 
ms^syr^^lt  ss^eetivas  be  aghieviid  each  ysar  Ln  order 
to  c6ntinu«  So  receive  landing*  *^ 

?reMnt__  Law 


Current  law  does  nqs  specify  me  duritiQn  i^w  a  gymb. 

Present  regulatLqns^  allsw  gs-ants  lasting  up  bq  live 
y«4rs* 

Reaaqn  far  aeqqraigjljaiiQn 

This  prspatal  prQ^idei  institutions  ths  opt^qn  qf  a 

ionf'^te^  ^qmmit^ent  which  would  lead  the  institutions 
tq  sell'-3yi^i€i«nt  itaeus..  ^ 

'A^  seven  year  ooEs^it^ent,  frqn  the  Title^III  program  would 
allow  a  school  to  devote  itself  to  a  sora  extensive 
'  plan  qf  development*   If  the  institution  does  not  believe 
that  ieven  years  woyld  be  su££ioient  it  would  oe  able 
to  oqrapete  ior  a  shofter^ttrm  grant  under  the  one<^t@^^ree 
^ear  grant  authqrjity.  ^ 
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funds  scssidi-,,  eg  the  wa.  sri-.^i*  us«d  i?'t5|  iSLu- 


Pg^lene  Lav 

This  would  sa  3  new  aycrtQ^iEv, 


»«sign5d.^^g  bring  r*v«ny93.  inms  Tl ^ie^  III  aehsdis  aL 

K*^-f!  ^^^^9  same  Ziffle,  newsver.  tht  grti-er  Dsr^Lon  0? 


6 
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iV*     STHPfi^lT  AJSIiTA^jC.ij   LjAHSi     dgk  TITLE  17.   PA^Tg  B .  A|fD_  0 

A.       U'/Eiyipf  Qf  THE  PBCGR^S  .  « 

1*)     Ths  HaSi.gnai^  ^^pBgt  Student  ^/sgn  ggsgrja  ( NpaL)  nas  tna 

□    jgy^gs  g£  funds »     isfi^Qis  see  up  rsyslvLng  Laaft  iiinda 

( a  i  to  i,rsEio)  T  ^ 

^    Lsan  LisisaV^*  Loans  art  limited        i3,iQ0  fstf  the  iirst 
%  two  yaara        soseaecfondary  aeudy,  a  latJl^  of  iS,0SO 

£Qf  yKdsrfi'lduate  study,   and  a  E^tal  of  lid, OOP 
thrQufli  "^gradu^^s  schs^I^ 

q    Tt^rmg^'e;*  Agpaymgnt^     Mpaym^nt  may        aver  a  ten  year 
^  p«rlsd  { ta payment" lens^u i«  sat  by  aehgsLa)  wish 

3  p«ffgtnt  inttrsst,  baf inninf  i  mentha  after  laiving 
S€ho@lf  With  dtfer^ei^ti  |>p4  ^anaallati^ns  .£o^  spm^itiQ 
kinds  0£  puQiiid  M^'^lCs*  ;  ^ 

5    Fr\^gram  Nanaaam^ni*     gaeh  tfiit Italian  is  respgnstbie 

To€  manaqkng  mm  iunds»  paking  laan  awards  and  dsttraina- 
^ tions  oi  sitident  nted^  and  aifvla^nf  and  dslledtini 


i tuian ts  ai,ded   fith  ev«f  ¥|Q0  millisn  in  leans* 

Ov«r  1,400  schools  p&rtielpats.  the  averafa  iQan 
•-fas  absut  IT^I*     Over  the  pr§gffam|s  hiitsr/i  sines  . 
liSif  a^ut  |i  sillion  has  qstn  iQanad  te  soae  i-i 
milliQn  siudeata* 


,  20  the  Gu a ga n t j eji_  i  tud e n.t  Lga n  ^ P ggg.r_i ( Qi L 1  haa  the  fQllowlnf 
provis  ions  I  j  - _  . 

©    i i iql ^^jL_iQ-rgqwe rs *     Ail  itudenes  attend inf  more,  than  "' 
^         hal^-tise  ar«"ilifibie  fqr  a  loan^  without  regard  for 
family  ineose.  ^  . 

f         o    iourea  5g  funds.     Lqani  art  made  by  cge^ersial  lenders « 
scngoia  anU^ime  4^an€Les  uiilizinf  ismt  pugliq  and 
aestly  privats  capital* 
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0     Lean  Umi£s,     Lean  iimk^s  art  52^500  ser  ^cademig 
ya^r  tar  ynderi^iduat^g  wieh  a'  S7 ^ 5Q0" iggraf asa  ' 
liraie^j  ^11, □00  ihnuiiiy  graduat#  4nd  e-rsiesg i.gnal 

qf  earliei'  laans.     Ltndsri  a£ttgn  i©t  wheif'  own 
^  liaici  and  sTttaria  far  ^lifLbiiity, 

"    ^    Terag  gi__llepaymenc.     Sspaymgni  perieds  sr*  set  sy  sha 

tAtefest  sRa^rfsd  a^  7^  percent  a'is#f"  Leaving  ieheol. 

defauii  Issaei'r^  '  , 

^    3U33idligs  tha  ian^er*  iy  p.iying  a  ip^siai 
silQwancs  abavg  Ehe  Xpir^efit  gftarged  the 

payi^gha  full  intareat  on^^e  isan  while  the 
itudint  Li  in  ^Qlieft  and  during  oerisds  sf 
defermentj  ■  " 

—    PEQVLde37;thrsugh  the  Federal  ri'naneing  lank, 

...   9S  pereeni:  eg  the  sapitai  whish  the  Student  ■ 

^  Lsan  MarkeLir\g  A33QQLai.iQn  (SLmA)  has  used 

tQ  putdhase  loana  and  sake  low  sest  advaatea  ^ 
to  lenders i 

f 

=    ^ypporta  guarantee  afensies  by  reinsuring  student 
,      .^Qana  and  by  previdinf  Federal  advansea  and  ^adiiiin- 
iatrative  allgwanges. 

Q    gregram  Pata^    in  flagal  year  li78|  an  estimated  1*01 
mUlion  studenta  received  $2  billion  ts  attend  1,120 
schooia*  The  average  loan  wat  about  fl,iOQ.     Over  fl3 
billion  has  Seen  loaned  Jlnce  the  inception  ofi  ^he 
prograia  in  19^1-.=.  '  "  "  -  . 

itydent  Loan  Marktting  AssseiaElon  (SLMA)  chartered 
^5  t*^is  Act,   13  also  an  important  element  in  the  operation 

s    in  li72j  SLMA  waa ,  sstabliahed  as  a  f  ederally-aponsortd^* 
pri'/aie  fsr^profit  oorpo^ation  to  expand  the  avalli-' 
bility  Of  loan  sapital  to  QSL  lenderi. 
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13) 

:t  is^s  -nil  ty  srsvLdi.-^  a    'sfCSndirV  ras>Tf^  fsr  osli 

SL:'A  purchases  itydtn ;  .1  Jani        £y;L  fas^  vil-g 
ir-;m  l^nd#-i.      r;  tin  ^iss  adyanst  ts  the  lender 
fundi   in  in  s^sun-  up  ;a . 30  Sers^ni  a?  tni  Lsnd#r'3 


juFper?  is^n  surehases  and  idvanceg  bv  iiauints^ 
itsess  3-d  -gndi.     Hswgvsr*    in  li"4,  SLMA  was  siv^n 
sf^s  2iLUtv  ta  bcrrsv  -gnty  fuem  zhm  federal  gevtrnfneRi: 


ihifC'^in  ^hi  Ftdtral  Finanelng  lank 

3     3L.'A  n^w  nas  "sstjl  pursnaieg  and  advinses  abeut 
31. i  biilLsn,   abau;  ninety-fight  sgretnt  fifianegd 
Ftd^rai  fundi, 

a     iLMA'i  ineamg  fbgjgfi  -axts)  has  ind-iaiid  f-sfr. 
Sa.g  ^Lliisn   in  1?74  tg  311.4  fnillien  In  IfTS. 

3.     Th^  ryggQitd  -can  ?r^5?3n:3 

The  Ad-niniJtTatisn  srspests  ihe  #iEa3l  iihmtfii  sf  a  OevWrnment 
itudsnl  Lean  Ajiaciatisn  vniqh  wUi  adipiniitsr  th#  :!iajar  Federal - 

itudtn^  lean  pg'sgra.-g.     This  Aiiseiatisn  will  b#  a  iasarate 

agency  wLihi^  ^he  Cepar^mtf!^.     The  eniti  officer  sf  thf 

AjiseUtisn  w;ll  be  isesinted  by  and  will  reeest  to  th^ 
S^ertcary*  ■ 

Thf  MCSL  pr-grarn  v^Ul  b#  trinjfars-id  ints  a  n^gd-bastd  Saiig 
^ean  pr&|ram.  The  Basis  Laan  wsuld  W  thi  final  element  in  the 
itu^enl's  lid  paeka^%.  The  oackagt  wsuld  be  SB-l^Brised  sfl  the  ■ 
expgeted  fa:!;Uy  fi?ntributisn  j  Ft^«ril ,   ftatt,  and  privitt 
gfjncj;  itude^t  earhinqs  se  eeher  £3r:na  ef  self^heia  in  th* 
inininiys  amaunt  Of  S7QQ-  and  finally  the  paita  Lsan  us  ts  th^.  ^ 
tasai  ^ait.  af  idubatLsn  aj  ieterT^ined  under,  the  prqessed  iin^lt 
n^edi  malyiii  iyi^em-  .  ' 

-  ,  / .  ■J  _  . 

i')    "-^f  ^^Ai^  l^an  sesgram  wguli  havt  falldwing 


£ii3»alt  Sa^rawtci,  Lcani  win  b^  rr 
iraduates  and  graduate  itudtnti  {^xq 


madf  13  ynd^r- 
.    ^siyiive  Of 
iradujts  stJd^nti   in  -iedieine,  lav  and  business 
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Q     ^Q&n  A.iieyn£5.     Individuai   .sans  w,Ui         lim* -ti 

i?^.3yt4efT,  iSCGa,  s^aer  ^orita  snd  Jfii^-^eis 
doiapartent  si  iTUQ),  -  in  atddi-ign  ^ner^  wbuid  let 

^    ^?"ff  H;^H        i3,7io  far  undergridu^iea 
—  .:a3a.,^^.,*aao -lep-f gadtiste  g^udsntsV  '  '  : 

a  ^stai  QE  S2S,0Ctj  ist  ^Qt,\  g^der3*^%d"a^e  " 
and  iradu4it?« 

^    lai-^ges^  Cn^^ses  t5_StudeRtl^    Studants  will 
snarged  iev-tH  p^tdeni  Of  Ts-i^sury  Dill  rate 

.ninas  ana  ^eegent,  wniCneVef        l^aaV  iR-aehael 
.ntareae  payments  will        fargivtn  tow  uftds^g r aduataa 

Q    SQUgee  gg-CaaUal.     Lain  easiial  Will  fee  g^avidtd 
■    ay  the  new  A^oseiatisn  (whUh  wsuid  &a  a  riderii  ■ 
ajenjy)   froa  MDiL  ^oUegtions  and  ssr-Qwing  Sram 
Treasury*!  ,  ■ 

■  ^    aaHing.        Laan>     The  f inAnaiaic aid\Qmie»^'^a2''^™^  ~ 
the  institutien  of  agtendanse  would ■  irraks  the'detar- 
raination  at  ^lifibiiimy  and  loan  amouni.  T^e" 
inasitugion /would  the^  diiourst  the  Synda/dravifts 
on  «  line  qC  eredii  f^gm  the  new  Asaooiatisn* 

=  o    Colleettlons.     The  AssGgiation  wauld  Provide  egntf^lL?^' 

.ierviqing  and  ^ileytion  ai  Isan^;  ani  wauld  "nave 
authority  ta  oontraqt  ioc  thtie  funotians* 

a,   l^erms  of  Repayments,  ioann  will        oonsalidated  ^ 

far  Repayment.  ■  The  length  of  the  repayment  pgfiad" 
would  depend  apon  the  siie  af  the  atudent^s '^tatai  loan 
pBlifatipn,  with  a  ihortfe^  term  for  smaller  loans  and 
a  maxiffium  period  of  20. years*     fhe  -^liface  period- 
before  repayment  befina  will  oe  set  at  four  monthu* 

The  GiL  pragraa  wQuid  be  ahanfed,  inta  a  iuaglemantal  La^n 
profram  whose  purpaje  would  be"  to  provide  pkrents  and  students 
with  f  way  to  spread  gut  agine  ar  all  oi  tneir  share -oe 
eduoational  gesta*     This  iuppleaental  Loan  program  is " for 
■parents  as  well;  as  for  students  rsoeiving  Title  IV  assistange 
Who  would  use  this  program  only  to  iupplLenS  the  atf  allKSL 
for  example  this  loan  eeuid  se  used  to  help  meet  the  #ipeoted 
.aaily  c|ntriaution  or  the  self-help  qomoenent,  or  it  might 
SL^ISlS'^i-i^  S^^,^^;^  where  the  remainihg  aast  of  "attendantfa 
ejpqeeoed  the  lasie  Loan  limits*     ramiliss  who  ohase  .lot  ^a 
apply  £or  atna&  sinanqial  aid  oould  use  t^iii  gupa»=men''ai 
Loan  to  meet  eduqaiional  aoits.  -r, 
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Sj^    All  ^ndgygraduali  insi 


Lftan  Ainsuf,^!.     Annual  sse^swrnf  wiU  5e  l.m*  .si 
ftna^  ^3ttsl  afi  all  sitiisanet  la  nst  ^sri  tn^/ 

ssit  a£  €dueitisn.   In  idei'Lan .  thar*  weald  ^u. 

Annual  Uai^t  si  11,000  far  and^^gr3du3.te 
a>.d  SlOf^CU  ^or  gradaaca  itudenci  isf  tnq 
at  she-  3asi5  and  Lnt  Supplgrasnsai  Loans. 

Camaia-vg  Liaiii  aff  iSD.OOO  ia^  undergifad- 
uaESS  ai^i^j  340, '"30  sv^^r  bath  unde-^g^aduafte  .linu' 
fraduaci  ytifk  j^r  sota  lajis  and  iypplami;-:vS^\ 


In^trtiS  ChS^e^a  to  BQrvawtCl.  Semwtri  will  Be 
enat*S#d  cng  ?a^e  tn#  Treasury  3 ill  sluS  anf 
^gretnft.^     I^^^rtit  aavmgnea' Will        made  w^lle 


Q     SQqgge  si  Capiaal,    ^Prsv^dtd        srivatg  Itndsifi 
-    Uahki,   Lnssitutians,  mtm.)  with  insreaied  felianei 
gn  Stati  kq^nsk^^        nen«p^s£i%  agtHsiaii  appointgd 
bv  a;  Stass  Q*f  the  Assasi4t40n  ts  aiiurii  'su^figlant  ' 
sapitaU 

p    ic^slal  Allewangg  Psvmenti.     The  Ftde^al  fsv^rnnient 
yauid  pay  Itnda^i  a  ssniian^  apicial  ailoWan^i  af 
2,1  peraent  absve  the  serrswei-ia  int#reit  rate* 

Q    Callgg^ian§>     Primary  qw  stasndar/  Icir.dyra  wsyld 
ae  rsipenai3l5  Sar  SQll^e-iana  prist  d^fiyl*. 
and  the  AJsoeiatian  ar'  State  Agenaies  waald 

^    "  rtspeni-^bl*  aacsaqu#nS  to  dafault  tai  in  aurrgnt 

a     Ter^a  ag  Resayrnent.     R^paymeni  ttrn.^  wUl  be  iet  by 
ay  iae  Ithdar  up  to      aaximam  at  2D  ytiifi.  L^ndtts 
Will  ae  encouraged  ra  ^ake  -atal  laan  indnstedneii 
%n%o  aeeayntiin  sgitiaf  rtpaynient  lahtdulti  and  ts 
riiake  frad-^*a5ed  ripa'/nitnt  apiiani  J'/lilaalt.  Th^ 
7yra5e  periad-;  a^ifate  repaymen-  aegini  viLl  se  is:; 


\ 
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ggggfida,^  Mag-ki&f     k  otesndary  'SMr'^et  will  se 
raaj-nEainid  "b'/_;"sSff  Atseciatisn  whleh  administers 
ih*  Sasif  Loa^R  er^sf^ars*     It  veuld  be  authgrissd' 

^.|?_J.?JJ^m4_J^e_latr^  =th«  -   

fedsrsl  Finar^sing  ian^F  and  sthee'  liabillEies 

iL^A  arising  Srsm  iLMA's  purdhais  ot  goramit.^ents 
ts  pufgRase  scudenE  l^ms.     Tht  siauffiftisn  wauid 
gggur  after  issienifertr  30,  1311,  md  prior  £s  = 
Januar/  I,  IfS'l.  .  . 


C*  Ratignalf 

The  l^an  prspeiais  are  intended  cs^^aeee(apl  ish  ewq  ::ia^3r 
ab.^tc^ives;     ta  Qiitriiy  the  distinct  purpssea  si  the  ^we 
prgg^'ams*  4nd  ^s  ensure  aecsss  ts  Lsans  for  thsie  students 
Who  have  the  greatest  nseds . 

The  iJCiL  prqfram  was  deoigned  ts  assist  the  needitii 
stuients.     It  asdsmplishes  th^s  obj#etivt  but  n©t  fyllyj 


^  Vs^Q^  g  g=w  ft  i  g  h~  a.-  5 1  yd  g  H:  t=  Hs  ^-s  Iriq  -i  big 
is_j_g_t  ajTsitrarilyT  ngt  gn  tnt"  sasi's        tne  rgmain ing 
need  _ot  t^t  student  after  ather  sgurees  gf  supggrt 

including  -a  r^aignasLt  Cimil^  gentributisn  are 
taken  Ints  idqaunt. 


©    Many  gggr _3_tUdeht3  ^hg  need  Loans  dg  ngt  reggivg 

,  "the k  _t a n u e  g__|g^;oJ^ng"^     '1 5i  L  f  y nd  i  are  1 4 ^Ji  t gd  y 
nou  gnl^  because  g£  lagj^  gf  grgwth  gf  Fedtral 
dontr ibiitigns  but  als©  bedaui^        the  hifh  default 
rate  in  the  ^regrain.  (currently  abgut  17  percent); 
the  amount 'sf  MC^L  t^nds  availabli  tg  a  given 
eaJflpus  is  not  r*lated  tg  the  agf regat^  need  ei 
students  gn  that  casipus^ 

Law  incame  students  whg  dm  nat  regeive  >*OiLa  gften  ^anngt 
.  gbtain  CSLs.     Lenders  in  GiL  set  man*/  sf  their  swn  criteria 
£gr  njaking  Igans.     Often  pear  students        wha  have  na  banki^ng 
feiatignshia  with  the  Lenders  and  Whs  esre  seen  as  pgof:  ei'edit 
risks  (in  spite  af  the  underi'/lnf  Federal  fuarantf*)  ^sanngt 
gbtain  CiLs- 

The  laan  prapbsal  addresses  the  acgeis  gbjgctiv^  thrgy^h 

a  iasid  Lgan  prggram  wfileh  wauld  engure  access  ta  laans 

up  to  |he  'remaining  need. but  only  aster  other  scurces  cf 

supsart  are  taken  intg  adegunt*     With  this  purpgse  fgr 

Basic  Leans,   ^he  ^ther  prsgram  —  Supplemental  Laani  — 

laficaily  becames  a  prggram  is  help  f amil ies  spread  aut 

thtir  eansributign  tg  th^  stiident^s  needs*  1 
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In  i4r^c\€r  d^sail,   tn#  jrspsits  l^sis  Lean  f^s^^^^s  weuid 

iasis'  £dus^£4snai  □eser^uiiiv  Grant  pregrkm  wn4sn 
uiei  a  f.atianal  lyisim  ss  diitrisut^' iviilasla  Sunqi 

^iv©  sr        is  acnsQl> 

^na  ^nasitutianJ  t^mnif^rrinf  it  ta  tn^  s^ew  and 

natiQnai  l#r\B^r.     iiewsvsr/   tht  rtsasnai^ility  far  , 
paekafing  sn#  i4s;a  Lsmn  with  sthgr  aid,  and'f Of  . 
:eteffaining   (w^in  sns  itud^n-)   tth't  imaunt  a-f  the 
^  laan  vauid!  fftpam  wLtn  gam^usei  tQ  tnsu^t  that 


a    ynd§^  tns  pfspaafd  iasi^.:aan  anagram*   inrngrgit  rat§§ 
dharggd  ghrjOUd^nt  weald  a^  lea  ai  T.^eretnt  ar  ani5 
pUfaenS  ^elsw  tne  rr?asu?7  Bili  fatf.j  wnieht'/gr  Is 
.lawgf .    Wt  praaasg  yjdatinq   th#. interist  ffmtaa 
enarftd  students  isr  isvirsi ^rgaaoni i 

.    —    Th#  ©riiinal  senatpt  ec  MDiL  was  ta  iktaaliah 

fgvelving  ^uRdj  wnieh.  would  ei^entually  b€  maintained 
by  eailtssisns  and  riquipe  ns  additional  sapital 
aant^i£it3i^lsni>     d4yen  the  laereaia  ifi  ggaeral 
incereit  rates^   the  3  percent  r;ate  meana  that 
inflasian  "constantly  m.tQdmm  ihe  valus  □£  the 
rtvalvLnf  fu-dMtv-en  i£  ealle.stisna  art  at  an 
aeegptablt  Itvti)^   ihiia  ftquiring  eanEinainf 
ff'J^^ai  eanstiautiOni.  "  ' 

The  3  peraent  ifiitr^aft  rati  wai  set, at  a  time 
{in  1913)   BL%  whien  Treasury  ^atei  wire  3.1  perstnt 
sni  haffit'  SQrtgaits  ve^e  a-  aecut  5  serpen t, " previd Ing 
a  aifni^iqant  aui  nat  evgfiy  large  auaaidy. 

This  rats  was  alia  aet  at  a  tlme^when  the  SaJia  " 
Grant  cragram  ^id  not  exist,  and  thus  a  iueaidiged 
laan  sragfim  was  the  only  aaaiatanse  sj  tfie  federal 
gevfrnment  ea  peer  students,     tlgw,  federal  grani 
asiijSijnse  appraaahea  i3.i  Plllisn  per  vfedi  i 
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P^esantly  ease  4a  ausn  as  13  sereent* 

—     Ths  prggrim  veuld  alia  rs^a^n  anaen^i  iusatan-^a^ 
asuree        susiidy  iof  tne  undtrgradys eg  iiuden- 

ae  cprfi^^sn*  *^  ^ 

*  IMS  ring  into  %hs  tgagnins  s^ggggg  i:oQ_vgy  i^g^y^ 

gUminaeed.     At  tfia.  tima^this  -prsviaisn  wis  Inaet^d, 
eijmencary  and  aeesndary "  tneoll-aentJ  were  g^swing 
and  Ejlere  was  a  iftartaga  oi  tms^n^TB.     Maw  vi--i 
,    declining  gn^qllsenta,  m-g  p^sviiLah  is  ns  lange- 

was  a  aurpiua^QE  aver  50,000  suaiifi«^  i#aent-i 
and  deffland  £05  n^wiy  quaiiSied  teashgei  is  nst  ' 
3 — — ^---e3tp«ettd^^0-i-nsr^^€-yn  £i  1  tH^=  mid-i  i  30  *  a  wh tn 
tlementiiry  and  se^andaey  en^aiimenij  may'sea'K 
EQ  rise  u-,gain. 

TSreyiih  ihe  aupplemental  Lsan  israg^am  parents  will  tg  abi# 
.0  Dorrew  Eheir  expeeted  Samil:;^  ssntFiiutian  and  a--jd^fi-i 
■€jnoo^raw  their  exp^eied  seii-n^ip        tduaafiisnai %M^enseg 
SfSJrfffS  tne  barfswing  limlta  in  iht  iaais  Laan  pragram. 
EsssnEiaily,   tnin  Pfograffl  repr«senia  £=niy  a  -sadist  '-f^anq# 
frem'the  gurreat  GiL  pfogeamsj  hawevgr,   there  art  "sev^rli 
crucial  differences i 

,0  .The  Supplementtai  Lqan  pragrim  wauid  ha\?e  aa  i-^i  cUar 
syppl'/ing  liquidity  to  families  "and  /tudents- 
previdinf  them  with  a  means  cs  soread  aut  tha  eests 
ac  edu.e4tiQn,  whien  chey  can  reasanabiy  be  axBectid 
■  tQ  met  t »    "  ' 

Q    parent^  —  as  well  aa  students        vduld  .be  eligible 
aarraweri,   in  kiepLng  with  ihii  jurpsse.^^ 

a     It  is  also  apprapriitte  sh^t  inieress  rates  -s^  the 
iupplemental  profram  be  higher  tnan  far  the  iaaic' 
pr©fram  ainee  Lt  serves  as  a  sysscitute  t"ar  a  legiti- 
mate family  SsntrLSyticn ,  .   Hdwe'/p?^*    i-^a"  ^a^s 
Tr^aaury  bill  plus  snt  percent  —  acill 'reeresenti 'a 
suBstanEiai  sasiidy  in  sejaaarisan  with  sh='  -^ami '  V  i 
aiternati*/*  larms  af  Sgrrawins.  ' 
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Sgcandajv  Market 

wlLl  ^nt  l53n  Jrs^ris  and  will   tiss  t^n'Suei 

wnivsr.  ^yrrsri-Ly  i^SJ  it  i#c^ndarv  far  shs  "31  prss^sni, 

si-cs  its  ssrtfsLis  li  iniv  ^uaranti^'  Fi^itjai 

invoivi  jsM.  rii^        %r.^  'nvsstsr.     rAli  is  net  the 
sase  fsr  3L'*rti  iti  prsflsi  are  pridi5t3sle  ^nd  iully 

a     3ecaui«  it  is  prsS i ;-rra> i ,   i^s  inssn^ivis  —  suits 

asg^ssr  iaEil*?  — ara  te  -a5?imiit  ^hat  profit*, nst  nsceisaril/ 
tniur«  ths  wliiis  avaLl^bilL^y        CSLs.  ^ai  riliSivuLy 

isnierva ti'/i  suv^n-  sslisiti  and  pi^^hi  only  lew-riiH 
paf^^r'    Cne  ^e^ult  cif  thii  iJ  ^hat  small  Bi^nHl  and 
^        ianhi  that  lend= ta  hi^h  Ttsh  bsrrswsgi  ar^  ^ec^n 

^      UfiasU  t3  agntfU  frs-  SLMA'i  iseendarv  marHet  activities. 
StJIA  -nust  tilane?  a  hi^hsr  vitld  fto  its  ihsrihsflderi 
vijch  greater  Isan  availisiIUy  t^t  student  Ssrrswers. 
It  Li  intviEisIf  tnat  sfiin  the  letter  susiers. 

,  The  l^s- 1  Lsan  ^r^^rin\  will  Ue  phas?c  =  ir^  svir  three  yeiri.  ^ 
In  th#   iirit'yesr*   50  n^r  =  en-  ^t  eitisiated  f  wii  1-f  und  In^  ^e^ulre- 
:t;snii  wiii  St  -3de  iviklasU-        serstn^  the  st^end  ytari 
jng-i33  ptrsfTi  the  third.  . 

In  tne  nrit  yeir  s£  apt^ati-n,  eitif^at^ri  is^n  Andes' 

Setin  3a5is  and  3 I  I'^nental   Lsan^      ^"ri^ii,  w  1 1 1  se   -  3  =  3  ^ S  ii  1  isn  *  ■ 

rhij  Will   SJFvgrt  Is^-i   far  ^b^ut   3,1   -UlL^n  iti^denti. 

'3v  lV?5.    tn^  =T=gr^^J   -ill   =f   Sjlly  phiS^d-in  i-d  lian  valsir:^ 
Li  si^i^at^d  at  al-sst  Si  silUsn,  with  Ica-i  ^ile  tj  aseut 
■  2,%  T;ilLiC-)  siydtnts". 


of 


Stue«n»  Aided  tr.i  Av,ra«t  laan  Ar-eu-ta... 


2.3  mULion  in  1933  undtr  th^  laiu  ind  fel 


.hs^prsffara  is  Juliv  funded  in  1093, 


1,352*500  i^udtnCJ  and  by  l^ii,  La^ni 
*v?rjfihg  fl,^3r  will        provided  ia 

—Tht  average  ameunt        ghs  Ueis  Leans  ^/h^n 

.  the  funding  required  la  se^t  itudent  ne*d' 
if^sr  tajcin^  ints  eeniidefr^cUn  other  piLr^l, 
S^ags,  leeal  and  InatUuEignal  aid,  ffamiiy" 
eoniribuEleni,  and  student-  aaif-help.  "ih- 
Diftjt  Lean  was  cans Sf a Intd  by  the  fundJ 
avaUablt  at  the  tn^tltuii^n/^  ^1 

Laans  under  the  iyppUmsntal  preifami 

'S^n"^'"^  wlU^^be  pfivided  tta  " 

WJSQ^QQO  styden^a  in  ipni,  and  by  I9f5, 

'     1,347,330  stydents. 

-        '  'J  , 

-=Th^  rtduccion  in  the  average  SuppUirantal 
Laan  £rQni  the  eyrreni  GuarantffeH-  taan  is" 
Jjssible  b€^ause.^$tud.nt  need  wlU.bg  ^et 
.hrqufh  tht  OasLs  praafam  wlih  \hg  fyp^l^" 
•.entai.LQan  substitutinf  Sae  the  i^seqted 
,a,"nUy  aentributian  and  she  eel f-rrel-s  ^= 
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In  addition         zn^  m2Q^  changes  (^.g.  /  ie^n  iimiGs,  parent 
ioana,   m^sr^st  and  special  ailowanqg  ratts}  which  iharpin 
tns  ydL  pTOgrini:a  3yPBlemgn&ml  eharmctar,   tht  AdminiSE-asion 
wr3pQs#i  -□i^Qwing  itssnearv  imtndniin^i         Part  3 

T^Eie  IVp     Trteit  amtndmtncs  art  dastgntd  tg  aim?li£y  and 
Lniprovf  isn\inii^ra-isn  of  the  prcgram,  tiiminata  unnaciiaai"/ 
sap^rwor.^  and  riguiatsr/  suraan,  and  imsrQv^  loan  acetia'-^" 
^iiLtV   tD  all  eligLsla  obrtsweri. 
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Ikgb lemeht&iLBana  ^  Faekaging  Reqai reman t 


fhe  Adminiifti'ation  p^Qpcita  tii^t  Jappltiaental  Leans  Si 
iimitid  to  tducaiionai  sosnn  minus  other  financial  mid 
which  has  been  awarded  or  ls  txptetsd  fgr  ^ha  p«riQd"sfi 
She  loan.    Thm  Administration  .also  prQEosta  that  if  the 
itudene  is  also  apBiying  for  a  daiic  Laan  ior  this 
enroiLTient  ptriad,  the  Basic  Lean  must  be  awarded  befort 
.  tat  scnaal  can  cir^igy  the  apoiieant^s  tli^isit  nor  a 
Sappiementai  Loan*     CApplieatian  iot  a  Qasic  Loan  would 
jntaii  asstssmtnt  of  ijcpi^-ad  famiiy  eontrisution sili- 
h#lp  CQmponenE,  etc*)  .   .       .  , 


22  J 


Fraaent  Law 

Thare  art  no  sueh  requirements  in  tha  duerant  GiL  ^-aw. 
(Frepoaed, .cut  n^t  yat  Einai,  GSL  program  ragulations 
would  limit  loan  amounti  to  educaticnal  sosti  lass 
Qthar  aid. )  . 


Raasgns  iojf  E.ecommendation  '  -  -  =-^_= 

Thaie  proviiions  will  help  implemant  out  general 
:pacJfafingV  concept,  curtail  ovaraward  situations  in- 
which  a  student  recaives,  duplieativa  aid=  to  cover  the 
same^  costij  and.  raduca  student  indabtednesi  (and 
petantiai  for  default)* 
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Tn§  Adminij-rasisn  srspciii  -nit  int  GIL/  sassUm^naai 
L^an   repayment  s^risd  ;t  tx^gnd#d   irsm' IQ   ts  2Q 


-pt^mtssOTY  f\Qt^  ii  #:«tGu-ij,   'ti^etLsni  42T?ijii); 


Tn#  longer  rtpaym#nt  t#risd  lii^i-  ii  b#ligv«d  ^ 
nts€ii4ir/  sa  lilsw  spreading  oa%  oi  n^^BL^fw  hisntr 

( A  serrsw^^^  _  isr  lasLs  Loi"hi  niighc  acsu.T.ulits 

1  3f  540,000   Lf,  iassUrr>intai  Laan  deeti*)  Ltr.deji 

would  ^#  ^nesurmge^j       ps-Qvid#  eerrswer^  wi-n  rssavmeni: 
pgridds  .hi-h  =aJie-=t3til  d^ot  Uvti  into  aeeount;  Is 
wtii  ai.       prcvidg  gradys^td  rtpaym^ni  isn^duie  sptisni. 

The  txiatsnee  oi  a  itqsnd  VliJi  sf  ^ni  Ig^ny  liniis  hai 
Ee^h  fsund  %o       . gurdenisme  to  l^ndirs,   insqui^aale  tQ 
sorrswtra,  and  diifieult  isr  as  ca  #n|grss.  Ltndgra 
□  GMgfVLni  tnia  ryls  n^uam  ^gtp  1/ aeparatt  ^slses?^  running 

tacn  sarrcwtr|s  asssa-t,  SEad#nt4  wne  s^^rid\-no^# 
^nan  4  y^iri  in  ienes;  seiort  p^ginning  ia  .^isav  art 
p#naii2#3  sy  having  thtir- repayni^ni  ptriod  ihortsngd 
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t 

-^^^^  -MLi-%Lm^-:  student  itiaus 


r;':^  .--§.:-3c:  p^riza.  aorrswer  inly- 
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far  ichesl"  i^ndLfiC  and  ;;s^;s:,na^Stoi-;  sshtaln^  >am^i%LQr. 
433,  421U)UilA)  4Ad  (i)  and  4  2|,(  ( I )  ( A)  C  L  T  in|^U  i )  —  . 
wsish  wers  part        ^n^  1375  a;^end^ngniJ        th#  A^^. 


PreMn-  -Law  ^  . 


iunetiQni  and  rf3pqniia;i4SL#s  normally  p^rfQ^ed  gy  a 
I'endeif  priQ-  13  in*  maj^^ng  3i  a  l^aan"  lush  ai  intelvLgwLr'.a 
the  aselicantL/txslainins'^tsseniisiliiiaa,  '  (i-sd. 

433(a).).  . 

SshoeU  _ar^  feqii'^rid  ts  #nttr  an  agrtfnitni  not        rfia\#  sr 
'■sftainaet^ -iQans  is  rnQr^  shan  10  perdent  o£  th#ir  et^rsll^ 
ment*  Qr        any  student  whs  dqsa  nst  pE-qvLdg  a  It^itr  af 
loan  recasil  £rsm  a  eqm.titrqiai  itnd#r  se  a  sworn-  Stat 


ts^'  tnii  tffeet.  Grmduats  and  srsi^iiisnal  stud^nti  as's. 
€icgiud«d  fr-m-  3Sth.      (Sss*  433Ca).) 

Fyri^.er,.  a  ashpsl  may  not  makt  qr  "qrifinatg';  a  loan  sS 
mors  tnan  ll/SOO  tq  a  itudtnc  ^in  nia  first  year  c£ 
psitstqqndar^  tdu^ati^n = . . 7  unlsia  It  iadiaburisd 
multipls  .LnitalXment^  in  a  gpsqifUd  fMihieni  And 
finally,  Statt  and  nqnprqfi^t  aginey  itnd^rs  as.wgii  as 
school  Itndtra  and  ^atiginaasrs:  ir^y  nsfc*  pravldt  lo^s 
qeyqnd  hali  ^esi  mi  attsndmee  isr  aueh  iicit  i'^T-.m 

pestiee^nd-^rv  itudtnti.  {itqtisni  42iCa)U)(^)  and  ^Dr 
4i8(b)(l)(A)(iJ  ans  (il).) 


Th^ie  preyisLsns.  are  sKtremely  ditfiqult  for  tht^Oifids"  q£ 
.Edusatiqn  tq  Lntsrprtt  and  ^nfarqi?   l#t  alqn#  tqf  gqhqqis^ 
and  studenii  iq  anderitand  and  esffifly  witn. 


iijniiica.nt  rtesrd-k^^pinT  and  pr^edural  Burdfns  cn 
sdhsdla,     And  is  they  ar?  adfquaitiy  anderiitqd  and 
^ntqrced,   tn^y  can  rtijlt  in  unwarranttd  and* in^qu itaals 
rfjtriqtiqn  si  Uan  aeiesi,  ^    .  "  . 
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Tne  eencjpC        lean  tsff^il-'^asiGn.f  is  nss  adsouaee'y 

ippiied^ cq  them..    CIS  Lj^assumed  thai  ghis  esneesewas 

a^nais  QE  it-aiLt  ien^trs.K    The  required  ias     ey.g^  ana  1 

— -in  part^  Deeauis  OS  .  5SlJ  d^a  L-s.  d  ?- ^     1 .     ■         "  " 

The  sQ^per^en^  t^^sllmeni  linillacion  n©e.eniy  ^nvo'-/^s 
atriaai  ^eeqrd-HMping.  and  ^sn-sfini  ^rsoltmi ,       ^  j 

□fcause  ghsy  fntoll  Utiar  ihan  ^hsir  siiSiraaiei;    '  ' 

Thg  eemineirqikl-  Under  rf  iuial"  rsquirenenc  U  aoc  aniv 
aurdenssme  -3  students  and  JsnsQlJ,        ^an  further  " 
aiianaie.csmiaeeyial  i^nde^i,  ana  the  ^^nyinesi  ai^ 
^^atudent^l^  search  eanU  se  taiilv  essasl ishad . ' 

^Some  apparena  objeasives  a£  tht^e  3rayijiani--feb  Umlc 
^^5^GSL  indjDtedness        Sl^^sft  yeaif  1  tudents  and  ts 
-Umit  the  extent        asheai  Unding  -under  GSL— ire  &-ina 

^^^S-*^^' ^^^^^^^^^        =^  ^3^^^^  rtderii  aid  - 
under  vMIiAA,  and  -wsuid  oe  nie't  furthir,  ande-  ay^  dthe- 
reautnorisatisn  p^spesals  (e.g.*  lasU  Lsans,  iel^'-'^ 
help  demponsnt,  parental  bqff^qy ihg -'^i  Sup3lemtn''ai 
LoansK  ^,The  apparent  feneral  intentidnj"  tg  iursali 
lendinf  by  senqela  whish  aauie  cqnsumeri  or  misKandla 
^neir  .isndinf  and  esilectieh  reipansiBiiiti^i  san  be^ 
(and  are  beini)  addressed  mere  direstiy  fthroagh" prag-ara 
reviews  and  regai^tory  enfordemeRt.  -     ^  P^og.^m 


ill 
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'SUppltmgnE3i  Lgans  '-_£lim4 nation  ai  ?g#fiuL^  SlAt^^ 


i^slisn  435(^1(2)'  si  ths  Ast  ^liminaita  landing 

Csroiais^iansr  dgttrm3.nea   laitee  duf  presess.  and 
Qppor&unit'/  far  hardship  waiver )  ^ha^t  £gr  #aqh  □£  ttwq  . 


This  provLsiOR  li  exmremeiy  difiiqui^  inserpr^c, 

isti  an  en^irsiy  new  ';ds£iuit  ri^'e,*  ratia,  snaa  rggyitLnsi 
n#w  rBsord-,ntepinf  V  Aiid  1  L'Spithenctd  *  it  eould  i-efilt' 
in  unwarranted  reatf i^tian. p£  iaan  aeseiSi  -W^ 


the  denamihinatDr        ihii  partisuiar  delauit  ratio*.  Isan 
iniaunta^^" ^^P^y^^i^  in  saen  such  ysapy,  eannst  Be  derived 
cram  lata  eurr^htly  reported  to  the  O^iise  a£  Idy^atiSh* 
Tny3#   this  pravision  amn^t  be  {and  has  not  fteen)  impie- 
tiienttd  tintii  new  asssuhtinf  an4  repsiftinf  ayatenia  art 
d«vti3pe^.-    Th^  uhiqu.e  que  p^aaeai  and  hirdihip  waivfr 
prqcedyrea  ^  ire  eyn^seraame  ,     And  li  a  "dettrninatign"^  ia 
^eve^,niade^  the  "  auapens  Van*  niay  net  ta^^e  efieet  far 
aeverai  .Tiontha  and  wauld  ^hen  laat  tst  only  ene  year. 

The  appareni.  aBjegtives  qe  tnii  prayiaisn^^curtaiirnent 
oi  abuses,  rniimanagement  and  failyrea  in  cslleistisn 
diiifenae  an-  the  part  ai  gaheoi  iendtrs^^are  adequateiv 
rnet  m  other »  mere 'direai  ways,     In  fact,  -iany.  preglem^ 
sahsol  lenders  have  s^en  .resently  elirninattd  itm.  th€ 
'pr"Qgrai!v--=thrau9h  ene  regular  OE-  review  pt'ssedufea  and  . 
tn£©raemen^  QE  ^'iiaaal  stability",   .'due  diiigerice'*  ana 
ather  re'fylat;ry  and  itaiytary  requirtnienta . . 
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23)" 


i^gmg       default  cslits^isir  gr^glgir^  ifiiS^anee  and  stfiaul^  ptsvaRiion* 

prt^rim.    Th^y  .-nust  as€i^  ^^-^  allsv^,^  under  a  srsaer^s^  iew^il^^ 

itc^4  all^'SA^  (1/2  pe'reent  si  r^v  vsiynej  is  m         a  ^ 

fiin^^  QS  ^ndLiiens  ^^.cludi.-i  irisunf.e  nen-seasa  iisLdgrjts  amitrsini 

ichosi  in-i^^.         drMtrisumi^  is^u^  icei'  no^  apply  ^  itcsm 
aliowafict.    IS' receive  gishgr  ilis%^nci,  ^  igtney  mi^s  ^urmit-sejf^in 


BE  dusieua  ^liey-  *^iye*    A^eneUs  n^^^  ##nd  £ha  aLlo^^anst  in  Sic^e^y  ens 
way  sceaeriM,  ir  ti^  havt        aiidwmnoe  riCue^  Asssgtiingly*    ':hia  , 
creates  ^  meentV^^  s^  sperd  isnev'  in  urj\eeesS4r/  wayg  Ln  sc^er  tp 

iefid^^  cr  >tiie5  alrtady  hav#  msscyni^id  csrafersial  lender  ^rt^icipa^i^i  in 
^he  S^te.    ^sneies  if.cyid  &g  aile^^  to  uaa  tf.air  ewn  jis^^r  in  ^ 
aiicc4^irrf3'  ^"is  ailewmn^  arnqr^  ra^.    iTh#  AJ§eeiaUch;s  general  sy€r- 

i^vsral  Girrsnt  ^iMct  and  rspers^n^.  ri^irmnEJ  an  dysi^aV 

'  valae  and  a^  sartensiam  ts  invelv^.  Wg  pL-^foae  ehat  the  r'^ir^T^sr.t: 
'e|  L-nau^tnee  Mr  f^,-r§iider,ta  attending  ech^I  in-atatt  fct  nade  a  .  ^ 


>  ..r  / 
/  / 
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-to  EBinsurince  an  afenp/^n^st  -.TO£B  io^ra  ta  earing  ur^^*^  t±s  sS^  ■ 
caps  ai  gcr  styd^ei?  ijisura  leans -|d  su^-of-se^fca-^-^aid'eni  ii-erdina 

ictn^3.eil  CO  -^-9  p4i^^.t  Federsi  Ir^urid  3c:^me  l™  ^r^m?  ^ 

l^^vides  m  greens  rsinaiii^cg  £cr  a^tneies.  ^fiim  ^tf  a  mirrs- 
^f^in^''^  ^-^^^^        W  Wend  intartit:  subsidy  . 
uiS-'lf         e^lUQf^^sr -yg  ptrcsfli  riir^uw^  sl>^  ert.'vl.n? lean ' 

l^^-ir^^^W^  £Or  ichosi  M^t^  ^nri  to  ifl,3ia^  iSdi3£ 
ichoQi  (Steiiens  428(c)  airf  ^2$XU)'U).    Oi^t-ffi  alE^ 

and  SO  ^reent  caa^  ai  tha  agtosyi^:^«TaU  gi^i^  pid  in  rSrSSi 
■  SL^i5^^?Pi^^^*t^  ^  ^^^^  Fidrai-m^^^ce 

of  me  40  sirant  fua^tte  have  BO  m&ir  shan  lOu.^i^SS- 

i^H^*         sirir^tnE  than  lUh.    ^ensleii  ^i,^  are  a^r^t  giiirJiv  ^ 
^i^i^ed  ^  ine  ridt^l  t^^y^^  mtmm^  feinsuj^^  rese^^  ISd  ' 
^f^^'il*  am^  afflEyiists^fti^  allei^ees      Avaral  kinds)  "sheuld  ndt 

^Bif  n#L      yi  sthar  guaranty  afensy  icaftei.  i:s:yirPT3si£  ~ 

aesesa^ES  lender  aj^  ^         ^piEai.  ./  ^^u.^r^  wise 


^  p^lJicR  ^f.  ioar^  Es  jarents  41  a^i€v«  .u^t  dincilv  and  ^umiy  " 
^  re^irinf  fua^iw  agensis  ^  msyn  leans      partnfcs' a€  a  e^it'oi 

wQJid  aliow  ^uarins 
and  rasuiatus^,  wnegii  i^icessa^/^ 


^«EaR6w  fl^ensis  msyn  loans  £^  parents  a€  a  egnditioi 
mrmtet  leenRies  ^mm         to  ™r^e  -heir  scaci  su^t^s 
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■  ■  •■  ^     ■  ■  : 

'  Tf^  .^ET^m  riinsunr.^  "daliuit:  tnlgei^'^        oi  dueiois  value,  sr^ 

diimsentiVia  is  ihg  toEs^^^       losn  lessss.    ^.a  ntis  u  rat" 

specially  ™nir.ffji . .         .^mi^fesf  is  w.ual  and  Ke'densnina£st__l=-^ 

^v^tige.  ^^^^y  a  ^  ^eicita  have        ^^^ciesa^is ^TOehL-s  me' 
first  tttritfer;  ^Hiftsft^  (i^£™&)-.=^d^tsveif,  JLfi^  tht  fsilins 


icciis  fer  7hiih  risky  imident3. 


^sms  ^  have  a  ffliiiiag  ef^iqt  m 
i       Mining  iiep  is  ^p^v^  Isan 


The  e^iginsl  season  ier  the  ^imunnee  ;'dt£aait  t^-^gfars;;^  vag 
si^i^ge  f  ya^nm  a^Mits  to  rt^in  ids^uate  landei-  '*dye  diligt.W^ 
m  lean  s^llegtien,  nsE^  ^issirage  i^^er/acive  i^lrf  SQlifiies. 
wt  ,fc#lievf  thai  thiJ  aejacti^/e  eiJi  ard  in^Id  be  tursued'iTB^  direct/ 
5^  semiring  sfencits  g3  ^tiglish^  afrf  ^fsreg  i^ndarfa  g|  lender- 
cQil^tl^  diligent*  ^ject  t^  sv^ersight  si  the  AaaGCiatiai.  ■'ihe 
A^Qciatien  vjoild  liaa  rr/Ltw  fuarante^  afenciei  Mr  ^equate  Isan 
GQlltctiQTi  eElQTO  s£  tteir  cwn  C^^esuent' is  default|^vm^L)~  —  an 
erially  m^r^t  aspect  of  ii^  ^lectien*  %Tii^.  ik  tit  ^en  "ints 
ag^int  by  the  Oirreni  reinaumee  tf  igger  e^^iai,™*  - 


M 
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gUgPLgi^fmL  LQAliS       SfflPLlf  IC^ICN  jOf^TOE  Lp^u.^  li^URA^^g  . 


^  Asoinis^ti^  ^^cwaes  tea^        o^ri^t  ^^default  ttiggars*  m  dims^ 


Faecal  toiu^^ea        l^mAsrs       ^is  r/pe  la  sda^^t  to  p^si^ie 

t^s'sid  Qfi  the  pm^LS^  fisoy,  yea^.  -^erv  iiifliiir  m' f^fint^  if  em 
rainsuranj^  ttiffera  {W^Lm  -  ^ 


-■  irifftfi*    The  icEmil^  ^  ^  dusieua  vaiys^  .tnd        huirt  i€€esa. 
toe  S^te  lender  have  htm  torgsd  eut  sg.  tti^i  p^fam  ^ii^e  eg  thii 
pcisyiaiai  =•  net  ^esaiise       their  default  flirts #        ^ei™  tht"/  ^uld 
hot  Esiit  spi^i  as  ssily  wieh  toese  ^  eheir  ~10Q  cs^enfe 

Tha  aiiqij)^i  ratimle  &ir  this  ^*^^en£  qr  FliL  S^te  Is'^e^  ^  that 

Mm  ifiSlj  feaa  IQQ  piifcent  r^f  pliy  iBin^rad._^„^4W..iistarif  =fee 
^qwth  ©i  fuarantee  afehdit^V  "  Our  p  tr^  pfbvlee  crdy  iOQ  pertrent  ^ 

EeinsuEande  fig^  ^arantee  sgengies  wsald  elLmnate  this  toiais  Eationale 


lie 
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Frtsenfe  Law 


i'JwiL^PS  jess's  '^"J^?  -"M«d«  iind  snculd  «  ' 

5y.£ici.4.tg?  ^  ggplagg  tne  need  E^r^ei  i^jri^::  • 

agenq^-a^tta  art  ^cnl^^  , 
Snf?S^  th^  ns-:4Qn,       should  hq^       ^^nintenii™Uy  bAdanSg  ehe  ^ 

.Menal  jr^rty       ™       ^lauit*    T^n  af™Ui  {ir.c-udi-^  sang  with 


. '^B  .^^ini3^;amien  ^tuyusts       elijoinate 'the  sjU,tctigfi  g£  7^^^^^^® 

^feaenl  Law    /  ^  ^  '  ^  , 

^  ^eguiaEim>=  up  iQ  i.p^r^Ri  Qfi,  tne  ^BgynE  sfi        i^^.^.. *nie  flSL 
l^^raflgg  ^sniua  la  s^mmlly  sat       1/4  pit^^t  q£  &ne  iisan' t^^^t  ^ 

^□J^  nay  ^  (sid  ace?  pais€d  s\      indent  ^^rovs^^  ^     ^      ^\  ^ 

-involve  seriois  ^niniatrativ^' pr^I^ts  and  ^r^lexitiesr  > 
afjd  ii^^g  Lnspisaibia  afid^^ia^essar/  tofiana  en  toi^weES*"'^  ^ 

The  OIL  lystaa.  ii        a  gs^tfisugsEy  insytan^  pi^r?^  ^^ort^.  ^  ' 
7^^^iiyns>         jyaa  of  - ii^u^ge  i^ya^  barmi^lag^^  ia  mialaadi^^'  . 
B\i3aent3f  not  lendetaj  btar  thi  bu^en  c£  the  ^prsoiuE^^i  whila  leniara  ■ 
benefit  ^        ijiaura^ct>    Dtiaylg  elajjns  a^^  sf  cou^t^  ^id' aI|aGai._  ^ 

FliL  inaurancs  ppEiniusa  is  not  sifnifisuit  «~  a^Qut  ^1  mUli^-iii  fiscal 

qver'ii?  millim  in  dei^li  cla^ti  est^nat»  for  ihe  p6ri^ 

^  an^gyjtt,  msihyd  @f  -«llt€ti^/'a^  refu^inf  mi  i^u^n^  p^stdy^ 
'  vari^  f^iatly  azpsif  fua^^ee  i^snqis       reiyltir^  Ui  eo^ltXi^r  . 
gsr^t^icn  ir4  Q5^^@wer-y\€c^i^«    Cii^latifig  ^  dsllactif^  uisgianca       ^  . 
prffiitiaa  and  mi}€lnf  refund ,  paymsi^  ia  a  si^if Isant  bu^ei  ^  pg^iclpating 
itfsdes3|  and  hayp  Jji^lvtd  qsitii^y'^ '  Ls^jdei'  accqimting  and  accoMtabili^  ^ 

High  insynnse  fc^niyiiia        ep.€3>^v@  Mn  r^^€d  ^  fua^i^te  aftfiqita  - 
in  ar^tr  to  ^iV^r  €ia^  a^  a^injatrmtivt  g^tg,    fisi^^  h^i^vt^i 
giarafigt*  ngen^y  ^umce  l^saaa  ^  iMstmXly  raLiiu^ad  at  IQQ  pmwQmtf 
Fedsral  ^advancsl^^t^ye  aus^ad  afan^  reaaEva  funda;  and  an^ 

/^iifiiniatfatiava^ata  aim  larfaly  rainibuxasi  thfsuih  aayaral  t0^tsh 
allp^uiq^  piovidai  ^^        liTi  Ain^j^i^ts-    We  pE^ose  th^it  silent 
dlatrl^iicfi^  JJ^tatiofis  a        yie  si        a^liiiit^tiv^  ajLlcuancaa  ^  ^ 
Uifeid  'f^  .^i^  an^M  iu^^.e^  trJytn^  ager^  wilhsyt  the  head  -  . 

.  isr  y^canca  ^^^uma.    i€u^^antiyf  f€y^  agan^iaa  ^~,mt  ^yi^  insunnce 
pfwninrr^j  and  ^  ^ilv  todT  raquica  pt^iii^a       to  tha  1  percant  limitt }  -  ' 


Ill 


34) 


/ 


to  one  or  mm  Ln  t  ie^^  ier/@d      a  guame^  afiri/  ij' 

any  ^aaen  £h€  Aoeaiafeion  fLndsi^.l^T  aoeeis  InadeiUaEe  M'er'ietni/ 
if^ransf   We  also  mt^^m  hi^m\W.q  the  diSinidm  oi  ^tiif liii 
Urrii^-  15  include  fsnpmiiz  ^rnkz^tiom  desifnaesd  'by.^he^  A^odiaticn. 

Pgeienfe  Law  v  -  : 

ieGCien  453  sf  ^aiE^^^ti  law  smvidms  ver/  mmw  g^ndi  unde^  '^hieh  ^ISE 
Lnaurans  fn^  tee  used  mi  gyawis^^agW/  iUla  (e.i./ta  iojden^' 
holding  rlSL  for  ^ariier  icidy*  .and  msBm  m%  m^li^yine  for 

ag^^  insurasee  qe^uae  ofi  rsiidenes  ril^  erUy)*  'dumnc  iIw^^U^vb 
a;nonpro£it  ^en^       se  a  Isidee  ^J.v      desimead       a  itaea 
(itciioi  43i(gHlJ(P)).  "  ^    -  -    .     _  ^ 

=  Masons  for  Haoam^ndaiierj  .  /      .  .   '  ' 

.*ThB  AMOOiatien  wcuW  r^vitw  and  Msurife  1^  acces^biii&f  raiisiw^.de. 
rfim^thia  pE^-visi^  i£  e^id  pmiM  Io^t  insii^.et  for  iMtnts  whs    "  ^ 
.^©•.senied  I^^s  isaer  ^e  feate  ^tnsy  either  ^^li^  pr  mat^oe- 
(toe  ageici^  d^  eligibili^  to  vooaciml  aMinea/obr^i^nden^  ■ 
student,  sUid^nsa  itydyir^  acrsad,,  to^se  v^.o  already  Javi  ^tokln  out 
low  under  . m^er  afen^li  or  mmmX  Lniurin^,  ,eto* )    li  acgesa  is  ■ 
^und  inadiquater  willing  mexpTOiU,  mmr^ial  or'toool  lindens  t'^-nQ 
ar©  unaole  or  unwilling  to  lend  under  agenqr  insuranoe)  cajld'ti 

.  deslfnattd  6y  the  AssoqUtion.    mis  provision  wojld:  ^eouMe  Saft= 
aitnei^  to 'dreader,  their  elifibll^  tul^  ar^  ts  prrote  tan  iOOeL: 
fer  all  student  and  .pareits  seefeing  S^lemeitoi'  imn  aaf  iacance*    ~  ■ 

rurtter,  t.his  prep^^  -^id  allow  the'^s^iati^  to 'meet  m^m^/ 
.  si&3ati<^  cw^t  be  net  i^er  ^he  s^rrmnt  law.    Tor  esaniDlej  ■ 

a  iuarantes  af^/  ib  jn^manafed  or  f^r  ^  naisi  1?^^  the  osnliden^  " 
^=aif}dtrs,  the  Aaso^iat^on  «id  ptovide  f«eral  -L-isu^oe  va^h^t 
havini.^to  wait  for        agen^  to  decii^  itself  lasaiLy  de^  —  as  was 
raeessary  in^D*C*  a  few  yea^  ago.    to  ^.a  ssi  Qf'me  ie'/eral  fuarmflte^ 
agenoiis  wfii^  rely  largely  or  .exclyaiv4ly  or  aingle  lenders,^^  this^ 
l^ovislsi  w^ld  allow  she  use  ss  Federal  if^u^oe  if  lender 
withdraws  Or  its  capi^  is  eswaustsji    li^ls  is*  yi  laot,  .t^;e  eyrrsnt 
.siQjatien  injiew  —  wfsioh  the  i^te  lender  tSB  exhausted  i  a 

papiyii  ffij^ly, ,  OBirmersij^  lenders  aie  denied  igenoy  .insuranfe^  ^  " 
S^te  laWj  ^id,  no  ^ans        s  nade  ijrder  f'^erml  y'jy^nee.  j     ^  ' 


7  i  // 


,-Qvir/1ew  of  she  Fj-girim      "'  :  .  ' 


1.    iilie  idusitidnal  Opportunfty  Sranii 

frhi, purpose      the  iasitf  Iducaslsnil  OppGrtunUy  firans . 
Prtg^lffl  is  to  ppgyidg  undipfpiguati  itudenES  v^lEfi  in  asiur-^ 
ance/ef  gpint  suppert  to  assist  thm  in  tfnaneing  posEii'^gn^ 
d^tdueaEipn.    Student  eltglbiliEy  is  ftpimaHly  based  on 
i||fafrnsj1a  diEirnlnatipn  pf  need.  ^  This  formula  cqnslderi  Ehi  ■ 
inQpm  and  issets  af  tht  student  ind  his      her  family  as  ' 
wel^  11  othef  fietgps^Jueh  ii  Ihe  fimi]y  size,  the  .niflnfaer  - 
pfjfamlly  m^biPS  e«rptled  in  postsscondii^  iduqitloni  Ehi. 
imeurit  pip  Ftdepal  Incsni  Ta)^  paipi  ishetheK  qp  net  bqth  pg^  " 

:^^e/its,  apa^viiQrlcing^p  if  the  fasill^  .isliuppopitd  by  a  iingla' 
hfid  sfhousehpldi  and  any  unusual  e^iiniis  inpurrtd  by  ihe 

^iffllly.  The  fORTtula  Ii  reyle^ie^  by'dg/igpiss  annually  and 
applied  eanststentlyte  ill  students  in  the  fallQwIng  jea- 
defiilc  yeap.  '  /  . 

Other  lEudint  iriglblH^  rtqufr^enEl  ape: 

.lhe-4Eudent  TOjst-bi- inpQlled  in-aft- eliglbli  pp^ 
fram  of  , study  on least  1  half  tlmi  bisisj 

at    the  stu dent  mst  be  a  U.I.  cltiiin  or  per^nantnt 
ffsidini  and  in  Ihls  POUntpyfOF  othor  Ehan  teffipa- 
nty  pyppQSir_ 

_    3.    the  sEudinis'-kj'iE  bi  in  food  itindlng  artd  making 
satif factory  apidCTtC  proqrail  acsprdingto  Ihe 
standards  and  practiees  of  his  op  her  InstUullon 
andi 

the  itudint  cannoE^g^e  a  rifun^  on  ii  Title  IV 
fpint  or  be  1n  difaulE  §n  any  Tftlt  IV- loan  re- 
ceived   far   iltindanpe   at   any  inst'llution, 

J  afneunt  of  aid  for  ishteh  a  student  .is  entitled  is  . 

SlSOO  Jiss  ,the  expeet'^  family  contplbution  (as  detiRfilned 
by  the  annual  farmuU)  not  to  exceed  pne-hilf  af  ^the  student*! 
eost'Of  iducatfon.    Awardi  ape  also  ppQpartianatily  raduped 
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far  less  than  fu^Utlfni  or  liss  tnin  fulU^jeip  inroneent. 


:  In  thg  1579-90  ieademic  j^f ir. apprdxl^atily  IJ  mlin/n  ' 
Stiidents  ai^inding  svir"  SCOO  pQiiSMondif^  initituileni  will 

QvgF^S2.4  sil  l  Ion  with  in  iviPage  award  gf  5312.  ^ 


''fyl  Ufundini"  ivtry  alfglblt  itudtnt  fi^iiVis  J13QQ 
\^  o    leii  thi  ;i)cpea^Sd  family  esn^^f ibutian  not  ts  iseied  ang^half 
pf  thi  cs|t  ef  idusnlon,    Ihould  funds  not  ba  suf fidint  "ig  . 
/neei  theit  awafd  livflsi  all  awardi  art  fidudid  actsrding  ta 
a  ichiduU  Includid       ihi  Uw.  "  Tha  iS^i-lO  aDorQDfUt'ian  and 
\th8  liiO-ll  riQuist  pr^yldi  far  fulUfuncUng- 


■ T-""^-.    -  ■      '     ■  .       ^     -  /  v  ^. 

|.tudgnli  apply  ts  th#  sflvtrnment      have  their  ixptct^d 
family  .^ontriby^ion  calculated..  All  appliaanti  ricgive  a 
Student  lliglbUlty  aepori  which  thty  can  Mke  .ts  the 

school  of/thflr  choice  for  CilcylallonL  and  payment'  of  their 
iward,     Fuftds  are  d-fuflbuted  to  schsoll  inltaMy  on 'ths 
basil  of  prfqr  ^tar  ixpendi tures .  hewayeri  Initltutlonil  fund- 
jng^livils  are  idjusted  to' rtfict  actual  dimand -at  each  icHool 
Itudtnti  attending  school i  that;  do  not  agrii  to  calculati 
and  dliourii  awardi  art  paid  dirtctly  by  the  gsvefriment*  ' 

Bajic  FrOdragP  Rjgjjlrtn-enti  ■ 

^  Student  tligibllUy  rtqulre^inti  arr^deicrlied  aaove. 
Instltutlani  that  wfih  ;o  act' as  dlibursing  afents  ^ust  be. 
approved  for  pa^rt$cipatien  'and  ffust  ccmgTy  ^nizh.  program 
regulatloni  and  rtoor^ing  figu1  reinents, 
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I*    iupplimental  gdueaelonal  OsBsrsuntty  SfSnt  Prggram 

P.rggfam  Furgase  =    '  .  '  '  ■  j 

,TJii   puppQie  Qf  £hi  Supplimental  Sducaeisnal  ODportyn^ty 
5>aQ£  Frograffl  ii'ia  provide  unlipgriduaii  studenSs  of  ixqip^ 
tlpnisV  if.lnintial  rietd  v#1?h  gfint  iupport  Ea  tsflst  thea  In  fi- 
nancing fhaif  paitiicandap^  iducitigfij 

f  Appraxl'miitly  i73.flC0  i£udint;i  atiintilng  3^100  Insttutlans 
/  ixpgccfd  tP  rifctlvi  ^wifss  Mtilling  1340  mniton  in  <hn  1979- 

80  academic' ^iar.    /Awards  range  frqw  Sl'OO^^fl  IIJOO  annually  not 

£0  ex£€id  5*^000  in  EoEsl.  .         .  — 

Funding  ■  ■'       %  ■ 


.    .  ;  The  apprapflatlon  is  dtstLrlbutad  among  itatis  accardlng 
EP  a  leglilatlviiy  presorlbtd  itiEt  alloEmenE  fo^ia,  Within 
lEaEsii  IrtitliyEigns  apply  far  funds  acearding  to  their  nifdi. 
Ten  pereinE  af  thi.  appropri^f^lan  may  be  dlitrlbuEtd  at  £he 

■dlsereElgn  af  the  Ccmmiisjanir  of  EducaElsn.  ^ 

grogra^p  Qaeratian  "  . 

instlEyEjens  apply  for  fundi  direaEly  eb  Ehe  gayerrsnenE* 
The  anjQunE  awardtd  tb  each  lehool  Is  based  an  the  taEal  aN 
iPEid  E'o  thi  lutii  the  seheaPl  prior  year  ixpendl tures, 
and.^tne  aggregaie  need  far  SIM  funds  at  iaeh  Inseitutian. 
SEydints  apply  alriClly  ;  lo  Ehair  .schaol  for  a'^d.  and  the 
schopt"  se|g£ti  the  rsclplenEs  and  detinnlnes  the  "amaunt  of 
Ehe  awafdi",  -This  n^ty^m  prav'tdei  fpr  aigreaE  deal  of  ' 
discretion,  bq'  Ehi  pari  df  Ehe,- fnitltutla'n  and  Ms  intended 
^ta  prpvldf  ;fene  flixlbil  ity^  nteeisar^*  ta  ^meiE  the  inqivldual 
ItudentUvntid*^  .'The  Sfftee  bf  Education ^esEalfl fshii'  r^ather 
hr^ad.,  gu"itfe1lnei    f9r  ^  InsiimiEions  ■  Ea   fallow   In  -  awarding 

siQfiaid>;n/^;:";'^*4"^  V  ..i^...     v:  -^^  - 

'Bat  1c  Rragram'  fidQui  ^mi^nt  '■•       -  '  ^     ^  i.' 

% ; . ,.  i  Elf  dentsV^  .  ^e  i;in  ro  1, 1  ed'  an  J  a  e  Tia  i  I  .-if  hai  f = £  f  fee  ■  &a  s  1 1 ' t.^ 
^irt^ih -■■iUgt35lj\!gr.ogram;  .styd^  affered  3y  a  parfjc1paElng,^^:  = 
'lihaaK'^  .  irt"  4^di  Eian;^.=£hty^^:aiiEr     .  fi  "-"i  ?       "  -■      „  '  ' 
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2*    be  in  gqed  Handing  and.  making  S3tis*ie*apy  ica^ 
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Thi  purpose  af  the  lEits  Svu^int  Ineintiva  Grint  Pfagram 
Is  t3  eneoupagt  liaiss  13  istaollsh  Sp  ixpand  cheif  awn  yndef* 


ApgFQ^inafeely  107, QCO  itudantl  ft^cm  S7  ltdtes  and  UfJ^i- 
eril  f|jnds)  in  sng  1979-10  ieidt?si1e  yiap. 
Funding 

Funds  afg  diitpibuEtd  to  each  StaEa  baitg  gn  a  Itgli- 
liilvely  prescrltsad  far^ta  and  thf^ltes'  ibillty  to 
mttft  ths  Fidipal  dpi  jars. 

FFgdpam  Qpepatian" 

'  i 

The  FgdiPil  gpyerninanE  awardi  fundi  to  Statas,  an  a  forfliu- 
1i  basis,  -idhich  must  be  nalchid  1:1  by  Stati  fundi,    fich  State 
-datinrilnif  Ihi  aligiblllEy  erUiPii  to  be  mt  by  rtcipitnts 
and  stleet5=  the  itudtnls  t9  piCaiyg  aid,    -The  actual  adnilni- 
slpatlon  of  thi  ppegpam  (Including  allgibility  cpitepfa  and 
awapd  livils)  varias  from  Statt  |g  State. 

Basic  PpQgram JtgulFementi 

Each  Stata  rnust  deilgnati  an  gfftj:ial  agangy  to  admini- 
Stir  thft  ppegram  and  ng  Fgdaral  dg!laps  can  ba  used  t§  support 
idmia4itfat1vi  casts.    In  any  yaar  when  the  appropriation  ix- 

%7%  minion,  a  third  gf  the  iscisi  is  used  as  a  bonus  to 
.  'w^uriga  State  dperitlgn  gf  State  itudant   loan  programs. 

Program  Iffgctlveness^ 

'  In  the  first  year  of  cp.eration  (117*^-71)  only  41  States 
had  their  own  grint  programs.  Currintly  all  States  are  par- 
ticipating in  t.hi  1115  program. 
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vide  -Indneui:^  n%f^y  StuCtntl  v#itn  sapt-^iTe  anD^ayrgnt  "to 
il^^Ul    -hgfn    In    financing    tnilr    pOilsiCsndary  idyci^ign; 


■      The  apgrspriatlan  It  iiitrl&utad  irnanc  Stasis  ^C'SPdlnd 

^featii,  iniLttutions  appl)*  funds  iceard^ng  eb  URgir  na?ds 
.en  Pfpcant  df  the  apprs-fUtian  ;^iy  be  dfisributid  at'^ha' 
dlicrstlsn  Of  the  Ccmmissisner  of  laycatldn, 

^rpgran  Qgepa'lQn 

4f  5^^^'^^"!    -^^^^  dirae^iy   to  the  Ffdaral  gsvarrmen- 
In  .n  flfvV^^^'V*^'^^^       ^^^^^^  ICHoors  own  fundi 

an  10/20  ^isls^.  Thi.  inioypt  taCh  ichsa!  r-tetlvas  Is  -asad 
an  Us  prisr  yefr  ;f£s^ndiwrfi,  the  ampynt:  ivinaolP  ,v1-hin 
ea^h  swatt,  and  the  aggrtgau  need  gf  i  n  stydenti/  fnsH» 
.yj  ons  ^y^t  Ipcatf  Jo§s  f^Hv  jtudenti  aUhis  Pn^camsus  { fPr 
pubh^q  3P  prlvati  nQn-prpfi-  schsols)^  qp  pff«campui  w1 
PUB  10  gr  privaii  nqn^pppflt  agenciis.  itudenti  ar^'cen- 
eriily  paid  tfte  Fadaral  minium  wage  nth.=  Hpwevep.  idndols 
may  pay  .  Its s  than  that;  !f  they  requtu  I  witver:  Student! 
apply  diraeily  tp  ih^ir  school  ind  the  ichppl  seliets  the  r^- 
Elplents  ii  as  deter^lnas  tha  amount  pf  aid  iacn  U  *o 

pfGetvt,    In  Ehli  way,  the  sdhPdi  is  pravldid  trie  flasibiMit-/ 
^letssary      -neft  Tndlvfduiltie^  student  naads,  " 

Sasld  ppjsram  Reoui  rjjnent'i 

araduate  pf  undepipaduita  studenti  wltn  gpiiE  finaneial 
nead  ^he  are  enpplled  pn  at  laast  a  half^tlx^  baili  in  a  aro^ 
jnn  ^  Ityay  ^gfftP^^       I  oart^elpatlng  ifihspl  ire  aligibla 
fpp  LH%  ai3*    in  addltipnj  mev  /nuiti 
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41) 


L    bi  U.S  clcizan  or  aer^anent  risidene  and  In  Ehis 

2.  ■  &f  in  good  standtn^  ind  /naklnf  latlsfactgf^  aea-^ 

demic  pFQgrsss-, 

3,  not  £3we  a  refund  an  a  Title  iV  grant  §r  be  In  di= 
fault  gn  i  TUle  [V  Lsin  redilvtd  far  ittindangi 
at  institutian, 

Instityt1§ni  .lust  aompl^  with  Fsderil  r*fuUt1gns  ind 
fgpgfting  Piqutrifienti  !n  OFdtF  19  ?arriri^^. 
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-eiTU  IV:      BAilC  QUim  MAXIMUM  k^kRD  ANO  R£dL;ctIOM 

^^caEDULs  —^^.^.^^^ —  - 

Ihjr  .^apQaal  - 

re|«Ued  £3  ixhius^  appffsp^^.a^ions  while  -^uliy  '^undins' 
*i  stydsnli.  aniegs  thii  leva!  is  Usm  tnan 

5i;*iQ0  {Qw  tfia^prsviQUi  year*!  ma^iaam  award}.  thii 
L^stande  ^sew  rgduc^isn  lanfuage-  wsuld  be  placed  Inso'  efiftst. 

^^^fta  new  feguscisn  Unguigg  wsuid  nald  har^lesg  jfudenti  we*. 
entiElemen-ts  viehin  S20Q  sf  the  maieimym  "a«a-d.  -    ^ar  acn#r 
scugtHES  the  redUgtiQn  farmula        a.  sample*  fs^ura  wh#re 
i-na  psroentagt  rtdLJstion  inersdass  as  me  entitlement^ 
decr&asts.     The  niinimua  award  vauld  ae  i2go* 

''-'g^tgant  Law 

Curran^iy  cue  entltliment  veiling  is  set  in  statyfia  and  is 
ma^ii^mum  awi^a  if  the  s^egram  is  fuily  * 
funded.     If  the  pragram  ij  net  fully  funded  a  mul^i- 
atage  Sfeductisn  csrwtiia  gse^  ints  effeet. 

Tha  muiti^staie  jaduetien  fgrniyla  prsvidei  that  all  awards 
6e  reduced .j^cerdingts  prpcedures  specif lad  in  the  statute. 
First,  awac'ls^ars  rtdueed  oy  persentagea  determined  '  in"  the 
itatutt,  wi^rt  awapdi  going  to  hign-neerf  students  being  reduced 
by  the  smallest  percentage.     iecsnrf,  if  aporcpria ticni  are  ^ 
hijher  cr  Iqwer  than  this  new  level  af  funding,  awards,  are 
ineraased  ar  decreased  prspermianatsiy  until  apprspriatisns 
are  exnausted*  " 

Reaibna  far  Reca^enda tidn  " 

^     ~       "       "~      ^  .      '       '     ^  i. 

Thii  prepesal  siippUfiej  therprscesa  which  determines  the 
maxtmym  award.     It  .eliminates ^the  need  far  stamutgry  language 
eaen  time  the  laaximum  award  is  to^be  chahgerf. 

Th«  new  reducttgn  carmuia  ritaina  cAe  impartant  previsian  af  ' 

1h*  aSSi2L -iL'^fS^-^'';^?*  ^S^^^  '  additian,.itt  eliminates 
tne  awitward  and  inequitas^e^t^aircase:  schedule  o£  reductian. 

I  f^f^f^^?^  ^^der.  the  prapssed  simple  farmv^a  aDpraach  a 'student^ 
scheduled  ta  receive  a^  award  ander  full  funding" af  Jia^i  will  ' 
?!^If  i^Sf^t?^^  ''^^^  Slightly  jt^re  than  a  student  scheduled  ta" 
raceive  iiaoi.     unqer  current  l^w/  hawever,  the  scudept  scheduled 
ta  receive  iiaif  would  be  reduced  ta  iSii  in  the  firit  ates  af 
ens  reoucttan  vhtle  the- student  .scheduled  ta  rsseivs  |l,2Qi" 
would        reduced  ta  snly  ili.QaQ.     This  results  in  a'differ^nce 
m  iward  a£  aver  iliO  aeing^.pa^  tf  tws  students  with  aimaat 
exactly  tne  same  need.     The  new^  f grmuia  wsuld  ^li:ninaEe  tiiU- 
inequity.  *  ^  ,  -,  '  "  . 
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The  Admin  LStratiOn  jrapesti  £nat  inatilu^iona  3#  y#rEnit:':#d 
to  Uit  a  icnOQi^wide  lyerage  at  taitioh  and  roQm  and  SQ|.rd 
cnargts.W  leaisuiatg  tn%  aasi^  UranE  iwary.  ' 

i 

A^tyal   EuiEion  and  rQem  inq  ^cara  eharyes  ntast  currfneiy  &t 
ui^d  tn  caiculating   tr.f  Basic  ^cjnt  award   for  a  S^udtnt 
iivLng  on  campus* 

HfasQni  for  ^egsiiimgnaa E,Lgn 

Vne  currant  Law  reqyirai  coiiaf^'ti  to  caleuiate  aacn  BfcOU 
□aiad  Qn  tnt 'ra^i^ianE^s  a^Eyal  tuitisn  and  room  and  board 
cQStSf.  Ehui  adQing  to  their  aaininiatrativi  byrUen*  Uain^ 
jveraye  raftnef  ehan  aetual  csits  will  rtduge  tha  adminiittativi 
yurden  en  CinaneLal  aid  otcigers  wLthout  ineraasinf  Casts 
and  wtcnout  astgcting  awards  tsr  most  studanta.     ^or  axampia, 
iPma  institutions  nave  mert  than  JU  difitaE'ant  studtnt  budyets- 
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A^^Ej  bUClAL  abCuKIT^  biU^^lTti   (sKCTlUN   4Llj —  


The  yrgyogaj. 

a'he  Aaminiitraiion  prapssei   to  reduce  s  ituatnt'i  UKQQ 
award        an  amount  sqgai   %q.  halt  o£  ^ny  Vettrani 

euucation  sen^^iEi   rsi^tLvia  ^^y   cn#' i  tuaenC . . 

yrestnc_  Law 

^eqtLQn,  4ii  (  3 )  (  d J  (  ii i }  sp#ei £ tnat  in  ealcuiaEing 

thy  soci^l.^gK^ari Ey  taueaeion  i^tneciti  recti ved  sy  Ehe 
,iEad%n^  a^^F^saunegd  ai  Camiiy  income  ano  lUOiequtnEiy  ■■ 
Cajtta  rf^^^Eht  race  oe  iO.s  ae'rctns* 

KtasQnsior  Hadsmmgnda t len 

Vhe  currtnt  iiLieril   creatment  o£  V.A.  and  bociai  b^eurity 
bene^i^a  ^resuits  in  iome  itudeats  rtqeiv^ing  iid  .that  #xc«ias 
Enjir  cost  ot  ad'ucation.     Vn%  Admin  is  t  rat  ion  proBosai  wdulo 
part  I  ally  aiitviate  thesg  ;'ovrraward^  situations.  Vne 
proposal  would  save  hiengy  anu  wqUio  provide  sor  mora  equitao 
distribution  ot  reaerai  ejcptnJiturti  on  atuoent  tinanciai 


aid . 
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Th§_Pr9_gQi3l   "  '  '    *  . 

iiimin^tt  Eh^  aij^inc^LQn  aeew^^n   initial  'f^ar  and  CantLnuing 

I'ae  itOU  3fiu  i  tat  J  tea  .Jutn^ekse  iaparace  appfoariatiohs  Ear 

ti}   Eirit'tiiae  rtekpi^nci  3£   tnese  ^ranti  and  Ear  (2)  Stud^ntj 

HgaSQni  lot  k^esmmgnda  E  ^qri 

Trig  propoga^  sLrapiifi^i  prQ^jrai.-,  aununistratian  at  ^ne   Inic  i  tu  t  lonal , 
Staet  and  fgaerai  itvjiii.     Lhe ^proooial,  ma^#s  Liim  taiier  fer  aid 
oSlieers  by  pifovidiny  one  tundLng  pot,   instead  qC  tws,  for  eacn-  of 
tn^ie  yroyrami-  ^  ., 

-V     VITL&   IVi     aU^^L'EM^.^TAL  .GaAiri^S-^ilAKIMUM  AWARD  j^ECTlutl  4133X 

^  -  I  -  —  . 

Ift.^  _yropQ§ai  . 

'i'h€  ^dminis tea t ion  ^rossiti  to  increaat  the  maximum  annyal  StOU 
award  to  ^2,tfUQ»     'irtt  agjri^atp  bEOU  ruasimum  will  &#  ingriaasq 
,to  ^y*UOU  for  stuUtr.  ti  in  tour^ytar  progr.ami*     For  itydents 
enroiltd^  in' a  fivt-yc^i-  undtriraduata  proirain  or  dgtermlnid  by 
the  institution  to  need  itve  yean  to  qompiete  a  sourai 
study  norma  11/  requiring  Esur  years*  the  aggregate  iEQU  maj^imum  ■. 
wLli  ye  inoreaied  to  SlU,OtM> 

Frgsent  Law 

Vreaent  Taw  apeci^ies  that  the  ma^ijrium  annual  ^EQU  award  ii'  \ 
^ijlUU.     Vhe  aggregate .  SEQi^  maximum  is  currently  ^4/000  for 
regular  ituUents  and  I^SyOOQ  for  atudenta  enrol  ltd  in  a  five* 
year  undergraduate  progrm  or  daterrnined  by  the  infetttution 
to  need  a  figt'h  year  to  oomplete  a  program  that  normally 
requires  four  years.. .  ■  , 

Aeaion  _f_0r  Kecgmmendatron 

1*he  proposal  r^ooynizeSi  the  inoreased  college  oost^  fiorne 
oy  toaay*a  stuqenti.  ^  ^ 
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4b) 


iYAT  E  M  ATG  H I NU-  kZQUL  HEM  SNTS  {ae^^iQn  413)^ 


The  Prppoa^i 


Tnt  Adniniitf itiQn  E^tsQmiueM  ii  that  cne  cuctent  m^Cwlii  ig 
"old';  S^ate  Sun'H        phsied^Qut.     Thi^  goal  ii  tb-inereaaa 
SEatt  eont^iQutLens  to  ;        prsgraiii  .yy  pravidi-ng  a  100 
i-»%tcent  F<idg^al   na^ch  Qnly   Ssr  new  JS^at^  fundi  aiqn  year. 

^jaring  the  phag^-in  periad  ntw  3£^ttf  4oliaift  .would  □#  matehed 
iOO  percent  Lift  L'lrst  year  tnsy  art  allocittd  whil^  oJd 
atata  dolJ.^f^  #/djld  be  m^tcned  on  a  dtcliTiag  ratt.  -Tha 
Eirst  ys»gf  new  Cunds  way  Id  '^e  matched   100  iJ^-retnt  and  old 
iundg  matcrtad  at        percent."  In  the  leeond  voir  new  funds  ^ 
WQuld  be  mat.:;:^^d  at  100  par  cent  and    ilu   iunds  inat«''i*?d  at 
SO  ^^arcant.^   By  tha  filth  y^ar  owly  new  candi  woulri  ii4 
ali*3iale  £jf  ih  .  ?fder?4i  matcli. 

Foif  f'XAm^i^t   cpniidar  a  ^tat4  U^iat   in  IStiO  wontrilnjtei  |iSdo,UUO 
to  the  SSIQ  ^^rojram  and  in  1911  cpntriyaci*!  ^SQO^OOO.     rn  l^il? 
tjiif  .4t4ta  would  etceivt:  h  inO'l  raderai  maftsh  on on  = 
tha  ramamLnj  US 00, QUO  it  would  eiiuei\/e  aa  a 01  F*?*Jp?ral  match.  ■ 
t£  tne  Htate.  tnera^sad  its  in^'astmant  In  ;4^riG  to  ^700^000 
in   VJHlt    It  would  tmc^%^m  a  lOir^  Federal  match  on  ^luQ,OOU 
and  a, 60%  r'adarai  niatch  on  tha  rtmaining  SoQQiUUO*     By  iVds* 
tna  itfite  wpuiJ  rjni'/  race ive^ Fed-? r^l  ma &cn ing  for  fundi  in 
exctsfi   if  thpsa  contriouted  in  1984. 

Present  Law  '  . 

^egtipn  415C  requires  doliar-for-dol la r  matching  of  ^tat^ 
funds  which  repr^ai^nt  an  increaae  m  , scholarship  ajcpandi** 
cur^s  over  the  base  year        dafinqd  as  the'  second  yiar 
haCoife  the  litata  antarad  tK^  SSIG  sifogram*     'fliHsa  ranaa 
Hfom  1975  to  1^71. 

Heasons' for. Racommandation 

soma  ^ta tea  with  iiiahura  scholarship  prsgrauii  incrtaied  thair 
scholarslirp  ejtpanditures  at  a  ra^irl  rate  and  now  nii^d  Incan- 
tivas  to  tnintinua  to  i ncr aase  their  ^-scpand  i  turea  (rathei."  than 
be  tampted        r^f  ranch  ts^  a  leval'^  which  bixrnly  meet*^  ^ainta- 
nanism  uf  effort  requ i remen^ts )  .     At  the  sasna  time,  ^     Jt  20 
Statji^  hava  ast.iol  isnad  wh  olly  naw  Hghelarship  prsgrams  in* 
otdar  to  -lualify  for  iBlQ  funds*  -n^t  of  these  Statan  have 
fes'tely  been  asle  lo  mcr-MM^  tnair  dtate  exptfnditurf s  fast 
anou.jh  to  qualify  for  their  BilQ  aiiotmanta*     Four  ^tata^ 
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CalLEornia/  and  liiLnoUJ  ;ay§tngr  aecouns  iqe  mort  than 
bO  pfrsint  9^  aii  a^a^a  icnQiarshLps  wne^gas  3Q  Statgi  with 
new^r  and  igsa^ advan t aged  yrsgsram  dtptnd  primarLiy  upon  isIU- 
and  matcning  and  acsoynt  rsr  only  a' percent" ot;  tne 

UacLsn's  to^^i  ssatt  icnaia rin L?i .  The  proposal  is  dtiignea 
CO  ■parti.suiariy  "aid   tn^s#  nswer^tatts. 
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H .     TITLE   IV|_     CQLLEGE  ^?QnK«STUnV«^CRFATI_VS  UEF.B  OF  fUNnS 

riKCTiQNi^^i)^  — =~= — — - — •  -  --j- 

Thf  Proeggal 

The  Administration  prspostS  that  the  College  i/Brk-Study 
CCWS)   stacute  aneourage   lapti tut ions  tei 

Sgnd  CVJi  partieipants  into  junior  an?3  itnier  high 
schools  to  inform  itepndary  school  studenti  and  their 
parsnts  about  Federal  student  aid  and  to  pr©vid% 
tutoring  to  naedy  atudents, 

p 

o     Place  more  handicapped  students  in  CW.^  jobs* 

o    Create  CIS  jobs  that  provide  lervides  noeded  by 
^•f'    handicapped  students  suah  ao  reading  far  the 

bltndj  interpreting  for  the  deaf*  knd  pushing 

wheelehairS. 

Prestnt/_Law        .      ^  -  .  . 

_  —         ■  ^ 

these  uses  off  CVIS  funds  would  be  posiiblsi  but  are  net 
spee^lf ioally  permitted  ind  endayragedi  under  the  eicijting 
statute. 

Reasons  for  Recommgndation 

.^The  proposal' provides  tutorial  seTvioes  and  ffluch=ne«dtd 
information  about  Federal  student  Cinancial  aid  to  sioondary 
students  and  enhances  educational  opportunities  for  handi-^ 
capped  students  wh il?  provid 1 ng  interesting  and  fulfilling/ 
worH  experiences  for  CKS  participants. 


9-' 


/ 


49) 


vi.     g£i.E..U  i^RUVI^IUhSi      alGHEK  ^UUCATIQU  ACT.   TITL£   iV  , 

Eaqh  p£  the  i'ltla'  IV  .ifiudtnt  aisiseance  progrirni  h#a  eiigioLlit:/ 
ctquirtments  th^t  ihSEUutians  muit  mtet  in  ordir  to  pirtiCLPatt, 
InsntiiUiif-ifi  must  eonrarm  wLtn  tfte  general  prevLiioni   in  ^eeeion 
iiJi  q£  .TtJ:l€  XI I  >   as  veil  ai  csmpiy  with   tnm  proviiiani  in 
Part        Title  I^,     Theie  inciudt ngef in i t isris ,  administratiyi 
txpenaea,   stu^dgnt  aid  inEOrniaEicn  ieevtcts*  maintanance  0£ 
tttort,  €iiq£siiLty  for  itueent  assiitanee?  and  fiic^l 
fii^iDiiity  oC  Lnsticationi- 
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TITLE.  iVi      A   t'ACKAUr.NG   FHAMEWOMK   {dSCTlON  4u4) 


^The  Pggpggai 

Fack^g  irig  qi  afcaden  t  ^  i  J  ^coy  rams  Ear  an  ind  Lvidua  l 
Studene  la  stit  hantJied  at  tnt  metityfiional  level,;  ' 
*=ana  student  EinaneLai'  aid  octicers  .muat  ee  able 
escereiae  giscretian  in  this  pracesa.     For  tnis  reasePi, 
we  have  resiitgd  infiexibie,  Federaiiy-imcaaeq 'p^aek^ging 
ruiei.     Hgwever,  Adminiscc'atiQn  praposaii  do  iuyg#3t  a 
Eram^woric  into  wnieh  inoit  ituatnt  aid  paekagei  will  call* 
■^hlM  atructuet  has  thret  patfametersi     '  ^ 

Q    The  BasiQ  Uranfe  remains  the  ieundatLsn  Qt  tne 

a        need-saaed  iaan  is  tne  iaat  layer  af  the.paekage  — 
With  the  ameunt  ot  tnis  rsan  oeing  that  which  remaini 
afictf  the  tamily  centriDUtian  *  ail  other  a'/ailafiLe 
loura^i  o:  iinancial  ^aid,  and  a  itandard  CQnEributtisn 
ipQh\  atuaent  ael£-heip  are  laDtracted  ^ram  the  acmatnt* 
*^ost  oi  eduea^iQfi*  * 

o    To  quaiiE'/  tQit  a  need-paagd  loan,   the  Student  muiE^ 
^conLriBute  57go  w^rth  oi  aelt-help,   in  thn  E'orm  oi 
Wark-ytud/j   unau'^s  .  Jtzed  work/  ar  a 'iaan  that  la  net 
heea-baaed*  '  ■     ^ .  ^ 

'4*he  atudent  aiaottieer  woyid  have  diaeretisn  ta  waive  the 
seiE-htrp  requirtnienE  in  unuaual  eiraumatancea  ana  wauld' 
retain  reipo^sibi l i ty  ,?ar  aeeiding  how  much  o£  what  type  ofi 
aid  anould  tfleih  out  tnia  Baale  Cramewerk  ot  aaaiatance 
tor  a  ^iven  individaai* 

Current  Law  , 

•i^he  law  impliea  that  the  aaa^^e  Grant  ahayid  Be  the  Eoundatian 
or  El  rat  layer  oi  a  atuaentla  tinaneial  aid  paaka^e.  Hawaver 
^tnei^e  la  no  overall  packaging  phiiaaaphy  can'ta^inedKin  eurrqnt 


law. 


Heaiani  f or "^Heoomitigndatioh 


EJclstihi^  iaakaging  praotipea  oittn  prodlifce  inequitaBle 
■resyits*     btuaents  with  Similar"  needs  aflten  receive 
Jieter^nt  paekagta.     A  (ew  instity Eier.i  have  gone  ao 
Ear  as  to  aurden  atL4def\^^a  with  large  Aoana  without 
^irst  i-hvestigating  their  eiigiaility  far  Baaic  Grants.- 


12a 


Vh#  pajl^^gLnq  EraiAtWQr^i  seDuiS^a  ay  £ne  Adminut^aCionf 

intE^odJee  rnsr^  g  n  i  isrmi       and  equity  intp  scusent  lid 

LOf  ^HM  student  sinjncLal  aid  QitiQ^t,     atudtnttt  and 
fthgLr  oarsnEs  wiil'  navt  ^*ria'^r  asiUty  te  prtdist  Ehi 
E'/pgs  ana  ameunts         ai^^  t^^ty  art  lii4#iy         reeeive  at 
ighools  in  v-^rLoas  cast  caaijes.     Vh'?  Federai  fovtrnM^nC 

di^trisuwiQH  Ok  f^dgrai  jtudsnt  aid  dieilara  r^-Jyi-r^d 
•iaen  year.  '  ' 


( 


i 
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TITLB  IV  (AND  TiTLE  XIIH      gLiHiNATE  ACCREDEWiail 

r 0 H  I N i TU'y ional  eliuibi l  ^  ^ 

(FOHJIEkLy  SECTIONS  4^i,  anq  1201) 


^       'I'he  Aamtnistrati  on  proposal  reiattd  to  age  red  i  tat  ion 
aefeeu  institutions  applying  for  ail  Higher  Educatlan 

%      Act- prog  rains  I  not  just  tht  ^fitif  IV  programa* 

fe-     .  ■    •  .  ..  ^  ' 

The  AUminlatricton  proposei  to  lever  eompletely  che 

\- .    link  between  private  aecreditatLQn  and  institutional  , 
eli^iBilitj^  tor  Hightr  Edueatian  Aot  programi*  The 

7-     proposal  wQuidi' 

Eliminate  aeertdltatidn  ai  ^  statutory  require- 
ment for  institutional  eligioility  for  Higher 
Educacion  Act  programs. 

Maintain  and  place  g rtater  rtlianee  on  the 
existing  statutory  requirement  that  an  institu- 
tion must  oe  Itgally  authorlied  by  the  state  in  wh 
it  operatis« 

q    Continue  administrative  actions  to  enforoe,  at 
^htproHram  lev^.  reouirements  for  reiponsiCTe 
"    ]    "^Tns&i tutionai  managemtnt  of  Federal  funds.  ' 

O    itreng.then  student  intormation  requirements  so 
that  students  and  earents  gan  make  more  infor.'ned 
deQisions  about  where  to  speno  their  education 
dollars. 

Present  La^  .  .. 

Accreditation  is  oht  of  itveral  requirements  that  a 
poifeseeondary  institution  must  meet  tp  establish  thres- 

Mm  eligibility,  cor  higher  Education  Act  program!:  ' 

(Baysnd  this ^th reinold  eligisility  ,  an  - insti tution  ' 
mys|  also  meet  the  specif io  aligioility  requirementi 
Qt  individual  programs, )    For  the  pCirposei  of  this 
threshold  eligioility  prooesii   the  Higher  Education 
Aot  requires  the  Gonutiiis iontr  to  "publisK"  a  list  of 
nationally  recoynized  acereoitmg  agencies  or  assooi- 
ations  which  he  determines  to  be.  reliable  authos^ity  ag 
to  the  quality  of  training  of fered * ^    Over  the  y§ars, 
tne  Urfice  of  Education  ^rai  devtloped  elaborate-, 
regulations  and  review  prooeoures  to  oetermKe  Which 
aeereoitatlon  agencies  are  suitable  for  inclusion  on 
the  Commissionerls  list* 
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•  ,  13) 

o    Fg6€?itfR3  with  ih€  ^^iBtinm  gyseem  ;  ,} 

Attmt  garsful  SEydy>   tne  Adminiitrition  Kas  eomg 
EO  th€  EirT  csnsiusisn  thaE'  reiianci  on  privatt 
€esrid I CaE .  3ri  sag  Ffderar  tiigibiliEy  pyrpostg 
dO€B  nsE  ensurs-  wiie  investmenE  ot  fidir*!  doriars* 
IfVSEeaaf   LEI  ^  ■ 

Cnceurayas  Ehe  preli saration  oc  .aeer^ditatiQn  I? 
aytneifs  (man/  Oi  wnich  ira  auparfiuous  eq  the 

Crea.^t3  n^idlsss  =pa&efwori?  car  in^Ei&y  tLoni^  ^ 
accredt ^ing  agtnCiti#  and  tht  F^aefal  gaveen- 
mshEi  . 

\  -     ■  .       "  ^  '  \ 

Hose  im^rtantiy  —  iniiJltags  itudtnEs  and 
Enfir  parents  inEa  3#liaviny  thaE  Eht  Pederai 
jQvernntenE  v^u^nts  lor  the  qualiEy  s£ 'any 
eUaeationai  inatiEUEian  or  program  thaE 
re^tivea   turtds  andtr  the  liignet  Educat^Lon  Act, 

^     HqW  Ehe  AdriUHMtraEian  proposal  afli^^gaisgg  these  grosifmi 

T5e  AdminiSEfation  propoialf 

f'Ctgr  aecred  1  Eating  agtngigs  eo  do  tneic  ^ob 
Vha  AdffiLniitraEion  propoaai  doas  not  eonitlEute 
■;a  staEtf.iant  oC  dissatLifacEion  with  private 
agcesditation .     un  tht  dontrary#  the  proposal 
rt Eit^ts  our  conQern  aoout  inapprgprla tt  use  of 
accrediting  agencLes  oy  tne  t aderai  governmtn t ; 
Vhei^  agensies  i^fnd^red  valyaDie  sttvice  to  Ehe 
pOitsecsniJary  «dy.satlon  commyniEy  long  sefort        .  . 
^he  Federal  governmenE  pecame  involved  in  their 
a^Eivieits?  we  ejcptCE  that  th&y  will  contlnye 
ct5  do  SO"  When  Eheir  tie  to  the  fedtrai  yovern^ 
ment  is  severed*,  4n  tasEi  we  pelitve  that  Our 
proposaj.  Will  ennanee  yfe '  ^ i^ta  1 1 ty  OE  most 
pfi'^^Ee  accreo  1  liny ^agenoif s  by-frteing  thtm 
ttom  inErysive 'Fi^rai  rtyulation  and  prissyres 
EO  takf  on  in^ppropciatl  .aetivitias  that  are 
ynrflated  5o  EKeir  ^entraL  misiion  oi  assesiinu  " 
.  Ehe^i^aiity  of  edycation*  ,  " 


r 
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131, 


Will  pgQfflBfe  cifeiaana  fee  fegge  ¥he  itateea  te  6ak# 

Bsei  HQE  mislead  liudents.  and  pagenis  ^ 
Th*  p reposal. gives  students  and  patants  the  ultimate 
raspo^iibili^^  for  Eh«  quality  of  Eh©  edugaEion;  ehty 
puf§h4S#r  DUE  informs  them  aeouE  haw  fee?.  exerQise 
thit  responsibiliEy  inEtlligenEiy*      .  ^ 

M^ayes  monay  . 

The  proposal  fress  for  alternative  and  siore  praducEivt 
uses  Ehe  roughly  half  a  million  dollars  eurftntiy  s^ent 
by^  ehe  F^tral  government  to  moniEor  agorediEing 
a^gensies,  .  . 


.  1 


rns  Adfninianratisn  p^opqiss  shag  Tit:!?  ivjel^i-lv 


yn^ertshs      a^udy  of  sht  d-p  ay^  prsbUm.  " 

_.._h  iiipj 


4f3A  a  pf¥_^_  

us«  £q_  Which   inSUSuUoRi  r^ggiv 


rat-h^r  'than  ilmsly  a 


-LSK-t^?-"'  ^^^i^i  win  hfva  iq  provide 


^i3fi»  rsceiylnf  admifiU^raelv*  eaat  alia-^nses  a-^ 
r.iquiMd        ua«  feheie  'ynda  first  to- provide .  "sh" 
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fha'ey^^anE  law  QQmB  nsft  §st  apsdiiie'asindaris  gar 
.a.^i3istrativ«  and  fise^i  '^^spOnaiSLii^^. 

'  '  .  .  :     '  ^ 


rte«i'/lnf  /tderil  sradan^;  financial  aia  raatfe  acQSUnt;- 
ael4  £°  a^Udenss/  aar©iiE3,  4nd  £h©  federal  fsvarnsfRi 
;ip«cif  Lc  atanda^fds  and  riqui^smgnia  Wiil  mai$  tniar^e 

"iajprsva  .seyddSEaJ  sa.itli^y.  sa^ake  iafatnigd  decLsIsns 
aQcu£  vnera  Eo  apsnd  SntiMduqat^Qn  ^oiiars ,  ihef sgv 

in  studani  aid.  ^  . 


'  garr/  "fqrward  up  fea  fivt  serein e  qf  "sh^U  S'jssLt^,tntal 


Ths  pr^foial  wi^l  assist  SlnjnsUl  aid  ^ffisirs  e§  s^ana^i© 
funds  i^r  Ehtst  pwmqts^tm  ?rorr  t f iicifnclV.  .      '    '  ^ 
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iS) 


f'/.  ..... 

?;^y/*     ^'ITJ.£  -ivr'    A^IHIgTaATlVE-  ALLOWANCE  TO  TrJ.^^T?f1>PTn»  ^  i 

s$.-;/\-  .    (SBCTioa"  4iij   ^        — — x;-"  '  ' — — — "  - 

V./-:l'gesent-  Law    :       ^      =  ^     .  , 

:;J:;;-fQr  iaiU  Qranis  ana  ^uaranisid  Stuient  Leans  ine^amatute 
.V.  permits  a  payment  of  IIU  for  taaa  reeipiens  in  eieh "si  Enese 

.^W^t^^fntai  SranES,  Diktat  lEudent  Lsans  ana  Coll-fe  WaHc-itudv 

,  vaXlpcation  under  ihese  three  prbfraffls,  not  to  e^eeed  1325,000. 

Beajsna  for  atOQflwendatlon 

Th«  propQaal  makts  lifs  eisUr  lor  student  ai^  ofilgWrs  and-  " 
..^    insUEyUons        providing  a  single,  relia^ie  sourSrSf  funds 
ald'^lundi?^*"^^^  lasoeiated  witn  She  adminiitration  of  iEuieni 


, ;      V  186 


^Qve^nsent  ^-^  f,si  iha  i^yrisnt  —  would  ^av  £er  aht 


isy  SQirpig«Uy  and  oonCusion  etsuleln^  frcm  thenulsinls 
ap^LlcatLlon  Eqi'ms  required  go  ©b^a ifi  ftdiril^*  seaterand 
tnaiifeyfeienal  aid.     -thile  M  sost  of  p^Ocissing  anpli- 
'eiiLen=  t^t^^  £er  ths  iasii;  arant  ^fO^rara  is  boms  by  ihs 
fideral  f^y^rn^tnep  a  amydsftt  *ui€  say  eo  havt  crivaes 
i-l^noies  sro^SiS  hts  or  her  aBsUcaiien  for  ga^sui-hassd 
iinanclal  aid.  /  .  " 

t-Hsh  tKs  sapsoci  and  oooseralLiQn  Of  Csngress  and  in  fgll^ 


aulta^^iQR  with  %hm  siudint  fininolal  aid  qsminynity, 
,  ch€  ndnf^irtlairitioR  has  ready  for  impl^mentition  In  aoadtmig 
7<iar  50=11  a  sinfle^  for^n  by'whieh  a  itudtnt  i^ay,  apply  for  . 
fltsd^UaSifd  finanoial  aid  £?g!n  Fediral ,  iUlSr  and  inseltu- 
tior.al  seutfoss.-  ^-■hilt  the  i^pLementation  off  Chii  sinfU  - 
fer,^  ^Uacly  falli  wiihlh  Sht  soope  of  the  r^^a.cemgnt^i 
adir.lniitrativt  aythority.        a#J  ieve  thae  ^ht,  aengreis 
.  wiU  want  t©  tnsur^  tht  esntinyatisn  of  tht  sinilt  forn 
for  all  need  baied  aid  in  fut-urt  visars  by  .mandating  It 
in  the  aiatuta.  The  Stnile  for-  5^1  LL  S3V§  ho.ufS  of 
papefVQrH  fer  stg^tnts ,  parsHEi ,  and  "IfiRtitytions^  ind 
vill  f3r*veni  siydtRt? r^s  haying  ts  pay  eO"  find  Qut  ^  . 
the  ixtent  of  their  financUl  ne?d.       ,  - 
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'0*'    TITLE' IV?  .  A  ilMGLl  WEEDS  ^iHALYSlf  S^BTEM   (SEC^JION  4^4)^^ 

.  >'-'■    -^^  ■  ■ 

■■i'h^'  Administifaiion  itskl_  scaiutery  authority  to  d^wmlflp .  . 

ind  impitment  a  singlt  aesds  inaiysis  syittm  sor  all 

rsderal  ntefl-a^ied  studt^Jt  assistaRce  pesframs.  The 
'  single  ""i^i tarn /flTOUld  bt  \d€vslaped  in  csniultatisn 

with  rsprestrt tat Lyes        soiltiei  and  univ»r3itisa  irtd 
'  ihe  private  ,erf ariizatitfns  £hai  ire  cu?.rintly  involved  in 
''fi^tds  an^iyiii*     The  new  ivstem  would  b€  auojast  %q 
Vcangras^iori^l  rtvilw  as  is  th€  present  family  ContrLbutiori 

.IcntdiiUa  used  Sof  the  Sssie  Grants  Frofram.     Oi  sourse, 
'  sid  administrators  would  rfontinut  %q  have  flexioility  to 
"ifsake'  aijustmf  nt  ,for  unusyal  student  eirsumstaneea  ^n 
,  .eampys  Oased  prygrams*  ^«  :  ^  ^  ^ 

Present  Law  .  ^ 

' '    ~   ■     7''  ^  '"^         -      -       ^  - ,  '    ^      ^    ■         0.  ; 

The  two  ma^Qr  methsds^-.ourrtRtly  in  use"  Ssr  tha  galeulatiQn 
Of  a  fiamily *3  ejcpeCtti  "dontribution  t©.  a  itudent|i  edueatisn 
art  tht  iasic  Grants  fapily  Contribution  iehedule  and  the 

; Uniform  He thedplofy*^  in  the  SEOG  ptogrim*  award  aiie  ia 
determined  througn'  ^ne  Sasio  Grant  Family  Cpntrisution 
iqneoule.     FOr  the  remaininf  Federal  aid  proframaj  either 

:  the.  EEQd  :ishedule  Or  the  privately  developed  Unifiorm^^      *  / 
HeEhodolbgy  or  other  nsethods  approved  ay  tn.e  CQmmiii loner  / 
may  be  used  to  determine,  need*  .  / 

Reasons  for  Reoommendatign  ^.  '  -m  ^' 

ftpplleation  oe  one  method  of  determininf  a  fiamilyii  / 
expected  oontrihution  does  not  produce  the  same  reaulti 
sa.  appiieation  of  analher  method.     The  chqloe  of  the/ 
method  influences  thr'^amoi^nt  of  the  student*!  ^need"^ 
and  oonsequently^  the  amount  of  iinaneia4  aid  he  or  .she 
/-reeei'veil*    This  use  oi  dif f eriiit  oalpulationi  to  d^ia- 
tribute  student  aid  results  in  complex Ity,  oonfusion# 
and  inequity  for  students  and  parents*  ^ 

Development  arid  use  of  a  sinfle  ;aystem^v^buld  aimpiifiy 

program  admin litration  and  make  the 'Federal  ayard- 

mailing  "^rooesi  more  donsiatent^  predio table,  .and  equitable*  - 


/  - 


i 

/ 


.  / 
/ 
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f  '-    '  -- 


tr  £H*  *g*      ^3  will  be  rf^atdH  5S 


 ^^^^^   «4ii   MB  E^srrarsefs  as 

whether  sUl^td-^n  thilr  B^s^g'a 

Isy^trtEa  vhs  i^s^^3        -Idtr  Will  -b^i  .dlaasifUd  is 

?r^ienl  Lav  1. -     ■  --       -  -    :  .:  --.-^ 

An  X^^£^^:i£udiR&  li  qurt*ntlv  d^flnH  ^sr*  who 
=ar  En*  y*ar  pv\.Qr  to  ^wa?fl  jiirlad  and  for  gh?  tve 
^^laRdtr  ^^taei^n  wh£sh  she  award  strUd  ^dcu^i  _ 


-net  cial.T.e^  as  a  dtssmiint       'hta  e^nts 


p    f^et  "Qr«  than  171^1  in  ^lih  dr 

^  .    frsm  his  parsniCi)  during  anv  yta#\" 

ifeudtats  vhb  dg  nOE  ^ett  thtse  three  erltefi<H  are 
classified  as   


Seasons  far  ^egg^rend^ttmi 

A  itiydtnt  w6uid  ^fE^n  be^l  1^ ibl*  far  Utqmt^^0^l^^ 
if  he  or  she  were  elassifiei  as  indeceRden £  than  if  he 


;r         were  ^lassifi^d  as  JefeFidiKt."  This  .^^ay  sndsyra^e 
ismt  SEUderigs,  .  3ar.ii<^yUriy  thqse  frem  hiiher^  inggpe  ^ 
fan^iiies,  t3  deciar*  theffieivei  independent,  thereby 
relieving  partnes  of  financial  ebii^i^tions  f^r  g^.U^s  ' 
cQsts  i^gurred  .by  theft  ehlldrtn.  /h 
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Uy:  :^s^  0n  '^r9^j^^i,%swx^,  gniy  Qn«  dan' *^iuilly  « 
f     v«rSii^       whtlhsr  or  n©s  ifle.  iiydent  waa  eiaimed  as.  a 
dap«na«ni  cn  hii  sr  pareni(i)  Ffldtfii  in^Qme  Tax  ^ 

\  =Thf_  AdmiMstt^a^j^n  s^faposai  weuld  (IJ  jfeaffirm  parsniai 
rtspanslDiiUy  far  f  inane inf  4  portion  psatsaesndary 

.  -aqucMian  «.xp€nissi   (2)  prevent  itudsnfia  irera  deqia^'ag 
ijidap«na«h€B  aolt^y  ier.the^sakt  ^f  dlaiiaing  Feds^a^  aid 
ana.  (3)  provid*  s  raert  triiorssasU  Standard  is  dttgrmine 
;  Isfid^pendin^a* 


/I 
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livfi^  LI^S^K^^^!.^®^  i^haali^ta  faUaw/in  dtEarniinihf 
.m«ntal  Stmits,  qalls^a  Werk-ifeydy,  ahd'iaiU  and  iue'ole- 
pien^^l  L^ana.  Tht  praMiurai  will   tnelude  daei  fiaihirino 
rsquiremahES  .la  dgfe^rmifia  rsaaarrabU  easts  'ar^ 
Eransii^eUfeUn,  beaks,  raam.  ba^rd.  and  mis^tllanaaus 
ilv>nf  expanses.  • .  ^. 


^gesant  Law  ^  '  • 

!^"*Z!>f         ^^i^ws  insEUuiians  full  diserstian  in 
detatminlnf  j^.t.  living  e^sEs  perniitfetd  fsr  aCf-^aruaus^ 
sjudenea  for  |ha  purpases  af  ealguUtinf  aitilbiltV  far 

naigens_faE'  Rec.aing&Rdafeiafi 

Th«  GAO  has  disqaversd  rftde*  ©Iten  uneiiala Inabls ,  - 
va|ia|ians_aiiang  sehaals  in  iha  li^lnf  agsis  allowed 
.er  pCf-esspys  itudsnts  In  aaleulating -award  amaunEs 
.under  feht,/ea;r,pua -based  pragrams.  ^a  AdminlatrafeUn 
propeaal  will  prevent  less  safugulays  sehaals  frsa 
asiaLniaf  an  unwarranted  share  of  Ehe  campus-^b^sed 
funds •  ^  _ 
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'  '  '  ^  .  '    4         ^  ■ 

SQu^iii  lead  undnrtakin  usinf  Title' iv  aid  during  a 

'sq^dtm^c  y«r)  in  erder  t5  b#  elifibU  f^r  r^KJa! 
«id  in'S.iuestfuan£  period  si  snrSlisanE,  ^ 

A  iiudenE  fi^t  msttinf  this  ^It^  weuid  hc^  be  siiaihl*^ 

^oS;  rf^i^^  ^^^^^^  hoSri^SSulS' 

-   noe  ilav«  E©  be  enrQUad  ai  ieait  half-eipe. 

lailLhtf  ifS""*"^  ""^^-^        ""^^^^^         dtmsnstritLed  - 
Pgeiiartt  Law 

M«fnJf.f*^  *5^-^*^*'  ^^^^        be  eiigUle  ^©r  title  IV 

an  inr^iUd  Student  £usl  bl  *in 
geod ^5£andingt^ind  ffiakinfftSaiisfa^Eary  pfftJrlsS! 

nia  /ar  ner  profrara  ©f  study.  '       .  ■ 

BesiQng  for  ^geQma^ndafeiQn 

earrsnt^iaw  |j«rslti  instieuUgni  to  dgfine  the' terms 

in  gjgd  standing:  and  rsatisf i^tofy  pregress^  InT 
way  they  wish.    The  standards  at  sSe  inltitutiSSJ  a^e 

tni    !2      "  aeadeaio  prebatien  indef initsiy;  Qtheri 
uiin  r2;.iJ^^^K*  '^  dtap-©yt  and  then  be  rf^dmlitir 
fiS  olStKi**- -^i'  sUujiti^n  creatty  the  potential 
W  possible  fraud  and  abuse  ©f  financial  aid  ^'unds 
iLff^W^*  «na  insiitytions.     Institutions  faiinS 
•2^?"*^^^^         iadgeti^eut-baaks  will  bl 

^^^^  sianainf^  and  rsatisfaetery 
Sf  lEI'^S'"?.-^-**^^       order  to  iain^ain^  the  flK 
fLft**^*^  itudent  aid  doUirs  to  their  campi/sesr  The 
Administraiign  prbpssai  w^uld  gurs  this  petSStial  fi? 


Qi  academic  prggftsi.  Taxpayers  viil  g#  gniuete  =r.t 
Fsdsril  iavtitaent  in  siudenm  lid  is  not  s^ing  -rfaasie- 
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46) 


;iTU   iVi      iK'^EJJs-CN  C.f    ^i^iMlWAl  ?£:iALTS£S  SROv;d:Qfl 
\ij  wwVSR  ALL  ^:vLi  :V  rii^AiJCXAL  AiD   i^kgUKA^ii  iiSCTlCN 

':r,e  As^nini-Jtra^LSn  srscagti'  13  -iisasiiMn  .^es^L^'s  sri.^injl  - 


CshUrs   (jr.^g)   --   Li   IS,  -tlf   Liv.-mqsrQ  pe^pltj  f -^tsr ,  =sntL-u«, 
_i£id   sst'nsei  i^q  ,         '  .  ' 

"wirt%  sr?  ^iL^tSLs  ifipliea-ci   tot  ^ronrarrs  itsi^n-d 

t3  d^lkve.r  -n-i^  serves* s  %3  you^n  fr^m  lew-incs-e  -'a-ili^i  whs 
have  aeader'iq  ^scsn^iai  sue  whs?  Ijq'<  aritquate  afcsndary  ichasl 

SE  isver?  ry-ii   LioUftie^f  nivt  UmUtd  Eng  I  iih-iseaklni  ability/ 
ae  ar*  fr^m  a   f*priv?d  *ijsatienal*  sultural,  or  eeensf^ic 
backgreynd.  ^  - 

The  ifidiVLdual  jfs'qraffs  supper t  ae^i'^iti^s  as  fsllewsi 

9    upward  icund  is  a  prasra.^^  far  ycuth  fE-sfs  lsw-incQ^& 
fjmlLief  'vhq  have  aeaderr.ic  nsF^ntial  '?yi  Ue^'t 
^a'diquritt  fesofidary  ^^ghsdL  p??paritian.  Thrsyfih 
reiiientiil  sur-er  lissians        Saturday  glasses, 
rsitiediai   ifii£r*jeE i.3R tutsr inntj- ind  esursitl  ifii  U 
sraviUd  ^sriieiaants.     In        inT«.  absut  rC,nOC 
■atudei.ts  -vtri  paftist^ate  in  Uoward  isund '  sreirjfrs , 
at  a  sase  el  iSl  mjUi^n.  .  ^ 

'    a    Talgne  Oeareh  fundfc  ^rejests  ^-^h  iah  idta£i!y  and 
if^eeurai^^alifisd  s^ydenta  '^i%h  financUl  heed 
enrqlL  in  F^ssseesHdary  srs^rrffrs.  by  ers^idlnq 
esunigUr.g"  3ntf^Hnfor?f.atign- about  eiucsEional  car^?r  ,^  = 
,3sfti3n3'  and  avaiUbU  studint  sld.     in-  1?70.  over 
2be,QGn  students  'rfill  be  served  at  a  essi  qf  ilf.3 
ST^iUien,  \^  ^  ,    ^  - 

^"ne  hivs'  ^JueatidnaL  *   sultural  er  tesnorric  needs,  t 


^l^sst  n:G  Kr2:^sti  will  -9  sus-ertid  ir:  L^th  -^  2 
^ssi-'dkf  2!f  rt^iilisn.     They  vlII 


f tyden^l 
eds.  t 
It  1 
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— ^ —  T"^^*  program  n  anCunetd. 
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ihe  nission  sf  the  TRIG  p^sgfafns,  ar  spe^^ifls  Unjyjy.  ^^,^t 


n^aasn  jot  Begg?r.iiigndat igg 


e.tiEhails  Qf  the   individual  pfg^rari 


15  4 
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.  Frtsgne  Lai/  _ 

..inaieipp.d  ind  rursUy  isslatai  art  ineluded  m  ih«  itatys,. 


i5o 
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-faysimlsnai  d  is^JtAan t^gtpen c  cffi^wria*     This  v/suid  s-^ireii 

Thip  T4i€ni  i^4r-n  and  Nrdusacianal  Orssriuhi^v  Csnegri  "rs^rami 

fic^nOifasili/  JL3aiv4iita4^f'5  rsstJtnta.  The'/  would  qsn*^ur.ity 
^Jaad  an^  #1  Lb  iL  i  weild  be  It^sfiTiLnsd  I'/  itSfjra^hlE  #r?a  ' 
cither  ^han  by  iPd  iv  idualX^haraqtsff  Li t  ies .  '^h  iia  *  ^rleri  tv 

wttntn  ihe  jra^tee  artis  ^^og^d  at  slLgibU  far  iervis§i.  This 

away  ne-niy  r*3ldent3  t€s^ysi\sf  ,-103?  ineemi  dif  fgrsnqti  ,  ' 


\  ■ 


Tl 
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im3 


^  CinrsuiffcuF,  S5#.  gauntry.  ,  ' 

rh9  ftv/Q  pfsqrans  ftsrf^r-  aUUar  j-fvi^o^  an^i   in  sr^-s  C3S*3 

£hey  Q^srsfea  m  ths  s^.T^e  js^^spj^hjs  arsi.  Tal^nS  hs^jsv-p 

^*nd3       ' focus  Qh  adiil^s.  ^  - 


^UdaEisn  would  %i  iriinss?  artUii^iai  elMlbilic^/  d  is  t  iHctidns  , 
^^SlUsti^n  3f   5irvUes|a-d  ^sitJ.   jnd  isslittr  s-jer^^t  TaUnti 

{.Vv«ra^^*  iLzt  grants  far  Tn  ars  n^w  S^l.cnn  and  £gf  ifCi  g2,^3,CGn) 
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Rsp«ai  tile  S«rviee  Learning  Cancer  (iLC)  authsrifty; 
PgaschE  Law 

The  iLC  iuEherisy  Li  goneained  in  ^aetisn  417 (Ij ( b) ( , 

Th«  iLC  prsgcam"  eaiafsry  was  istablished        Eh#  iducafeian 
A^*ndm,nia  of  if 76.     U  haa  nev.r  «caiv^%n  apprapriilun, 
Xt  U  an  on-€4ffi^5  .progrim-qillini  isr  feffltdiaeiQrf  and  oth^r 
rtieneion  sarviesa,  whigh  duplidaE*  Bpgciil  iarviees  lor 
EJiSadvaaiafed  lEudtnla  (iiOS)  asitviEiea, 
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'?h«  Adminissratiian  proposes        giva  nsv  gmpnasi^^  tne 
pr^biams  q£  handicapped  and  incareersEsd  v^cerani 
prpposts  6p  expaRd  £h9  safeaggr/  □£  veterans  Jor  whign ^ 
initilullsBi  r^qtiv*  Benua  sayraents  Jfid^ir  -re  Ve^^'^ans 
-QQ9t  si  lH3ErMciisn  ?rsf ram' cs.  ineiyde  ^nesa'griuSi . 
^   /terpver,  tiis  AdfliniSEraiien  prspgsei  t3  ^ii^end  insti-  - 
^UEiQnal  eseperaiian  and^he  efficUnt  silseafeish  43^" 

for  partieipat:.Qn  in  tfte  prg^taa*  - 
?W9m%nt  Law  - 

Payments        tnatiELteism  andar  the  Vecefani"  Cqsi  0^ 
Ijssructisn  Prsf^Js  are  currenElV  ^aicuiaEed  sn  -hi  33313 

Who  art  «iLiLSie  -or  VA  seneliUi  (^J  frtfeilmtn^  df^/ele?aL 
who  re^^ived  iptciar        benefits  ior  ti^e  edyaationali;  3il= 
advaniagad*    .fhis  iaifter  eats^ory  u  tne  basis  iow  bonus 
payiMhU  in  Smction  420(&)(i)j,  andsr  ehe  Admihiisraiion '  s 
^IS^S"^-   ^^^dieapped  and  mgarcsra^ed  veterans  wauid  Be' 
added        this  sattfory^  ^ 

■  FresenE  law  aiisws  instifeuiisns  es  iorm  gonsorf-ia  for  par- 
EiQlpajion  in  Eht  Vefearans'  Cost  mi  InSEruettian  Prefram 
Ti  t  insjicuiisps  Isnaini  tfts  gansortia  ha^^a^nraii- 

tfsuldje  removed  far  insfei EuEier.s  wniah  ape  indtpendentiy  " 
eligible  Eo  par^ieipate  %n  the  prof ram.  /  :    ;  " 

ReasQn  for  ^egamnjendatien 

The  ipBciai, needs  of  handicapped  and  IncaroeraEed  veterans 
have  received  increased  rassgnUian.     iy  including  Ene'nandi^ 
,  capped  and  tfle  incarcerated  in  the  catefary        vefetrans  " 
S™S!!n  P*i^^^Rt3  ^^^der  the  veterans  Cast  Qi  initructian 

Prsfram,  the ■ Adminis^ratian U  praposal  will  facus  ipeciai  ^  ' 
new  AEtentian  an  tspeciaiiy  needy  veterans.     Allawiaf  larger 
initlEUEions  to  also  form  aanaortia  for  partioipation  in 
the  Veterans:  Xost  Of  InsEruction . Program  will  enasle  such 
insEiEyEians  eo  engage  in  greater  ooeoeration,  and  tnereBV 
alisoate  t.^eir  resources  more  eSficiently  and  target  necessaVv  . 
servicai  more  ipecif ioally.  -       ^  ■ 
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VI  tl-     Tggghg^r  Cs^aa  and. 'Ttichgr  Training  ^esfra^ii  HSA 


Title  V  luthoi'l'es  swq  i^a^ar  riidffsl  p^agrams  Car  pfofss'sional 
d^V3lop,Titnt  I     ?5^shsr  Csrps  and  Taaeh#?  Cantors  ^ 

1-:)     Taache^  Cgfps  pfsyides  aisiitan^^  threuflh  qGrnpeSieLv 
grirtti  ts  E^sjshee  training  insfticuEisns  t  wcr?c 
with  laqai  tiueatiqn  sgenqits  In  jQinEly  pravridin-f 
tfainlnq  in  schasls  with  subitantial  pertteni  a£ 
«qsnQmi?aliy  di3advantaqg*4  yaunfittrs. 

2.)     Tht  Tiaehtr  Csnitrs  yragram  iy^pLits.Junds  for  tspqh 
'CQnl^sll*4  egnfttrs  Iscattd   in  Iscal  schdal  distfiitfi 
These  Centers  affsr  in=3ervl^s  juppart  and  traininii 
tot  tht=  te3Ch*f  s  .  ■ 

Fraqram  Caverage  ani  T'Jndint  ^  ^ 

Taadher  Carps  "his  befn  fund?d .  at  137.1  million  for     f¥  7S 
and  rv  7f.     In  FY  1971*  i^pra^t im^ tely  110  ^antinuatian 
grants  wtre  awarded  in  ^0  aities  and  102  new  ftan&s  ta  11 
eitita*     The  Teaqhtr  Center  prsnram  regeivgs  absut  ilfl  ftillia^ 
ser  year.     In  FY  I9?i»*ei  f^rants=  vef§  ivardtd  ta  ^  igppar  t  ISO 
centers- 
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n  '  ;■  % 

id  , 

Th«  ggggasal  (ie^tion 

The  Adminiitfi^clsn  pr^paiss  ch^nga  the  Iscal  ^^o^uni^y 

G5Un€iis  undsr  Teacher  Corps  &@  s^hsoi/aQRssunity  qbunqilii 

^fhf  iffTSlatipn  qug^iRtiy  prsvidsa  Tsaqner  Carps  srs^eeftj 
with  iQ€al  ^smmunity  qqunqLlJ, 

CommuniEy  Counciis  eofitrsi  She  diredtisn  and  nature  Qt  iqeaA 
Taaqhir  Corps  pro^sqts^     As.  Tsaqner  Corps  inorssslfig ly 
b#esm#  an '  iri'-aervlqe  program ^  id€al  sduqatori  afs  nesdsd  io 
h^ip  d&£ine  indi^^idual  project  qharaqttristlqa.  "  Inoluding 
Eiaehsrs  and  sehoei  admtniatrators  on  qomayniiy  ssuneils  will 
help  %o  areata  leasiisls  prof raas  rt3pdns.iv^  to  both  oommunny 
and  prolassldnal  netds^ 

fh*  ProoQaai  (isqtidn  ^31)' 

Hiiminate  tha  is  ^ser^en^t  ss^^asides  tQt  bath  Teaoher  Cen^^rs 
and  Triininf .£or  Mignar  Eduoition  ?erionnel> 

Praiant  Law 

iaqtidn  131  qurrantl^  daSLfnates  that  not  less  tftan  10  p^rctni 

of  iha  iunds  appfoprlatad  in  any  liaoai  yaar  ba  ased  far  bsth 

feaqhey  Ctntera  and  Training  for  Hifher  Sduqatlon  Ferionnel^ 

Raassni  for  Raqommandation 

.       '  ~~  "  / ^-  -p 

Tha  IP  ^rqant  ■«tt-asld8  l^r  Training  fat  Higher  iduqation  ' 
Parsonnai  has  ^havtr  hean  £undad  sr  r^questtd  and  a  i^t^aaide 
tot  Taaqhar  Cantars  i#  not  n«aded>  - 
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In  Qtdeff  CO  rs.eh  4  aroader  ponuijeion  asae  si  sieaehsra,  'ie  - 


ISO 
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fgcijan  itydiag  and  Langyage  □evgiQgmgng 
A»  QVarvlew 

rl^^Lsnal  «efanj€  Idu^atiOn  VI,   {NDEA  VI)  □eagrama  jrs  d^aifnsd 

Eo  Itrsngtnen  ^hm  Natignli  sapasi^y  for  ffeieaVsn  4n?  and  tng 

and  ifitgfnaftiQnai  edueasisri.     'These  prs^^ama  fund  ad^i^rities 
whieft  train  si-  update  me  iiti  ila  ar  spesiaiissi^  Ln  fsreifn 
ianguaf @s,  and  world  3tudi€Sr  wnisn  praduei'"  new  :<nQwiedgg  ieout 
QEhar  nationa  and  ^ieures,   and  wni^n  imprgv©  euirri^uia  and 
inats-uq^ienai  materials  in  areas^     Ma^or  features  oi 

Ene  HDEA  VI  programs  inqlude  iuppqrt  far  hignl^  spediaiiztd 
are*  studies  ^en^ers*  feiiswanip  auppeet  ^r  fioreifn  ianguage 
studies  and  iaeuit;^  and  dag^arai  diasertatians  re'learan  grants* 

Praqrsm^' Cgvegagg_a_nd^  Funding 

The  eotai  apprapf ia^ien  in  1379  was  1 17  * QQO  ,U00 .     Of-  cnis# 
^%  ,QQQ ,QQQ  provided  lar  80  area  eentars,  and  $4,  iQ3^OQ0 
supijarted  75a  fellowships,     Tht  regaining  funds  suppsrted 
research,  oonsartia  programs ^  and  cuiturai  understanding 
pra^eets*     Th^  1980  budget  requeag  is  S18jgQ0,QQ0, 
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,  '  .  '79) 

i.    -TITLe  7ti  BIgUCg_i£eTItffl  €02  OF  NATIONAL  PiPgNie  -  iPUCATION 

FAHTg   I  a  )  Mr   (  s )  .  _  Of   T H5  SXJ I .Rg D  I :iT£ R^NAT I ONAL  SDUCATIQN 

MT^kjiAi^^j_aECT^aN~cgr~o_r  ^mEA;^^^^ —   '   


Fqid  ,E3gacher  p4rt        %nm  interna Si^snal  Sdaaatisn  Aqt  with 
HD£A  '/E  and  srsaEt  a  haw  HSA  Ti-tlt  VI.     Rtsla^e  Seqtisn 
d02  Qg  NOEA  '/I  wish  l^qt^ion  131  and  parts  (a)  and   (sj  sj! 
'^J^fa^^^^^  '^^  expired  InEernacianai  IdusaEldn  Act  (lEAJ 

□i  iSSe*  AiJS  SQdifiy  atetiQn.iOJ  £□  eneeurags  ttha  deveispmene 
ot  i^^^ge  and  f^atiohaj   profraris  and  ts  ittiauiate  the  dev^lapment 
sc  foreign  ianguags  sra^eqta  in  siim^ntary  and  ieesndacv  " 
schgoii .  "  ■     -  d 

Present  Law 

Jeetien  fiol        the  HDEA  VI  authdriies  the  l^nfuage  ahd  area 
itudy  cahttrs.  ieetion  101  si  i^e  Intsmatighal  Edugatlan' 
Aet  authoriies  the  Secrseary  ta  4uhd  astiviEias  in  advinsid 
internasisnal  studisi  Sha-  5^  soneen^raced  #i^har  sn 

spaeiliq, gtograpnical  a^eaa  a£  ihe  world  gr  gn  particular 
disids  gr  i^sMms,  at  gn  pgtfi.  It  alsa  allaws  the  Seeretary  ^ 
tg"  make  grantg  ig  puhiid  .and  private  nonprgfit  ageneies  " 
igr  aqtivitiea  that  viil,  cgntri^utt  to  i^^prdving  internatignal 
understandLnf *  ^ 

itsti^gn  loa  (a)  af  ihfe  ISA  auCharUes  %hs  ie^retary  tg  make 
iranta  "ior  uhdergradu^te  ihstrustian  in  internatianai  atudiei. 
Saetl^h  ia2{e)  Isfiilatti  e^uitaDle  ggagraphig  distributign 

grants  thrdughayt  the  gauntry  and  preeerenefl  in  fgnding 
Eg  tnaae  ihstitutigns  mgst  in  need  sf  Eunds  far  pragraias 
in  ihtarnatianai  studio??* 

^adtign  IQ2  g£  the  Natisnal  Defense  Sdadatigh  Aet  authgri^es 
Ehe.  Cgnaaissigher  ta  make  atudiea  sf  the  na^d  fgr  ianguage 
and  ar%a  3feudi*?3j   tg  ggndaet  research  ah  mars  etfedtive 
methads  af  t^aghj^  .^gge  iieids,  and  tp  develop  soeeiailied 
miiefiais  far  such  tsaehin':'*     ledttian  ir  3  gyrrentlv  aii^hariz^i 
grants  %o  stimulate  la^aally  designed  pragrams  far  Uhd^rstanding 
aCher  nations*  ' ,     '  '    >  -  ~ 

Reasons  for  fte.demsend_a  tian.  -  .  ' 

'Ingorporating  She  provisions  sf  tha  Iniernatianai  Eduqatign 
Aet  inis  :IDEA  VI  Ststisn  %02  ^kll  strthgthen  Ehat  inter- 
natignal  edusatiOh  du tnsiif/i. 
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SO) 

%  .  ■ 

liiimjUmmm  '         - .         '  ■     ^  ^  ^ 

;_-e:^L:-      )    and   ^ranTi   far  Csni  trudt  ia^pf  Gfidyatt  Pasilitias 

^     T  " 

^j-tr  l-f^tLwr         dLffc^  l^ani  are.  aaihseistd  far  ihf  cen3l:iuc- 

ir.d    iipfsv^ffieni  af  academic  Cae ^  1 1 1: its  1 6  a  ract  no£ 
et,-eii-j   j  pere^ni,     ^Isa.   ander  iectisn  Ct   thm  Annual  Intermit 
"rm^.a  Pri^jran  '-^el-s  psm^qsadary       3 1 i t'JS lans  vith  igans  = 
^^.^^^^A  capieil  --.arVref. .     l£  'nakes  grants  whleh 

r^lt'i^H-'  ^'Mtrinnt  5*tw^'?n   initrsfl  paid  qn  a  pfivatte 

.  rm  jTi    tna^  ^iki         a   loan  ^hssm  int^rtift  rati  is  "3  pe-i'cent. 

--?:-i-r   7  aise  %t''^\i^9  ^sr  jn  Aqadimie  FicilUUs  Loan  IniUfinee 

Mf'   S  ^j-.hsrizei  iran-s  jnd  dir^et  leans  far  rsaanslryetian 
ing   -f-av3EL3n  prsieets  deiigned  primarily  ia^canstrvs  tHsrsy, 
r^rovg  ics^.  Lt^c^uril  farriers,  or"  brinfli  faallitlti  intq  campl  ianoe 
^i-^^-,  -*4L5<n,   ia£€£y,  er  env  irannienftal  ^|sf  aitct  iqn.  f  equiiftmenta  ^ 

.  .  .   ...  ^   ^  =     s^l^t*!?^  ta  th^-Sti.tt?  an  the  basis 

i   gtatjtsfy   f^rTUii.      3#ctian  A  is  aulhsri^ed  at   f  IQO*  r».Ofl,  HOO 
^  funis    ./^r?  acrjrssr  iattd   in   1973  gnd   1979,  er  requ*iisd 

f^r  S45^.L3n  1  IS  -iythariitd  at  f * onn f "^00 .  Upan 

:      I  r?3S  1  ^na^    Lni^Lattve   ii  was  fundtd   far  3^*'4^^^fn  in 

^-ef^  wji        funding  far  197?  npc  any  re^u^sted  far 
^-5  ^-^r  n^v  ^r^:?e^s  have  5ten  r»nu*gttd  far 


t?j  fif  1^'*".   -jv^  5e«n  far  prt*'iausl/  aperavtd  araj^cts.  M 
.^^n  sssfsv^d  far  Pirti  D  ar  5.       ■  ■  "    '  ^ 
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(PART  c*  iiCTIOH  n..;bl)  ^ 


The  ^'IfQ^.idaal  -  -  ' 

The  ^i=--ahiyt^iftign-  pespesea  that  f  's  inte^ast  -aEe  qh#rgtd 
lhatirjfeiafia.  for  iaetliitsa  l^ani  be  faiaed^frqm  ihe  ^    ~ '~  -  ' 

s©niErug.t*,^i-.  prQ3agts  sat  ihe  Se^etary  wiuh  th#  appcQval 
Qt  the  ieqretary.  sC  Treiaur/, 

'  P:^giens  Law    .  . 

The  lean  intabtss  rake  li  in  Pari        iaefeiqn  741(bj, 

Reaaana  iat  Regsamer.  'tatten  . ^ ' 

The.^1Jrg;^-j3ai  wnyid  ftrinq  lean  r^tes  in  Tiils  Vll  mts  intg 
line  v^ifjh  current  rnarkei  esnditisna  fsr  Idng-eafm  linanqina. 
The  mates' wdald  iluqtyatt  wish  niarkat  esndieisna. 
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C*     TITLE  yiti     ^IGCXfY  PART  Si  MTTHC^SE'pncgrL^'jrg 

Th«  AdiBiRisferittsn  propssss  that  Pa^s  S 

b«  aitfch©riit^  Ssc'  ^He  rteanatructlen -and  genovaei^n  s£ 
r9S«areh\  faqilitlsi  in  additlsn  £s  sfeheL  s^eti£td.= 

wQuld  ilSQ        sliiwad  ■  undar  Sha  ^tssatrqh  faail  ittas 
*uEbQti£yi*    funds  under  "thii  part  nay"  ^'t  dtitflbue^d  meani 
of  need-  baaed  ,  ifeati  fotfeula  frarsEs^  d  Ise^s^tienarv  prsje^t 
granES  is  .losil £ucisn3 , . and  iQani  idirteef^subaidiiad *  qr 
iuaranttad  J . 

?T^5nfe  ^a/^  ,  \[  ■  .  «  .  a: 

Cutrantily.^Ehe  Legiala^lQR  eeauirii  Eha^  aqtivUUs  auEh^rUtd 

in  PafE      be  -funded  Ehfoufh  Fart       'vht^h  provides  ferniula    ^      ^  . 

gunded  .irants,  sr  Part  C,  whiqh  prsvides  ssvaral  Iqan  pesgrains.  \  \ 

^easgna  lor  Reegn^B^&^igiQn      ^  ^  ^  ; 

the  propeaal  would  five  Fart  l  aqt-ivicitj  the ir  own  iyn^inf  = 
me^nanisms.^'  This  wqyld  prsvis-  th#  flexibility  te  fund 
eraAti  an  althef  a  fsrmuia.  ©r  disqraiisri^r;/  basis  er  to 
refund  dlfa^e,  subsidized,  sr.  fuarantetd  Isa^s*     The  pyrpsats 
©f  Part  E  would  be  ejepanded  to' feettar  enable  ^ht  Federal'  ^ 
government  to  assist  research  institytloni  to  upgrade  their  | 
faeilittes  and  equipraenfe  to  state-Qf-tHe-irt  levels.  ;i 

the  pri-iiary  purpose  Of  these  changes  is  tg-ensure  that 
our  nation *s'pr ins ipai  unlvfersi ties  ffiainta in  thelj  hifh 

quality  research  capadity,     The  nation  Is^dependent  Upon  ^  : 

fehasa  Isajor  Veaearq^  universities  for  the  bulk  of  the  basiq-/  ^ 
researoh  obndudtid  In  this  eourttr/.  These  tnstttutiofss 
agq©unt  tor-^sore.  than  5Q  percent  of  the  estimated  e4_billiQn  . 
^  baaio  r^isaaroh' funded,  b/  the  ftdaral  fo^ernnient *  / 

The  qual ity. of  rasaareh  eondugted  at  these  unlversitlei  is 

dtrectl'/  related  to  the  availa?^ility  o^  sophist i^atid  ^ 

equipment  and  ^^trn  facilities  in  "their  laboratories,  in  ^       '  ■ 

reqent  yeaVs*  however*  tfhe  qomblned" ef feet  of  a  number  of    ■  ^ 

presaurei  have  made  it  inqreasin*ily  diffiqult  for  then 

^Tiaintaln  up-to-date  reseafgh  faqilities.     These  qressures  - 

inqludei  .    '  ,  ■ 


0%. 
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^    paeiininf  fiderai  lypport  iow  ijfliiiiits  and  iquipsanE 
irsm  an.  equivaiane  si  ,  1  millLan .  in  dieS        ^23  .'i 

miiiisn  tn  ii7i  Ceur^eac  dgila^a)  ■  , 

'  iky^gqlcBtinf  eosia  si  =  asaintial  "iuppiieg  and.  equipragfie: 

Quefi£ting  a  chamisEty  iabsraeeiY/^squi^ed  liO,00Q 
wQ^th.  Qf  heavy  tquipnane  in  liiO-^nQW  L£  requirti  "■ 
II  million  vqrth,  ■  V  ^ 

An  asetieraiing  pae§  q<  absQisSGenei  due  eq  advaneea 
..  in  teshnQiSf y  "  / 

^    ~"  iBain£.SfianeB  qsses        afing  laeiliti€^--man^  si 

whieh  were., Orfihaliy  ganS£ruettd  during  the  eariv  iQ's 
viih  Federal  funds  ^  ^     -  -    "     ^/        -  — 

New  redefil  requireaenVsf.  in  ihe  areas  si  o^Gupi^ibfiki  ^' 
health  and  saEetv  f     .  . 


WUboug  clM^y  redsral  assis^anqs  csr  mbderniiinf  reieareh 
eaei^it^ies*  this  naii©n  is;  thrsaEentd  wiu  an  ecoaign  si  iei 


'1- 


raseareh  qapaeity 


/ 


/ 
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14) 


■■ ,  C  Qq  pa  r  a  fe  3.  V  s  id  u  g  a  £  i  sn  -      '     .      -    n  ^  .        .  ^  ■  ■     -  - 

■  km    -  QyggvttW    -  '■  .  .      ■        \  ■       ■  .    -  ' 

^  .r.v '  .r      ~  ^      '■    -   ■  ■  '  '  '    '.     ^       .  '  "■  ' 

or  aemqinaiign  gf : su«h.  InsiitufeLOns  far" tht  planning, 

BSiabiishmsniv  ekpanaign*        implsmaaiatiQn  gsosa^aiivt 
'  0d  uQa  £  ion  p  r gg  rims  ^  in  wn  i  sh  ^  amp 1 s  r i  pay  3  EU  d  en  tk  iot 
paeied^  g|  week  al^arnatsd  w>Eh  study  and  amiampE  tg  bring  tgaeEhar 
th«  werWa        e|ueat ion  and  work i     Institutlgna  ar'^ 'aiigisia 
te  fteei^t  franEa  ^ith  dagrtaaln^  F^aral  Dsrgantaga  agntri- 

iQt  iiv%  ^9^th^  .  Ths  m^^imiAm  award  aer  insfeitutign 
ti  li75^0Q0^gr  lUS^OOO  par  aach  Instityiisn  in.  i  dgnagrtium, 
A  aaparata  authgrit^' ailgws  tha  Cgayai^sa lanar  is  makt  training,  ' 
d#ffignstratign  or  risaarth  , grants  ta/iniiituti'ana  gr  pugli^  v  ,V 
gr  ngn-pr6life  agan^ies  and  grfanUatisnai     In  praotLee,   iheae  a  ' 
H&O  granEa  have  ^aan  uiad  is  augmenr  tha  iLie  □£  ths . inati tuiisnal 
i^g^pa^^ativr  adudatign  grants 

Prgggam..CQvarsg8_a7iA  rundi^na  ^  " 

fundUg  lev^if  fgf  rv  1979  and  ^^ao  .art  iiJ  miliigni  a  *jgiii 
Qf  90,U00  ituienta  are  txpeeted  tg  participais  Ln  tneie  srp- 
grama  in  aeadem^id  year  i^7i»iQ*.    Prsgrim,  evaiuatigna  indicate 
ChaE  cgQ^arative  sducatian  prsgraiaa  are  effective  iri  incrtaa-     '  • 
ing  ths  ratentign  of  atudenta*      <^    ■*  ■ 


Eliisifiite  ;5paEuiQ.ry  e'aiiinga  an  granea  ,&q  tnatisuEiona  -.j 

^  -  "_'  ' ;  -  — f..  ."     ^  .  -  • 

instiEyfii^ah  isayJIiQi  exited  ■1171^000  and  that  a  franm 

an  ■ingfei&utian  pjn-^ieipattinf  in  a  esass^aelv^  tdaeacidn 

The.  ffane^  eetli^fs^  in  txtifeing  ska£U£s''saHt  naggssa^ 

far        iniEifeusLQU  to  fQ^ys  Fedetai  Csspe^aiLvs  Edusaiian 
funds  an  a  sinfia  program       sehasl^wi thiri  tLh\  institution* 
Tha  AdminisiEatiOn  proposai  wauid  parmil  la^gsr  franta  to 
institu^iohi,  thereby  eneouraf  ing  the  dev^ieprnent  of  eaes'- 
arativs  ©duoatiOrt  throughout  the  entira  inatitution* 


■no 
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P  igog  ram  .  gy  rg  g  a  e  s = 

olvf^apuais  arid  prsfasiional  da^tfes^-ln  AiB^ri^      a@€i@&y<^^  PMr^^  1 
prgvidai  jellQWihlps^^ind  P^rl 'A  pf^vli#s  institutional  frants^ 
psiri !.B  fei^awihip  allqcaticha  are'  five n  only  to  thsse  Initikuti^na 

Tills  '  IX  aia©  contains  a  variety  Oi  pthsr  autneritlas ;  '  ] 
;  P^rt  C  aybh^rlses  Pyolis  i^rvicg  f ^liowahipii  fart:  D#  Sections  "  . 
'  y62^>9§i^  autnoti^es  leliowahips  in  domestic  Qininf  and  mineral 

fUil  cohaervktioni  Part- £  r§qyirt#  an  annual-  report  ts  Confi^ess; 
;^^d  Fan^^F /sutnsrties^ane^al  fot^ula  assiitanci  tO  fraduate       a  . 
wsohools*  '  Finkll^^  fs.^^       ieciion  ^i6€  authoriiss  Asiiatance 
ycpf  Training  in  J^hs  f^tgil  P^sfesaion  (oi&in  rdietEfed  to  as  ^ 
for  tht  Cc^ancii  on  Legal  gducational  Opportunity). 

■  ggoqram'  Cqv^wm^  and  .Sanding  .  / 

'^ar'%3  A  and  1  lafQP}  nave'  oeeh  iyndsd  atVlE  million  Sor  rV  ii7i, 
i,wi:tn.  ill  aiiliipn  rErjuaited  for  fx  liSO*     During  PY  IP  aPOP  will 
HiWsrd' S^O  ^^llQwships  and  SQ  institu-^ional  ^^^i n^s >     CLEQ  is 
vfufi^fid  .a|'ll '  pLllibn  in  .^Oth  fiical  yei^rs  providing  lervic^c 
ger  Jappf oximat*ly  5i0  vstudents.  Publioi  ierv'iee  f^ilowship^ 
And  Mining  iellowships  have  oeen  iunded        $4  million  and 
f4*i  eespsetiysl^  in  lili-     SQyfhly  liS  Pufelicj iervtee  and  - 
4€2  mining  fa lloWshLpm  w^tvf  awa.rd«4  dy^inf  fiC  79. 


-  J 
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Paffe  -^heaa  ssetiens^.Of  Pirs  0        Tislt.  I^^  which 

au£5eriit  pubiie  servUa  and  mining  f eilQ«shif  i  ,  v 


would  also,  be  ^Ilfsina^ed 

j  .       .  . 

P^jaant  Law 


Part  e  apaqifigally  auihc-itsa  >y^lic  iervicf  Ft  1  lawsht'ls  1 

^Inlni  ;r«ll5Wihlps  41  an  ai^^hqfUad  prggram*     The  brdaa' 
lanfyafe Part  1,  Title  ix,  sufeh^eiies  feilawshiaa  *lt 
ja  wlda  variftEy        purp^aei  and  la  eurfsntly  usd  au^oerE 
|ne  Graduate  .and  Prsfeaiianal  eppdrtunlElea  Praaram.  PaVE 
r>_i4fi_ft«LrJje^_gtnsiai^  61  achsQl  3  .  |P- 


Rjaiona  fgg  SegsmmendattSn  '    '     '  Ik 

Pare  i.(w^ieh^is  rttainsd)  has  i^dgquafee  au&hsrlty  to  'und 
graduate  atydinea  In  mining  a a  wetr  aa  gthsr  arsaa. 

Part  Fvhai  never  been  funded;-^  Other '  gar  ta  of  she  ^^Igher 
Education  AerMthsae  that  firs^lde  ^ for'  the  aupeort  sf 
research  gacUltlea  and  g^radya^te  lgllowafiipsr  provide  ^ 
adequate.  autherlE'/  te  saaiat  jriduate  eduoaeisn.  ^ 


■J  ■ 
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Uranis  art  prqvldad  tq  i P^s^salesndar/  Cduqatiqn  '(1202) 
CmfmLmmi^mSitQ  sanduct  CQmprthtnilVA  planning         all  segmtnti 

^  pqsCit'iQndafy  tdu€atiqn  In  the  iiait>     iy^h  plsnnlnf  i^nvslvsa 
esmprahenaive  siudlti  ^Qf..  pablic  and  pf  lva£@  rpo^Eit^Qnd^ty^ 
ddyqi^lsnsl  fSiQurses  in  ills  itags^  Tht  CQf^iasi^ns  i^e .  -  % 
required  iq  b«  broadly  and  equiiabiy  repriient^^ive  of  £he 
ftnaral  public  as ,  will  1  aa  @£  pyslie  and  pi^^iis  nQn'^prsiti 
and  'prQpridEary  vihatita^idfis  of  pqscifidqnd  in 
Ehe  SEafeBi  J      -  / 

PrgggM  Cqv^gagt  aft^  Faodijlg        .  . 

iuppOft^'^ii  prqvided  tq  Cqmrnliai^pa  in  ^vmrf  i^a&e>  Ths 
Pragras  was  iunded'  M  fS^flOO^OftO  in  li7i  and  li7S^  but  nQ_ 
apprbpriacion  was  riiquastad  fqr  liSO*  .. 


3 
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4 


M'gfe^  XII?     R£MQVg  TM  J^i:QUiaEME:iT  TMAt  STATIi  HAVE  B 


.  The  ProBQsal 


4 


3 

'  _  -  .  &  .  .  .  trs 

SecmiSR  1202  t^ait^s  %hm-  aitasiiihrnefit  qw  ds^ignaEibr.  si 
a  itaU/afeney  eg  eagry  gyg  the  smaiswide  Plannlns  fyneiisns 
csandactd  ay  Section  1203*  ■'--^'M 

Tne^prapoaid  min^^  change  wiii  aimpiitv  rtderaA-itaEe\- 
^tia^isgahipa*     Ii^  will  etmeve  auf  in^er^ertnce  wijEh  e^e 
itru^ture  is^fte  isvernmenis  5y  eltirinaiinf  fehe  Federal' 

mandate  far  ine  astaeliahmentt  o£  a  1202  C£;m,Tiisslofs  and  wiii  "J 
require  tna^aad  Qnly  ehaE  Ehe  soeqiiied  funet^sRs  m  ieetien  '  ^'^ 
1203        ear-i#<J  que  by,  the  State*..  ■  .y  ' 
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j:      financial  Aa 


Y    ^'^"^^  j 

iRaEfueiiOR  by  .prq^idiag  maeshinf  iynda  fat  the  aqquiiitiaa 
gf  -inaEguetlenai  tquipmant  there  are  |wq 

datSforiM  ef  fganeai;   .labQraiQry  and  ^^feher  tnitrugiignai 
rtsatariaia;  and  tCi©aad-^4irGuii  dir Bqi^inaErugiign  televiaign- 
tqyipmeni.     fuhda  art  allo^afeed  Qy  figrtuia  £g  itaEaa^  baatd 
gn  iUfcr.  p«r  .i'aptia  ineema  .and  tnggliaant  inatieutigfia 
-  gi  higfeaf  adueaeisn* .  Siate  ssfnaissigna  dsveldb  theirVswfi 
.  plans /-^ajitaftiish  pgigriEieSj  ireviaw  prgpP3aia,"and  wgrjt 
di^eefei^  wifen  ina&leutigns*     runda  are  provided  sn  a  ma£chin 
^atJ'  wieh\S:ia£ik  ggyerinf  10  p^ratnt  if  ggits, 

groqgaa  geverag^  and  Funding  . 

Thia/pggf  raffle  has  .R©t  been  iunded  alnds  jfi7i  *  ^ 
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-     --    ■  -  '  ^ 

hS3  not  bean  iynded  SLjice  rVlSTi,  "  -  ''^^--^ 
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93) 


a.  ,  Hl'qn.r  sduB*rien  Age  V%r\»  t  ,  ■      '  * 

li  .  •Qvarv'iaw  ^  "  : 

Pgaagam  Cevaraga  a.-id  runding  .  ■    ■  , 


J 
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S3) 


2.     IkE^ikL  'fllLg  k 


The  AdBi5iati.*atJ^Q5  ^ptapQiai  -a  ^apsa.i  Tt^e^  X  Stem  ifle  r  . 

.  USft  el  lAia^al  iun^a.^   TfttS  Tiilc  has  ntvtr  been  funded,  Tht 
au^tau  al  Q^mipationai  -^nd  Aaiiim  Iduaat^tan  say  gQ0£3.nue  eq 


1  *  Uvgrvi^w 


tha  pro^  'iffl  awa^da  grintta        -iesrsdiiifd  lay  ssnoois  for 
aaiasiiahing        sxpandLng  itmsnitri&iQn  prs^eeta  is  pravLd 
eimical  e.^p9ritrige        i^w  i^adan^a  m  tht  praatiSe  hi  law 
Fg^iafenqg  is  fivan        pra^ ts-3 ^pjov^ding  fxpiritnsg 
extent  pragttgasls  in  tna  pfspamisn  and  irial  gS  caa^s. 
^adeeal  funda^^whiQn  art  Limi^ad        90  percgni  Qi  iseai 
cqata#  m^v        u'asd  for  planning*  pi'esaraeign  a£  ceaening 
iMEBrialij  admtnia^ratiqn*   %nm  graining  oi  faculty  .^ematra 
iuperv^Sisn*  and  travel,     He  law  ishqQl  may  reeeiv©  mara 
than  sTi^QuOi     Grants  are  allqwsd  la  laaura  ^qui^taqle 
dii-trisy tiOn  thraugnaui  sne  ynittd  Btat^a*     Quanta  were 
awarged  ise  tht  Sirit  time  sn  iepfitms^r  1,  1973* 

p roa  ram  _C eve r ag'g  a n d  'H^y  nd  ^  n g 

^1»0  miiiibn  was  apprgariated  in        1978  la  Se  uaig  i^t 
acadamie  year  i!*?R=7^  prg^acti.     Awards  went  ts  29  ina^i- 
^utiQna  in  24  Slants  and  tne  Diaifist  at  CalaiaDia.  iuppgr 
ranged  fram  $2i,0Q0  ta  SSb,QOQ.     ^2*0  millisn  was  appra^ 
priated   tow  f'i  197^,, 


\ 
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2.     Rgpgal  Tltla  XI 


Repeal  TLEie  :ci ,   Law  Jense;  wiiniq^ii  SxpsrienGe  PrQsrsisi, 

'.aaaaana  gag  Hegqmniend^gLaa 

the  7giiniqal  ei^p^rianqa"  jpprsaen        staining  i^wysri  naa 
seen  adequatsiy  demsfti tra tad ,  ii  neft  ipprapfiatg  igw 

tiia  Faderai  ifavgrnment  ta  prsvLde  support  E^sr  a  nafrgwl,'/ 
defined  adademiq  p^gg^am*  uiiiasa  Lt        nesesiary  sq' 
demonatraEe  iti  a| gest iv^nesi , 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  ve^  much. 

1  think  you  have  pretty  well  riow  achieved  the  objeetive\  we  had 
of  making  higher  education  avkilable  to  any  peraon  who  has  th^ 
capacity  to  absorb  it  and  the  desire  to  d&  so.  It  may  not  be  at  a 
very  expensive  higher  education  institution,  but  with  the  presezit 
grant  and  loan  programs  I  think  it  can  be  worked  out 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  thisi  while  we  have  achieved 
access  we  have  lost  a  good  deal  in  excellence.  I  have  noticed— I  am 
sure  you  are  as  aware  of  this  as  I  am— that  there  is  a  growing 
inability  of  so  many  of  our  graduates  to  speak  properly,  to  add 
properly,  and  to  communicate  properly. 

^  I  Notice  in  your  whole  atatament  there  is  no  emphasis  on  exceh 
lenca.  Your  focus  is-essentially  one  of  increased  access.  You  can 
have  access  carried  to  a  ^int  where  quality  goes  down  and  there- 
fore access  means  ve^  little. 

If  that  happens  you  have  a  lot  of  college  people  with  high  expec- 
tations and  ah  education  that  will  not  carry  them  anywhere  near 
as  far  as  their  aspirations  wish.  I  think  this  is  very  dangerous.  It  is 
similar  to  the  situation  in  Germany  prior  to  World  War  II.  It  is  a 
situation  that  causes  unrest  in  the  Nation^  for  you  find  that  many 
people  possess  a  theoretiqpl  degree  and  are  utterly  incompetent  / 

I  m  a  little  worried.  In  connection  with  title  III,  developing  instil 
tutions,  what  I  see  with  the  decline  of  the  baby-boom  curve  is  the 
need  for  more  institutions  to  be  closed,  hot  opened.  There  will  be 
smaller  student  bodies.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  agrte  with  you  on  title 
III.  However,  I  assure  you  we  will  have  a  vei^  fair  hearing  on  all 
viewpoints  and  on  your  propos^li  We  have  introducbd  at  your 
request  your  bill.  We  have  introduced  at  Congressman  Ford^s  re- 
quest the\ House  bill  and  we  have  introduced  a  straight  5-year 
extension  of  existing  law.  . 

As  a  gei^ral  rule,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  straight 
extensions  because  as  years  go  on  the  legislation  that  is  in  place 
sbecomes  better  and  better  as  the  kinks  are  worked  out.  When  we 
fnake  major  changes,  everything  gets  unsettled,  fwould  be  interest- 
ed if  you.  would\explain  to  me  in  simple  terms  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  lo^n  programs.  You  claim  you  are  knocking  out  the 
present  loan  programs,  but  what  are  you  putting  in  instead  one 
two,  three,  or  four  new  programs? 

Dr.  Berry.  I  wlllWlain  that^and  then  if  you  will,  I  will  explain 
the  improvement  in\quality. 
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Senator  Pell.  There  ii  no  word  about  quality  or  excellence  in 
your  whole  statement  and  that  in  my  opinion,  at  this  poinfc.is  more 
important  to  the  Nation  than  access. 

Dr.  EERrtY,  Perhaps  in  terms  o'F  priorities  I  should  answer  that 
and  then  describe  simply  the  loan  programs,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

We  do  emphasise  quality  in  our  proposal.  We  have  several  items, 
The  first  is  that  because  so  many  of  lowMncome  students  who 
receive  Federal  student  financial  aid  do  indeed  go  to  .the  developing 
institutions  and  community  colleges,  we  propose  to  strengthen  and 
increase  funding  in  title  III  which  can  be  used  for  curricula  and 
teachers-^—  ,  . 

Senator  Pell..  Excuse  me;  ' 
,  You  would  agree  that  some  colleges  will  have  to  be  closed  over 
the  next  few  years.  Which  colleges  do  you  think  will  be  closed? 

Dr.  Berry.  While  I  might  agree  that  some  will  close  arid  will 
more  likely  close,  I  think  that  will  be  determined  by  the  fact  that 
the  r4tudents  do  not  attend  them.  I  would  hate  to  point  my  finger  at 
some  particular  institution. 

Thci  second  part  of  the  administration's  proposals  relating  to 
quality  is  our  proposal  to  provide  funds  for  researi^  facilities.  We 
have  a  proposal  to  assist  research  institutions  improve  their  re- 
search facilities,  ,     ^  -  ^ 

The  other* quality  initiative  has  to  do  with  international  educa- 
tion to  which  we  think  .not  enough  education  has  been  aimed. 

The  fourth  thing  we  have  done  to  insure  the  quality  of  the 
available  education  is  to  put  some  standards  in  for  the  student  aid 
progrartiijn  terms  of  academic  progress  and  the— like  for  institu- 
tions which  will  have  to  be  followed.  Thosr  are  all  in  the  statement 
and  I  did  not  mention  them  all,  though  th^y  are  m  my  written 
statement.  .  . 

Senator  Pell.  When  you  say  standards  I  think  that  is  a  good 
idea,  that  the  students  will  have  to  maintain  decent  grades  in 
order  to  receive  the  funds.     ,  '  . 

Dr.  Berry.  If  they  do  not  do  well  in  at  least  50  percent,  of  the 
courses  they— — 

Senator  Pell.  Why  should  it  not  be  100 'percent  of  their  courses? 

Dr.  BiRRV.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Senator  Pell.  What  you  "are  saying  is  exactly  what  is  wrong.  You 
have  people  gradating  50  percent  successful,  and  with  the  idea 
that  this  little  college  degree  is  the  door  to  Utopia  which  you  and  I 
know  is  not  so'  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  I  understand. 

On  the  loan  programs,  quit6  simply  what  we  proposed  to  do  is 
get  rid  of  the  national  direct  student  program^  to  eliminate  it 
Because  the  interest  rate  is  too  low.  It  is  3  percent.  It  is  too  low  and 
costly. 

Senator  Pell.  It  used  to  be  a  good  rate. 

Pr.  BEaRY.  It  no  longer  relates  tp  current  economic  conditions  or 
other  available  Federal  student  assistance.  It  is  rather  costly. 

The  second  thing  we  decided  to  do  was  se^t  up  a  guaranteed 
student  loan  association  within  the  Departmertt  of  Education^  with 
a  pereon  reporting  to  the  Secretary  and  not  mri  outside  profitmak- 
Ing  enterprise, 

Senator  Pell.  What  would  be  the  acronym  for  thiM? 

:      ISl     '  . 
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Dr.  Bkrry-  We  came  up  with  GSLA,  < 

We  raised  the  interest  rate  to  7  percent,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
exhorbitant,  and  will  maintaj[n  costs  at  a  reasonable  level,  and, 
unlike  the  other  NDSL,  where  collections  are  made  by  people  on 
campuM  and  later  they  are  turned  over  to  us  if  there  is  a  defaulti 
and  we^oyld  collect  this  in  the  first  place,  and  the  loan  would  be 
available  onftthe  campus  to  take  care  of  all  needs  that  all  students 
have  aftor  the  BEOG  process  and  after  the  self-help  requirement 
which  we  think  is  a  very  important  part,  $700,  . 

That  is  the  first  thing  sm  do,  restructure  the  NDSL, 

The  second  thing  we  do  is  to  simply  get  rid  of— restructure  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  restructure  it  because  we  are 
not  proposing  to  get  rid  of  State  agencies  that  have  been  set  up^or 
Gperating  for  management  purposes.  We  arfe  proposing; in  the  first 
placebo  raise  the  interest  rate  from  7  percent  to  T-bill  rate  plus  1, 
and  we  are  calling  this  a  supplemental  loan  program. 

The  second  thing  we  do  is  to  pay  the  banks;  and  the  lender  a 
standard  2.5  allowance  rate  instead  of  having  to  go  and  do  it  as 
today,  continue  to  have  the  State  agencies  administer  it  but  the 
Government  will  act  as  the  lender  of  last  resort  becauae  ri^^ht  now 
there  are  a  number  of  students  that  cannot  get  guaranteed  student 
loans  from  banks.  Now  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  them  and  if 
not*  then  the  Federal  Government  would  come  through.  That  is  a 
subBtantial  improvement  over  the  current  system.  Thp  intereit  rate 
is  higher  in  any  supplemental  because  it  is  a  loan  of  co^ivenience* 
It  would  replace  the  family  contributionj  nr  the  work  study  or  the 
self-helpp  or  whatever  else  the  stude;it  did  not  want  to  do.  That  is 
what  we* are  proposing  and  bring  H  within  th^  Department  of 
*  Education  and  not  as^  an  outside  agency. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  a  better  mind  when,  things  are  written 
down  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  structure  g/  thi^  when  It  is; 
in  table  form  and  then  figuring  out  ivhat  the  cost  is.  You  say  the 
cost  to  thfe  Treasury  would  be  about  the  samr?  * 

Dr.  Berry.  At  first,  we  thihk  the  cost  will  be  about  *the  same.  In  - 
time^  it  v,^ill  be  less,  ^-s  we  phase  out  the  national  direr  student 
loan  program  and  restructure  GSJ^  that  in  time—  ' 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  a  tabli  pf  all  of  the  different  loans  and 
requirements,  seven  different  loan  prograhis  now,  and  I  miiat  say, 
if  your  propNosal  Is  inajted*  you  reduce  that' total  to  six?  ' 

'Dr.  Berry.  We  would  rep)ace  NDSL  with  an  expanded  basic  loan 
program.  '  . 

Senaior  Pell.  You  are  going  from  seven  programs  to  six.  The 
national  direct  student  loan,  the  guaranteed  student  loan*  the 
HEAL  loan,  the  health  prufessicMl  student*loan,  the  basic  student 
loan*  the  Mav/  eh(orcemer\t  loens,  veterans  assistance,  education 
assi:  ta nee  loan.  -  .. 

Dr.  Berry.  The  nori-HEW  loans,  we  are  not  touching  them.  We 
are  just-^—  .\  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  But  the  poor  kid  is^still  inwlvad'with  all  of  these 
different  programs.  - 

I  have  occupied  too  much  time,  , . 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
I  am  going  it  have  more  questions  in  detail  as  we  go  along,  Dr: 
Beny»  but  one  or  two  come  to  me  right  now.  \ 
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One  is  with  the  7-p©rcent4nterest  rate  that  you  mentioned  would 
that  accrue  f^om  the  beginning  of  the  loan  or  after  education? 

Dr.  Berry.  It  would  be  forgiven  for  undergraduates  and  deferred 
for  graduate  students  until  after  they  graduate,  plus  the  grace 
period  which  is  4  months  after  that.  ^ 

Senator  Stafford:  Under  your  proposal  would  you  expfr^t  that 
H  the  repayment  rate  would  be  improved  over  that  which  we  hmn^  ■ 
experienced^n  the  past? 

Dr.  BfiRRV,  We  expect  a  substantial  reduction  because  the  collec- 
tions would  be  made  directly  by  the  new  agency  and  not  by  the 
individual  colleges. 

Second,  by  starting  the  grace  period  at  4  months  instead  of  9 
months— our  experience  with  lenders  indicate  that  the  aooner  the 
person  begins  repayment,  the  mure  likely  they  are  to  pay  the  loan 
back. 

So  we  expect  that,  ^  ^       ■  , 

Senator  Staf  '^ord.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  these  are  alLthe  questions  I  have.  \       .  ' 

:     Senator  Pell.  I  w^as  looking  at  the  table  and  1  ?    ak  I  misread. 
What  you  are  doing  is  going  from  seven  prograrn;.    j  seven  pro- 
grami.^  The  national  direct  student  loan  program  wjU    ^mme  the 
basic  program  and  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pto  ^ --tj  will 
become  the  supplemental  program. 
Isn't  that  correct? 
^    Dr.  Berry.  The  OSL  will  be  called  the  supplements  j  ^^  ti  pro- 
gram.  The  national  direct  student  Ipan  program  will  be?  nu  iod  the 
baaic  loan  program,  and  the  idea  is  over  time  to  try  to  inrDipnrata 
I?  all  of  the  other  things  that  you  have  listed  into  the  Gave  ^^im^nt 
I  Student  Loan  Association,  if  w#  create  it  as  an  entity  so  ther# 
Would  be  just  one  place. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  to  jet  through  my  dense  hasd,  what  Is  tha  ^ 
differehce  between  the  NDOL  and  your  basic  loan  program? 
\  .Dr.  Berry.  NDSL  intereiit  rat*  is  3  percent.  Ours  would  be  7 
percent.  . 

NDSL  coUectiona  are  firet  mad^    in  the  campus.  The  campuses 
are  required  to  collect  .or  engage      due  diligence  to  collect 'the 
loans.  Later  on,  if  they  can't,  th^j     jt  turn  them  ^ver  to  us,  » 
CoUectitfns  would  be  made  from  the  h      instance  by  the  Govern^ 
ment  Student  Loan  Association  and  not  by  the  campus. 

All  the  campus  would  do  is  have  the  money  available.  No  con^ri-\ 
bution  would  bs  required  or  capital.  Righ^  no/V  thevTOUst  contrib-  \ 
ute  about  one-ninth  of  what  is  made  available  in  the  funds.  A  lot  of  1 
institutions  don't  participate  because  of  that.  It  v/quld  take  care  of  ^ 
all  of  the  need  a  student  t.ic  once  you  had  ft  BEOG  -fiward,  the  S 
$700  r  equirement  and  an^^  \  >imt  money  that  was  around.  \ 
S<  *ator  Pell.  And  the  V  L  and  the  sunplemental? 
Dr.  Berry,  One  difference  \n  the  intercept,  rate  Would  be  higher  on 
the  suppletnehtal.         .      ,  ' 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  now  7  rw3rcent?  .        ,  , 

\    Dr,  Berry.  It  would  be  T-bill  plus  one.  The  other  major  differ- 
ence would  be  it. would  be^  operated  by  thls/new  ari-Jiifjy.  But  the* 
State  agency  would  still  plaar  a  role.  Unlike  th%  situation  now  If  a  ' 
student  could  not  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Sender,  the  Government  ^ 
Student  Loan  Association  would  be  a  lenderxof  last  resort  and^ 
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would»  in  fact^  ^ake  sure  that  a  loan  was  available  if  a  student  had 
no  relationship  with  the  lender. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

'"1  look  forward  to  discussing  this  proposal.  I  think  the  existing 
programs  are  working  well,  and  that  is  why  I  am  a  little  leary 
changing  iomething  that  is  working  very  well.  It  lakes  a  year  or 
two  to  understand  any  changes,  and  a  lot  of  youni^steri  get  lost  in 
the  cricks.  r 
Now,  I  have  a  few  specific  questions. 

First  is  on  a  totally  different  subject.  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
Inatitute  of  Museum  Services.  As  J  understand  it?  th3s  is  cne  rf  the 
many  programs  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Educa» 
tipn— where  the  privdlege  will  r#nmip  .with  the  new  ^cretary  to 
wipe  it  out.  '  r 

/  is  there  any  intention  of  this  program  being  wiped  out? 
/  Dr.  Berry.  No.  ,  ' 
^    /  Senator  Pell.  Bo  this  is  a  straw  hian,  the  article  in  the  Evening 
/Star  with  the  headline  *."Museum  Institute  Fighta  For  Its  Life/' 
/    Dr.  Berry.  I  don't  know-^I  am  not  aware  of  any  effort  the 
/  part  of  anybne  to  wipe  out  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 
/      Senator  Pell.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  provision  that  permit* 
ted  14  different  proframs  to  1^  wiped  out  %t  the  discretion  of  thi' 
new  Secretary?  / 
Refresh  my  rnemory:   "     ^  ■ 

Dr.  Berry.  As  1  understand  it^  the  notion  was  to  give  the.Seere- 
^  tary  soma  Oexibility  in  termi  of  reorganization^  of  thfl  currttiit 
Education  Division  structure  within  the  Department,  and  calling 
the  ofllcers  by  different  names.  In  cases  of  units  that  are  itlrcady  in 
existence)^  we  would  consult— this  committfee  and  the  House  Fduca- 
tion  and  Labor  Coinmittee,  which  has  the  responsibiJity  for  educa- 
tion, would-be  advised  of  any  changes  that  were  about  to  be  made, 
if  there  were  any. 

Senator  Pell.  Then  1  can  assume  aa  the  father  of  this  legislation 
that  it  is  not  fighting  for  ite  life;  Its  life  in  your  mind  is  absolutely 
solid.  . 

Dr.  Berry.  As  long  as  I  am  alive  it  is  aliVe. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  intdbeed. 

That  reassures  me.  That  headliif©  worried  me. 

Dn  Berry.  Senator  Pelt,  may  I  please  comment  on  the  \mt  point 
that  you  made  about  the  loan  program  and  the  reluctance  that  all 
of  us  have  in  changing  something  that  wdrks  pretty  welL  Our 
ma?jor  concern  in  this  whole  thing  is  the  cost  and  accesBitiility  io 
loans. 

The  higher  education  budget  is  rapidly  achieving.  JO  percent  of 
the  money  we^have  to  spend  on  education  within  .  HEW.  So,  whoii 
one  balances  priorities  between  elementary,  secondary  educatioii, 
things  like  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services,  and  you  look  .  the 
amounU  we  are  spending  for  fiSL,  and  that  these  costs  are  mmn- 
tiallj  uncontrollablei  it  is  rather  frightening. 

We  ity  to  se^ve  the  elementary  and  secondary  students  as  wall 
as,those  in  higher  education.  . 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  aware  of  the  amounts  and  the.  percentages. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  bNeen  conducting  an  excellent  series  of 
hearings  on  basic  educational  skills.  He  is  .going  after  this  program 
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very  hardr  We  had  a  hearing  in  my  own  State  2  days  ago.  I  am^ 
,  very  concerned,  aa  I  say,  that  we  are  opening  up  access  in  higher 
education  to  young  people  whb  still  have-not  mastered  the  basics. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  .  amount  of  money  going  to  higher 
education  expanding  uhf.il  we  make  sure  that  the  product  of  our 
efforts  :s  able  to  handl<p  all  of  the  educational  skills  it  can.  That 
mtans  in  my  mind  not  ^ioing  well  in  50  percent  of  the  qourses.  I 
_think  a  youngster  ought  *o  be  getting  passing  grades  100  percent  of 
the idme.  However,  I  uns^grstand  there  are  problems.  But  certaiinly, 
a  young  student  should  pass  three-out  of  the  four  courses  If  the 
youngster  IS  only  doing  half  well,  that  is  a  . great  big  red  Hag  that 
that  child  should  not  Be  there;  If  you  have  a  child  flunking  half  of 
his  or  her  courses,  ft  might  be  best  that  you  say  to  the  child  go  off 
and  join  the  Navy  and  then  come  back  and  try  college, 

I  thmk  my  own  recommendation  would  be  to  increase  that  right 
novv^  to  7^  percent.  What  would  be  your  reaction?  J 

Dr.  BERRr.  Mr  reaction  would  be  dictated  by  what  0MB  told  me 
to  say.  I 

Senator  PelIlL  It  would  ,  save  0MB  money.  In  this  case  0MB 
would  probably  say  yes. 

_  Most  of  your  legislatiye  proppsais  have  a  *'sueh  sums''  provision/ 
tffi^^j®  ®  authorising  committees. 

Why  do  you  not  recommend  s^ific  authoriEation? 
Dr.  Berry.  That  is  a  budgetary  decision  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement  and  Budget  prefers  to  go  with  ^^such  sums,**  and  then  to 
d^we  on  specific  amounts  in  the  President*s  budget  each  year. 

The- other  one  is  political,  partly  a  political  reasoh-  to  have 
authorizations  that  are  available,  and  on  the,  bdokf  and  that  are 
nqt_  funded  or  at  the  maximum  levels  as  sort  of  a  redf^ag;  $500 
million  and  your  budget  is  $50  million,  so  I  think  it  is  important  to 
avoid  that.  — ^ 

Senator  Pell.  We  In  Congress,  in  our  wisdom,  or  lack  of  wisdom 
Will  hopefully  put  those  specincs  in.  * 
/  I  do  notice  that  in  title  III  yoii  do  have  a  specific  authorization 
JeveL  That  IS  the  one  prdgram  that  to  my  mind  might  well  be 
dropped*  Why  is  that  the  one  program  that  is  specific? 

Dr.  Berry.  Frankly,  there  wps  a  lot  of  concern  in  some  sefctors  of 
higher  education  communities  about  a  particular  set-aside  that 
they  have  in  that  progi^am.  The  notion  was— and  it  was  speciflcally 
increased  in  that  case--that  we  shoulcl  indicate  to  community  and 
junior  colleges  that  they  would  have  more  doHars  'available'  even 
though  we  do  not  recommend  increasing  the'se^aside/ 

Alsoi  because  there  are  tremendous  pressures  within  that  pro^ 
gram  to  increase  it.  We  have  been  recommending  a  budget  at  the 
autihcrization  Idvel  for  the  last  8  years.  There  was  no  way  to 
increase^  it  Because  of  all  the  pressures  we  want  to  have  some 
flexibility  to  go  that  way.  A  -'such  sums'*  would  solve  that  But  not 
.the  first  problem  oT  those  with  the  set-aside  that  are  concerned 
with  more  doUars  for  thejnselves. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  do  "you  not  recommend  a  specific  target  level 
for  an  incre^e  in  the  maximum  basic  grant  because,  as  I  under- 
stend  the  administration's  proposal,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  leaving 
this  proposal  to  tht  whims  of  the  budget  process  rather  than  actu- 
ally reflecting  on  What  real  college  coste  rire?  w  -  - 
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Dr,  Berry.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  propose  a  higher  level  is 
almply  because  we  did^  not  want  to  increase  the  cost.  That  is  a 
simple  £>swe^  to  that.  The  reason  we  did  not  propose  specific  levels 
is  because  we  thought  we  had  maximum  flexibility  if  each  yr 'ir  we 
set  it  in  the  apprppriations  process  and  that  that  made  more  logi- 
cal sense  and  it  can  be  administered  more  easily.  That  was  a 
judgment  call.  -  . 

&nator  Pell.  Why  do  you  eliniinate  the  threshold  **or  the  appro- 
priation level  for  the  supplemental  education  oppui  cunity  grant, 
work  study,  and  direct  student  loans? 

Aren't  the  existing  levels  essential?  ^ 

Dr.  Berry.  Because  we  do  not  want  to  be,  quite,  simply,  put.  in 
the  position  of  having  to  recommend  a  budget  request  at  a  certain 
level  to  trigger  a  certain  funding  tKat  we  might  in  a  given  yeati 
Ifeve  which  was  administratively  within  the  program  of  the  preee-' 
dent.  It  was  to  preservp^our  executive  responsibility  for  making/ 
budget  requests  if  at  All  p^sible. 

It  is  our  attempt  to  do  that. 
'  Senator  PiiJ*.  Going  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  excellencei  I 
am  concerned  "about  the  administratton*s  proposals  to  remove  the 
requirement  of  accreditation  for  institutions  to  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial aid  programs.  As  you  know,  State  licensing  procedures  va^ 
widely.  We  went  through  this  in  our  hearings  several  years  ago 
when  we  saw  that  some  of  the  least  responsible  colleges  were 
having  50  percent  default  rate  in  their  student  repayment.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the,  administration's  proposal  would' have  gone 
in  the  opposite  directipn  for  tighter,  accredi&tion  rather  than 
,  knocking  out  the  requirement, 

Why  did  you  go  in  the  direction  you  did?  » 

Dr.  Berry.  Many  of  the  institutions  that  had  high  default  rates 
lately  and  that  have  been  having  repayment  agreemente  with  us 
have  been  accredited,  We  looked  at  the  institutions  and  discovered 
we  had  a  problem.  It  is  accredited  and  it  is  not  any  guarantee  of 
their  ability  ta  manage  funds.  Many  people  in  the.  public  believe 
and  have  said  : to  us  that  when  an  institution  is  accredited  arid  we 
accept  that  and  we  are  putting  a  stamp  of  approval  on  that  institu- 
tion and  saying  that  everything  is  fine  with  it  managerially  and 
academically— I  don't  think"  we  are  saying  that.  The  accreditation 
standards  tnat  ari  established  by  the  regional  associations  do  not 
include  or  look  very  carefully  into  financial  management  iri  the' 
way  we  require  and  as  the  Corigress  has  required  in  the  studeilt  aid 
legislation. 

We  have  a  program  review.  We  have  to  look  ipeciflcally  at  how 
they  are  handling  th^e  funds.  That  would  continue  ar,d  in  fact  be 
tightened.  So  we  don't  Wieve  that  accrc-iitation  told  us  what  we 
need  to  know. 

We  also  believe  thatMnstitutions  will  continue  to  be  acGredited 
and  seek  'accreditation  whether  or  not  we  have  a  proposal  UnU  ng^ 
eligibility  for  Federal  funds  because  the  rsawns  for  doin^  that  ar© 
unrelatea.  We  face  increased  pressure  to  require  those  iustitutions 
to  eliminate  fraud  and  aliuse. 

Senator  Pell,  Senator  Stafford?^  * 
.   Senator  Staffprd*  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the  Secretary, 
she  i#  telling  us,  and  I  would  like  to  ba  corrected,  that  an  institU- 
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tion  which  has  good  fmancial  management  but  absolutely  depldr- 
able  academic  records  still'could  be  in  this  program, 

Dr  Berry.  IP  it  were  licensed  to  operate  in  a  State, 

What  ^ve*  would  be  doing  is  placing  the  burden  on  the  State 
which  is  where  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  State,  because 
people  now  think  that  when  we  say  it  Is  accredited,  that  it  is  fine 
academically.  We  can't  maan  that  We  don't  intrude  to  find  out 
ourselves  if  they  are  very  good.  Just  look  at  the  list.  We  would  be 
saying,  look  to  your  State  and  your- State's  accreditation  lists  will 
still  be  available,  but  we  will  not  be  saying  that  by  virtue  of  that 
accreditation  that  institution  is  marvelous.  We  have  found  the 
opposite  of  what  your  question  implies.  We  have  institutions  that 
are  accredited  that  have  absolutely  rotten  fiscal  management  and 
hav^D  abused  Federal  funds  and  "we  are  going  after  them  on  pro- 
gram abuse.  -  „ 
:  That  disturbs  us  very  much,  ' 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much  for  clarifying  the  question. 

Ab  a  general  rule  we  could  agree  that  accreditation,  while  not 
being  a  sure  filter,  is  something  of  a  filter,  .a  first-stage  filter,  to  get 
responsible  and  adequate  institutions  into  the  program. 

But  as  I  understand,  you  currently  could  have  a  4-year  bachelor 
degree  in  eosmetolo^,  eye,  hair,  and  makeup,  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  would  be  accredited,  even  "though  it  should  not  be  a  4-year 
course. 

Dr,  Berry,  That  is  right. 

Even  though  the— the  way  the  law  is  currently  written—as  long 
af  an  accreditation  agency  that  is  nationally  recognized  tells  us 
that  institution  Is  accredited  we  hgve  to  put  them  on  the  list 

So  Jhe  legislation  obviously  needs  some  work.  Whether  it  is  our 
propdsal  or  some  other  proposal,  it  needs  work. 

Senator  Pell,  Speaking  for  the  committee,  at  least  one  member 
of  it,  I  would  like  to  see  a  tightening  up.  How  it  is  done  remains  to 
be  seen.  ^ 

You  recommend  a  payment  of  $10Tor  each  student  aid  recipient^ 
to  cover  the  institution 's^administrative  costs. 

How  does  this  figure  compare  with  the  allowances  institutions 
currently  receive  under  the  college  based  program? 
^  Dr..  Berry.  They  will  get  about  the  same  amount  or  perhaps 
slightly  more.  But  the  idea  is  there  is  more  flexibility  in  tHe  use  of 
the  funds  than  the  amount  they  get  now.  The  amount  they  get 
now.  Which  is  associated  with  the  campus-based  programs,  are  used 
for  specific  purposes.  They,  could  use  the  $10  to  help  them  fund 
financial  aid  offices  depending  oq  local  need.  Itas  an  insured  allow- 
ance because  it  is  assured  each  time  for  each  student  aid  recipieht, 

Senator  Pell.  In  the  early  days  of  basic  grants,  social  security 
payments  were  counted  a lainst  the  amount  of  a  student-s  grant. 
.This  was  changed  because  of  the  e]ftreme  inequity  this  caused  some 
of  pur  neediest  families,  Now  we  are  going  In  the  reverse  direction. 
It  Is  yke  the  old  pendulum.  Doesn't  your  proposal  to  deduct  half  of 
a  scudeht's  social  security  benents  put  us  back  in  that  situation 
where  our  poorest  students  will  have  their  grants  artificially 
reduced?  . 

Is  this  going  against  the^direction  we  swung  out  to  before? 
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Dr.  Berry,  We  found  that  under  the  direction  that  currently 
exista  many  of  the  students  receiving  VA  benefits  and  because  of 
social  security  benefits  added  to  the  basic  granti  were  getting  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  education.  When  you  added  the  tuition  and 
the  books,  the  fees  they  were  getting  were  more.  We  didn't  think 
that  made  any  sense.  .  * 

We  also  think  that  with  the  various  programs,  the  basic  loan 
guaranteed  at  the  campus  to  take  care  of  any  need  that  remained^ 
the  SEG  and  the  BEOG,  that  we  have  enough  money  available  to 
take  care  of  that.  .  . 

It  was  swinging  the  pendulum  in  that  people  were  receiving 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  their  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Having  headed  this  subcommittee  as  chairman  for 
10  years,  this  is  about  the  onU^  instance  where  S^ou  see  it  swing 
back.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  other  administration  proposals. 

Doein*t  your  SSIO  proposal  change  the  format,  in  essence,  penal- 
izing those  States  with  long^stablished  and  stoble  grant  pro- 
grams? ^  '  , 

Dr,  Berry.  I  would  not  like  to  use  the  wor4  "f>enalize,  if  I  can 
avoid  it.  Wha^t  does,  it  introduces  a  sound  principle  which  is  that 
we  would  like  more  dollars  in  State  funds  than  there  are  now  and 
not  any  nev^ dollars  that  a  State  puts  in.  It  helps  the  new  States  to 
match  dollar  for  dollar.  V 

We;  would  expect  the  old  States  to  continue  them  at  current 
levels  despite  the  fact  that  we  request  a  declining  rate.  The  reaaon 
was  to  keep  classes  down  and  to  get  more  new  dollar  into  the 
programs 

^natot  Pell.  I  notice  that  the  administration  recommends  a 
$700  self-help  contribution  from  evfery  younfiter  before  he's  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  assistance.  I  think  the  idea  of  some  self-help 
contribution  Is  necessary.  I  am  wondering  if  that  is  not  a_  high 
contribution  at  this  time  of  high  youth  unemployment.  Won't  thi^ 
strike  hardest  at  the  inert  city  youngsters,  black  youngsters  with' 
the  highest  unemployment  rates? 

What  is  our  present  self-help? 

Dr.  Berry,  There  is  none. 

Senator  Pell.  $700  is  a  little  high.  - 

Dr.  Berry.  You  raise  the  very  question  I  raised  when  someone 
brought  this  proposal  first  to  me.  My  response  is  that  we  think 
that  vvork  is  good  for  people  and  that  they  ought  to  work  and  that 
self-help  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
satisfy  the  requiremerit. 

One  is  that  it  can  be  waived,  of  course,  under  unusual  circum- 
stances. If  the  student  aid  officer  sitting  on  the  campus  who  has 
the  money  decides  to,  he  can  waive  this,  he  can  look  at  the  student 
antt  Took  at  the  local  circumstancesrand  that  student  aid  officer 
can  say,  this  ought  to  be  waived  in  this  case,  and  we  will  go  with 
that  on  the  basic  loan. 

That  is  in  our  proposal. 

The  other  thing  is,  when  it  is  not  waived  it  ican  be  handled 
through  college  work  study  or  it  can  be  handled  by  getting  a 
supplemental  loan.  In  the  circumstances  you  describe  we  believe  it 
could  ^  waived,  and  there  are  provisioni  to  have  it  waived -by  the 
student  aid  officer  because  of  those  circumstances.  , 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
'  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  House  bill,  H,R  5192,  compared  to 
what  Is  the  cost  of  the  existing  law? 

Dr.  Berey.  We  can't  say  exactly  what  the  cost  of  the  House  bill 
would  be.  We  did  some  estimates  on  the  BEOG  changes  §nd  we 
came  up  with  $2  billion  mor  *  than  what  we  were  asking  for  in  our 
propNDsal.  That  was  priniarilv  duf»  to  the  fact  that  they  raised  the 
maximum  award  on  the  BEOG's  every  year,  year  by  year.  They 
also  first  decided  they  would  change  the  intention  to  use  the 
Bureau  of- Labor  Statistics  standard  for  poverty  and  not  the  Social 
Security.  That  was  changed  back.  ^ 

So  it  ii  $3  billion  more  than  what  we  are  proposing. 

We  don't  know  what  the  cost  would  be  under  the  loan  program! 
It  ia^hard  to  figure  out.  Under  GSL  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  an 
entitlement;  But  about  $3  billion  more,  at  least, 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

You  do  not  mention  the  National  Institute  of  Education  in  your 
iestlmony.  What  are  your  views  on  that  and  when  will  the  admin- 
istration have* some  recommendations  concerning  it? 

Dr.  Berry.  1  think  that  I  did  quickly  in  passing  mention  the  fact 
that  we  wanted  NIE  to  continue  its  itrong  role  as  part  of  our 
quality  prppOBait  doing  the  research  that  would  improve  the  qual- 
ity.  It  has  an  automatic  extension  for  a  year  and  v/e  will  have  a 
proposal  on  NIE  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

But  I  did  mention  if  in  passing, 

Senator  Pell.  I  differ  With  you  about  continuing  the  strong  rol6 
it  cNacupies.  ^ 

We  hope  it  would  occupy  a  strong  role.        ,  .  , 

Dr,  Berry.  We  will  have  to  strengthen  it,  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  do  you  recommend  ^repealing  public  service 
and  mining  fellowship  and  the  law  school  clinical  eKperience  pro- 
graiti  which  are  useful  in  these  times? 

The  latter  is  just  now  getting  started. 

Dr,  Berry,  Orf  the  law  school  clinical  program,  our  understand-' 
ing  was  that  that  was  &  one-timeHjnly  or  a  short=time  demonstra- 
ti6n  in  order  to  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  having  law  schoal 
experimental  pro-ams.  We  think  that  tiint  can  be  adequately 
demonstrated  and  it  is  clear  that  thesfe  schools  that  want  them  can 
operate  them.  There  is  a  wide"  difference  of  opinion  in  the  field 
about  the  efficacy  of  law  school  clinics. 

Some  of  the  deans  of  the  law'^chool  disagree.  But  we  think  they 
could  be  demonstrated  effectively,  and  we  don't  need  to  demon- 
strati  anymore  that  the  law  school  clinical"  experience  makeS^ 
sense,  Th^t  is  why  we  have  not  proposed  anything. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  BiRRV.  I  didn't  finish  the  answer  on  public  service  an^d^ 
mining  fellowships. 

We  did  not  propose  to  authorize  that  because  under  the  graduate 
program  in  title  IX*  and  the  authority  thait  is' already  ther^  if 
mining  and  public  service  are  seen  to  be  national  need  and  are 
■determined  to  be,  we  could  have  some  feUowships  under  the  pro- 
/gram  without  having^  a  separate  line  item  appropriation.  That  is  - 
^the  only  reason  we  proposed  it  that  way, 

V   Senator  Jell.  I  thank  you  vei^  much.  ^  * 
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In  the  10  years  I  have  been  chairing  these  heariings,  I  have  seen 
no  other  witness  come  forward  from  the  administration  with  more 
backup  and  support  than  you*  and  you  really  have  a  mastery  of  the 
bill.  \. 

As  we  study  it  and  begin  to  coniprehend  it  better  we  look  for- 
ward to  engaging  in  a  dialog  with  you. 

■  1  think  my  personal  view  is  shown\by  the  tenor  of  my  remarks  at 
the  beginnipg.  I  hope  we  get  out  of  this  hearing  prc^ess  and  out  of 
the  conference  with  the  Hou^e  with  a  bill  wit^  not  too  much 
changes  so  that  we  don't  upset  the  programs  that  are  doing  well. 
However,  I  hope  we  can  patch  up  some  of  the  cracks  that  people 
are  falling  through  at  this  point. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Secretary.  Maybe  you  will  be 
Madam  Secretary,  which  would  delight  me,  ^ 

Thank  you. 

The  subcommittee  will  recess  for  15  minutes  while  we  await 
Pather  Healy,  who  will  be  with  us  at  that  time. 
We  will  reconvene  at  half  past  11.  ^..^ 
[A  brief  recess  was  taken,! 

Senator  Pbli  .  The  meeting  .of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Humanities  will  resume, 

I  welcdme  Father  Healy,  president  of  Georgetown  University,  my 
next  door  neighbor  as  VelL 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  here,  ' 

Your  statement  will  be  Inserted  In  total  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OP  PATHER  TIMOTHY  S.  HEALY,  BjI  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  J.  W.  FELTA- 
BON,  PRESIDENT.  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION,  AND 
CHARLES  B,  BAUNDERB,  JR.!  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT RELATIONS,  ACE  . 

Father  Healy.  Thank  you  very  mu6^  for  letting^  me  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  ACE  arid  for  acknowledging  the  fact  that  I  am  sur= 
rounded  by  people  that  can  help  me  out  of  some  tight  spots  if  I  get 
myself  into  them>  ' 

It  is  nice  to  be  back  here  because  In' this  cham|:er  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  ^of  the  legislation  that  we  are  talking  about  bringing 
up  to  date  and  continuing  .was  started.  We  used  to  call  them  Pell- 
gran  ta.  They  have  much  fancier  names  now. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  is  put  our  extensive  written  testimony 
into  the  record,  and  give  a  brief  statement  iummarizlng  the  very 
CO*'"  plax  Issues.  ^  " 

am  speiking  on  behalf  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and'  14  uther  organizations  which  have  been  listed  in  full  in  my 
testimony. 

Our  statement  representa  a  historic  compromise  In  that  this  is 
something  we  are  allHogether  on. 
Senator  Pell,  Isn't  this  unique?  ^ 

Father  Healv.  This  word  *unlque"  always  worried  me..  But"'! 
think  this  is. ^  ^  ^  ' 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you,  Charlie,  reixK^mber? 

Mr.  Sai?nders.  This  h^j  not  happened  before. 

Father  Healy.  I  think  this  program  and  Mother  Nature  we  are, 
sir,  agreed  upon.  Also,^of  course,  j I  am  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 


al  Asspciation  of  Incfependent  Colleges  and  Universities.  We  are 
very  pleaaed  to  be  here  together.  We  know  that  there  are  essential 
ly  two  bills  on  the  ground.  With  your  own  and  not  having  had  a 
phance  to  look  at  it^—  > 

Senator  Pell.  Ours  is  a  simple  extension.  My  general  view  is  the 
less  legislation  the  better  for  people  get  used  to  a  prog/am. 

W^  are,  however,  optm-minded  to  the  changes  you  recommend, 
the  House  recommends,  and  the  administration  recommends; 

Father  Healv.  We  are  consoious  of  the  administration  bill  and 
the  House  bill,  H.R,  5192,  and  we  know  they  have  much  in 
common.  But  esientially  these  15  organizations  support  the  House 
bill,  H.R.  5192.  -    .  ^ 

I  would  like  to  go  over  the  principal  areas  where  we  come 
together  as  one  voice.  , 

First  of  all,  the  basic  granta  insure  we  are  on  the  most  solid  base 
for  student  aid,  and  we  ask  essentially  that  this  base  not  be  al- 
lowed to  erode  further.  _  . 

In  the  last  nine  years  the  basic  opportunity  grants  have  gone  up 
almost  30  percent  and  the  consumer  price  index  has  risen  by  90 
percent.  Where^  wo  spell  out  the  full  details  in  our  statement, 
essefttially  what  we  are  asking  is  to  have  a  basic  opportunity  gr^nt 
expanded  over  a  th1:*ee=step  process.  . 

Part  of  that  request  includes  the  historic  half-cost  flmitation  as  it 
has  come  to  be  known  and  what  we  are  asking  here  is  essentially  a 
compromise  supported  by  all  our  groups.  But  the  compromise  is 
based  on  a  full  package*  not  just  on  this  one  items. 

y/%  are  a^^king  that  the  half  cost  limitation  be  modified  in  three 
stages  corrtsponding  to  our  three  steps  in  the  basic  opportunity 
grant  improvement,  . 
.  All  of  those  steps  are  worked  out  in  the  ;written  statement. 

An  essential  thrust  in  H.R.  *5192  is  the  acknowledgment  that 
what  the  Nation  accepts  as  its  purpose,  its  desire,  its  goal,  is  that 
counting  all  of  the  resources  available  to  a.  student,  particularly 
the  public  resources,  that  75  percent  of  his  tuition  costs  would  be 
met  by  a  combination  of  . family  inCQme,  basic  opportunity  grants 
and  supplemental  grants,  ^  / 

Getting  this  phirosophical  point  in  the  legislation  is,:  for  some  of 
our  member  organizations,  extraordinarily  important  We  f#el  it 
do#s  offer  to  all  Americans  a  chance  to  get  a  univtrsity  education 
in  a  reasonable  manner  where  and  how  they  can  take  it. 

^oth  the  administration's  bill  and  the  House  bill  increase  the 
supplemental  grants  and  extand  the  time  that  they  ara  usable  and 
eliminate  the  patching  requirement,  gut  the  House  bill  looks  # 
that  75-percent  go^l  that  we  spoke  of  just  how  for  all  ind  thus 
raises  the  threshold  funding  level  fcr  SEOG's  as  basic  grants  are 
Increased,  and  authorizes  SEOG  apprdpriations  up  to  a  total  of 
$800  million  by  4985.  I  should  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  this  is 
really  the  heart  of  the  cpmpromise  among  the  various  groups  thtft 
spedk  to  you  today/,  at  least  as  far  as  the  private  institutions  are 
concerned.  /  ^  ^  .   ,  ^ 

r-^-  It  is  of  single  and  momentous  importance  to  private  higher  edu- 
*cation. 

The  other  details  in  the  supplemental  grants  are  included  in  our 
testimony.  I  woiild  like  to  pluck  one  of  them  out. 
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That  is  B  question  of  the  differfence  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
between  the  initial  funding  and  continuing  grants.  We  in  the  4- 
year  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  feel  that  thie  is  a  very 
important  distinction  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  held  until  furthe** 
study,  until  we  can  get  some  kind  of  measure  of  the  impact  that 
putting  the  entire  supplemental  grant  package  onto  the  national 
grant  basis  would,  have  on  4-year  col legeiu 

The  third  classic  part  o^he  student  aid  package  is  the  Sjtate 
student  incentive  grant.  This  has  been  a  modest  and  successful 
program  arid  the  House  bill  looks  to  strengthen  it  in  several  ways. 
These  are  spelled  out  in  the  testimony,  . 

Essentially,  they  reduce  themselves  to  two  purposes:  That  what 
all  of  us  want  to  do  is  not  to  penalise  the  State  which  has  been 
generous  in  the  allocation  afforded  to  students  and  at  the  same 
time  not  losa^our  capacity  to  encourage  States  that  have  been  slow  * 
in  jhe  helg  they  hava  given, 

\  ^  Passing  to  the  student  loan  programj  the  bill  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  would  call  for  substantial  changes.  The  higher 
education  community  feels  that  the  national  direct  student  loans 
and  the  guaranteed  student  loans*  while  not  perfect,  have,  served^ 
well  and'should  not  be  changed  except  in^rementfiUy. 

We  propose  a  national  coni mission  oii  student  financial  assist- 
ance and  ask  it  report  to  the  Congress  by  July  of  1983,  and  it  would 
be  in  a  better  position  then  to  spell  out  the  basic  chnnges  that 
could  and  perhaps  should  be  made  in  the  loan  grograms. 

But  at'the  moment,  we  feel  that  changing  structurally  is  prema- 
ture and  could  have  unforeseen  and  unfortunate  effects.  In  the 
House*  bill  ihera  are  many  good  things  and  I  haVo  detailed  then?  \^ 
the  testimony.      .  , 

But  in  summary,  they  Increase  levels  for  GSL,  adds  authority  for 
parent  loans, ^strengthen  Sallie  Mae  and  especially  hold  the  inter- 
est rate  down  to  3  rather  than  7  percent,  which  the  administration 
bill  asks  for.     .  y 

The  problem  is,  Senator,  that  expanding  or  raising  the  limit  on 
the  interest  rate  is  In^  direct  propor};ion  to  the  amount  of  money 
you  raise:  It  is  an  enormous  encouragement  to  youngsters  who 
come  from  poor  families  to  continue  especially  irito  graduate 
schools  and  into  advanced  training.  By  the  time  a  boy  or  girl  has 
gone  through  college,  having  had  to  borrow  substantially  through  4 
undergraduate  years  and  then  takes  professional  training  at  an 
enormous  expense  and  indebtedness,  there  is  really^a  chilling  effect 
that  is  bound  to  limit  the  access  of  minority  group  members  to  the 
higher  levels  of  .our  professional  and  graduate  schools  and,,second, 
in  other  ways  :I  think  you  limit  the  access  of  women, ,       .  ^  % 

As 'to  those  parts  of  the  legiilation  that  look  to  institutional" 
eligibility,  we  are  in  a  set  of  fine  lines  since  all  of  us  in  higher 
education  acknowledge"  that  we  have  to  protect  the  Government's 
iriterest  and,  accountabijity  On  our  pBrt^ #  * 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  many  parts  of  the  admin rstration's  bill  it 
lucks  as  thouyn  what  is  a  reporting  machinery  could^te^ome  a 
Lur  riculum  mechanism,  That  has  a  lot  of  us  worried, 

The  secnnd  point  is  the  question  of  eligibility  and  accreditation'^^ 
which  also  «  thorny  and  difficult'  area  for  the  colleges  and  ^ 
universities.  There  does  npt  seem  to  be  any  kind  of  significant  ; 
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support^  in  the  higher  education  community  for  the  aHminietra- 
'"^lon  s  propoiah 

We  urge  not  that  it^be  dropped  hut  that  fiirftor  ^f^dy  and 
nearmgs  be  held  on  it  so  we  can  understand  precisely  what  it 
,  mea^s.  Like  all  college  and  university  presidenta,  I  feel  I  am  being 
-^  nibbled  away  by  various  accreditation  bodies,  each  looking  to  its 
^  own  good  and  not  looking  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  But  I  am  not 
«\sur©  that  sudden  change,  particularly  sudden  and  drastic  changes, 
/^would  b0,,more  of  a  help  than  a  harm..  '  ? 

We  wtould  vigorously  oppose  th#  administration's  proposal  that 
^  pu  neediest  libraries  receive  ariy  kind  of  agsistance/ The 

lu^^^^^m  the  Mart  and  soul  of  any  higher  education  institution. 

It  IS  of  classip  importance.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  how  strong- 
ly all  of  us  feel,  particularly  those  of  us  involved  in  graduate  and 
_.PJ*5fessional__work_but  al^  everyone  involved  in  undergraduate 
education.  No  part  of  the  university  mix  Is  hurting  more.  In  no 
place  has  the  whip  been  felt  more  with  the  onfe  exception  of  aner^ 
and  any  Federal  help  that  we  can  get  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  the 
whole  system.     -  ' 

For  that  reason  we  support  the  creation  of  a  national  periodical 
center,  whiah  would  attack  a  key  and  highly  expensive  area  of 
'ibrary  costs.        .  . 

Wr  fully  support  the  administration  and  the  House  bill  in  their 
/h^^rt  to  ^d  developing  colleges.  Here  again  is  th&  question  of 
'  Q^^iity  ana  mainstreaming,  particularly  the  minority  populations. 
The  job  done  by  the  developing  colleges,  those  colleges  which 
look  principally  to  minority  students,  is  mammoth  and  classic  and 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Finally,  I  wear  a  double  hat.  We  support  both  bills  on  interna- 
tional  studies.  I  have  been  participating  in  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, whichv  at  the  moment,  is  in  the  final  throes  of  preparing  ite 
report  and  it  will  address  with  vigor  and  solid  rhetoric  our  Nation's 
illiteracy  in  a  multitude  pf  foreign  languages.  - 

We  propc^e  greater  acc^^  to  graduate  education,  there  is  a 
growing  problem  and  a  Serious  problem  in  that  the  system  as  now 
structured  provides  so  little  assistance  in  meeting  the  high  costs  of 
graduate  and  professional  study  that  here  again  there  is  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  access  of  both  wonsen  and  minority  group  meml^rs 
lyo  final -items  on  the  bill:  All -of~us"support~the  proposed 
authority  to  make  further  grants  ,to  help  us  renew  our  physical 
plant  and  keep  us  good  usei^.  I  think  that  really  higher  education, 
with  its  4otal  lack  of  depreciation  accounting  deserves  a  kind  of 
thanks  from  the  Nation  in  that  a  lot  of  our  institutions  could  be 
described  by  the  famous  title,  "These  Buiris  Are  Inhabited." 

I  can  take  a  homegrown  example.  In  defiance  of  all  laws  of  use  of 
efficiency,  we  are  still  using  part  of  a  house  which  George  Wash- 
ington  built  m  1795.  Having  done  that  for  all  of  these  years,  when 
we  try  to  get  it  tp  work  it  leaks  our  precious  fuel  all  over  the 
landscape.  A  little  Federal  help  would  go  a  long  way-  - 
,  Senator  Pell.  My  house  was  buUt  in  1719.         "  p 

Father  Healy.  Finally,  we  would  all  like  to  support  the  restruc-  . 
turmg  which  occurs  in  the  legislation  for  the  urban  grant  universi- 
ty program,  supporting  the  tremendous  symbiotic  work  that  the 
urban.grant  universities  do  on  behalf  of  those  cities 
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.  I  would  like  to  point  jut  that  this  is  onn  city  which  is  trying  to 
do  that  ,      .  ^  _ 

We  hope  the  extension  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  19H5  is 
"completed  Tn^tli^^^  fTscal  year  1981  appropriation  processr 

Again,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  major  steps  that  the 
Congress  is  contemplating  taking. 

If  we  can  come  up  .with  a,  compromise  such  as  we  have*  we  hope 
that  the  realization  of  this  will  increase  the  Congress  chance  of 
also  making  history.  '  . 

Thank  you,  , 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much*  indeed. 

Probably  you  gentlemen  were  listening,  when  I  was  talking  with 
the, Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Berry,  I  find  a  certain  concern  on  my 
part  with  this  question  about  lack  of  excellence.  We  are  now  doing 
pretty  wall  in  the  access  area,  and  we  now  have  good  access  to  a 
liberal  education,  ^ 

I  agree  with  you,  graduate  education' Is  a  real  problem.  But  any 
youngster  who  really  wants  to^get^a  college  degree  and  reaUy  has 
the  moxy  to  do  it  and  the  tenacity  to  do  it,  the  ability  to  absorb  it, 
provided  they  are  not  insisting  on  a  Qeofgetown  University  degree, 
but  a  degree,  can  get  that  degree.  What  this  means  is  that  more 
and  more  people  are  emerging  into  the  world  with  college  educa- 
tions. These  young  people  have  very  high  aspirations,  I  have  inter- 
viewed many,  many  young  people  who  have  that  AB  and  they  feel 
they  should  be  getting  a  start.  But  that  AB  does  not  put  them  on 
the  run^'  to  a  job. 

'  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  doing  more  harm  sometimes  by 
introducing  this  large  group  of  ilUprepare^  college  graduates.  As  I 
say,  I  am  ren^inded  of  Germany  before  thei.  Second  World  War 
where  there  was  a  large  group  of  people  with  high  expectations, 
good  educations,  and  no  jobs.  I  just  curious  w'hat  your  reaction 
was  Doncerning  whether  we  shouldn't  start  concentrating  on  excel- 
lence as  opposed  to  access .  '  ■ 

Father  Healy.  I  think  the  quality  question  is  always  a  problem. 
It  is  particularly  a  wrestle  for  the  one  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Eartlrwhich  has  tried  to  talk  about  generalized  access:  Our  models 
in  quality  analysis  tend  to  be  nations  which  have  not  have  ex- 
tended  the  educational  franchise  nearly  as  largely  as  we  have.  We 

_are  engaged  on  wholly  new  ground.  There  is  no  question  that  at 
times  there  has  been  ah  ejcagieration.  There  is  no  question  that 

^colleges  are  seriously  at  fault  in  trying  to  market  their  wares  on 
the  notion  that  they  are  immediately  marketable. 

The  fact  that  you  do  have  a  dipee  does  not  translate  jnto  the 
thousands  of  dollars  that  you  would  make  in  the  market,  That  hss 
been  a  lie  that  higher  education  has  in  some  cases  fostered  and  in 
other  cases  put  up  with  and  which  we  can  no  longer  tolerate.  I 

.  have  been  struck  by  one  hard  marketplace  fact.  One  of  our  most 
powerful  sister  states  having  to  remake,  for  accidental  or  qrazy 
reasons,  its  scientific  establishment,  and  having  the  entire  world  to^ 
ghop  for,  has,  ,  with  absolutely  no  hesitation,  entrusted  the  reniak- 
ing  of  that  to  the  higher  education  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  referring  to  the  Chinese.  . 

It  is  really  an  extraordinarily  national  tribute  to  the  skill  arvl 
competence  of  top  level  people  in  what  this  Nation  is  able'  to  do  in 


science,  mathematics, ,  and  hifher  technology,  that  an  enormoui 
nation,  when  it  comes  to  picking  collefes,  hands  over  to  us  lock 
stock  and^  barrel,  the  summation  of  their  entire  scientific  commu- 
— ^mty^tor  the  next  30  to  oO  years^^cause  it  ir  peffeltly  cliaf  ffiit 
th^  IS  the  range  of  young  people  ^B^e  rfre  now  training 

Ihat  IS  a  tribute  that  we  can  all  ^easily  forget  because  we  sit 
inside  the  tapsstry  and  don't  see  what  it  looks  like  from  the  out- 
'  Side, 

The  great  thrust  Is  the  design  of  graduate  studies  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer  of  our  best  minds  pulled  in*o 
this  professipn  because  it  does  need  a  critical  mass  in  order  to 
achieve  this  kind  of  excellence. 

There  are  fewer  faculty  jobs  to  fill.  This  is  a  basic  threat  to  the 
quality  of  the  entire  enterprise. 
Mr.  PELTAspN.  If  I  may  add  a  word. 
--—"I-thinlrltisperhapr  wrong  to  ever  argue  that  a  degree,  a  coneee 
degre^,  is  sufficient.  In  fact,  it  Is  not  even  essential.  But  certainly 
the  absence  ot.  a  degree  is  a  handicap,  especially  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  minorities.  Many  people  tell  me  too  many  people  are  eoing  to 
,    college,  but  when  I  ask  if  their  sons  and  daughters  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  to  college/they  have  thoie  aspirations. 

I  think  there  is  still  a  feeling  in  the  United  State*  that  although 
a  college  degree  is  not  a  guarantee  of  riches  or  even  happiness,  it^is 
one  of  the  most  desired  goods  that  people  want  for  their  children 
As  to  the  quality  question,  I  fully  agree  with  i  ju  that  we  need  to" 
continue  to  give  attention— I  think  we  always  have.  I  only  warn  of 
the  danger  ^f  our  trying  to  define  quality  in  any  one  mode.  One  of 
the  problems  IS  that  that  definition  is  going  to  be  made  by  3,000 
dilfeyent  faculties.  There  are  different  ways  to  approach  that  ques- 
tion, .  i  . 

Too  often  we  tend  to  think  of  quality  education  as  teaching  the 
already  bright  and  already  academically  prepared.  But  the  real 
ohallenge^is  to  take  those  who  have  suffered  economic  deprivation 
or  racial  discrimination  and  give  them  a  high  quality  education  I 
think  we_have  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  try  to  prescribe  from  a 
national  forum  what  that  is. 

;  The,  greatest  safeguard  in  the  United  States  is  that  those  deci- 
sions are  being  made  at  3,000  different  places 
Senato.T  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much 
Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stappord.  Thank  you  veiy  much 

This  may  be  in  a  little  different  area  but  !  would  like  to,  ask  both 
Father  Healy  and  Mr.  Peltason  if  they  would  respond,  if  they  care 
to,  to  this  question:  Do  either  of  you  have  any  perspectives  for  our 
contemplation  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  moving  NDEA,  title 
VI,  into  the  Higher  Education  Act? 

fj»'  ^Wa^'    ^^""^  T%^®.  everything,  some  advan- 

tages and  disadvantages.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  firm  decision  I 
apeak  only  for  myself  in  this,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  my 
colleagues,  ^ 
I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  we  could  do  it  right.  I  think 
the  closeT  we  can  integrate  our  concerns  with  matters  internation- 
ally, with  the  general  concerns,  both  at  the  national  level,  at  the 
^campus,  and  at  the  national  association  level,  the  more  likely  it  is 
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to  g^t  attention.  What  we  want  is  w  tm  attention  of  the 
academic  community  by  bringing  it  itUu  ffii  instream  of  higher 
education.  The  risk  is  that  it  gets  ovt:  'H^cause  of  the  largei 

number^of  dollars  J n_o ther _ titles.^ Bii ^  i  v?  i -iU  > -fle,  I  think  j^is  a 
good  idea,  ' 

Father  HeAly.  With  the  President's  ('  -m  W  :i  h  and  I  have  only 
seen  the  first  draft  of  the  final  reporti  on,:  c  li^:  mplaints  all  the 
way  through  our  hearings  nationwid  e  is  t?u*;  -    ,  e  is  responsible. 

We  recognise  the  difficulty  of  h^virig  it  v  i  in  the  larger 
inultimillion  dollar,  appropriation  that  woulu  sf<mnd  it  and  have 
recommended  a  private  citizens'  commission  w'  ^^overnment  sup- 
ported.  The  last  time  I  saw  tho  draft  it  racominanded  the  reloca- 
tion, 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  both  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator. Pell.  Several,  years  ago  I  sponsored  the  Emergency^Edu^ 
cation  ABsistance  Act,  otharmie  known  as  tbs  school  energy  bill. 
This  is  the  largest  single  conservation  muasure  that  is  going  on  in 
the  Federal  Government^  to  help  schools  and  colleges  and  hospitals 
to  conserve  erier^.  It  was  developed  to  help  public  institutions  and 
nonpublic  in-jtiiutions. 

1  was  curious  if  it  has  had  any  impact  and  if  it  had  what  was  the 
impact  for  colleges? 

You  spoke  for  Georgetov^n  specifically  and  where  you  thought  it 
might  be  improved. 

Father  Healy.  We  have  had  several  Federal  grants  far  energy.  I 
cannot  right  at  this  moment  unscramble  them  except  that  I  know, 
like  most  collepes*  we  reduced  energy  on  three  campuses  over  SO 
percent  and.  have  watched  energy  costs  go  up  400  percent  in  the 
same  5-year  period. 

The  exact  dollar  amount  outaide  the  gross  amount  I  cannot 
Unscramble  for  you= 

Senator  Pell,  You  might  want  to  supplement  this  in  the  record. 
But  I  had  understood  one  of  the  pfoblems  you  were  facing  was 
getting  the  money  out  of  the  Department  of  Ener^. 

Father  Healy.  I  don't  think  that  much  has  ihowed, 

Mr.  Saunderb.  I  know  the  Department  of  Energy  has  not  begun 
to  fund  project  granta  under  the  act.  As  you  iay,  the  purpose  of 
that  legislation  is  broad.  Those  energy  grants  are  shared  not  only 
with  higher  education  but  elementary  and  secondary_ichooli=and_ 
hospitals.  There  are  very  large  needs  for  addressing  th%  ener^ 
problem.s  at  the  postaecondary  level  and  for  that  reason  we  feel  it 
IS  verv  important  to  fund  the  authority  already  on  the  books  in 
title  VII  to  help  the  postseeondarj?  community. 

Senator  Pell.  The  money  is  not  the  problemj  but  the  problem  is 
the  inertia  of  the  bureaucracy  to  spend  this  money. 

Mr.  Saunderb.  There  has  been  money  appropriated  but  not 
spent. 

Senator  Pell.  You  can  bt  sure  I  will  follow  through  on  it  because 
it  is  the  largest  conservation  program  in  place  at  this  time,  I  need 
help  in  trying  to  wrench  it  out  Maybe  you  can  help  me  in  this 
regard.  ;  ^ 

What  percentage  of  your  budget  Js  now  going  for  energy  related" 
costs?  "  . .  j 


I  would  direct  this  to  Father  Healy,  who  has  a  specific  institution 
in  mind. 

You  can  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Father  H^rLTL  I-cannordo  thlt^^^ 
they  will  tell  me  back  home.  At  Georgetown  Univeraity,  $8,461 
million^ was  spent  iMt  year  on  ener^;  this  is  3 J  percent  of  the 
institution's  educational  and  general  budget. 

Senator  Pel.l.  And  break  it  down,  the  percentage  for  heating  and 
the  percentoge  for  cooling. 

[Note, — No  breakdown  available  j 

Mr.  Peltason.  Generally  speaking,  across  the  Nation,  the  cost  of 
ener^  has  been  one  of  the  largest  single  factors  contributing  to 
the  financial  distr^s  of  American  colleges  and  universities. 
.     They  have  done  a  magniflcant  job.  They  havu  cut  out  lights 
:^5Yglhead,  Tb  academic  calendar.  But  that- 

ftam  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ones  for  them  to  manage. 

Senator  Pell,  I  ap'ee  it  is  difficulty  but  I  am  interested  in  the 
percentages.  Maybe  you  could  submit  that  for  the  record  on  a 
national  laveL 

[The  information  fpllows:] 

Nationally,  colltges  and  univeiiitiei  are  ipandlnf  3  to  6  pereent  of  their  total 
budgets  on  energy,  up  frora  an  average  2.7  jwrcent  in  1972-73.  Higher  education's 
total  cost  of  energy  is^timated  at  $L7  billion  for  1978-79. 

Pather  Hialy.  The  two  runaway  items  are  fuel  and  bookB.  Books 
are  evety  bit  aa  difflcult.  The  pur^ase  of  a  hardcover  book  is  every 
bit  as  bad  as  ener^.  The  preeaures  are  driving  librarians,  wild. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  seen  the  price  of  those  bMks  go  soaring  in 
the  laat  few  years. 

You  do  not  mention  the  NJE,  the  National  Initltute  of  Educa- 
tion^  in  your  testimony. 

Is  that  intentional,  do  you  have  any  comment  or  do  you  think  it 
hag  done  a  zero  job? 

Pather  Healy,  I  4eft  out  about  three^uarters  of  what  is  in  the 
stetement.  I  was  trying  to  hit  the  highlights.  For  the  ACE,  I  think 
Charlie  can  speak  to  that. 

Senator  Pell.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  the  full  statement, 

Mr,  SAUNDERi.  We  don't  mention  it.  We  have  yet  to  get  the 
administration's  propose.  I  would  my  the  higher  education  com- 
^munity-  shares=  the-concern-you-expressed^^  e^^ 
about  the  inability  of  NIE  to  address  the  problem  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  community  that  NIE  has 
not  addressed  those  problems  sufBciently. 
;  Senator  Pell.  Has  it  addresied  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  it  has,  but  vBry  much  of  the  total  funding 
that  NIE  has  put  into  higher  education  has  been  for  a  number  of 
continuing  projects  which  were  ongoing  before  NIE  was  esta^ 
lished«  There  has  been  very  little  new  moneyp  although  we  met 
with  Pat  Graham  before  she  left  the  directoi^hip  last  spring  and 
expre^ed  our  concerns  to  her,  and  she  gave  information  that 
NIE  was  stepping  up  ite  emphasis  on  research  and  higher  educa- 
tion  and  I  believe  her  figures  are  that  NIE  was  spending  about  26 
or  27  ^rcent  of  ite  budget  in  areas  it  considered  problems  of 
higher  education. 
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This  represented  a  substantial  increase  over  3  or  4  years  ago.  We 
thought  this  was  encourapng  but  wa  itill  feel  .NIE  has  not  dealt 
with  some  of  the  problems  it  can. 

MrT^PEtmsoN^-We^^^feeMt4a=moving4n^the^right.d 

Senator  Pell*  From  here  to  theru. 

Have  you  been  able  to  make  a  cost  estimate  of  the  proposal  to 
remove  the  half  cost  limitation  in  the  basic  grant  program? 
What  will  be  the  cost  of  that? 

Mr.  SAUNDERi.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  do 
not  remove,  they  modify  the  half  cost  limitetion.  Our  estimates  are 
that  that  element  of  the  total  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
million.  The  major  cost  is  in  the  increase  in  the^basic  grant  maxi- 
mum.  I  think  going  to  the  $2460  basic  grant  and  60  percent  cost 
limitation  would  cost  an  additional  $900  million,  o^  which  approxi= 
mately  $200  million  would  be  attributed  to  the  modification  of  half 
cost,  ^ereafter,  the  further  increases^  in  basic^grants"^wC'ald^not 
add  much  to  the  total  coat  of  the  bill*  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100  million  or  between  $100  and  $200  million  overall  because  of 
the  annual  fallout  from  the  program. 

Under  the  present  program  about  200*000  students  become  Ineli- 
gible every  year  as  family  incomes  edge  up  over  the  level  of  eligi- 
bility now  established.  Because  of  that  attrition  factors  the  out 
costs  of  increase^  in  the  basic  grants,  would  not  be  very  substahtial 
once  you  made  that  initial  jump. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  sure  yoii  are  as  concerned  as  I  am  abot^'  the 
nonrepayment  of  studertt  loans  and  the  rather  large  ripoff  that  is 
facing  the  American  taxpayer., One  simple  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  require  that  default  information  be  given  to  the  credit 
card  and  credit  rating  agencies.  This  would  automatically  filter  out 
those  youngsters  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  repay ,  because  if  they' 
can't  pay  their  loans  they  should  not  be  getting  credit  cards. 

But  on  the  other  hand  if  a  man  or  wo^  aan  is  to  get  a  new  car^  a 
new  refrigerator,  new  this  or  that,  or  even  a  very  expensive  meal, 
they  ought  ,^to  start  thinking  about  repaying  those  student  loans. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  as  a  very  simple  approach  to  the 
problem  of  loan  defaults. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  would  say  that  the  House  bill  moves  in  this 
direction  with  the  authority  it  provides  for  skip  tracing  and  giving 
.  the  ^Commissioner  thm  authority  to  exchange  information  with 
credit  agencies  and  I  think  that  would  he  possible  under  H.R.  5192. 
Also,  another  interesting  thing  we  feel  is  very  desirable,  is  the 
provision  for  a  new  parent  loan  program,  to  give  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow.  Basically,  it  provides  that  the  loan  check  goes 
directly  to  the  institution  and  that  is  in  direbt  response  to  the 
criticism  that  has  been  made  in  ijeent  months  of  the  possibility 
that  was  opened  to  families  tak^tead vantage  of  the  Middle-Income 
Student  Assistance  Act's  remoiWof  the  income  eligibility  ceiling 
from  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  So,  a  family  would-nf^t  be  able 
♦n  burrow  from  thit  progrrihi  at  low  interest  and  take  advantage  id 
that  way.  The  money  under  the  parent  loan  program  would  go 
directly  to  the  institution. 

;  Senator  Pell.  You  do  not  mention  the  teaching  corps  in  your= 
remarks.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that?  • 
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Mr,  SAUNDERi.  In  our  teitimony,  we  endorie  very  strongly  the 
reitructuring  of  teacher  centers  with  H,R.  5192-^— 

Senator  Pill.  But  that  is  not  the  teacher  corps 

Mr^^  administration's^ 
pill  and  H.R.  5192  would  stimulate  closer  coopf  ration  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  elementary  and  secondarv 
schools,  .  -       ,    ^         ^  J 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  talking  about  the  ipecific  teacher  coroi  pro* 
gram.  -  ^~ 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  are  supporting  the  amendments  made  m  the 
teacher  corps  program  by  the  administration  and  the  Houin  bill 
We  also  indicate  our  support  for  the  provisions  of  title  V  in  that 
pill  which  embodies  Senator  Williams-  bill,  the  Schools  of  Educa' 
tion  Assistance  Act.  W^e  feel  that  is  a  very  useful  new  authority 

Senator  Pell,  The  question  comes  up  of  making  facilities  availa- 
ble to  the  handicapped.  You  have  to  balance  the  cost  against  the 
benefits.  I  recognize  that  you  cannot  spend  $100,000  for  one  handi- 
capped student  to  Have  a  ramp.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  to  be 
some  .way  to  make  sure  that  the  handicapped  students  do  have 
ac^^^s  to  highereducation.  What  is  being  done  in  your  institutions 
to  nclp^the  handicapped  and  where  are  they  getting  the  money  to 
dojhis?    -   -.  B  -  J 

Father  Healy,  Our  estimates  are  for  one  university,  $2,300  000  of 
.total  cost  of  which  we  have  already  expended  J600,000  and  it  is  our 
money  There  really  is  no  resource  or  help  forthcoming  for  this 
par^cular  purpose.  We  rearranred  class  schedules  rather  than 
build  elevatjrs.  But  building  ramps  and  changing  switches  and 
controlSp  and  so  rorth,  just  over  the  one  large  university  for  10  000 
studente,  Will  be  more  than  $2  million.  At  tW  moment  this  is' 
somothmg  that  the  university  has  to  pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  Peltason.  Senator,  there  are  a  variety  of  problems  in  con- 
nection witli  the  naticnal  commitment  to  make  education  available 
to  the  handicapped,  aiid  we  have  been  working  with  other  educa- 
tional associations  and  wich  the  Office  of  Education  in  trying  to  get 
information  out  to  our  colleges  as  to  the  -most  effective  and  effi- 
cient way  to  do  that.  We  have  had  training  sessions  and  manuals 
on  how  to  make  accommodations  in  academic  programs,  admission 
problems,  \  e  » 

We  are  working  on  that.  The  areas  where  the  instHutions  are  in 
desperate  need.^of  help  is  in  fecilities.  Father  Haaly  mentioned 
that  .ou  have  whole  buildings  where  changes  have  to  be  made 
We  are  trying  to  avoid  having  to  change  them  to  come  into  compli^ 
ance  tor  one  agency  and  then  making  them  energy  afficiant  and 
then  changing  them  again  to  meet  an  OSHA  requirement 
^  iherefore,  we  have  asked  for  broad  authority  for  Federal  help 

k    f  infA^°-Mp  educational  associations,  we  believe  it  would  take 
about  poo  milhon  to  $1  billion  for  this  requirement.  The  Office  of 
Education  or-^one  of  the  Federal  agr-cles  has  made  its  own  study 
and  It  came  up  with  a  figure  of  $.dO  million  required  to  bnng  ^ 
buildings  on  campus  into  compliance  with  the  504  requirements 

^rmtorPELL.  Do  you  support  the  change  in  title  III  included  in 
bpth  the  House  and  the  administratidn  bill,  becauiia  this  program 
provides  fbr  a  large  amount  of  institutional  assistance  yat  these 
proposed  changes  focus  on  student  body  characteristics  rather  than 
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institutional  characteriBtics?  I  am  wondering  what  your  view  is  in 
this  regard? 

Mr.  Saumdsrs.  I  would  say  that  we  are  in  general  support  of  the 
subBtantia]  increase  in  the  programs  recommended  by  the  admlnls= 
'^ation=I^ould=have-tO"say  that  there  is  diiagreement  within^the 
community  on  the  very  point  you  mentioni  to  what  exterit  the 
criteria  rbr  eligibility  for  the  program  should  include  other  institu-. 
tional  factors  ether  than  the  number  of  basic  grant  recipients, 

I  would  simply  say  there  are  different  views  on  this  and  I  under- 
stand those  will  be  communlcatt^d  to  the  committee  in  the  hearings 
you  will  be  having  in  the  subsequent  days. 
^  Senator  Pell.  Thank  y^a,  '         .  ^ 

On  a  more  philosophical  question,  as  you  know,  with  the  baby 
boom  curve  going  down  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  educational  institutions.  Where  dp  you  see,  from  the  . 
viewpoint  of  the  national  association,  the  decline  in  colleges  occur- 
ring? 

Mr.  .Peltason.  I  mentioned  earlier.  Senator,  the  great  national 
asset  that  we  have  in  the  pluralistic  diverse  system.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  we  have  to  quality.  We  have  independent  col= 
leges  and  public  colleges,  different  sources  of  funding,  no^one  of 
them  to^tally  dependent.  As  we_  face  the  1980*s  all  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  in  distress.  The  ones  that  vse  feel  need  special 
attePition  so^  we  don't  lose  this  diversity  or== 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  riot  my  question. 

My  question  is:  Where  will  the  impact  fall? 

As  you  and  I  both  knoWj  there  will  be  fewer  institutions  of 
higher  education  5  or  10  years  from  today. 

Mr.  Peltason.  I  thought  I  was  being  responsive, 

I  think  the  Impact  will  fall  everywhere.  But  the  independent 
colleges  without  big  endowments  are  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  But 
all  colleges  and  universities  have  difficulty  because  of  inflation  and 
increased  costs  of  ^yhich  declining  enrollment  is  only  one  factor. 

Father  Hbaly.  It  is  fairly  clear  in  the.  cards  thab  the  impact  of 
this  will  fall  .on  private  or  independent  coUegeSj  rather  than  on 
State  colleges.  For  that  reasoHj  this  compromise  position  which  was 
presented  to  you  was  difficult  to  reach  precisely  because  of  the 
empowerment  that  it  can  be  seen  to  give  very,  low  priced  communi-  ^ 
ty  colleges  in  competition  with  private  colleges.        ■     ■■-  " 

What  has  bedeviled  the  private  sector  all  along  is  that  question 
of  costal  have  never  seen  any  evidence  that  it  costs  less  to  educate 
a  student  at  Berkeley  than  at  Harvard,  It  is  true,  Harvard  cannot 
draw  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  California  to  pay  for  their 
costs.  But  the  cost  is  roughly  the  same.  We  paid  very  richly  to 
know  this  in  medical  education.  We  are  not  merely  a  SlSjSOO-a- 
year  school.  We  look  at  the  very  diverse  forces  orthe  States  of  .New 
York,  California,  you  name  it. 

Wa  are  a  disenfranchised  body  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
like  that  extra  $600  per  student.  But  've  are  not  able  to  charge 
$(),000  0^  $7,000.  But  clearly  it  pute  a  heavy  squeeze  on  the  entire 
system.  The  small  independent  colleges  are  most  likely  to  go  down 
and  I  think  to  the  Nation's  loss. 
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Senator  Pell.  As  you  know,  there  will  be  la  White  Houie  Confer- 
,|nce  oni^ibraries  this  Novei/.ber  to  discuis' the  future  role  of  the 
federal  (jovernment  in  the  whole  library  area. 
^  Don't  you  think  we.  should  wait  until  that  Conference  is  held  and 
Its  recommendations  made  before  we  consider  any  new  proerams 
such  as  the  National  Periodical  Center?  a 

Mr.  PELTi^soN.  I  think  the  library  costs  are  so  urgent  and  the 
need  IS  so  evident  that  I  can't  believe  that  that  Conference  will  do 
anything  but  reaffirm  that.  This  national  center  has  been  devel- 
oped  after  niany  houre  and  weeks  of  discussion  by  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable  pec  pie  we  can  find. 

I  think  it  is  a  veiy  high  priority. 

Mr.  Saunters  The  proposal  for  a  National  Periodical  Center  has 
t«en  discussed  for  some  years  with  the  community  and  I  think 
there  IS  a  very  broad  consensus, 

I  will  be  glad  to  submit  a  list  of  15  national  organizations  which 
endorse  the  National  Periodical  Center,  library  groups  as  well  as 
education  groups. 

Father  Healy.  On  this  one  issue.  I  think  what  the  Congress  has 
Oeiore  it  in  this  recommendation  is  the  preview  of  the  same  voices 
that  will  be  heard  m  the  Conference. 

=  [The  prepared  statement  of  Father  Healy  and  additional  infor- 
mation supplied  for  the  record  follows-] 
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Mr*  Chairman  and  Hcabefs  ef  che  Subeoranlttie, 

A3  teauchorisaUen  hearlnis  begin  ehii  fflornlni,  we  are  hensred  to  appear 

.^b€£er.a..Ehis-S9nats  SubconffllCE^^^  edueaclGft—  

iBglslaclen,    Oa  behalf  of  cha  Aaerican  Ceuncli  an  Edueatlan  and  Iti  raeaber  eellegeg 
and  univaralElais  and  the  echir  naCienal  ai^selaeleni  Jslnlni  in  Mm  Ceitlfflsny, 
we  will  sufflffiafl^e  eur  vlewi  an  che  prieritles  and  prsbleai  ve  hope  you  will  deal 
wiEh  in  reauchsriilng  che  Hliher  Eilueacisn  Aec, 

All  inscicutlens  ef  higher  tdaeacipn  faee  a  dlffieulc  dgsade  ahead.  In 
a  pe^ied  sf  Inereasing  f ileal  icringefieiei  and  andeipaced  deeilne  In  Cradltisnal 
enrpllfflgnti,  ehey  ffiuae  expand  tdueaclanal  epparEunities  for  all  clEiiens»  geek 
new  ways  ts  serve  cha  bifoader  aQmuntzy,  and  strengthen  their  capaeltlea  to  advance 
the  frontlefi  sf  knewledga,    Heverlheless  we  are  eenfident  that  our  national  hifher 
edueatign  ayitem,  with  all  sf  ica  diversity,  will  mm  the  challenge  with  approprlati 
support  froffl  the  fedeffal  leveMent,  from  it  a  ee  §nd  Iseal  iovemfflenEi,  and  fros  the 
private  ,ieotor. 

/  _  .  ■  -  , 

We  are  hopeful  that  che  legialatisn  this  Sube™lEtee  reparti  will  provide 

a  sound  basis  fqr  such  iuppsft  after  ionalderation  p£  the  leveESl  bills  already 

before  you,  the  eompreheniive  bill  repsrEed  by  the  House  CsaaiEEee.on  IduosEion 

and  Laboif  last  week  (H.l.  5192),  and  the  Adsinistwion's  pEsppsals  presehEed  here 

today.    H.R,  5192  la  che  result  of  esBensivt  hearinis  and  eonsultatlen  with  the''  " 

hliher  edu^atlsn  goni5uniEj%  for  whieh  ve  are  deeply  appreciative  = 

In  substanei  and  deEail  we  atronily  support  1192,  whieh  differs 

/siinifigantly  froB  the  Administration  bill.    'At  thr  same  time,  both  proposals  have 

a  irest  deal  in  eomon.     Beth  sail  fori 

^Expansion  of  federal  granE  assiitanee  to  alarier  populaEien 

of  needy  SEudtnts,  with  a  simplified  administfaCive  strueture 
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and  s  SQfe  equlc^bie  basis  for  delgrmlnaClDn  gf  iCudsnC  negdj 
-  #        =     aa  well  as  esncinuing  emphaili  on  werk-^seudy  and  essperatlye 
fdueaCien, 

— ScrgngChgntni  of  ths  laan  prOiriLni>  to  provide  grgacer  aisuranse 
af  gaple&l  ayallabllle^  Es  clsae  the  gap  between  cstal  studgnt 
expenies  and  %hm  ssfiblnaclQa  sf  fd&Lly  csncrlbution,  and  grant 
,isil3taQeg»  Including  a  ngw  pargnt  loan  prsgran  to  help  finanee 
famtlj?  cbnCribuetons*  Impfsygd  admlnisCrstlon,  and  Sore  flesilble 
teriB9  ca  g^eaurage  repaymenb  and  dtssaurage  dgfaulcsi 

^Screamllned  auEharlty  to  addV^ai  ane  af  higher  gdusatlon's  DOSt 
aerlaus  pfdblems        the  19803 i  the  renQvatlsn  of  acadeals 
facilities  to  make  then  sore  enr.rgy  e££ieienC|  to  isprove 
aQeaiB  far  Che  handicapped .  and  Co  meic  federal,  icat'e  and 
lacal  requireAenti  for  health  and  aafety-^lnsludlng  new 
authority  for  the  iaprayeBenC  of  research  faglllclea  and 
equipment, 

^New  facus  on  che  needi  of  ndntradlcional  students »  and  new 
Incentives  for  cosuuniBy  service  and  InsCituCionai  eaoaiement 
to  the  solution  of  urbsn  prablema.  = 

^Hajar  expanslan  Of  assist&nce  to  devel^^ng  institutions, 

— ^Increased  suppafc  far  needy  college  libraries? 

In  addieian,  H.R.  SL92  b^uld  pravida  impartant  new  assistance  for  less- 

/ 

than^half ^time  scudentSi  and  diregc  aeeenelan  to  the  special  needs  of  graduate 
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■  ^  ^"-^  ^''^  "^^^^  ^ili  and  Che  AdmlnliEfatlen'i  prepeaali, 

I'.u'.  rh^  ^.r.,™ut.g  Win  hgU  s^paratg  hearlnii  on  tach  of  thm  principal  afeas^ 
'   .  .m-Mrn,        c^k^  thU  opportuniEy  rg  □ffef  an  ovgrviow  of  chg  legUlaEiin  . 
r.m  Eh^   iEanapoint  oi  chy  ftatiprtal  aiBpciattana  Jelning  In  this  Cgitlmoay. 
.  r  Ui J r- n  t    A H H  1  3  Eanr  g  :    G r an C  i  * 

^    M^^^^m^*    ^-^  aubeQ^lttge  charts  the  eeu™       gcudent  aid 

'  '  '  '  ™u:y^  i^riginaud  as  thii  fQundaElsn  ef  all  echer 

T  1  ^  ^  int  r  —      H  H    nut    HiitEer    fuFthar  eFSalon., 

K.  - so.^r   \,n4rt.^^   .ncryaaed  c he  ^uthpri^ed  Aaxlouffl  In  1976,  Ehii  Inereaae 
^cr     u.n  .ufruL^ne  to  aainEain  Che  vaiue  gf  thfe  award  rtlaelve  £□  InflacfSn,  *j 
L:*-  n  V  i^f '™  fl^«n  ^9  pgregnt  bgcwgen  1972  and  1981.  che 

.n  f.e     .  nsumar  ?ff>,   indu-x  gygr  Ehg  gafflg  pgrlgd  will  be  abeuE  90  jeggjnE , 
---its    -ave  3^^n  IflLTFiasiini  gnly  iitghtly  Uig  than  Che  CFI,  it  la 
......  .3  ug«yeQ  Eg  prseeec  Che  value  sf  ehs  BailG  Gtaatr 

iiw  4  .un.^fvativs  ;  percent  infUElsn  fatg,  we  eaUaatg  ehac  by  19aS  the  ". 
'^LlJllL^}   "  ^tt^ndanyg  flay  ^PPpaeh^  $4. 200  fgg  publie  two^yeat  gsUegea. 

^Ul^^j.  -j^r  .-.Ulg^ea.  and  18,700  far  pglyaee  foug-^vear  IngEj^utlona; 

-us   ,i,:,tLnin*i  Lh^  vdiue        the  fiyard  against  fuEure  Inflatlan,  ralaing 
-;^f^aH»;  4fanti  ElosQst  Current  reclpienti,  retain  many 
'  '  '^^  '  '^'''^        ^^^^  tnargin  gf  eligibility,  and  raake 

'        '*"^  '  '  ^urrenEly  juH^  aigi  qualifying  fsr  a  ifiniaium  grant. 

^'  ■       '  '^^^'^^'^^'i  ^>      'a  c-'iac  aueh  an  inereaie  in  the  maxlaua 

■"^   '     j>iJiEi..fidi  h*?Ip  ;  .f  3  Large  areup  of  the  neediest  styrfents-p 
'  '  ■  '         ■  «pr;         LoHC  itut  ltin?i    yhgge  faflilliei  have  se  little 


iQCdoe  th&y  Q^nnot  sake  aay  cBnCfflbutlDn  to  meeClog. college  cssCi^unless  ,39me 

D^iflsaCidn  is  aade  1ft  c he  Baild  Gcant  ^half ^eose  llklcarlsn.    Www  eie^ple,  a  '  '  ":■ 

iiCudeM  altendlng^n  iBiCiCyelsn  cssting>.f2,400  whsse  paren£i  san  ssntrlbuEe       '  . 

RQChing  surrgnely  reaelves  a  $i\300  Basle  Grant.-   If  Che  oaxisua- were  raised^,  ehat 

iCudenE'i  grane  weuld  nBc  l&ergase  unleii  the , esse  \lncrfased »  even  Shsugh  needy 

sEudencs  wlch  ipmewhat  higher  family  IneQse J -^C  Che  saae  iniCibUtlsn  would ^refedive  ^ 

Increased ' awards^  '  '       ^.  « 

Alchsu|h  the  half^esat  llmlCaElon  has  divided  Che  csasiUnlEy  la  Che  pasC, 

Ehe  asasclaclons  jDlalog  In  Chls  eeiclmpny  (repreidnelng  boeh  the , public ^and^ 

independent  sescors)  all  suppBrC  Che  CQOpromlse' eabodled  In  M^R*  9l?2i  Chat  Che 

Baslg  Crane  award  be  raised  In  three  stages,^  aceonpanled  by  parallel  sodlfl^aelsns       ^  - - 

□  f  the  half^cDsC  llmlCaelen^    Thua^  eha  auet^griged  _BEOG  fflaxlttim  wduld  Inereaie  %y 

20  pergenEi,  frpa  S1»SOO  to  $2*110  fsr  AX  31-32;  and  Che  perceneage?^f «gsse  llffllcatlsn 

would  alas  1? lie -by  20^p4rdefit,  from  50  to  iO-  percent  a£  coses.    Far       §3=84  the  malglfflt^' 

—     -   .  ~""     ^      ^   ■  ^  &    .  ,  ^  " 

authoriied  grint  .would  rise  to  $2,400,^ the  pergantage^ef^eegt  lAfflltatlaa  tQ-B7    '     C^Sf  . 

pircene.  and  fpr  AY  s^-afe  t^Vifr" ^t^^^a  at  12,700  and 

f  '  ^        '  ' 

the  liBltatloa  at  7^1  persent  of  cose.  ^  '  ^ 

■     .  ?    '  '       \  ^ 

M  equally  Imps f Cant ^dlement  of  our  eonienaui  is.  the  declaratlDQ  sf  ^  ^ ^ 

polley  contained  In  H'^R^'5192  chat.  Just  as  3j:udenc3  at  lowes-prlced  InscltutlDni  . 

are  assured  ehae  Basle  Grants  In  csablnat^pn  with  family  cenftrlbutlsn  eventually 

'will  meet  75  percenc  of  their  costs  up  to  a  naKlmurn'of  $2,70n|  students  at  higher^ 

priced  ins tl tut Ions  may  have  the  opporcunlty  to  sbtai^  75  percent  of  their  costs  ^ 

through  a  combination  of  family  con&rlbuelons ^  iasla  Grants ^  and  supplemental 

grant  asslseangg^  '  1  ^ 

All  of  thi  associations  Joining  In  c-his  testlniony  believ^  that  these  ^ 

changes,  together  with  other  changes  which' H^R.  5192  would  make  in  the  supplemental  ]' 

grant  ptograms,  would  provide  balanced  growth  1^  federal  asi^stance  fpr  needy 


.  SEudenCs  in  boEh  the  Rubile  Ld  Indepgndenl  sietsEs.    To  aakg  ene  set  of  chanies 
.wlthaui:  chd  eehefi  wuld  tip  eht  bai^ae  ef  grant  asilsganee  in  Uvot  o£  leudmcs 

In  one= lector  .at  che  gxpenae  af  ieudencs  In  ehi  och#f»  and  iueh  clreumaEanegM  eould 

\ 

undtrslhe  \eh«  sctong  but  delJ,ea6e  aQnieniyf  whioh  we  have  Just  g^^resigd,  Thirifore 
we  sErsnily  iuppof  rH.R.^-irl^nn  prifergnqe  ep  the  ^AdBlnksCfatlgn  biii  which  W&uld 
.  «uChorli|  liiSfeaiea  In  the  ilDG  ™±=uffl  iiehsut  ipeelfylni  any  Uriet  Uvils^  Mkg 
np  change  In  the  half^eoiE  likltaClonp  and  none  of  ehe  acher  lapercanc  ehanges  in 
Ehe  suppl™ncai  gra^^frfgraaa  which  balance  a^d  ceBplemenE  Che  tscpaniieh  af 
BiOO  bfinefiEs, ' 

We.aliQ  iuppofE  a  nbabgr  of  sther  ehanies  H,R.  S192  would  nakg  In  che 
Basle  Granc  pregraa^  ,  Some  o^  thiae  changas^auch  as  esEendirii  granc  eligibility 
to  fiveyearii  Inereaalng  allowances  f^f  room  and  board  coiCi  and  for  bosks  and 
|uppile3.'and  is^fpygd  beneflEs  fo?  Indipendene  at-udents  with  depindenti^af e 
/alae  goneained  in. the  ^dsinlsEPaeion's  bill.    KovgveE*  we  oppose  the  MairiiatTaEisn 
prpvialans  which  would  change  the  treaEBene  of  secial  ieeufiEy  and  vetsEans 
^edu^aelonal  beneflEs,  reviie  che  ^eflnicion  of  IndependenE  atudgnE,  and  eliminaEe 
Che  threshoia'sppfo^iacion  leveli  for  otrer  asiligance  proiraas  aa  a  pre^condicion 
'for  funding  Basle  Or ancs.  *        *        ^  " 

•  ^  ^    Be  Eh  bills  wsuidNsake  IspofEanE  iaprovifflencs  eo  almplify  the  grant 
prqgrmma  by  escablishihg  unifflfm  need  ahalyiis  criteria  foi^  ellsftility  and.  by 
nandatlng  a.  single  applU'atlon  form  for  federal  asslitanci  w^h  weuld  be  processed 
wlEhout.eqflt  to  Ehe*scydlinc.    However/ t'He  pVovisioBS  of  H.Rj  jl|a  are  iuperior  in. '  * 
Pfeviding^aaurance  thac  the  higher  edUeaEion  cenHnunity  will  be  consulted  in  she 
process  of  determinlni  such  a  =yniferp  System,  and  in  spJcifying  more  cliSrly  the 
process  ef  congressional  relvew,^  We  are  concerned  that  the  Ad^niaEration'a 
reconanenda Clans  may  vesE  too  much  auEhorlty  in  federal,  education  officials  for 
degerainaEions  vnieh  require  Ehe  parElclpatlen  of  the  financial  aid  eommuniEy, 
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B,  iupplt  ^^neary.  Gratitg^    t^ile  she  Bails  Grants  pffagram  provldgs  chs 
fsundaelon  of  assiacangg  for  all  scudgnci,  thm  SupplsmenCal  Educaclonai  OppsvEUniEy 
Grant  iitOO)  an^Sticg  Student  Inesntlvg  Grant  (SilG)  programs  are  essential 
cotsplenents  to  BEOOSi  prsyldlng  fl#xiblt«  agalstands  Cs  hslp  Isw^  and  aiddle-lncsiae 
student!  attend  IniEltutlsni  a£  ehglr  ghslcgi     It  is  crlcically  Isps^tant  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  balance  between  these  ewo  pfggrams  and  tha  BEOG  program , 
In  order  es  provide  fraddon  of  shol^e  as  well  as  dteEeii.     Inptltutlons  Chemselvei,  ^ 
both  public  and  In^opgndenC,  already  provide  sore  than  §U5  billion  In  grant  and 
work  fundi,  but  the  Inscicucions  are  hard-pressed  to  sustain  this  level  oi  spending, 
over  three-quarters  of  whish  soBei  from  Ehelr'unrRserigcad  fundg^ 

Is  g_uBB_leaen_tal  Edueatlonal  Opporeunley  Granei  (iEOQ)  .    Both  H*R*  5192 
and  Che  AdminlsEration  would  inereas>e  the  SlOG  ^xlaus  to  S2,0P0i  extend  eligibility 
for  five  years t  and  ellsinaEe  the ^requiremenc  for  natohing  Institutional  or  federal 
funds.    However,  ll,R<  ^192  includes  ieveral  drifiically  imporeant  proviiioni  Eg  .    '  ^ 
assure  chaE  scudents  have  a  bafanoed  paekage  of  financial  assls^^ee.     In  support 
of  Ehe  pQllcy  gsai  chac  oombined  federal 'grant  agslstanse^and  family  oontrlbutiyn 
provide  75^.^rcent  of  cosCi=whigh  we  preyisuily  eibed  as  essenEial  for  a  balanced 
set  of  federal  grant  programs-^the  bill  ^uld  assure  increased  SEOQ  apprspriatlons 
by  raising  Ehe  Bhrishold  funding  level  f roD  $370  nllllon  to  S400  allllon  and  to 
$450  Billion  when  Basiq  GranEs  are  funded  at  Ehe  $2,160  mai^lmus, :  and  by  raising^ 
^he  authorliatlon  for  iEOG  appropriations  Eo  $fiPD^milllon  by       85.    We  believe 
these  steps  are  vlEal  to  assure  insrtfksed  aisiscange  for  sBudent^  at  .higher^prieed 
institutions  ilDultaneously  with  the  Basic  Grant  increases  and  sodlflcatlon  of  the 
pereenEage-^of  ^cost  limitation,  ' 

Hi'R.  ?L92  also  csncains  EWo  provigions  which  we  especially  endorsei  One 
^  would  prohibit  regulations  for  alloeatlng  SEOG  funds  from  penalizing  state  or 
institutional  efforts  to  provide  need-abased  grant  aaslstanee^    The  eurrenE  USOE 


:dlicrlfau'ctan  proeedufes  iBpose  a  penalcy  ea  staees,  and  initltuilans  whieh  have 
nade  selaelvely  greater  esffiilEaiencs        s&udgne.  aislstance.    The  aEher  prsvlilsn 
weuld  permit  InscituEloni  60  use  10  pereenfc  of  chelr  SEOG  aliaeaiien,  at  thelf 
dtscretidni  te  meet  the  needs  sf  less-than-half -else  atudenti.    This  teeoinlies 
,  thftfaet  that  a  gEOWlag  najseity  ef  enrellaenti  In  hliher  edueaElan  are  older,  ^ 
"  nentiffldielanal,  part-E±ffig  jttudenti  whose  needs  are  apt  addriaaed  bjf  eurtenc  federal 
asalalance  program,  ^^The  provlsloft  ^uld  sake  IsporeanE  progress,  ^ec<  le  would  net 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  leglilacion^ 

Both  bllli  also,  ifould  eliminate  the  diseinceion  in  ourrene  lav  betveea  ^ 
Initial  and  eencinulni  year  grancs.    While  this  itep  will  simplify  inseltuClonal 
and  f ideral  adalnlseraEion  of  the  proiraaj  it  would  have  che  effeec  of  penallilni 
?our-year  instltutlona  who  have  the  griac  preponderanee  of  eentinuing  itydanta, 
because  thiir  allocations  would  becone  ^lUbjeec  cs  the  same  formul'i  whloh  governs 
ihe  distribution  of  inieial  ytar  awards,    s/e  urge  th/e  iubeo^itcee  eo  review  the 
Ifflpllqaeioni  of  this  ehanie,  and  elcher  to  provide  a  hold-harBlesr  ffleohaniim  to 
avoid  pehaUzing  these  inseltutlons  or  co  difer  aetlon  on  chli  prapasal  until  ics 
ramifications  oan  be  fully  anBlyied« 

2,  jtate  gcudene  jneentlye  Granti_(iSIG) .    Thti  profrao,  alghough 
funded  at  medest  levels  rims    been  yueoessful  in  gcimulaclni  the  greaeion  and 
expansion  of  state  need-baaed  student  grant  proirams,    H.R.  5192  contains  provisions 
designed  to  increase  appropriations  and  strengehin  thi  effectiveness  of  this  progras. 
It  would  establish  aifyndlni  threshold  at  the  eurtent  level  of  176,75  million, 
increase  Che  authorizatlQn  to  $250  falUlon,  and  allocate  appropriations  In  excess 
of  $76*75  million  by  a  new  formula  with  incentivis =|or  over-maEehing  states  and 
for  other  sj:ates  to  inetoase  their  SSIO  funding.    It  would  also  Inerease  the  ' 
maislmuni  grant  to  $2,000.    these  are  important  steps  to  help  this  progran  begin  eg 


j    :.  mt.  its  JiilX  pecenelal,    Howevyr,  we  believg  ie  yould  be  hlghiy  deslEnble  te-  . 
aatabllsh  a  thfgahald  level  of  $m  olllien.  If  chat  ii  fiaslbU  Uiiilatlvely; 

la  addlUea,  che  bill  would  make  lEas-than^half-clffie  icudencs  eligible 
\^-:fflr'SSlG  swsrd"^  ac  the  disefetiea  ef  psEElclpatlni  scatei,  and.eilffllnace  che  ' 

dlsElaeclon  betveea  Iniclsl  an^  continuing  isiG  awards,  beth  of  whlah  are  desitable 
Ehafl|as.    The  laecar  eh^nie^  whieh  the  Adalniscraftion  alas  reeogsenda,  would 
-     aiapllfy  proifaia  sdalniitraelSn  wlthquE  Che  pfsblaeia  referred  tc-  in  Che  iiOG  proiraa 
'  ielf^Help  Pfoaraaa  oj  Work  arid  Laana 

A.  CQiiege  Work^^ieudv.  The  AdBlaigsraclsn  bill  i^uld  uend  Cm  CO .  eneoura 
weris  asifcigBfflencs  in  eleffliacary  and  ieesndary  lehools,  and  providini  apeoial  services 
'^'^  iEudsnti.    We  pipe  far  Che  broader  l^niuage    sfi  H.R.  5191*  whidh 

axpands  ir.ceriEiyes  for  Job  deyelspsenE  banks  i  raises  the  audhoriiaeion  for  che 

prograa  co  $990  aillion.  an<  lapreves  adnlnlscyscive  flexltililcy  by  allowing  10 

f 

.  .  InaciEuEion^s  CWS  funds  is  be  either  eartied  ever  Co  the  following 

year  or  drawn  baek  to  the  current  year^ 

,  We  alsD  iupport  the  prevlilons  ef  H.R.  5192 .ror  csnaelldaclon  and  isprpve- 
™e  of  Ehe  TRIO  pregraas  of  speeial  servtcei  far  diiadyantaged=  iCudents.  ^ 

^*  gtudenc  Asaisfcaneei  Loana.    A  greaC  deal  of  accent iofi  has  been  feeused 
on  che  probleaa  of  Che  aEudenC  proiraas  of  Title  IV,    Theae  probleas  eenter 

on  queaSlona  of  haw  Co  provide  Adequate  aaplcal  fnr  loans  to  loy-lneoae  and  ralddle- 
IneoEe  students  and  their  faailiesi  how  ts  assure  equitable  alloAaClen  of  available 
aean  ESplcal;  hew  co  ispr™  doileetlofi  prseedures  and  furcher  reduee  the  aefaul^  ': 
\  race;  hew  ce  Ispfeve  the  coerdiraElsn  and  adalnlsttacion  ef  the  proiraagi  and  hoy,' 
_tp  provide  aere  flexible  repayaent  arrangemincs  wlcheuE  encouf aging  scudenta  to 
aaauae^an  undue  debc  burden^  > 

Deipice  these  prebleas,  we  believe  chac  both  che^Matlensl  Dlreet  itudenc 
Lean  pregram  and  Che  Guarantied  Scudent  Lean  prograa  have  served  the  naclsn  well,^ 


y^^^^^  Incirmncal  iaprmsenc  Is  preferable  Co  radical,  ehanie.    Therefore  we 
*^%.*'™8ly  suppsn  the  InereaeaCal  ehaages  contained  in  H,R,  5192.  ' 
^  ^  The  'Adalnlslf*£ifiB  bill  and  i.  1600  would  aakt  ffiajor  sEructural  changes, 

';^hey  veuld  recognise  the  need  far  cvo  dlseinct  leM.,proi™ai  one  need^based. 


E^e  other  go  provide  ie*ag       conveMenee  for  studenta  a^  .ehelr  parents.    They- would 
^^Msabllah  a  new  fluMclng  aieacy  to  provide  the  gapical  and  aaaure  access  eq  laana. 
,t:.Th.y  would  reduce  th.  federal  subsidy  for  aurfeat  pragrasa  to  ^kl  substantial 
^^bivinia  In  on-budiet  aes^a.    At  ehe  saae  tla*,  ehey  would  add "to  tha  aost  ef 

beFrotflng  for  SEudeatsand  their  ^faaillii*       ^  =  -      ^  " 

^  ^  They  weyld  reaeve  ths  rsspsnsibliicy  far  coileecioas  Iros  the  aalleias*  N 

altheuih  insEleutions  could  asA'inua  to  sake  coligettiBaa  en  a  contract  basis 
iyilf  they  so  desired »  ai^  feapORsibillfiy  for  dslerainlng  the  loan  amount  weuld 
i^a; be  regained  ac  Ehe  caapus  level.  Dabe  bur^^sns  would  ba  Halted  by  pravidini 
^need-^ased  loans  pn  a  '•lasE  resort''  basis  (altar  all  other  federal,  stafce  or  -  ^   ' 

Inatitutienal  granE  and/or  work  assistaaga  is  eshausced).  requlrlni  that'cha 
-  teisl  of  all  assistance  teay  net'esceed  the  total  cost  at  .education,  and  (in  the 
^ ;C*afl  ef  Ehe  Administration  bill),  stated  anaual  i^d  aiireiate  lean  lialls. 

AdmlniatraElon  ef  both  proiraaa  would  ba  simplified,  and  maVi' realistic  deferaentt 

I .  pr^vlstens  and  mere  flexible  tes^s  would  enaaurage . rapaysent < 

....  ^ 

s  ^1^^  continues  the  present  lean  prograBs  with  sesa  changes.    It  ^ 

.fadds  authority  for  parent  leans  through  GiL,  broadens  the  autherity  of  the  itudant 
|iLo«|i  Harketing  Association  to  obtain  capital  and  consolidate  laans,  tiihtens 
;.^.pollectian  procedures,  libaralizes  defermene  and  -repajwant  ^prsvislans,  and  incrisses 

for_]roSL  and  GSL,  buc  not  as  such  as  the  eeljer  two  bills.  KDiL 
|f"*^^l*«cions  weuld  be  increased  ta"|615  aillian  in  ricainision  nt  anticipated 
^ii^largftr  en-budget  aests,  althaugh  the  availability  of  funds  aauld  not  be  guaranteed 


due '  to  .the  uBeirtsiiiey  of  £prrsprlAEldiiL^  #  .Isgailan  proseis.    (Thefe  Is 

bill  snd  5c  ISOQt  ilage  fuodlni  yeuld  depend  an  a  carablaatlsn  of  ""spprdpf l^ClsoSi 
HDSL  gellisglona,  aad  bsrtswljii  ffoii  Che  federai  Financing  H^R.  5192  '  ^ 

(■Qd  S>  l|>)0)  vDuld  aj^ss  re  Cain  Che  sufreae  iou  fefgl'v'&Beas'' 1  tafiurest  vhich  ^  <^-^ 

cha  AdBl^acranion" would  eliminaca  aa  a  cosC^saviag  seaaii^ei  '  .     .i^t;,  ,.;-^ 

,  ,  g    Hr,R^  51f2  *S3uld  maioEala  Eha  ouffeae  3  percenC  KDSL  Xnteffest  «ta,  Walch  j/^^:, 
1600  and        AdmisiaCfaelon  weuld  falae  £□  7,  peirgenG^    tha  auhaeaBtlaliy  inoreaflad  ^ 
debe  by^den  that  a  ghasie  £o  7  pargeac  i^ul^  ispoaa  sa  aeedy  scudenfia  and  Chair  f 
fuillits  is  a  Qiacear  of  deep  concera  to  bhe  higher  educaeloa  go^unlcy^    iuch  an 
iacifeasK  would'  be  pafCloulsE'iy  dso,?oui  la  the  sase  of  needy  scuJenyBiConaidef  lag 
graduaee  &£liool.    the  quaiClba  la  rats^  at  to  whscher  ihe  pEoapecc  a£  eubseantially  ;v  v^i 
Inereaead  Indebcedaesi    stihi  adveriei'j  affecl.  £ha  eholae  of  fufturi  careers  for         -  ''^\ 
..•yoh  seudenta^eha  very^agudents  for  whee  federal  pfsgs^s  should  be  opening  the     '  S ' 
doors  of  equal  oppo^tualiy',  '      .  '  '  '"'^^ 

dclier.  quesiiqaa  arise  In  eOnsideEing  ^y  ''eB£ltiemeai"rprograa  daalgaad 
fes  assuEe  Che  availability  of  loaagi  gsuld  €he  gua£aqt-eed  avaliablllfcy  ofoacudeat:  "  ^ 
;  loans  iserv^  io  uade^lae  fui^ing  ef  f ederal^^jraae  progrj^g  br  rtsduce^aeat^^-effsE-ss-".  X 
in  aupporc  sf  higher  educaLlqa?  WhaC  would  be  Che  Impagc  Of  Issreased  loaa  p 
•vailablllcy  on  college  goscst  Wtui  la  the  appropriate  level  of  public  subsidy"  '^^'^^ 
f or  Jhe  tivae  of  capital  for  studenc  leanaf  ^  'ifi^ 

H.R^  ,5192- woiild  obtain  Che  ^unsinra  Co  these  and  qther  quescioas  by    '  ^ 
eatabliahlng  a  Haelonal  Cmissloa  on  icudenc  ^Financial  Aaslstaape  co  report  ita  '^f 
findings  and  reconmendaclons  by  July  1,  1983.'  We  believe  sore  definitive  answers  '"-'^^ 

-  -  _  '  '  "    .  .  '-'S 

would  be  desirable  before  eiElsting  prograsa  ara  fyadamentally  restructured «  '  '  ' 


"  '  ■       .  :"    ■■■■   V. . 

■  tll^-  InsEicuHenal  EliaifeLliEy  and  OEheir  Firavialang."  * 

Sssh  bills  VBuld  wedtty  she  student  Infsraai'.isn  pfsvi^isnn  In  aurrent 
lay^  '  We  suppoft  the  pfevlalBni  af  H.R.  Si92)'M<hieh  would  appropriate 
infoEsatisn  a  aondltioa  of  Insticutian&l  eligibility  but  weuld  reject  undesirable 
Adainlatfatioo:  proposals  that  would  require  ingcieuclons  to  prsvlde  data  on  student 
teteBiisn  and  placesent,  authorise  the  Casmlasianer  ea  regulate ■ Inscleutlsnal 
p^llgieg  farrefund  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  lapaie  llmitatlOBg  an- Che  iRseieublan' s 
right^  CO  escabliBh  Its  awn  £r4.terla  for  satisfaccory  aaademia  progr^si;    These  = 
recOB^endat'lsnji  are  abjegel&nable  ea  ehe  ab^mnity  as  unwarranted  IntefyentloQS 
into  inJtitutLonal    pollgies  and  pradClSes^  ' 

^   We  stress  the  IsporEange  of  Che  increased  adsljiiatratLve  sost  allowance  i 
for  €ampi^3^bai^.i  prag^^  In  H.R^  5192.    This  would  provide  vital  asaigeaBce  to         <  < 
institutions  which  already  bear  sigAlfi^ant  goats  per^seudenE  far  administer in g 
Nderal  prograa^^^  the  allQwanae  proposed  is  the 

Administration  bill.  '  - 

HiR^  J192  wf.sely  Che  Mffllniagrdtiari-s  controversial  proposal  to       '  '....^ 

remove  privase  voluntary  aegreditatia^  as  a  facear  in  deteraining  Inarirurianal 
eligibility  for  progrj^as  under  the  t|i|her  idugatian  Agt.    While  tHere  is  merit  to  .. 
the  AdsinisEraciaA's  cantention  that  the  current  link  betweeu  accreditation^and 
eligibility  is  ov.erly^cuabecsame,  therit  is  no  coirs^nsua  in  Che  caEsunlCy  on  what 
changes'  sHo^ild  be  .aade^    We  believe this  issue  dege^es  thorough  Study  and  headings 
befars  CangreaS  mandace^a  change » 

fallowing  ia  a  brief  summary  af  our  Views  on  the  recat^endations  for  change 
in  6ther  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  cantained  in  HiR>  J I 92  and  the 
Administratian  bill:     -  ^ 
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■      i.  ■      ...       .  .'  "  206  ■  .  • 

"  ■  \  .  .12..^  /  '  .• .      '  ■■■■  .  ■  ■■■■■ 

TlEli?  I  Cldueation  Ouereaeh  pgBgiragia)  '       ■  ^  ■    ,    =     ' " 

Th^  ptoyiJleaaof  H,R.  5191  af e Wealgned  Ce  previde  a  aofe  dohefent  ' 
,  Jeeui  fer  Ehe  ftdiral-scsEe-iagtifcuciBniil  pfl^enefshlp  In  aieclng  thi  eentlnulng 
•ducat-ien  OtedJ  ef  adults.  .  Fire  A  of  the  MaialscraCion  bill  alas  deserves 
••Eidus  eenaidejfaclan.    Slaes  it  iaehorlies  aid  c©  ifiitituEi6ns*  glElea  and 
^  othar  Juiiadltciooa  not  tllgibU  for  asgisEaaca  under  tha  Urban  afinc  provisions 
of  Title  XI  ef  H.R.  Jl9i,  it  isjuld  ba  a  valuable  eempaaion  aeasuri. 

loth  bills  weuld  rtpeal  the  gurreafi  autharl|y  f ar  aequiaitien  of  aqulpaent. 
.10  isprova  undargraduate  lastrygtion  (Title. VI),  altUuih  thara  ia  qsncinuing.  " 
tad  Inereaaini  sesd  to  appl^f  taehnoloiy  for  this  purpaaa.    Tlarafere  wa  weloaaa 
the  languaie  la  H,R,  5192  authorising  the  uga  of  Title  I  funds  far  ianowlva 
applications  ef  ceehaelegy,  jbsludiai  taleeemnicatlens/^t    a^arcoaa  barriers 
to  postsagandary  opportualtleSi, 

Title  II  CCeilege  Llbrariaa)  ^ 

.  .  .  ..  ■     /  '  --         ••  . 

We  vlioroual^f  disagree  with  che  Adainistraclsn's  proposal  ca  rsstrlst  ■ 

•id  c-q  eellage  llbrarifa  having  ipeeial  needs.    Taken  aa  a  totalltyp  all  eollega 
and  unlveraity  libraries  aencributa  co  eur  natianal  assets 'In  this  field,  sad  all 
should  be  Mintalaid  and  jtrengthaned  as  ^a  toewledie  agfewerki'^aet  seleeclvely  f  - 
supported.    There  are  no  eollega  llbrariaa  that  are  not  asperienelag  sajar 
diffleultiaa  aaintalaiag  tthalr  qoilaoBiona  in  the  faoe  of  storing  ooat  laareaa^s 
in  the  priee  af^ books  aad  aaterlalsi    Althoufh  part  A  grants  ara  saall,  they  kra  . 
slgnif leant  and  sorthwhila  far  .all  Institutions.  , 
^  -Tharafore  wa  anthuslastlcally  suppert  Title  11  of  H.H,  5192,  which  would 

double  Part  A  grancs  far.  all  ceUaie  libraries  aad  braadan  their  purpose  to  Ineluda 
aacvorking.    .  .  " 

We  also  aupperc  the  new  authericyMa  Title  II  of  H.R.  5192  to  astabllah 
a: National  feriedlcal  Center.    This  Indepandent,  nonprofit  corporatlaa  weu Id  provide 


'a&peaa  iow  publle^and  private  libraries  ehreuihsut  che  Upltsd  Peaces' eb  a 
eofflprehensive  ealleecldn  of.peEisdieil  licgrscure  whieh  they  eguid  not  pravlde 
eb  shiir  5im  users*    The  esn^epc       sueh  a  Center  hai  been  dlseusied  £sr  vany 
^yearii.and  is  brsadly  suppsrced  In  the  library  and  higher  edysatlsn  ssmounlties. 
Asgess  %Q  specialised  ^erlsditals  hai  beepme  a  serlsus  prsblsB  far  all  libraries, 
as  the  nusber  oi  ifflpertanc  periddieals  has  grswn  vtth  the  knawladgs  eseplssion 
and  the  avgrfge  esit  of  subaerlpftlons  has  iiiereaied  192  percent  since  1970* 
title  III_(DBveloplng  in  at  i  tut  Ions)  .        "  ^ 

The  Develsping  Institutisns  progras  is  a  vital  mgans  s£  strengthening  the, 
agademlE  and  adminiseraeiva  quality  Qf  colleges  which 'serve  significant  auabirs  sf 
einDriey  and  disadvantage  seudencs^colleges  which  are  an  iapBrcanC  nacisnal 
^^e source 4  but  whleh  are  struigling  far  lurvival.    We  fully  support  the  ^ainla era elan' 
recdsaendations  far  swre  than  doubling  its  autheriiation  fraji  $120  million  6a  $Z5Q 
million,  which  H>R^  jlfi  proposes.  ^     ^  ^ 

.Title  V.  (Teacher  training)         ,  1 

endorse  the  restructuring  of  the  Teacher  Cincsls  which  H*R*  Slfl  would 
effect p  with  its  pravisiens  to  stiaulate  closer  collaboration  hecween  postsecondary 
.instltueions    and  elementary  ar^  secondary  schaols-r    in  addition,  H.R.  Slf2  ' 
incorparates  the  provisions  of       3i0,  ieaator  Wllliass'  iehools  of  Iducation 
Assistance  Acti  ta  help  schools  of  education  better  serve  teachers  in  eeerging 
aresi  of  need  such  as  adult  and  co^unity  gducatian,  bilingual  and  handicapped  ^ 
education,  and  t©  strengthen  their  capability  to  pravlde  inservice  training  6a 
practicing  teachers^  '    ..  ^ 

T^tle  VI  (Foreign __g_tudies  and  Language  Develapfflent)  ■  . 

/  '  .Data  collected  by  the  President- s ^Oomission  an:  Foreign  Language  and 

inte^l^tionai  Scudies,  and  other  recenl  .studies,  desonstrate  ehat  thi  emphasis  and 
support  now  given  to  edUcscian,  training,  and  repear^i  in  international  stud^s  and 


forBlin  languaies  will  not  sufflBlincly  sehfe  the  naelonal  l{i£«r«se  iai  th^   '  ^ 
eanlng  deeadei-    We  Heldsoe  Che  efferts  ef  the  AdBlnlsEraClQii.a^  Ehe  Congraia  Cg 
redirect  ascent  Isn  £o  laterMCienal  edaeatlon  chEaugh  a' eBnaslidablon  and  atrengtheniag*'' 
of  exlitlug  autlKiElcUa  in  title  VI.    We  believe  that  H,R.  5192^ laprevea  ea  the        -■  ®i 
proviiieng  ef  the  AdislRlstrafcien  hlU,  --^^j 
Title  VII  (HlgLr  Iducatlea  raellitiaa)      i  =  ,        #  '  Si 

Que /laititutiong  fa^e  large  , costs  la  th^  year  a  just  aheiid  tamaiatila  and 
ranavate  our /phyalEal  plant  ts  maet  lapsrtant  naElsnal  purpssea  aueh  aa  |spreying 
energy  efficiency,  Ifflprsving  aeeeaa  for .  the  ^handicapped,  seetlsg  new  health  and:  T% 
aafaty  standards ^  and  equipping  eur  laberatories ,  to  advance  basic  rgiea^gh. 


-^^9  aati^ta  that  a  syateaatic  effect  cs  iaprave  the  eagrgy  gffleiency 
of  ^high^faducation  fae-llttiaa  mid  coat  |4  billion,. ^aad  thit  a  alailar  munt^  ^ 
jai^li  be  needed  to  meet  fgderali  gtatet  and  local  fequlrmats  for  health  and  aafety.  AW 
HlW'g  own  atudleg  have  eatiaated^a  eegt  of  over  ISOp  smion.  to  aceoapilah:  thi 
minlBua  plant  chaages  necegsary  to  achieve  lull  program  aegass  far  thg  handicapped,  [ 
Therefere,  fuading^fjhs^  Title  JVlI-autheflz^  '  I 

edudaTlen  In  ihs  liSpg.    We  are  graEifled  that  boEh  bills  preylda  a  aharpgr  fgeug  ^ 
on  this  priority.  '%/-  s  .    ^        '  ■  i| 

We  cosBaad  the  Aduinlstratldn  for  propagiag  a^new  autt^rity  to  rgagyaid     '  -  'M 
acadeslc  ragearch  facilities^    The  ifovlag  dbselescenEe  af  csllsge  and  universiEy 
regearch  laboratoriea  la'  f  natter  of  seriaug  eeneera  la  the  light  olf  the  Adalnietra^ 
tlen's  Ifflportant  goal  af  expandlag  the  natlon*s  basie  reaeareh  effivt*    The  auEhority  S 
for  ranovatloa  af  research  labareEa^ea  and  aquipfflent  ia  eabadied^la  H.E*  5192*  -l^l 
legause  of  the  special  iaportanee  af  this  prograaf  we  believe  chat  it  tarraata  an 
appropriation  authorization  separate  frsa  the  other  facilities  provislans  of  Titlg  Vli»^ 


□eherwlii.  we  .itroniiy  'prefer  eq  the  Ad  s  SEher  ■ 

rieoBmendsCiBfli  fer  Title  Vtl.     It  reealni  the  gKlgelni  stat^  sllecatlen  fsrmuikrr 
rather,  chsfirirantlng  auChertCy  fsr  the  ieerecary'  t©  esEsbllih  a  ^new  means  df 
ddscrlbutlng  fundi.     In  v Jew  sf  che  larie  faeiiltlea^ needs  which  exist  all 
ifistitytiens  in  evtry  state,  Che  eiclselni  pepulatlen^baged  formula,  setas  to  us  tb 
Pfovlde  an  equicabU  sieansJar  dlsttlbutlni  fundsi    We  also  sppsse  ralslni  the' 
iREeegat  rate  on  facilities  loans pWhieh  the  AdsinlsttraEisn  proposes  and  yhioh 
H.R.  5192  rejeeti.,  .  ^  , 

Title  Vltl  (Gggperatlve  Edueatlon)  '  ^ 

loth  Che  AtiBlnlstratlqn  bill  and  H.R.  3192  seek  to  icimulati  greater 
Ins^iytional  .eoinsitment  ts  essperatlve  eduBatlon  proirams  by  femoving  the  cumnt 
iB^fflua  dt^l7S»gQ0  fer  grancs  tu  Inscituiflsns  and  $125,000  for  partlelpanEs  in 
consortia.    H.R.  3li2  vsuld  piEabfish  new  maxlsums  sf  '$2JQ,QQQ  and  i2Q0.0Q0» 

.  respeeclvely.  \ 

'      \  -  - 

title  IX  (Oradda^e  Edueation^  '  ' 

We  iuppoifE  the  provlaigns  of  H,R=  Sl92,  whieh  rejeet  the  AdfDlnistratlon' s 
undesiruble  and  unjustified  proposals  to  repeal  the  Public  Servlee  and  Mlnlni  -  ■ 
Feilewship  prog  rani.  H.g,  3192  would  alse  Inolude  within  Title  IX  the  eurreni-.Titli  XI 

School  Clinical  Experienee),  another  useful  prsiraa  which  the  Adalnistration  ^ 
would  repeal.        '  ^ 

^H.R*  J192  v^uld  call  attenclon  to  the  unmet  seedp  for  financial  support 
fer  graduate  stMdents  by  orderihi  a  two^yea?  study  to ^Be  submlttid  co  Coniress  wlth^ 
recoasendaElens/    We  bellfeVe  Ehac  a  cOBiprehensiye  study  gf  this  Issus  is  badiy  needed. 

Access  to  graduate  education  Is  becoming  Increasingly  .difficult  f6r  law- 
tneOBe  studencs,    Alchough  the'  easti  of  graduate  sehgel  have  risen  a§  fast  ai  any 
other^ieetbr  In  recent  years^  sourees  sf  suppart^eontinue  ta  bV  Hisre  lialted. 


Cevarnagne  an^  prlvaee  aid  £0  \   .  . 

federal  asa±3£anee  e©  usdgf ifaduateg  has  expgrieiseed  ciaafkable  irewth 

Th«  Uffilegd  funds  available  Bs  iMduaEi  lEudgntJi  arg  prliaarlly  ^eservgd 
far  dsecoraiea  in  th%  icienegV,  Ehreygh  Veaeaf eh  panes  avatdgd  £o  fagylfty. 
Asalsgansie  u^gr  TlElg  IX  HlA  la  casfgatgd  to  ffaeially  and  echnleally  undgr-       ^  - 
^^^t^^^M  pQ^^l&ttQfi9,  and  only  350  awarda  wgri  nadg  in  1978-79.  'Aleheygh  £he 
AdainiscraBloa  is  aeeklng  16  expand  ehis  preiraa  ce  SIS  alllion,  6hl$  ^uld  '  V 

rgprgsanc  eiay  sng^half  ef  ang  paregnc  of  Tlrle  IV  granE  aid— ysE  iraduacg  scudentg  '  .  " 
Bakg  up  10  pgrttgnc.  of  Be£al  hlghar  edugaeien  gnrollBgnc' 

/         With  Tllle  IX  aid  se  igverel^  rgsErieftgd,  wl£h  federal  work  and  loan  funds    '-  ' 
devoeed  primarily  Be  undgrgraduaEes ,  ai^  wlBh  federal  irant  aid  igngral^y^unava 
^,ee-EheBV  griduate  |Uudents  have  inefeajlaiiy  Burned  eg  Bhe  1™  prsgrami  as  their       •  '  • 
/noat  taportane  seurcf  far  flnaagiiii  Ehelr  edueaBisn.    It  is  a  saurge  of  greaB  '  ; 

eoneern  that:  gradyaEa  aBudenta^are  baing  expeciEed,  evan  enesuraged »  BS.  ineur  defeEs  — ^ 
beyond  Bhs4rmaans--of tan  is  addlElaa  Es  ilzeafela  undsriraduaBg  debts— whin, = far  . 
sesB  af  Ehaie  1^.  Ehe  frts  and  seianegs,  prsspegcive  salaries  in  Ehg  BradlElsifel 
profeaslan  of  egafihisg  and  sehelarshif  are  asdesB  and  well  belay  these  af  othe?/       '  " 
prafaaalsna^-         .       ■;.i^"='^.  '  ■  "  ■=  ^       .  -. 

,  tn ' brief  /6^e  current  lysEen  Eavera  thase  vhs  hayeuEhe^nedaasary. financial 
raaaureea,  while  lappa Ini  a  sEre.ng^;disindnB±V4.  ,far  taUnEia  "dlsadvantaggd  sEudenra  ■ 
eb  ent;^ar  graduateViBudy  "ii  all  buE  the  aosE  hlghly^paid  prsfesaishi;>  ^  Federal  - 
prasraaa  should  p^q^Jde  .^EEar  aisUtMfc^  that  t-hesg  who  h^tr^  the^bility  ||q' go  £a    '    '  ^ 
gradyaBe  seheej^^  ^d  ,whe  .irtah  Es  do  ^o  vdejpite  unckrCaip  afflple3^nE  prQspgetJ,^^are 
naB  obllged^to^  fsfsaktrB^ir  h^  aiplrkEiena  beoausa  Bhey-la^  financial  rekayrJes.  } 

Title  X'fFun^  far  Eha"  tmpjrbvaajnB  aff  FsSEaeeandarv  EdueaEion)  _  ' '  -IW 

■Jl.R.  5l5|.and  tKe  AdainlstraBloti  bill  would  bath  renaal  ehe  Title  X  '  i 

authortcy  far  asaisBanei  to  eananunlBy  celleies. '  althauih  the  CssHnunity  Cslleie  unit  =„'„r^ 
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in  the  Office  of  EducaClsri  veuld  be  retained,     ^^eh  of  ehe  gubiCsnes  of  £he  currine 
elcle  would  be  rgcalned  Iri  H,R,  1192*3  TlEle  I  ^uehorlEy  d^ilgned  eq  tostmw  programs 
te  oeeE  Ehe  needs  of  norieraditlonal  ^EUdenti,    AC  Ehe  saiae  Elme*  we  hfl^e  the 
Sub^oenBicEee  will  eonslder  fuECher  aapllf leaEisn  of  Ehii  auEhorley  to  provide 
.specific  encouragement  Cor  recent Ion  oi  §Eud€nEi  parElclpaElng  In  gush  prograas, 
siany  of  whsm  need  suh-4CantldL  remedial  work  Co  ichleve  iaElsfactory  eoinpletlon- 

We  iuppsrE  Ehe  new  iEaEuEory  auEhorlEy  Cor  FiFiE's  National  Board 
soneained  In  H,K.  5192.  ^ 
Title  Xt  (Urban  Grant  Unlveralty  grQSr^^ 

This  iinportane  nev^uthQrlty  In  H,R,  5192  wo!ild  taring  the  skills,  talents 
and  knowledge  of  the  urban  unlverslEies  more  dlrtcEly  Eq  bear  sn  Ehe  pEotaleas 
facing  the  naElon'i  urban  cenEers.    -^e  strongly  supperE  Ehli  auEhSrity*  The 
crisis  o£  the  cities  is  one  of  Ehe  nation's  most  urgent  prsbless.    Many  posE^ 
Secondary  InsEltutlong  have  Isng  besn  Involved  In  trying  to  deal  vlEh  It,  buE  they 
need  additional  support  and  enooursgemenE .    This  need  Is  also  recogniied  In  Ehe 
AdnlnlsEraElsn  bill,  which  Includes  an  ur^an  Eb^sE  In  Its  recoisriendatlons  for 
Title  't,  I 
Tltle^jCjl  (General  Prov  is  lens)  ^ 

We  endorae  H.R.  5L92's  replacement  of  fthe  currenE  SecElsn  1232  sEaEe 
planning author' ^y  with  more  flexible  provisions  to  give  Che  states  greater 
laElEude  to  design  the  ierms  and  condlElQns  of  Ehelr  relationships  with  the  federal 
governaent  under  Title        the  BBIQ  prografi  In  Title  IV,  and  Title  VII,    The  agreenenE 
woi^d  include  Ehe  deslgnaElon  of  Ehe  agency  or  agencies  responsible  tot  adalnlstraElon 
of  thesB  prografflSj  and  for  the  conduct  of  comprehensive  statewide  planning.  The 
agrdenent  woul4  also  Include  assurana4s^y  the  sEsiEe  Ehat  It  will  involve  all 
.lectors  of  higher  education  In  statewide  plahiiing. 

,  ft      ^      ft      A      *      ft  A 
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Finally,  bech  H,R.  5192  and  the  Adnlnlicritlen  bills  Would  eJEtend  Chi 
Hiihar  Eaucacien  AeE  Ehreugh  FY  1905.    We  believe  this  la  an  appreprlace  Unrth 
of  tlfflg  tQ  provide  seablllEy  fap  che  pregr^ffis  and  co  giEabUsh  a  agund  base  of 
•atparlenee  befera  che  reauchoriiatien  preceii  beglna  again. 

In  iumry,  Chalrsan-   che  leglslaeien  hefs^e  this  SubcoraltCge  csncalng 

mny  prepQSala  whleh  hai«  the  snthuplasEle  endoragiaene  sf  the  esmnlty,  and  which 
are  vlEal  ta  the  needs  of  higher  edugaclon  in  Ehe  IfaOs,    We  respfietfully  urge  early 
-eonslderatlon  and  aetlaa  sn  theae  reeonfflendatians  In  the  hope  chaE  final  Iggialatlsn 
tnay  be  enaetad  at  Ehla  iesalon,  and  EhaE  the  new  auehselEles  will  be  available  ta 
gevsrn  the  FY  Si  apprppriacions  proeeai  nexE  spring. 


On  behalf  af;  * 

Aaerlaas  Asaoclatten  af  Collsiea  far  Teaeher  Edueaclan 

AffleFieart  As see la Elan  af  CsfflaunlEy  asd  Junier  Callegea 

AsBifican  Assaeiatlas  af  itate  Colleges  and  UnlverilEles 

American  CDungll  on  EdueaEisn 

Asao€iaEian  af  Aaerlean  Colleges 

AsBoeiaEiDn'af  Aseriean  UniverslEigs 

AaBBelation  pf  CaEhslic  Csllegea  and  UniverslEles 

Co^iCEet  of  Urban  Program  UaiverilEiss 

Council  af  Graduate  Schoals  in  Ehe;UnlE"ed  StaEes 

Natlenal  Associatian  for  Iqual  OppertaBiEy  in  Higher  IducaEion 

'  ^  nal  Associatian  af  Cellege  and  University  iuiinesi  Officers 
hactynal  Assaeiatian  af  Independent  CQllegea  and  UniverslEiei v: 
Hational  AssaeiaEiQn  qf  SEaEe  Unlveraltles  and  Land-Grant  CoLLages 
Natianal  Aisecl-^i^g  of  ScudinE  Financial  Aid  AdainiaEraEers 
NaEional  Universlcy  isctension  AssagiaEion 


□cceber  2,  1979 
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Ofganlzattsna  Enelsrsing  thm  National  Perlodlqal  Center 


AMERICAH  AS^OCIATIQH  OF  LAW  LIBRARIES  (A ALL)  \ 
:  Hembersi  ^ 

Ltbrarlana  who  serve  the  legal  proresaioni  aaaoelate  Hiabers  are  bosk 
doalepa^  publi^hera  and  othtj*  interested  pepasns.i' 

Al'ERlCAfI  LIBSARlf  ASSOGIATIQH  (ALA) 

Heabers^    33|0Q0    .  ^  ^ 

Librarians, ^libraries g  trusteee,  friends  of  libraries  and  others 
Intorested  in  the  responsiblUties  of  libraries  In  Jthe  edueatignali 
-aeaial  and  eultural  needs  ©f  sseiety^ 


ASaOGlATlOM  OF  AMIRTOAK.  UMlVgRJlTlEa  (AAtj) 
Henbersr^SO 

EsEeoMtive  heads  of,  tmivarsltles 


ASaOCrATI9H  of  GOLLEGE  and  RiiEARCH  LIBRAHIEB  (AGRL) 
Members ;  9011 

A  divlsien  of  the  Araerlqan  Library  Asaseiatipn  eonsistliig  of  librarians* 
book  dealers,  Brehlvlata,  library  edusatora  and  ethers  interested  in 
libraries  and  librarianshlp.    Represents  research  ana  speoial  libraries 
in  institutisns  of  posb^sedsndai^  edusatloh.  ^ 

AfSQeiATlOH  QF.GRADU^ti  aGHQQLa  III  ABSOCIATIOH  QF  AMBSRIOAN  mW^EMZTim  CAGS) 
'  Hembers;    5S  ' 

Beans  of  gradrate  studies  in  the  50  universities  esoprlslog  the 
Assselation  of  American  Universities. 
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ASSOCIATIOH  or  RESEARCH  LIBRARIES  (ARL) 
Hembflpsi    no  Institutienal 

fhe  principal  asseelatlan  of  the  largeafe  ynlvei^ity  and  paseapeh 
^^l^r^  including  th^  Library  of  SnJ^.s.  th^ 

Matlonal  Library  of  Hedlolnt,  and  the  Matlonal  Airlqultural  Library! 

ASaOClATlOH  OF  BfmULlZm  km  COOPiRATlVS  LiBRARr  AQEmim 
H^mbers; 

Rtpraaeata  thj  state  Ubrary  asenoiea.  ap^slallEad  library'  agenolos,  tod 
Eulti  eype  library  aBoperativsa*  -fiBn«i_3,  s«u 

CALirgRm  ubbary  authoriti  for      ems  aiid  servito 

Hesbtrai    116  Institutional 

Organliafcion  ef  state,  aoadsaic,  publls  and  spgelal  librarlea  In 
CaXirorniaa 

CHIEF  OrFlCERS  QF  STATE  IJBRART  AGENCIES  (COSLA)  .  '    '  ' 

.  Membgpai  |1 

.     .  and  territorial  llbraH^a,  dir^Qtora,  oomai^aion™  er  of ftelaia ' 

who  head  state  and  territorial  aienqles  Hhiah  are  responsible  rof^ 
.  statswids  library  devslopasnt.  - 

I^DICAL  LIBRARlf  ASiOCIATIOH  CHLA)      ,  ^ 

^"k?!?^™'*  sooiety  of  librarians  and  OShafS  asMvsly  engaged  in  library 
libraries  and  aHied  soientirio  libraries*  ,  / 

MATIQHAL  rEDERATlOH  pF  ABSTRAafirlG  AND  lHDijCI?lG  BmyZW  CNFAia) 

Herabepsi    Ml  inatltutlonai  ^ 
Cofederatlon  of  majOB  abstpaoting  and  indexing  seme©  organisations. 

IIEW  YORje  LIDRAHlf  ASSOCIATlQH  , 
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aPEGlAL  LIDRARIES  A3S0C1AT1QH  CSU) 

Mefflbsra?    11,000  . 

Intefnatlenal  drganlsafelQa  of  prof easional  librarians  and  iarermatleii 
experts  whe  serve  ©rganl^abiQni  in  the  flelda  of  buainesii,  sedleinei 
selencsi  tsEhnology  and  the  asdial  sQleness-. 

j^RiCAH  SpClEflf  FOR  IHFORMATIQH  SCIENGS  (ASIS) 

'   .      Hembersi  3500 

Informafelsn  spie tails tag  aelentlata,  llbrariana,  adBtnistratsrs,  aoelal 
s.Qlentiat^  and  othsrs  intereafcid  in  tha  uaej  erganltatlOfit  stsrage^ 
retrieval  p  evaluation  luid  diastsiiiatiQn  of  rsQardsd  apgGiali.S€d 
infarffiatlen. 


UNIVEHSAL  SiRIALE  Aim  EOOie  EXCRAHOE  (USSS) 
Heaberss  llSQ. 

Libraries  and  inatltutlens  with  library  Installatlana  threughaut  the 
world.  '  ■ 


Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you  vei^  .much  indeed* 

There  will  be  further  questioni  I  will  submit  for  the  record  and 
my  oolleagues  also  Would  like  to  have  that  privilege* 

1  extend  the  regrets  of  Senator  Javits  who  was  called  up  to  New 
York.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  been  here.  I  hope  the 
pprson  here  from  the  executive  branch  will  relay  his  apologies  to 
Dr.  Berry. 

The  hearing  is  recessed. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  the  hearing  was  recessed.]  * 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1979 

^    '  UJ,  Senate, 

Subcommittee  ok  Education,  Arts  and  Humanitie8i 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resourcim, 

Washington,  D,Q 

The  subcoitimlttea  mat,  purauant  to  receis,  at  10:12  a,in.,  in  room 
6226,  Dirksan  Senate  Offlce  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chair= 
man  of  the  subcommittee)  preiidinf . 

Present:  Sanatore  Pell,  Stefford,  Randolph,  Williams  and  Javits, 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  JHu- 
manitiea  will  come  to  order. 

I  apologize  for  being  late*  but  I  was  involved  in  a  floor  debate 
concerning  the  Cuban  matter. 

Our  first  witness,  Gordon  Ajcibaeh,  has  had  his  plane  delayed,  so 
will  start  out  with  a  panel  on  continuing  educatlohi  Paul 
Kerachner,  Dr.  George  Hanford,  Dr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  Mr,  Carroll 
Hutton,  Dr.  Eileen  Farley,  Donald  McNeil,  Ms.  Joan  Goodin,  md 
Donald  Crawford.  If  they  will  come  forward  ,  as  part  of  the  panel, 
and  please  identify  themselves  for  the  reporter,  -  - 

As  you  gather,  we  have.,quite  heavy  day,  and  to  try  to  keep 
things  rolling  along,  we  are.  going  to  ask,  on  the  panels,  if  the 
witnesaea  could  limit  themselves  to  5  minutes  of  oral  testimony,  so 
that  we  have  some  time  for  queitions  and  anawei^. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  some  lights  here,  and  when  4  minutes 
have  gone  by  the  yellow  will  go  on,  and  in  the  flfth  minute  the  red 
one  will  go  on.  These  lights  serve  as  a  general  reminder,  because 
we  do  have  quite  a  few  witnesses  today. 

So  if  you  would  like  to  start,  and  introduce  younelves  for  the 
reporter.  , 

BTATEMENTB  OF  DR,  GEORdE  H.  HANFORD,  PREilDENT,  COL- 
LEGE  BOARD;  OR,  PAUL  A.  KERSCHNER,  ASSOCIATE  DIREC- 
TOR, LEGISLATION,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SERV- 
ICES DIVISION,  NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERBONSi 
DR.  WILBUR  COHEN,,.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGANi  CARROLL 
HUTTON,  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR,  UNITED  AUTO  WORKERSi 
DR  EILEEN  FARLEY,  PRESIDENT,  BRISTOL  QOMMUNITY  COL^ 
LEGE,  PALL  RIVER,  MASS.i  DONALD  McNEIL,  COALITION  FOR 
ALTERNATIVES  IN  POSTBECONDARY  EDUCATION;  MS,  JOAN 
GOODIN,  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  WORKING  WOMEN;  AND 
DONALD  CRAWFORD,  ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT,  DIVISION 
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OP  CONTINUING   EDUCATION.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERBITY,  A 
PANEL 

Dr.  Hanpohd.  Mr.  Chairman  arid  membtri  of  the  committee,  I 
am  George  Hanford,  president  of  the  College  Board,  I  also  serve  as 
a  trustee  for  Thomas  A,  Edison  College,  founded  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  .  Board  of  Higher  Education,  which  is  in  the  forefront  in 
providing  mid-career  adults  with  the  opportunity  to  translate  their 
relevant  continuing  educational  and  career  experiences  into  college 
credits  ;and  degrees.  From  this  experience,  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
impresiive  wont  being  done  by  the  States  in  serving  adult  learners. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  you  today  on  the  Federal  role  in 
adult  learning,  in  particular  as  it  relates  to  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act/ A  copy  of  my  full  statement  has  been  submitted  for 
the  record,  but  I  do  want  to  take  jugt  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  few 
points. 

The  College  Bo^rd,  as  you  may  know,  Is  a  nonprofit  membership 
association  establiihed  in  1900,  and  today  Is  comprised  of  more 
than  2,500  members— colleges  and  universities,  secondary  schools, 
school  systems,  and  educational  associations  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  an  advocate  of  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  to  poitsec= 
ondary  education  for  all  individuals,  the  major  purpose  of  the  — - 
College  Board  has  been  to  facilitate  individual  access  to  education 
and  to  provide  aid  to  those  involved  in  trahsitions  at  various  educa- 
tional leveli.  - 

Hiitbrically,  the  adult  learner  has  been  the  focus  of  sevarar 
major  activities  of  the  College  Board,  and  in  order  to.  consolidate 
our  Interests  In  the  relationship  between  adult  learners  and  insti» 
tutions,  we,  2  years  ago,  established  the  future  directions  for  a 
learning  society  program  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Exxon 
Education  Foundation.  FDLS  Is  engaged  in  an  active  search  for 
strategies,  services,  and  policies  to  gauge  the  needs  of  adult  learn- 
ers, help  Institutions  solve  the  problems  they  face  in  meeting  the 
needs,  and  to  increase  public,  professional,  and  political  under-  " 
standing  in  the  field  recurring  adult  education. 

First  a  few  words  about  growUi,  It  has  been  dramatic. 

Today  more  tlian  twice  as  many  colleges  and  universities  offer 
noncredit  continuing  education  activities  as  did  a  decade  ago, 

Since  1972,  adult  male  (35  and  older)  enrollment  in  college  has 
increased  by  25  percent.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  adult 
'^female  (35  and  older)  enrollment  has  doubled;  while  In  contrast, 
enrollment  among  youth  (under  age  25)  has  been  proportionately 
much  smaller  than  that  of  both  adult  groups.  - 

On  college  and  university  campuses  this  fall,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 15  million  adults  enrolled  in  part-time  degree  or  noncredit 
actiyitiei,  whereas  full-time  enrollments  total  7  million. 

Current  research  conducted  by  the  College  Board  shows  that  40 
million  adults  have  career  transition  needs  requiring  additional 
educational  and  training  services. 

Next,  some  observations  about  the,  nature  and  extent  of  partici- 
pation. While -adult  participation  in  education  may  include  those 
with  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds.  It  distinctly  predominatei 
among  those  who  are:  Better  educated^ younger,  white;  and  more" 
.  affluent  - 

The  statistics  indicate  that  those  who  are  least  likely  to  partici- 
pate in  some  form  of  organized  adult  education  are  less  well  edu- 
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cattd,  of  lower  family  income,  blacky  and  55  and  over.  Moreover, 
the  aituation  is  becoming^  progresiively  worse.  Between  19B9  and 
1975*  the  partioipatiori'ln  adult  education  of  college-educated  adults 
increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  high  school  graduates; 
white  pfirticipation  increased  eight  times  as  fast  as  that  of  blacks. 
-  The  grgwing  tdueational  gap  between  the  participants  and  non- 
participants  is  troubling  in  that  it  echoes  the  national  problem  of 
equal  educational  -opportunity  of  a  decade  ago.  We  can  no  longer 
assume  that  the  problem  of  equal  educational  opportunity  is  limit- 
ed to  youth  alone.  > 

Now,  just  a  few  wordi  about  the  causes  of  noninvolvement.  Many 
adults  who  are  not  now  participating  in  education  are  those  who 
did  not  attend  school  or  perform  well  in  school  when  they  were 
children.  They  are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  scene  of  former 
failures. 

Others  face  logistical  barriers—workers  and  homemakers  find 
the  times,  places*  and  instructional  formats  of  much  traditional 
postsecondary  education  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  their 
daily  lives.  ' 

Because  thf^y  have  been  out  of  the  educational  system  for  years, 
many  adults  Uck  even  the  m^t  basic  information  on  where  to  find 
educational  opportunities  suited  to  their  needs  and  the  financial 
assistance  to  pay  for  it  ^ 

need  major  focus  in  Federal  policy  to  relieve  the  disparities 
and  the  participation  of  adults  in  posteecondaiy  education.  Th^ 
Federal  role  is  extensive.  My  sugg^tions  do  not  require  the  estab-' 
lishment  of  a  new  objective,  just  a  few  priorities. 

Title  1  can  assert  that  the  fundamental  go^  of  Federal  policy  is 
to  assure  that  learning  opportunities  be  made  available  to  those 
most  in  need  of  recurrent  adult  education* 

Title  I  can  generate  information^  counseling,  and  brokerage  serv- 
ice for  adult  learners.  While  information  and  guidance  services  are 
required  by  all  learners*  the  need  is  particularly  acute  for  nonpar- 
ticipating  adulte. 

Title  I  funds  c^n  bfe  used  to  prompte  institutional  experimenta- 
tion and  to  encourage  the  innovation  of  new  means  of  adult  access 
to  education,  strengthening  our  Nation's  institutions  in  the  process. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hanford  follows:] 
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llata^nt  by  Qtorge  H.  Hanfords 
Pftsldint  of  the  Cplligi  Soird 

btfofi  thi 

Subcrailtttt  on  iducatloni  ^ 
Arts  and  Huminltl^ 

Cmittae  on  Labof  and 
Ktmn  Rifoufe^ 

U.S.  iinati 

Qci^r  I,  1979 
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' jntroductlgn  ^  ■ 

■  Mr.  Chainnin  md  mrttrs  of  the  lubcownlttiis  I  am  Gigrgi  Hanford, 
pfiiidint'Qf  the  Cglligi  ioard.    i  alse  strvi  ai  a  tfustte  fgr  Thgmai  A* 
Ediion  Celligip  foundid  by  thi  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Hightr  iducatlon, 
whlgh  1s  In  the  foftfrgnt  1n  providing  mid-cariir  adults  with  tht  oppor- 
tunlty  to  translite  their  riltyant  contlnuinf  educational  and  career 
gxperienees  Into  college  credits  and  dtgrees,    Frcxn  this  exptrlenci,  I  m 
also  aware  of  the  Impresslvi  work  being  done  by  the  states  In  sirving 
adult  learners. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  testify  btfore  you  today  on  the  fidtra!  re1t 
In  adult  learnings  In  particular  as  It  relates  to  Titled  of  the  Highir 
Education  Act. 

Tht  College  Board  *  as  you  may  know.  Is  a  nonpfqfJJLMbirshlp 
asieclatlDn  establlshtd  In  1900,  and  today  Is  comprlsid  of  mori  than 
2,500  mimbtfi      colleges  and  unlversltits,  iecendary  ichoolSi  school 
systems,  and  educational  associations  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  in  advocate  of  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  to  postsecondary  idu^ 
cation  for  ajl  individuals,  the  major  purpose^  of  the  College  Board  has 
bfin  to  facilltati  Individual  access  to  tducatlon  and  to  provida  aid 
to  those  involved  In  transitions  at  various  educational  levels. 

Histbrically,  the  aduTt  learner  has  bifn  the  focui  of  Siviral 
major  activitlis  of  the  College  Board,    In  thg  mid-1960s,  the  Ioard 
diveloped  the  Coll ege^Level  Exafflination  Program  (CLEP),  which  provides 
a  syst^  by  which  adults  may  acquire  college  ^^redit  fof  both  life  and 
cartif  experiences.    In  the  early  1970s,  the  ioard  spgnMorid  the  Commission 
on  Non^Tradltional  Study The  Contnlsslon  developed  more  than  SO  r.icsm" 
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nwndatloni  for       astlvlties  by  Mhich  collages  md  unlyefsltiis  could 
bittif  Sirvi  the  liafnlng  ntgdi  of  adultl.    Tht  Board  alio  eanductid  a 
modil  projtet  to  train  professional  librarians  to  provide  liamlng, advisory 
servtcis  to  adults  seiking  sslNdlrectid  indipendint  le§rn1hg  opportunities. 

In  ot^er  to  conspl  idatt  Its  concirn  with  the  relatlflnihlp  bttwtin 
adult  liarners  and  Instltutlanii  the  College  ioard  founded  the  Futuri 
Directions  for  a  Learning  Soclity  (FDLS)  program,  which  Is  supportid  by 
a  grant  from  the  Exxon  IduCitlon  Foundation^    Specif 1cil1y«  FDLI  1i 
engaged  In  an  active  siarch  for  strategies,  servlcess  and  policies  to 
gauge  tht  ntidi  of:  adult 'Via meri^  to  iolvi  the  probl^s  Initltutions 
face  In  meeting  these  needi;  and  to  Increase  public^  professional,  and 
political  understanding  of  the  field  of  adult  liarning. 

Growth  of  Adult  Liirning 

Adult  learning  has  undergoni  dramatic  gfowth  in  the  1970i.  Let 
me  sketch  briefly  the  parainetirs  of  this  growthi  ' 

'  0   Today  more  than  twici  as  many#co11eges  and  unlversltlis  offer 
noncredit  continuing  edycation  activities  os  did  a  dtcade  agd, 
0   Sinci  1971,  adult  male  (31  and  oldir)  enrol Iment  In  collegi  has 
Increased  by  25  percent.    During  the  same  period  of  timei  adult 
fanile  (31  and  older)  inrollment  has  doubledi  while  in  contrasti 
inrollment  among  youth  (under  age  25)  has  been  proportlgniti^y 
much  smaller  than  that  of  both  adult  groups. 
Q   On  college  and  university  campuses,  this  fall*  there  are  approxi-.. 
mately  IS  million  adults  enrolled  in  part-timi  degrei  or  non- 
credit  actiyitiiSi  whereas  fulUtlmi  enrollments  total  7  million, 
0   Current  research  conducted  by  the  Collegi  Board  shows  that  40 
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million  adults  have  caretr  tfinsltlon  ntedi  rtqul ring  additional 
educational  and  training  Sirvlces, 

Participation  In  Adult  Leairnlnq 

While  adult  participation  in  education  may  include  thoie  with  a 
wide  range  of  baekgroundSs  it  distinctly  pftdominates  ainong  thoit  who 
srei 

better  educatid.    The  less  prior  tducationi  the  less  likely 
s^xneoni  is  to  participate  in  adulti  continuing  education. 
18.3  percent  of  these  with  4  years  of  college  or  mm  pafticlpites 
whi1p  lUi  percint  of  these  with  4  year^  of  high  school  do*  and 
only  3.3  ptrcint  of  those  with  lesi  than  i  high  school  diploma  do. 
"    younjer.    Only  4  percent  of  those  over  the  age  of  i4  participate 
in  adult  education. 

white.    12.1  percent  of  white  adults  participati  In  adult  educations 
whtreis  S.i  percint  of  Blacks  participate,    letwien  1969  and  197§s 
the  partielpation  of  Hack  adults  increased  i  pgrcent,  whili  their 
nianbir  in  the  pepulatlBn  increased  18  ptrcint.    At  the  same  time," 
participation  ef  white  adults  incriaiid  31  percint,  while  their 
nunber  in  the  pepulation  incrtaiid  11*3  percint, 
more_  affluent.    The  1 ewer  one* s  family  Incanf,  tht  less  likely 
one  is  to  participate  in  adult  iducation.    17.7  pircpnt  of 
^  thost  with  annual  family  incemes  of  130,000  or  rwre  particfpati, 
while  only  9^8'pircent  of  these,  whest  income  is  between  $5*000 
and  $10,0^0,  and  only  §  percent  of  these  with  incomis  bilow 
$5,000  participate  (1976  data). 
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The  statistieSj  thereforer danonstfate  that  thost  who  art  liisc  likily 
to  parti  el pati  In  scmt  form  of  organiitd  adult  education  art  lesi  welV 
educated,  of  lower  fimib  income,  Slack,  and  55  and  over,  Monover, 
the  li tuition  1i  beconiing  progreiiiv0ly  wortc,    Stt^een  lifg  and  1971, 
the  participation  in  adult  education  of  eollefe-educated'adulti  increaied 
nearly  twlci  as  fast  as  that  of  high  schooj  graduatts^  whiti  participation 
Increaied  eight  times  as  fast  as  that  of  Blacki,    Although  thtre  was 
substantial  growth  in  the  participation  of  women,  most  of  the  growth  was 
accounted  for  by  white  women  holding  col  lege 'degreis  with  family 
Incomes  of  $25,000  or  more, 

Thi  growing  edycational  gap  between  the  participants  and  non- 
participants  Is  troubling  in  that  it  echoes  the  national  problem  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  of  a  decade  ago.    in  other  words,  we 
can  no  longer  assume  that  the  problem  of  equal /educational  opportunity 
Is  limited  to  youth  alone. 

Having  identified  the  characteristics  of  nonparticipants  in  adult 
education,  I  would  now  like  to   examine  the  causes  for  this  probl^. 
College  ioird  research  and  experience  indicate  several  reasons r 

0  Many  adults  who  are  not  now  participating  In  education  are  those 
who  did  not  attend  ichool  or  perform  well  in  school  when  they 
were  children.    They  are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
fonntr  failures. 

a   Others  face  logistical  barriers  —  workeri  and  homefnaNefs  find 
the  timess  plasiSi  ind  Instructional  fontiats  of  much  traditional 
pQ^tSBcondary  education  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  their 
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o  eicauii  thty  hive  betn  out  of  tht  idueatlonal  syitsn  feryiars, 
miny  adults  lack  tvin  the  most  bis1c  Infomatlon  on  whcri  to 
.  find  ^ucitlonil  opportunltlii  suitid  to  thilf  nteds  and  tht 
financial  aislstanci  to  pay  far  it, 

Fedtral  pQHey 

Nr.  Chalnfan,  I  think  It  Is  elear  it  this  point  that  future  fidafal 
polley  must  focus  on  prograffli  to  relltvi  the  dlipapl'tles  in  partlefpatlon 
of  adults  In  poitsgcyndary  idueatlon.    Spaclflcally,  the  Collegt  Board 
peeemfr.inds  ntw  Inltlatlvti  in  stite  planning,  Implenantitlon  of  riintfy 
progpiins,  Infonnatlon  and  eouniillng  actlvltlis,  local  coimunlty  support 
programs,  and  pregrans  run  In  partnirship  ^ong  educational  institutions, 
^  labor  unions,  and/or  tn^loyers.    It  ihould  be  noted  that  there  ari  iueeiii^ 
ful  ongoing  jnodils  of  thisi  programi  in  current  practlci.   Howiveri  thiy 
aft  msrily  modils.i       thirifori,  suggesting  the  ipiclflc  Implanentatlon 
and  adaptation  of  thist  progr^s  to  nonpartlcipatlng  adults  on  a  national 
1 ivil »  . 

Riin^i^  prograiiii  iirve  to  assist  pirsens  In  transition  bttwien  homt, 
work,  and  education,   iomi  rtintry  progrsffii  focus  on  groups, of  nonparticl- 
pating  adults,  such  if  dlsplacid  homgRakers  {ptrions  who  have  betn  doing 
unpaid  labor  In  . thi  hcimi,  and  who  were  dependent  on  the  incon^  of^ another 
family  m^ber).    A  number  of  programs  around  the  counti^  provide  coun- 
silini  and  lupport  servle^  for  displacid  homefflakers  to  inable  thtm  to 
find  appreprlati  training  and  employmfent  opportunities.   One  example 
,1s  the  Telephone  Coy nie ling  for  HcKnt^iased  Adults  projict,  which 
rtsulled  In  tht  Career  C^psellng  Service  located  In  Providence, 


s1and.    (!  havt  inelDsid  the  College  iaard  study  of  this  innovative 
program an  ippendlx!  to      tiitlmony)  * 

Information  and  counseling  actlvltlii  to  itrvf  the  Itarnlng^netdi.' 
of  a'dulti  hiVi  bicofre  ^  Important  aetlvlty.    Niw' York  rtii^e  his  had  .  ~^ 
sivtral  unlqut  programs  In  this  arei*^  The  Regional  Lgaming  Strvlca 
.of  Central  Ntw  York  brought  to  national  attinflon  the  eoneept  of 
"brokirlng"  tdusitlonal  reiourcii  to  potential  learners.    The  stati  ^ 
Is  ^Iso  es;febl1ihfng*. aftir  siveril  ytars  of  luccissful  pilot  projeets,  %  v 
a  Gomprehinifvi  library  educational  Information  and  referral  .network  for 
adult  learners. 

Programs  which  utllizr.the  resour;ces  of  local  comunltlts  and  htlp 
nonpartlelpating  adults  are  alsoMmportant  in  providing  access  to  tducitlon,^' 
An  ixampli  Is  the  pIVbt  Intirns^ip  program  for  Hlspanl^  students  at 
Sorlcui  College  in  Niw  York  City*  j^Thls  program^  li  deilgnid  to  Inttgrate  '  ^ 
the  praetieial  experience  and  theorttlcal  liarning  of  mori  than  200 
low^income  adult  studints  by  providing  paid  employmeht-'ln  the  human 
service  and  business  administration  flilds.    «  " 

The  fourth  type  of  activity  Is  a  collaboratlon^aMhg  educational 
Initltutlonst  labor  unions,  and  employers.,  itudies  have  shown  that 
Industrial  worktr  participitlon  In  education  Is.  very  low  and  that 
workif  utnizftlon  of  negotiated  tultlonirefund  benefits  Is  eitlmated 
at  less  than  five  percent.    The  College  BOTrd*s,FDLi  progranij  with  a, 
grant  from  the  U^S.  Office  of  Education,  has  worked  with  the  Unitid  ^ 
Auto  Werkers  International ,^feck  Trucks'Loeals  171  and  1147 j  and 


-  Hagtrstown  Cefrounl^  Celligt  1n  triinlhf  werken  ai  pttr  ceuhselors 
to  Info  nn  ftllow  workifs  about  the  uit  of  exljtlngi^lwt+ijainri  training 
benefits.         ,  .  ■  '  ' 

As  ^ou  knowi  Mr.  Chairman^  the  ftderal  role  In  ricurrint  adult 
idUGitlon  Is  ixtinslvi,  ine^npasilng  370  ppogr^nm  In  li  cabinet -1  evil 
departmints  and  agenplii.   My  iiuggestloni  for  the  future  ftdiral  rolt 
jn  idult.leirnlng  'do   not  f^qulre  thii  iitablishfnent  of  a  new  objistive. 
Ratheri  wi  should  ixtind  the  domain  of  current  fideral  policy— equal/ 
edueatlonal  opportunity--  to  incgnpass  and  define  the  federal  role 
toward  rtcurrint  adult  edHCiilon. 

Priorities  'for  Title  I  '  . 

Within  the  context  of  Tltlt  1^  federal  pollqy should  focui  on  thoie 
areai  of  greatest  netd  whirt  others  (I.e.,  state  and/or  prlvite  entployirs) 
#1  rt  unwilling  or  unable  to  respond,  by  promoting  pollclis  arid  programs 
which ■rtspond  to  the  needs  of  those  adurts'witfr-the  greatest  educational 
deficits,    ft  ihsuld  (irect  Its  own  if forts i  those  of  the  stitei,  and 
those  of  the  pr1vatt..se?feor  toward   the  educational  nteds^of  non» 
participating  adults*    Thli  can  be  accompllihid  Iff  styeral  ways: 

0  T1tfe  I  can  aistrt  that  the  fundamintal  goal  of  fediral  policy 
Is  to  aiiuri  that  learning  ipportunltles  be  nade  avallabli  to 
thoii  moit  In  nied  of  rteurfent  adult  Education. 
0   Title  I  can  generate  Information,  couniillngi  ind  brokerage 
services  for  idult  leaniers.    Whllt  Informatfori  and  guidance 


iervieii  art  ftqiilfgd  by,  ill  ltifnefs»  the  ntid  Is  partleulifly 
aeuti  for  nanpirtlelpatlni  adulti.  a 
^        0  Title  I  funds  can  bg  used  to.promot^i  Initltutlenal  txptrlnientitlQn 
and  to  incQurigi  the  InnQv^lon  of  ntw  tMini  of  adult  icceis 
to  idycat1ori»^str€ngthen1ng  our  nation's  Instltutfoni  In  thi  pfOCis 
0   Finally,  iant  Title  I  funds  should  be  allpcated  for  further  pollsy 
research  on  issued  such  as  nonp^rtlclpatfon  In  ficurrint  adult 
fdueatlon.  -  - 

-.  Thank  y^  :,  Mr.  Chal^n  and  m^ers  of  the  subconnilttie,  for  this 
oppertunlty  to  share  oui^lewi  *#1th  you  eoncirnlng  the  needs  of  nonpartlel- 
patinf  adults  In  rtcurre^ education,  the  futu rt  federal  roltj  and  Tltli  I. 
r^tkld  bt  plea'sid  to  resp^d  to  any  quiitioni  and  l^ook  forward  to  the 
cofflmenti  of  my  ftllow  wltniisei^  -  . 
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iiS  -K   *  -'^^^  r'^^    " .     '       ■  '      ■  . 

;  .  Senator  Pbu:.  Thank  you  ve^  much  indeed.  " '  " 

Now,  who  would  like  to  go  next? 

:Dobtor  we  will  go  forward  with  your  testimony; 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  auggeit  that  since  we 
ifiare  rushing  theiiv  testimony  a  bit*  that  we  would  have  their  full 
i;itat©meQts  in  thftfrricord 
"    Senator' pEfiii;  ■  dh,  ataolutaly. 

Dr/ KERSCHNkfe  Thank  you^^ 
^    Mr.  Chairmain^        Dr,  Paul  Kerachner,  and  I  am  the  associate 
.  director  for  the  Dillon  of  Lepslation,  Research,  and  Development 
;:;:  tel  S€nrices  of  the- National  Re^  Association  and  the 

:&American  Associatloh  of  Retired  Peraona.  We  thank  the  committee 
::vfor  ^h<B  oppQ^^^  testify  on  title  I  of  the  Higher:  Education 

V  -^t.  Before  jblning  the  ass^iations  last  year,  I  was  the  director  of 
a^J^^^'^^^  F^^^^  ^'^d^a  profo^or  at  the  Andrus  Gerontology 
IJ^Ctntor  on  the  ca^  the  Uni\^raity  of  Southern  California, 
^i  Bpth  persohW    and  on  behalf  of  the  two  aaioclatiohi  I  repreient 

here  today*  I  bring  a  firm  commitment  to  the  concept  of  adult 
:5;lea^nihg. 

V  NRTA^^  are  affUiatedp  nonprofit  membership  organizations 
representing  over  12  million  older  Aniericans.  As:  organisations 
rfsponsiye  to  the  needs  of  older  ptersons,  NRTA  and  AARP  have 
long  been  committed  to  the  concept  of  adult  learning.  In'our  opin-  ^' 
Ion,  education  and  continued  learning  opportunities  are  critical  to 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  mentel  and  physical  well  being  of  all 

;  older  persons.  ,  ^  ^ 

The  organizations  founder.  Dr.  JBthel  Percy  Andr6s,  a  retired 
c schoolteacher,  believed  that  older  persons  s^uld  not  be  denied  an 

opportunity  to  remain  ment^ly  fit.  She  established  the  Institute  of 
;  m  education  prop^ami  specifically 

designed  for  older  persons.  Fifteen  years  ago,  there  wef e  few  pro- 
-  grams  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States. 

I  pod^,  we  can  say  that  the  concept  of  adulE  learning  has  "come 
M  W:  #^*yi  W^sat  numbers  of  people  are  living  into  their  seven- 
SWf^*  ©iintiei,  and  nineties.  This  means  also  that  many imore  people 
;today  can  anticipate  20,  26|  or  SO  years  of  retirement  In  a  rapidly 
^H^^^ng  sooiity,  citizens  of  all  i^es-r-and  particularly  the  elder- 
^  ly-^must  acquire,  the  skills  necessary  to  allow  Uiem  to  cope  with 
2^ld  t6chhpl^aal;^arid  sociM  advances  to  be  qualified  for  employ- 

mentrand-rreemploymtnti-and-to  of^^^ 

as  v^  ^       '  . 

;I  have  attach^  to  this  statement  a  portion  of  "a  larger  statement  * 
S??^^'!*^  *?.  the  Senate  on  A^ng  last  fall 

j^wnM  Jiearmp  on  Retireme^^  Einployment  and  Lafelong  I^rh- 
jingi  J  have  dOTe  so  because  this  section  on  lifelorig  learning  pro- 
vVidts  the  historical  perspectives  from  which  we  m^st  view  the 
evolution  of  the  copeept  It  further  sets  out  the  importenee  of 
learning  opportunities  m^the  Viym  of  older^  adults.  From  this  per- 
speqtive  we-gain  significant  Insights  Into  the  Issues  we  must  ad- 
■dreis^^^^^^^i^^  strengthen  public  policy  in  the  area  of 

fJ[i*Wong  learnings  are  the  need  to  (tevelop  innovative 

i  Wid  creative  approaches  wWch  will  break  down  barriers  which 
blpck^aocesi  of  a  educational  and  training  opportunities;  a- 

jaeed  to  coordinate  and  to  plan  lifelong  learning  programs  to  utilize 
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^  mQfe  effectively  eurrent  and  new  adult  learning  reiources,  from 
both  Government  and  private  sources;  a  need  to  bridge  the  awAre- 
ness  gap  which  exists  ^tween  learning  that  takes  place  within  the 
traditional  Institutional  letting  and  "that  which  takes  place  in  non= 
traditionai  settings,  through  organizations  outside  thi  formal  edu- 
cation structure;  the  need  for  flexibility  in  program  design  so  that 
program  offerings  can  shift  with  changing  adult  student  needs;  and 
finally  a  need  to  assess,  on  an  ongoing  basisr the  evolving  ^iica- 
tional  and  training  needs  of  adult  students  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  lifelong  learning  programs  in  meeting  those  needs. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  liere  today  to  testify  on  title  I 
,of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  to  reinforce  our  strong  support 
for  lifelong  learning  which  is  embodied  as  a  concept  in. part  B  of'  ' 
current  law.  We  were  active  participants  in  1976  in  the  legislative  " 
effort  to.add  lifelong  learning  to.  the  act/ In  the  current  debate  over 
;the  reauthorization  of  the  jict,  we  are  particularly  concern^d^tjtjat  . 
lifelong  learning  activities  be  strengthened  and  given  a  strbrigef;:S^ 
focus  within  title  I  of  the  act.  To  fail  to  address  the  problems  which 
have  resulted  in  no  moneys  being  appropriated  for  this  part,  or  to 
lose  the  concept  from  the  act  entirely,  would  be  a  critical  loss-at  a  . 
time  when  the  importance  of  learning  opportunities  for  trainirtg  or 
retraining  adults  for  continued  or  hew  employment  is  being  eni- 
phiBsized.  Additionallyi  part  A,  the  com  nunity  service  and  cbntihu-  ■ 
ing  education  programs,  has  suffer&d  from  a  confusion  of  purposes 
and  a  State  allotment  formula  which  distributes  small  amounts  of 
money  to  institutions  of  higher  education  without  significant 

.  regard  fo  national  priorities  or  quality  of  programs.  , 
In  assessing  the  problems  of  title  1  to  arrive  at  a  practical, ap- 

-  proach  for  solying  them,  we  believed  it  essential  to  restructure  the 
title,  entirely.  Working  closely  with  the  College  Board,  the.  National 
Adviiory  'Council  on  Extension  and  Cpntinuihg  Education,  the 

.  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  ^ 
KRTA^AARP  took  the  lead'  in  developing  a  revised  title  1.  This  . 
prdposal,  which  was  introduced  by  Congressman  William  Batch- 
ford*  gave  full  recognitioiv^to  the  role  that  States,  institutions,  the 
private  sectoh^and  the  Federal  Gdvernirfintj  must  all  play  in  adult  : 

^  learning.  The  Ratchfofff  legislation  was  c.^ibodied  within  the  House. 
Committer  on  Education  and  Labor's  recently  passed  reauthori^-  . 
tion  of  the  Higher  Educatioji  Act  which  we  strongly  support.  J- 
I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  three  issues  regarding  title  I  which  ^ 

"  shtruld^be~caTefuliy  examined  by  the  Senate  in- therdiscussions  of 
reauthorization  of  the  act.  ^ 

First,  the  Senate  must  recomize  that  adult  learning  occurs  in  a 
variety  of  settings:  traditionariinstitutions,  certainly,  but  also  In  a 
gfowing  number  of  other  locations.  Research  has  shown  that  adults  ? 
ar6  more  likely  to Jearn  in  plices  that  are  convenient  to  where 
they  live  or  work.  The  older  adult  has  a  median  educational  level 
of  the  eighthj;Eade land  therefore  may  be  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
traditional  emicatidnal  institutions.  This  same  person  may  be  re-  •  - 
ceiving  valuable  educational  material  at  the  local  senior  center  or 

J  at  union  meetings.  We  .are  pleased  that  the  House  recognised  not 
only  the  yaluable  contribution  of  traditional  educational,  institu-  'i 

.  tions,  but  also  the  importance  of  the  nontraditional  providers  of  V, 
education.      .  ' 
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^S©cpndp|he  problem  o  needs  to  be^addressea^  In  the  face 

|e|l^iclimng.^n  of  traditional  'studente,  we  need  to  develop 

^r^ati^e^pproaches  to  facilitate  the  access  of  adults  into  education*" 
|up>r^iTams.  lAdults  reqm^^  services  and  infoj^ 

|niftti6n^about  programs. 

S^[3W©ipi*epared  itattment  ©fOr,  Kei^  . 
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SK-fe:;)^;^^  ;V:'  'w    -D^.  -  Paul  aV- Ke^aahnoJf,  Asgqalata  Director 

■  ^  ^  "  "'.- 

/^;;>^■?     ••  =  '  '\       q£  the.  • 

f:;?j^^      Legislation/  Regetaroh  and  Developniintil  Servicas  Diviiien 

S';.  "  /    -    "  ■    '  "  .■;  fdr*the"  ■"  ■ 

'  -  National  Ratirad  Taaeheri  Asaoeiatloh 

fl^-^..^-  "-and  the 

-  V  *■»     Amerioan  Asio€iation  of  Ratirad  j^ersong  ^ 

.  '  before  the    ^  J 

Subeoiimittee  on  Idueation,  Arts  and  Humanities 
V  ^  ^  '  of  the 

CoRenittea  on  Labor  ,  and  Kiman  Rasourdeg  . 
^       ;  ^  u*i.  ianate  ^  ^ 

j^aarings  on 

Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  136$ 
.  ..y  <  Title  1 


October  ,3,  1979 
*^ashinfton|  D*Ct 


iV^A  -  ChaiEman^  1  ajn  Dr,  Paul  Keriohnerj  and  I  am  the  Aaspqlate 

~^^^9^^^  £or  .the  policy  and  prog™  division  o% the"  National  Ratired 


|ji^^hers  Agaoeiation  and  the  ^osriean  Assoeiatisn  oS  Sa tired  Peribni. 

J;  W©  thanfe  tha  i:oinmittea  for  the  Opportunity  to  testify  on  Title  I  of 

Higher  Edueation  Act.     Before  joining  the  Asioclations  last  yeari 

1  was  the  Director  of  Consiunity  pjfograias  and  a  prefassor  at  the 

V-  Andrus  SeEontolpgy  Cenrter  an  the  campus  of  the  University  of  iouthern 

California*     Both  personally  and  on  behalf  of  th©  two  Assoolatlons ' 

^5vi.?ff®P*®®^"*  ^^^^^^^^^-  '^  bring  a  firiQ  eommitmene  to  the  oonoept  of 
5;^dult  learning. 

y ,     ,  TIRTA-AARP  are  affiliated,  non-pro£iL,  memberahip  organiiatioris 
:  ■  rapft'pantinf  over  12  millien  older  Ajierloana.     As  org anlzatlons  ' 

■  Lreaponsiva  to  the  needs  of  older  persons,  N^A  and  AAW  have  lon^ 

been  commit te^d  to  the  concept  of  adult  leamihg .     In  our  opinion, 

■  eduoation  and  sontinued  learning  opportunities  are  oritlcal  to  the 

li^^  ^n.d  the  ifiental  ai^d  physical  well-baing  of  all<  older 
1  "persons*  ^  , 

The  organlsatiBns*^  founder  *  pr*  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  a  retired 
.  f  chodl  teacher,  believed  that  older  persons  shoul'd.  not  be  denied  ^n 

opportunity  to  remain  mentally  fit.     She  eatabliahed  th&  institute 
f  Of  Li  |q time  Learning  to  provide  adult  education  prograins  specifically 

designed  for  older .persona,     fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  few 
\  programs  of  this  kind  in  the  U*S*A%  ^     "  . 

i  Today?  we^oah  saj^^hat  the  conbept  of  adult  learning  has  "come 

^of  age."    Today,  greater  numbers  of  people  are  living  into  their  70* s, 

80* s  and  90' s.     This  means  also  that  mgny  more  people  today  can 
.  anticipate  iO,  25  or  30  Vq^«  of  retirement,    in  a  rapidly  changing  . 
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s©qiety,  eitiiena  of  all  agti       and  particularly  tha  elderly — .. 
MRUS t  acquire  the' akilla  neeessary  to  allow  them  to  Qopm  fel*th 
rapid  teohnolQglcal  and  soGial  advances,  to  ba  qualifiad  for 
'enplpyment  ^nd^^yinploymant,^  and  to  offer  serviee  to  their  aoiar  " 
Atvufiitias  as  v^Kinteers. 

I  have  attaehed  to  thla  statement  a  portion  of  a  larger 
stateinent, presented  to  thl  senate  Speeial  eommittaa  on  Aging  last 
fall  during  hearings  on  Betir^aentj  iinployinent  and  Lifelong 
Learning,     i  have  done  so  besiuse  this  seqtion  on  lifelong  learning 
,F^^yi^4^?  -^he  h^storiqal  per  from  which  we  must  view  i^he 

evolution  of  the  oonoept.     it  further  aeta  out  the  "importance  of/ 
learning  opportunltiea  in  the  llvea  of  older  adults*     From  this 
p^rspeative  .we  gain  aignifieant  Insights  into  the  issues  we  must 
address  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  publig  poli^  in  the  area  of 
, lifelong  learninf  .     Among  these  are.  the 'need  to  develop  inno^^tive 
and  e^eativo  approaohes  which  will  break  do Wn  barriers  Which  block 
access  of  adults  to  pducational  and  training = opportun^4iesj  d 
need  to  coordinate  and  to  plan  lifelong  learning  programs  to  ' 
utilize  more  effectively  current  and  now  adult  leatnlng  resources 
from  both  governrnjiit  and  private  sources  i    a  nmed  to  bridge,  the 
awaraness  gap  which  exists  between "learning  thtft  takes  place  within 
the  traditional  institutisnal  setting  and  th^t  which  takes  place  in 
non=traditioRal  settings  j  through  organiaattons  outside  the^orraal 
educational  structurei     the  need  for  f legibility  in  prog rah  design  s 
that  program  offerings  can  shift'  with  cHaiiglng  adult  studeit  needs; 
and  finally  a  need  to  agsesp^  on  an  o^^oing  basis,  the  evolving' 
edueattonal  and  training  needs  of  adult  students  and  to  evaluate  . 

.  ■  ^  ■  :   ■  /: .  ■ 

„  : -     ^  /.  \..   ;  1... 
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^^^^^^  %t£mQtiyBfimB3  of  lifelonf  learning  prograns  in  niaating  thoge 

I  ;-      ^  We  are  partieularly  pleased  te  Be  here  today  to  teatify  on  \ 

:i,'A.fitl8  I  ef  the  Higher  Idueatien  hat  and  te  reinfo^ee  our  atrpng 

■ .support  far  lifelong  learning  whieh  is  embodiaa  as  a  eoneept  in 
''^  '-^  .--V  '  .        :    ,       /  ^ 

^art  3  of iourrent  law.     We  were  aotive  partioipartta  in  1976  in 

,^the  legislative  eflort  to  add  lifelong  learning  to  the  Aot*  In 

.  y  the  current  debate  over  the  reauthorization  of  the  Aot,  we  kre 

i   partleularly  eqncerned  that  lifelong  learning  aqtivities  be  strength- 

;  ened  apd  given  a  atronger  fooug  within  Title  1  of  the  Aot.    To  fail 

;  /  to  address  the  problema  whieh  have  reiulted  in  no  monies  being 

.^PP^^priated  for  this  part/  or  to  loae  the  eonoept  from  the  Act 

-entirely^  would  be  a  eritie^l  leas  at  a  time  when  the  importanqe 

of , ^learning  opportunities  for  training  or  retraining  adults  for 

continued  or  new  employment  la  being  sisphasiied.  Additionally* 

.I'^^V^^     -        Community  Serviee  and  Continuing  Education  ProgramSj 

has  suffered  from  a  confusion  of  purposes  and      state  allotment 

.formula  which"*-distributea  anmll  amounts  of  money  to  institutions 

of  higher  education  without  significant  regard  to  national  pridr= 

ities  or  quality  of  programa, 

.\        In  assessing  the  problemo  of  Title  I  "to  ^flTOat  a  practical 

approach  for  Solving  them#  we  believed  it  eaaential  to  restructure 
■■ .    . .  .      '  & 

the  Title  entirely.     Working  eloaely.  With  the  College  Board*  the 

Rational  Advisory  Council  on  Extension/ and  Continuing  iduoation> 

the  United  Auto  workers  and  the  Edueation  Coiimiasion  of  the  itates, 

-  NRTA-AARP  took  the  lead  in . developing  a  revised  Title  I.  This 
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'=  p£DpoBal,  which  was  Introduecd  by  ConireBSman  Hilllpm  Ra,feehfdKd, 
,  gave^full  rgaognition  to  the  rale  that  Statia,  institutions,  the 
P^4vat@^ieet03:  an||  the  federal  govexwnent,  must  all  play  in  adult' 


V:   laarnihgp     The  Ratehiord  legislation  waa  eabodled  within  the  House 
Cemmittee  on  Education  and  Labor's  reoently  passed  rea^uthoriiatlon 
'  Qf  the  Higher  ld\?eation  Aot  whiah  we  strongly  support- 


I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  three  issues  regarding  Title  1 


whieh  should  be  oarafully  examined  by  thQ  Senate  the  disgussions 
of  reaulhbrl^atisn  of  the  Aet* 


a  variety  of  settings;  tridltlonal— inatitutei^n#,  gertjtir4yy-bui:-ala(J  - 
.,  in  a  growing  number  bf  other  iocatisni*    Researeh  has.  shown  that 

adul€s  are  more  likely  to  learn^  places  that  are  convenient  to  where  " 
they  live  or  work.     The  older  admt  has  a  median  educational  leyel 
"of  the  eighth  grade  and  therefore  may  be  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
traditional ; educational  initltutions*     TfiLm  same  person  may  be  receiv-' 
Ing  valuable  eduoatlenal  material  at  the  looal  senior  center  or  at 
uniph  meetings.     He -are  pleased  that  the  House  reoogniftfid  not  only 
^the  yaliflble  eontifibution  of  traditional  eduoational ^Institutions,       '  ■- 
but  also  the  importaifw^^  of  the  nsn- traditional  providers  of  edutfafclon» 
^   ^csndly,  the  problem  of  access  needs  to  addrsssed,     in  the  face 
dQclining  numbers  of  traditional  students ^  wg  need  to  develop 
creative  apprQaches  .to  facilitate  the-aceess  of  adults  into  educational 
programs.     Adults  require  flexibility,  support  services  ""anti  informa= 
tlon  about  programs.     One  of  the  principal  prsvlders^  of  educatien  '  ■ 
to  adults  are  the  cORimunity  colleges,  which  "have  faeilltated  aceegs 


in     va£i9ty  of  ways  ^    |loa-tfaditibiiai  educatidn  i^rovidefs  also  nuat 
vbaancQy^sfed  to  develop  innsvativs  ways  to  foster  aooess  and  to 
"  ^eaqh  those  persona  who  are  unJa'rsefved^    We  feel  that  a  redireetioii : 
of  Title  I  to  foster  aeeesa^^to  those  adults  whose  eduoation  needs 
hava  been  inadequately  served  will  strengthen  the  Aet. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to    state  oategorioally  otsr  sypport  for  a 
fedaral  roi©  in  adult  learriinf^    miila  we  would  basieally  agree  with 
those  who  argue  that  eduoation  is  a  atafce  responsibility^  w©  fael 
that  flbme  educational  aotivitiea  ean  best  be  oarri^d  out  by  the 
federal  governiBent*    For  exaffiple,  dissemination  of  fflodel  projaotSi 
proframa  whioh  are  multi-state . or  regional  in  nature,  and  the 
eK^ination  of  the  future  trends  in  Mult  learning  oould  all  be 
eomponents  of  a  federal  role.    By  targeting  its'  affofts  on  speeific 
areas  of  oonoern,  tHe  mohey  and  energy  of  * the  federal  government 
oould  be  fo^uged.  ^  .  , 

the  House  Consittee  on  Idueation  and  Labor  sypported  the  oonoept 
of  a  federal  role  in  adult  learning^    .We  would  strongly  ^^ga  the 
ienata^tCF  qonsider,  not  only  a  federal  roles,,  but  alsa  the  ailbtsatlon 
of  a  higher  pareent  of  funds  than  was  allocated  undor  the  House 
'provisions^ 

Me  are  sensi'^ive  to  the  ^noerns  which  have  been  raised 
variety  of  groups  during  jthe  debate  on  reauthoriiation,  Howeve'r; 
the /traditional  and  non^traditional  previdsri  and'  the  small  and 
large  stataS'^have  all  worked  t^ethor  andr  as 'a  result;  the  House 
biil  has ^ struck  a  balance^    fhe  organiiationa  which  I  represant 
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■will  be  piaaied  to  work  with  the  Subeewmlttee  as  debate  qentinuai '  \ 
on  reauthorization* 

In  elssing,  J  would  like  to  reinfQJrGt  N^TA-W^HP'S  eesimito^ 
to  adult  isarning*     'Jhank  you  for  yQuif  a^ttentien  to  my  eomaents. 
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itf,:      LiFlLOSq  LEARNING 

i       T©  paraphffaaa  and  expand  on  a  comment  made  by  Secretary 
•°'"-  ©f  Commerce.  Juanita  Kff^pi  at^a  cOnferenee  on  litecyclti  ^lanninq, 
fc^tha  preae  and  the  public  clearly  appreciata  stsriqi  of  BO  and 
90  yaar  ol^  individuals  returning  to  sehQel,  graduatingi  takinu 
on  new  iobs  and  other  'life  engaging'  activitiuB."     W.iat  is 

t .  ■  ■     ■  ■  :  -  . 

jgnot  SQ  Clear,  however,   is  our  universal  undersl and i ng  ot  the 
l^^dimensions  Of  tha  lifetime  learning  isiue.     A  brief  historic,! : 
;t£view  ©£  ediic^ticnf  learning  and  thG  older  adult  may  provido 
^vus  with . the  information  baie  necessary  to  promulcdte  fucure  publir 

^  -policy  in  thl^  area- 

siv  -  -  ■ 

A,      ^i^tOXY.  ' 

i    ^  '     During  fejiB  dmoadeB,  190Q  to  1930,  educational  opportunitia^ 

■  >  \  :  V  ■ 

for  xhm  older  ^dult   (agei  35-50)  were  limited  indeed.  This 

■  ' ;         ■;  ■ 

situation  wa^  dua-  to  a  combination  of  factors  includinyi  (1) 
a  high  degree  of  employment  reiultint  in  little  ''perceived  neec.r' 
5i   or  "leisure  time'*;      (2)  a  l«i.?^of  joeiotal  commitnient  to  the  not: inn 


^'  of  unlveraal  acceie  to  education  r  ^and  (3)   lack  of  ins  tr  tut  ion n  I 
resourcae  available  to  the  '■non.^tfadititjnal"  iuiiiiitji, 
'        ^The  advant  of  the  Great  Deprecsion  while  rehiovinq  two 


*~  From  MRTA/AARP,  statement  on  Retirdmcjnt ,   Employment  .ind  l.if'^UnTf 
Learning,  U*S.  SenatQ  Special  Committee  on  Ag  in;;  ^  Wn nh t rnj  ton  ,  p.C'., 
•September  S,   1978.  . 


ff^  ■*     Ruth  Weg,  nemoqr^^phics  of  Aging,  Summer  Institute*  UOC, 
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xsr  tha~aa  Impediments,  high  employinent  and  lack  pf  time,  added 

^    yet  another  barrleif,  nMsmly  a  lack  ©f  income  for  thoa©  employed 

individuali  desiring  to  "purchaie"  learning  bppoctunitiei .  Th© 

_  _  f 

Depreas^Qn  had  an  even  -greater  impact,  howevef*     For  th^  first 

time  there  .surfaced  m^t  wai  to  be'come  an  on-going  national  problem- 
^    the  need  for  career  retraining  and  relearning.    As  induatry  rec- 
ognised the  need  to  "lay  pff"  workdrd  ^j.n  order  to  reduce  costi, 
the  firit  to  go  were  the  middle-aged -and  older  workers.  Hather 
than  move  vigorouily  to  organise  retraining  opportunities,  we  aa 
a  aociety  set  out  exclusively  on  the  road  of  income  maintenance, 
ignoring  "Purvice"  (education).    Trie  passageof  the  Social  Security 
A6t  rtpresented  a  decision  upon  the  part- ''goveriynent  to  "disemploy 
older  workers  by  using  a  monetary  carrot  rather  than  engage' in  / 
\  reemployment,  through  an  educational  vehicle  *  '  '  % 

This  procesi  remained  in  place  until  the  late  1940 'a  whW  yet 
another  societal  upheaval    signaled  a  change  in  the  hiitery'^of 
lifelong  learning.    The  return  of  World  War  ii  veterans  to  ci-^ 
-ViUan"     life 'required  massive  monetary  interyention  ^ipoii  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  educational  and  ^training • 
opportunities*    While  many  of  those  returning  soldi<ira  were  young X^^- 
_  men,  a  significant  proportion  were  middle  aged  and  older  neces^''^ 
^  sitating  "learning"  programs  which  had  a  heav^  flavor  Of  .retraining \ 
or  at  least  retrb^ding.     Thus  throuqhout  the  lOSO's  we  were  witness, 
to  a  subtle  but  steady  altoration  of  eurriaula  in  universities  and 
junior  colleges  with  an  Increasing  "tilt"  toward  courses  an4  ■ 
programs  in  the  professional  areas  aimed  at  the  "older"  st!3dent. 
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The  advent^pf  the  Viet  Nam  Was  combined  with,  or  resulting 
ifi,  fermerit  on  the  college  campus  #  significantly  altered,  the 
demogi.r.^hi&  prosily  of  student  bodices.     Am  univeriities  and 
community  collereo  became  leii  attJ'aGtive  and  perhaps  loss  inviting 
to  the  older  itudent,  Becondary  sehbols  stepped  into  the  brfioeh. 
He  saw  the  yrov^th  of  adult  education  si^sses  offerod  at  nighti  ,0n 
weskenda  and  baied  geocjraphicall^  where  a2,der  adult i  would  have  ■ 
easy  aeceiB   (e.^'.  shopping  centerEi,  union  halls,  senior  centerB, 

(B)     The  Modern  Era 

The  papaage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1965  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  federal  government  took  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  i^^ue*     The  geneaia  of^  any  program  has  conaid- 
erablb  bearing  upon  lis  future  direction  and  lifelong  learning 
la  no  exception.     The  reasons  behind  this  interest  were  multiple  i 
■large  auma  of  money,  being  placed  in  education/training  titles: 
£  growing  awareness  of  the  imslicationa  of  the  ''graying"  of 
Amerioai     and  prvssuros  by  management  and  la^or  for  the  federal 
govornment  to  intervene  on  a  variety  of  levels  in  the  employment/ 
unemploynent  arena.     From  19 6 H  to  1976,  the  government  moved 
carefully  jia  it  iought  to  put  into  operation  the  concept  articu- 
lated by  the  EduGation  Task  Force  of  the  1071  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging . 
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"Education  is  a  basic  right  for  .all  pqfsom  of 
ail  age  groups,       it  is  continuous  and  henceforth 
one  of  the  ways  of  enabling  older  people  to  have 
a  full  and  meaningful  life  and  a  means  of  helping 
them  develop  their  po^ntial  as  a  resouroe  for  the 
betterment  of  ioeiety,""* 

During  the  intervening  eleven  years  between  the  paiiage  of 

the  Older  Amiiricans  Act  and  the  1976  ^.if^^la^g  Learning  Aetr 

a  variety  of  programs  and  program  definitiohe  were  tried  in 

an  attempt  to  fulfill  this  "baste  right."     A  brief  review 

of  these  attempts  may  result  in  duriiiing  what  we  see  as  our 

future  role. 

(1)  Learning^  aa  an  Enabling'  Device 

Here  we  were  witness  to  elaises  run  by  secondary  ichool 
distrietj  which  focused  on  subjects  which  would  enable  older 
adults  to  function  Ln  society*  e.g.,  English  ai  a  second 
languagei  income  tax  assistance;  driver  edueationi  etc. 
The  majority  of  these  classes  were  operated  at  night  in 
schools  and  conununity  centers. 

(2)  Lea'^ning  for  Learning's  Sa^s  ^ 
Jn  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  notion  that  learning  must 

have  immediate  and  direct  life  utility,  classes  were  developed  .. 
which  would  broaden  the  interests  and  experiences  of  older  adults 
(It  is  important  to  note  that  over  SO  percent  Of  today's  65+ 

h 

generation  have  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education) .  These 
offerings  included:     Art  History,  Civlcaj  Languages,  e'tc.  Senior 
Centers,  churches  and  local  senior  citizens  clubs  served  as  the 


*  1971  Whltn  HousQ  Conference  on  Aglng,^  Washington,  D.C 
U.^*   GPO*  1972/ 
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eonveners  of  th^ss  clasaoa. 

(3)     Lga_cning._gi^  jkill  p^velQpmenfc 

As  unomployment  inetfeasad  and  the  older  worker  beeanta 
InGreasingly  vulnerable  to  early  ** retirement"  it  became  elear 
that  Retraining  opportunitiei  were  required.    Thus  we  saw  the 
rise  of  Qlaiiei  in  job-related  fields  such  as     paralegal  train^ 
ing,  peer  eounaeling  and  ehild  care*     Interestingly*  the  rise 
in  the  number  and  type  of  these  olassee  aaoompanied  the  increase 
in  age-related  employment  programi  such  as    Foiter  Grandparents,, 
the  RetLred  Senior  Volunteer  Proq^^am,  Title^IXinow  Title  V  of 
the  Older  Amerieani  Act  and  the  like^     In  the  main,  however, 
those  "jobs"  have  been  for  the  poat^retired  and  involve  a  rela= 
itively  small  percentage  of  older  individuals.     The  skill  develops 
flient  QptionB  have,  however,  involved  the  use  of  community  colleger 
and  universities  in  terms  of  both  faeulty  and  si teg* 

it)     Current  and  Future  Developments 

Events  of  the  past  two  -years  have  necessitated  yet  another 
shift  in  lifelong  learning  programs,     The  spector  of  high  level, 
long  t^rm  inflation  is  likely  to  causo  older  workers  to  cllnf 
tenaciously  to  their  jobs.     Pressures. from  trade  unions  to  open 
positions  for  younger,  employees  combined  with  the  desire  of  manage"- 
mont  to  bring  in  new  knowledge  has  placed  older  workers  in  a 
situation  requiring  retraining,  retreading  and  job  rodef inition. 

The  passago  Of  the  ltf70  Li f e Ip ng_ jigj £fl i n g  Act  was  in  many 
ways  as  much  an  Qconomic  docuinent  as  a  social  statement.  It 
recognizes     the  need  to  "attack"  the  issue  on  a  variety  of  fronts, 
while  placing  heavy  emphasis  irpon  the  development  of  the  individual 
within  the  work  oyfitom. 
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"Policymakers  with  a  lifelong  laatning  perspective  can 
help  to  eleie  the  gap  between  the  learninf  and  work  lives  of 
individuals  by  improving  the  wprk^falated  ejcperienoe  available 
through  the  educational  system^  by  improving  the  learning        -  .j,, 
opportunities  ^available  at  the  workijlaep^  and  by  ancouraging 
linkages  between  both  systems  to  support  continual  human  develop™ 
ment  and  life  transitions*"* 

The  Associations  have  eonsistently  supported  a  jaultifacated 
approach  to  lifelong  learning  iisues*    Our  experience  with  our 
Instituty  if  Xiifetime  Learning  clearly  indicated  the  aforementioned  ^ 
trend  toward  work^related  learning*     In  the  early  yeari  of  the 
Institute  the  bulk  tof  our  efforts  was    aimed  at  providing  general 
educational  opportunities  (see  earli'ar  description  of  learning 
for  learning's  sake) for  older  adults*     As  coimnunity  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  assumed  greater  and  greater  responsibility 
'in  this  area*  our  Institute  began  to  alter  its  role  and  function* 

in  the  coming  year,  the  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  will 
be  assessing  the  work/eductition  field  to  identify  realistic  optione 
for  the  ro-Qducation  and  retraininf  of  the  employed  middle-aged        "  : 
and  older  worker.     These  options  might  include r    job  sharing i 
job  transitions?  returning  to  earlier  careers i  job  reclassif ica'^ 
tion;  ,and  skill  renewal.     Once  the  various  options  have  bean^ 
assessed V  the  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  various  educational 
and  corporate  institutions,  will  assist  in  the  development  and 
implcimentition  of  training  materials  and  curricula.  r\ 


*  Lifelonfj  Lqarning  and  Public  Policy,  HEW,  February,  1978 
MAi/G  vii. 
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^  It  1*  our  f        baliaf  that  Congraaa  in-aooperation.  wa.th 
tha  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  muit  assist  in 
the  redirection  of  li^^long  learning  into  the  new  areas  of  work, 
.  fetiremept,  and  eontinilous  learning^    To  do  anything  less  would, 
be  to  develop  policy  in  av^vacumtt,  ignoring  the  direet  impact 
that  the  eoonomy  and  work  p^eterne  have- upon  the  aducational 
needs  of  older  adults..   A  cooperative  thrust  at  all  levels  aimed 
at  opening  new  opportunities  fd*^  Americans  older  worker  will  have 
significantly  beneficial  ef£eots\^fQr  the  society  in  general  and  . 
the  work  environment  In.  particula^.    We  fully  support  the  Lifelong 
Learning  Act  and  trust  its  implementation  will  incorporata  the 
societal  realities  mentioned  throughout  this  statements  ' 

,      ■  '  "    "^'\     ■     '        ....  ■ 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  do  not  mean  to  hurry  you  here  this  way.  It  is  just  the  nature  of 
the  hearing,^ 

As  I  say,  ybur  full  statement  will  appear,  as  Senator  Stafford 
iuggested,  in  the  recordi  and  will  be  itudied  by  the  staff. 

What  would  help  ug  particularly  is  If  there  ari  any  points  that 
you  want  to  make,  that  you  think  should  stay  in  Senator  Stafford^S; 
and  my  mind,  one*  two,  three;  bang,  bang,  bang.  Those^uggestions 
ihould  be  made  now.  \  i 

The  full  statement  will  be  studied,  and  analyzed  by  the\taff  and 
by  lis,  as  time  goes  on.  \ 

OK,  who  would  be  the  next  witness?. 

Ms,  Gqodin.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  Jqan  Goodin,  executive  director  of  the  National  Commission  on 
'Working  Women  whose  secretariat,  the  Center  for  Wonien  fend 
Work,  is  a  unit  of  th#  private,  honproflt  National  Manpower  Ineti-  f 
tute,  headed  by  Willard  Wirti.  Mr,  Wirtz,  who  also  serves  on,  our 
commission,  regrets  he  could  not  be  here  today,  but  did  testify 
before  the  full  committee  during  the  hearings  on  ^'The  Coming 
Decade:  American  Woman  and  Human  Resources  Policies  and  Pro- 
grams." I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  that  our  testimony  from 
those  hearfngii  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  here= 

Senator  Pell,  Certainly,  without  objection. 

'Mi.  GooDiN.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statements  referred  to  follow!] 
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Itattiiwnt  fay  jgan  ieodln.  Exeeutlvt  Pi  rector 
Senate  Zomitts^  on  Ntfwan  Reiou^eis,  Washlnqten.  D  C 


Mr,  Chairman  and  M^aberi  a£  the  CensUteii  I  aa  Joan  Geqdlni  Exeeutlve 
,   DlriCter  of  che  HsEioaal  Co^sslon  en  Worklni  Wesen  whosi  aecricarlat*  Che 
Center  fsp  Wofiien  and  Work,  Is  u  unle  ef  the 'private,  nenpCQflc  National 
Manpswer  InmtitUK^,    The  Cmimiiailon  Is  a  tvn-yeaf,  nongoVerniBencal  body  fuiided 
principally  by  a  granE  frsa  che  Hatlsnal  Institute  of  Education  (H^) *  with 
special  prpjeec  fimds  from  ptivaEe  ieundaeions  and  eorperatiens,    Our  Chair 
Is  illzaheEh  Dunran  Koeatt*  foraer  Dlfeqter  Of  the  Departnent  of  Labor  Wemen'a 
Buru3iJ  and  eurrencly  AssliEant  Stat J  Suparlntandent  of  Fublie  InatrueUlQn  in  - 
Nerth  CarsUna.    The  ethgr  25  HCwi  Cq^issleneri  are^frem  business,,  labor, 
aeademla,  the  media,  the  Cs^resi  and  the  grass  roots.     The   inclusion  of 
Ehesfl  sacCors^  of  ourieeleEy  in  the  deslgnatlen  of  Co^isilentrs  Was  purpPte- 
ful.     It  is  our  firs  belief  chst  untlU these  ksy  groups  understand 
and  become  sensitive  to  a  probleSi  solutlsiis  ean  neithyr  be  affgecively 
designed  nor  implenenf ed,  ^,>-*^ 

The  Coffiffllsaisn  was  created  in  answer  to  an  unffiet  need  in  our  asclety  - 
the  need  to  reesgKlsa  one  of  this  eountryU  ireatesc  hman  resoufcasf  thgae 
33  Billion  wotaen  In  the  labor  force  who  hold  low-paying,  Isw-statua  Jebi  in 
clerleal  occupatiena*  service  Industries,  retail  stores,  faocories  and  plants. 
They  represent  about  80  percent  of  all  eapleyed  females ,    These  wosen  are  in 
jobs  BO  critical  to  the  econ.offilc  aurvtyal  of  this    rtation,  and  yet  fis  a  group 
they  are  so  tap  la  ted  and  underrepresented  -  ^tvin  eiiploiced  -  In  thy  laber  .  ' 
narket  that  they  are  not  only-  seriouilj^  dlBgdvantfiged  but' also  discoufsged. 
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Tha  wOFk  sf  eha  Csisiisisn  has  A  firm  foundation  in  th«  grASSfssti,  ' 
Vf«  have  planned  and  ^arrlad  out  fieid  reaea^ch  through  a  series  of  leglsnal 
Otaleguia  with  irosen,  with  a  national  magaiine  survey  which  nst  only  broughc 
us  ISO^OOO  ragponsea  from  wonienj  but  Over  1,000  acsQiepany Ing  letters  whleh 
degEribe  eioqusncly  the  plight  of  wosen  workers  in  non^iirof esslonalj  non^ 
eaqhniQal  jobs,  as  well  as  homenakerg  whsge  lack  of  opporeuniey  and  economic 
intJapendenco  putu  th^  at  great  rlgk  In  Ehls  time  of  fsmtly  dlgrupelons  and 
unchecked  Inflation.    We  come  before. you  today,  hot  with  Intellectual  analyses, 
nor  wlttr^  polit  Leal  rheesrlc,  but  with  the  raw  prsblens  of  working  women « 

Working  women  do  not  have  equal  pay  for  equal  work  IS  years  after  legls'- 
lation  provided  for  It,     further,  women  are  doing  ^rk  comparable  to  work 
done  by  men  lit  a  significantly  reduced  wage,  thus  opening  wider  gaps  in  the 
«ige  systan*  "Nor  do  they  have  adoquate  health  and  pension  benefits* 

Working  women  do  not  have  accessible,  affordable  child  care  while  on^the 
job^    This  is  difficult  eo.^.accept  in  a  nation  which  purports  to  set  the 
family  ag  the  foundatipn  of  our  society^  s 

Working  women  have  liccle  access  to  or  opportunity  for  the  education  and 
training  they  need  to  either  support  their  desire  to  enrich  their  work  lives  . 
Or  to  have  the  credentials  needed  to  d^and  higher  gthtus  and^  wages  ^ 

The  value  of  the  work  wotnen  da  la  consistently  ignorfil  and  unrewarded ^ 
The  iradiclong  of  Asierlcan  society,,  so  firmly  support  the  role  of  wosson  as 
second  class  and  tempo rary  workers  that  ^hey  have  been  drained  of  .their  natural 
self-confidence  and  self-estees,  thus  lea^^ng  th^  with  little  energy  to' solve 
these  wo^k-" related  problems.  ■  '  ''' 


■  I 
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adfliElsnAl  inrlteen  Eeetlsan^  whiah  vlll  furthtr  support  out  oral  pres«ncaclsn 
hara  csday.    I  alga  tmkm  Chls  oppofcunlcy  cq  »ut^lc  for  the  recerd  ehe 
ATinual  ftipore  es  NXIi  dsEmancs  deaqrlblng  gur  Rsglenal  Dialogueij  d  ^spy  of 
our  naclonal  ■ufvey  qucsfilsfinalre  and  sthsr  per C Inane  dseumenei^ 

I  ^  aapiKlally  pi  eased  eg  be  jsln^  coday  by  Hr.  Willard  Wiri?.,  nhalr  of 
eha  Board  of  the  H&tiBitsI  Hsnpower  Inscltutet  and  meaber  of  the  'i^rlonai 
CosBilssion  on  Working  Women.    At  the  qoneluslon  of  our  panel,  Hr,  Wlffc;^  will 
■uauriie  Our  ceacli^ny  and  aaUe  a  geg&r^endfiClon  for  action.  <  ' 

Hov  Ic  Is  my  privilege  Co  Incroduce  to  thin  Coiiraltteh  four  vom«  h  whnae 
work  experience  reflect  the  lives  of  the  more  than  30  million  v^en.^Tloyrd 
'   In  f^esale^ intensive  oceugaclons.    Jut  'each  Is  unique  In  her  approach  to,  ^ 
and  a^areneas  of,  the  probl^ny  of  Working  wonen^    They  are  all  m^b^vs  nf  the 
Hational  Commisflion  on  Working  Women  < 

Helen  McKinnori  Is  a  household  ^eshnleian  ac  Virginia  Union  Unlverdlty  in 
iricliBiondT^^#fta^ha5^eleaned-^doimiff*ries=ftnd-eainpua-h^  JM._P*y_____ 
was  iubstantlally  below  talnlimia  wage  until  1975.^    The  most  progf^aslve  oppor^ 
tunlty  afforded  by  hyr^  job  was  a  trAlning  progr^  to  Isprovel  prddyctlvlGy  on  the 
jobt  plus  a  new  ticle  to  replace  *maldS    Ho  extra,  wages  camW  with  those 
changes,    Ha^  Hc'Klnnon  is  nov  tangled  in  a  diBablllty,  wof^^n's  compensation 
w«br>yb^ich=^hreatena  h^r  present  lifestyle,  her  future  work  opportunities  and 
her  daughter's  ability  to  continue  her  college  education*  ^-^ 


BgEEy^ansra  itom  Alaasaa,  Celofado  Is  unenplsyed  ,     She  and  hgr  husband 
Ut9  wofflsd  absuc  ChslF  eestiSBlc  fi.'Cufe,     BstCy  was  a  highly  rgs^<eGtgd 
■uperviaor^^n  a  j.osal  garaant  f astsry .     Having  begn  pfsenaced  Co  'management' 
by  the  sespuny  (which  prev^dei  sn^  of  the  f#w  §Qur€gi  of  ^ploynenc  In  ehac 
asalif  rural  community),  sh^  made  Imss  Ehan  the  unlsnl^^d  sowing  machine 
^spgraEsrs  ah«  was  training  and  sup@fvlslng«    AJtif  nsntha  s£  serlsup  tffprc 
to  change  chls  unfair  eesnsmle  sltuatlsni  she  was  foresd  Co  ^ult  when  hMt 
requeSE  (qw  a  tranafgr  back  to  che  tins  wau  rgjgccyd  by  the  boss  On  the 
grdunda  that  she  would  prsbably  bgcoi^  a  ersublifsak^r  ^  ' 

Day  Creaagr  from  Qilcago,  Illinois    li  a  clgrldal  worker  organligr^ 
Benefiting  from  .her  own  eicp.erlence  sa  an  undervalued  and  underpaid  office' 
workaf  ,  Da^  has  become  an  activist  In  the  growing"  of f lee  worker  mpvenient, 
Har,_group'H  latest  oucreaEh  to  Chicago  olerleal  workers*  through  which  a 
spdeit  caraar  advlsenent  prsgr^  was  of farad,  brought  fsrth  nany  tlses  sore 
woi&en  desiring  counseling  than  chey  can  pogsibly  acconipdatg  with  available 
funding  and  staffs  ''^  ' 

"Bshn f C^at}ghn~l s- 1 he  -h#ad-cash  leF-^in-a-Jaekssn  ,_Mleh^gan  iuparmarket , 
and  the  mscher  of  5  ceenagers.     For  10  years  she"  has  combined  paid  work  and 
homeaaking  chores,  but  ndC  wlehoue  feeling  the  guilt  and  fru^Eration  which 
soclaty  places  on  the  dual^career  wosan:     Bonnie  maintains  that  lawmakers  and 
the  laadershlp  of  this  country  do  a  great  disservice  to  workers  when  they 
expect  their  families  to  survive  and  thrive  In  the  absence  of  adequate  support 
systeinSj  such  as  child  care^  CO  help  them  along. 
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CurMntly,  moas  42.1  allUen  Aaerlgan  weinon  work  ouESlde  thm  home  fer 
pyy.    This  li  nearly  erlpU  the  niaber  of  wraen  thaE  yepe  In  thm  labor  farce 
Iti  1940. 

ApprgKlaaEely  SQI  g£  these  ^e^n  ^^rx^m^^         ^-meentraegd  In  jeba  at 
the  low  tnd  9f  rtt  psy  scale  in  servte«  Induatri^a,  cUrleal  deeupaclnna. 
reftl  itorBH^  facenpf^^  a»H^i,^...      ^^^^g  working  women  have  no  advocaey 
orianisatlon  at  the  oaclenaL  level.    As  a  graup,  chyv  are  Isolated ^nd  under-^ 
represented.    tradltlonaUy  their  needs  have  been  negleeted.-  ^  -  -  ~ 

It  Is  nec  only  working  woBen,  bur  3I30  Chelr  fgfflllleg  and  saelety  as  a 
whelfi.that  euffer.beeaiise  of  this  Uck  of  attention,    the  National  Ca^lgglgn 
BR  Working  Waaen  waa'  ereated  tei 

1.  Explore  and  publicise  che  probliBia  and  needs  of  worklni 
women  egneenteated  in  abovMenElaned  oceupatlonsi 

2,  Deaign  and  darry  auc  action  research  to  daciment  the  "prise 
cencerna  petceived  by  working  women  theoselves, 

3,  Raise  publle  auiireneas  abeuc  the  status  of  these  waiaeii, 

4.  Ifflprova  federals  state  snd  eorporate  pallcy  coneernlag  the 

Conditians  of  warklng^oQeni  ,  . 
;  5  ^ 

Recent  atudlsa  not  only  show  chat  sore  women  than  ever  before  are  working 

for  pay,  but  that  thty  will  probafely  cbntinue  fco  work       whether  they  are 

■arrled,  liniU,  widowed  or  divorced,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  ehtWren. 

Why?    For  the  gase  reMon  sen  work:    econsalc  necessity,    vee  women  are 
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c©ncentr«t«d  in  a  few  oceupaUens  and  ar#  furElief  iegregaEed  Into  etFtaln 
*  jQba  within  those  eecupaUona.    They  are  earning  Uaa  than  their  Bale; 
cQunCerpaftj  fop  £he  rame  or  ilnll^  wg^rk.     flbpeever,  iBany  of  then  are 
undereaployed  In  reiaElen        yearp  ef  sduea^ion  eoapleted. 

In  19?8  ^^01  of  kll  ybm&n  li  and  over  werked  full-tlise.  year-round 
fer  pay.  ^  If  wosen  wK&  werked  part  of  the^year  arq  tnc lidded,  that  figure 
rlaea  to  %b%,  ^  .. 

mAi  SOKE  CTEHg  ARE  SXYIHG  ABQUT^HE  PRESENT  StTUATIOH:  * 

Man  Pifer,  Prestdertt  of  ehe  Carneiie  Corpdratifn  of  New  York  said  In 
hipM976  Annual  Report'that  "ggrtlal  pglieiea  have  not  yet  eaught  up  with 
ghanilng  a^ial  prrftte^.     Howhere  Is  thla-^  dlspsrlty  between  reaUty  and 
ayth  as  thte^  feUndatLsn  for  social  pelfty  fsore  evident  than  in  regard  to  the 
Ur^e-seaU  movant  of  woBien  Inre  the  labsr  force      a  phEnofflgnon  Ehae  could 
hfave-eensequenees  ef  laaoense  rMinltud'3  for  the  nation," 

Ale%U  Heraan.  Direetor,  DeparEsent  of  Labor  Weaien'B  lureau.  cautlens 
agaiost  viewing  chs  influx  sf  wonen  Into  the  labor  force  aa  a  algn  of  proireag 
Woaen  "are  atlll.  for  the  most  pare,  going  into  th&  same  kinds  of  low-*j*faeus, 
U^j-paylng  lobs  In  elerlrtil  and  ierviee  QeeupaElonl . "    Hsrman  nstea  Ehae  of 
the  441  oeeupatlonr  limed  in  ehe  Census  Occur' tlgnsl  Classlf  Icaelon  Systea. 
eHe  aajorley  of  woisen  arc  found  In  only  20, 

In  a  spiialal  report  to  iea  menbsra  eleied  '  Wgaen  at  Work",  The  Conference 
nsEsd  that  while  wosen  have  nade  breakthroughs  iiiEo  new  fields,  Ehe 
■changes  have  been  aedese.     "Should  this  slew  pace  of  change  eontlnue  for 
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AnQthef  deead^j    IE       L  L  g^n^rafcg  t  qonCinulni  gap  beEwesn  w^sn's  sar^^f 
aaplrsclona  4nd  feallty  In  che  labor  markeC<*'  ,  •  * 

MINUR^rf  WQHEN  TORKERS  -  DI5T1IBUTI0H  AND  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS s 

Aircordtng  to  various  uconumists ,  mlfioriEy  t'4>men  suffir  the  momt  tn  times 
of  ecansiaic  doyncyrn  bt?cauie  of  the  hlghof  p'^apef eian  ef  then  who  have  dgpen-, 
dent 3  and  because  gf  chelr  low  level  af  median  earnings*    Though  the  mMdlan 
yarning^  of  m«n  are  hlf^her  Chan  the  mgdlan  earnings  sf  all  women  as  a 

^roup,  i.uti-whlte  wemi^n  have  a  greater  esonofnlc  need  because  mln.rclty  nale  ' 
headfi  ijf  houjiehqld  #arn  an  average  Incene  that  li  lower  .£han  white  male    ^     ■  /. 
F  am  1 1 V  h ».     H  , 

[n  mlnnrlty  wemen  accdunEed  for  12%  of  all- women  ^  x  the  populations 

Thiiv  were  11^  of  rill  women  workerg  (abouE  five  million,  of  whom  90^  we£'e  blagk) , 
Furth^fTTiiif ij,  womi^n  headed   lh%  ef  all  hlack  famlllei  and  21%  of  Hifipanic  families 
ftjmpdrHd  wieh  Lit  of  white  f etnale-headed  families^     Amyng  chdsi  families  headed 
by  uomon  whii  wurk^d  full^ctme  the  ysat  round,    'he  incidence  of  .poverty  was  al-=" 
ithihC   f  iiif  F  tsn*^N  i<rc.icer  for  minorley  famili.^s  than  for  white  famlllea  (1|%  and' 
*%  f  u?4pr^*' f  Ively) .  minority  women  workeri  as  si  high  school  graduates , 

i  omp*i  f  Oil   ru    'ht  ijf  whice  women  worker  a-  .   .  ^-J 

K.uly  ismpLjyt?d  rriLniirUy  women  c^ntinus  to  earn  leas  than  whit^  womenj 
h'if  ^hf^  ^,nn  hfiq  niiff'-iw^H  ^ppreelahlv,  For  jHample,  In  19?7  black  ^emalea 
i-'afnrtiJ  whtld  whlEe  women  earned  SfljSTQ. 

OTHER  FACTS  THAT  DESERVE  THIS  COTOllTTEEjg  ATTlINTlQNi 

Rtffiirt'  hMi?lnnlng  to  etineencrate  an  psligies  and  directions,  it  might  be 
h«lpfiit  f  >f  tht*  Tiambers  af  thli  Cenmittee  to  take  a  look  at  the  f>'jllo^^lng  data 
I'orii'ern  In^t  viim»;'n  war k«fs   in  the  United  States  I 

i    As  iif  Hiifch  1'37R,   1*  S%  nf  all  women  In  the  labor  force  were 
4  Ingle*  w  Unwind  i   separated  or  dlvqieed,  afld  worked  tQ  iuoport 
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th%aielv#a  «ad  Ehsir  dependencs.    In  19J5»  841  sf  MBrnmn 
i-^in  Ehe  l«b©r  foreg  eieher  supported  cheaaelves  er  were.        '       .  '  . 
m&tr^sd  to  B^:*  yhdae  annual  incoiBg  was  under  |15»000. 
;,cqerdlng  Co  eHe  Bureau  of  Labor  StaclgtLes,  an' Ineoae  \ 
ievel  of  115,000  waa  11,236  telow  nhm  assunt  needsd  by  .i  . 

a  fasily  ef  four  to  aehlev*.  a  "asdssc  buc  adequate" 

iiandard  ef  living  In  197S.  "   '  j'" 

\  -  "       ■  ^  i 

•  Wenien  ^cTS^nt  tort     982  of  all  secrecarlii; 

941  of  ail  Eyplsta; 
781  of  all  el^rleai  workirs; 
95%    of  all  privafce    household  werksrs; 
'    .  l^sa  Ehan  101  of  skilled  workersi  and 

,  '  less  than  5%  of  ,tOp  sanageniene Tjobg « 

Earnlnsa  Gap  ^  . 

•  Relacive  co  agn,  wonen  fared  hmHt  in  profesiional  and  cechnical 
pecupaclonp,  whert  they  yarned     73%   of  men 'a  pay.    They  fared 
yerac  In  salei,  %fhgre  thmy  earned  only  4|%"ai  mueh  as  nen.  In 
ether  eaEegorle3»  woineit'a  eatrtlngs  eompired  to  fflen's  warei- 
elarleal  wefkerss  f4||     ep#ratlves  60%?       aarvtae  workers, 

64% I  craft  workers,  611.*  '  '  ■ 

•  Overall,  i  ii  earninis  gap  batfe-een  mun  and  wsnen  Is  signifieant 

and  has  aetujtll*»  widened  In  recent  years.  In  1*77,  wdsen  earned  only 
18.91  of  the  Bid  Ian  earnings  of  men  for  yeaf*-rbund,  fyll^tlne  werk^  . 
In  1955^,  they  earned  64%  ef  what  sien  earned.  ^  " 


*  Hay  1976  fliures^  BLS  Deti^i  Book  on^  U  .SV  Worklni  Woffien. 
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yamtly^ReipQitatbLltt  tea 

•  50*  IX  CIS.  5  fflillion)  gf  all  mothefa  with  chUdrin  und,^r  W 
ware  In  che  labor  force  In  Hsrch  197?.,  Thla  donipargs  wiefi, 
9%  in  1940'  27%  In  195Srand  351  In  1961,     1.4  ffillllQn  word- 
ing (aothmtn  had  shLldr<tn.  undgf  ylK  ytari  of  a^e.    There  wi*rL' 
only  about  one  million  spaees  avallablii  In  lleen^^d  drfy^Gart* 
ppogfaini^     No  one  yet  knows  haw  atany  of  the  rttmalnlng  chlld^ 

^|n  have  been  adequaCely  prov Ldgd  for;  and  how  many  are 
sstunlly  left  Co  their  own  dgviEys  out  gf  shg^r  neeenaity. 
■=   •    Sinpe  1966,  wsflien'i  pafc^gime  efflpl'oyniehE  has  grown  almost 

twtqe  ds  fast  as  their  full-ttme  employment  —  ufton  at  a  ' 
Host  to  cheif  dareyr^  3lnce  parE-timy  Jobi  ape  the  lowest 
paving  it  many  ossupat iijtxh I  ca tegor Lqs  C^.gi,  office  tein^ 
poraflefi,  salss  rlerks^  Wsitreiseg,  eCG,),  ■.  Approximately 
pne^ehlrd  of  working  mothers  have  taken  pari-c'lme  emplnymenE^ 
appardnciy  in  an  if  fere  io  balance  home  and  work  rQspon.^ibll|uioi. 
EduqaEton  and  Traintn^  , 

•  F08t*high  pchool  vocational  training  undertaken  by  women  has 
followed  traditional  patterns  of  box  segregation!  95%  of  health 

/  couryesi  and  79%  of  bug iness/cofmnerc lal  courier  in  yoqational-  _^ 
teehnical  ^chooli  are  taken  hv  yemun,     Heanwhl 1 e ,  9B%  of  teGhnlcal 
induMtrlal  and  trade  gubjegcg  are  taken,  by  men.  . 
m    Aa  of  June  I976j  women  QOmprlsed  only  about  it  of  a,ll  reglacefed 
apppenclces  (3,S4I  but  of  a  total  of  267,645).    Of  che 
415  apprenc iceable  trades  anS  dfafts,  only  the  barber/ 
beautician  trade  has  more  women  than  men  ^  456  or  54, In 
^  19? 5,  only  elihc  grouplngp  ll^eed  more  than  IQO  women  appren- 
ttceai    birbera  and  beaytlalans,  bookbinders  and  bindery  workers. 
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=  earpeneets,  typeaecctry,  eepka  and  bakers,  aUecriciansj  '  ' 
.ffladhlniita,  and  tpai  and  dlgaakerii    Only  p.3S%  af  all 
.  censtructien  Ecadgs  apprincleep  were  woBle^^^ 
•    Nsclanal  ceacs  Indlcacg  chat  l7-y#ap-&ld  glrU  havf  a  Uss 
reallatle  understandlni  ofeargeea  and  wefkiSg  than  de  beya 
.  '  ^     '      at  that  age.     A  reeent  Gallup  Pell  ahewed  that  'aecretar^' 
was  the  msat  popular  eareer  ehplqg  anjang  teenage  glrJa,  At 
the  adult  level,  laek  ef  eareer-orlented  edueatlen  and  ' 
training  la  oonaldgred  te  be  ene        the  gfcran|  rpoc  eauaea  ' 
.     of  wemen'i  inability  te  eatabliMh  .themselves  in  upwatdly  ^  ^ 

meb'lde  occupacidns.  •  ■   ■     ■  • 

9    It  la  repere#d  thac  Title  EX,  vhleh  prohibits  sex  diserlmlna- 
ttlon  in  any- school  pregram  OF  aetlvitv  Ehat  receives/federal  - 
funds,   lo  not  being  fully  ispUmented  In  Ehe  attaes^'.  arid  Is 
not  bglna  preperly  enforged  by  che  Off  Lee  ef  CL^/il  Rights  at       '  ' 
HWti,     Feur  acates  (Ggargia,  Indiana*.  South  DaHoca  and  ^ertnent) 
wgre  in  vlelatlon  ef'  all  che  foquiremgnts  ef^Tltle  IK  in  a 
19 7S  study  by  the  Prejeet  en  iqual  EdusaMeri  Rights, 

V.  .  .  -  ■  / 

MM  ABOUT  ATTITUDES  AND  SOCIAL  CQMPTTtOMENn?  /' 

What  the  foregoing  faecs  and  f iiurgg  ds^ nod^ shew  are  the  jeb-relatsd 
accltudinai  -problemff  faced  by  working  "Om^^    NelEher  de  statlstlqs  show  hew 
certain  cradtt  lenal  belief  s  and  praetieei  aetually  trans  late  Into  ©n-the-jeb 

hardships  f_dr  werking  wemen,  ,/' 

■      "  /  ■  ■  =  ~  '■ 

J  /       ■  .     '  .     •.  . 

/  ■  ^ 
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Tha  wark  Qg_ehi  SenaEa  Huaaa  ReaQugees'^QgiltEee  auaft  include  eonalderatlQii^^ 

of  the  follcftfjag  a£EitUdl^l  gyeaElaags  .  '                                            '  i^;,! 

The  avarage  eaplsytd  vboan  pu£a  a^  IgasE  eventy-slafe  heuEa  per  week    "  : 

Into  houaehold  duties  in  addition  to  hef^job.    Warklfig  sothepg  are  often  \  5  t 

eriticliad  for  not  being  at.  heme  with  their  children,  whereas  working  '  "-T 

'  fathers  are  not  subject  to  the  sase  rebuke\                                         !  j  : 

•  Howean  ppllqy  makers  be  sore  sensitive  fie  the  need 

fdr'^relasatien  and  regriation  aaoni        working  .  ' 

..people,  and  for  aharlng  hoae/chlld  etre  responsl^                          ■  s> 

'  biiiti^?.  ^    ..  ^       ;     .  • 

.  ■      .        ■      .  .  • 

=  The  blue-coUaif,weffiaa  la  often  perceivid  js  "unfealnini",  or  trespasging  ' 
in  a  ^n's  world.         \^  ''  '  \.  ■ 

•  Haw  ean  polley  makers  work  co  remeVe  these  stereotypes  that        ■  . 
create  barriers  for  w^en? 

A  license  practical  mirse  irtiose  duties  Include  teehnlQal  as  well  as  Inttt-  " 
paraonal  skills  earns  lese  than" a  haspital  custodian* 

•  How  can  policy  makers  bpoaden- existing  leglslaCion  to 
encompass  the,  concept  ef'^qual  pay  far  wark  of  vcoaparable 

value?"  "  - 

A  part^cltBe  sales  woman  is  at  the'sercy  of  the. company's  work  schedule, 
which  keeps  workers  on  late  nlghc,  weekendi  arid  halldgy.  shifts^* (regardless^  >• 
ef  t-iplayee  pref erane^ ,  and  eliminates  the  benefit  system,  . 
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'/     •    What  cAfi  policy  ajik«ti*'a«  Ee  ftllalaaee  the  exploiUtlon 

■nd  fear  df.^Ehaas  unprottdCed  werk«£a?  ^  .  ^  \ 

.        '  "  ■   *  f       s^'         •  ^  '  '  -. 

A  vomdn  vwit^a,  "1  hava  &  dacp^caired  ^ssf  of  fespoafllbUlty  ^liirih  iREefr 
jtmtmm  on  spma^Mle  level  wlch  ay  pfeiBOEleii  EO  a  beECer  jQb*  ^Th«  kind  of  self' 
,£onf  idenas  I  lack       prsbably  thm  ,9a&a  Ehiftg  siany  wgmen  eoaplfiln  abouE  ^  aar ly 
^ eh lid hood,  conditioning  Cs  sEay^hqae,  Eo  accapg  che  guldaneg  of  QEhers^  leave 
dasieion-^king  up  to  oEhefa,  stay  out  of  Ehs  llffle.llghCi  avoid  being  notlaed 
by  oEh«rs,"    :  ^  .  = 

•  How  cah  ^llcy  aakars  bring  Eha  ^ureaElQn,  tfslnlng  and 
--:=-^-~QQ^if^g^^ifi^  glrla  Ibto  allgisienE  wlEh  the^ 

raaliEiea  ot  the.*.f3probabia  votk  life  of  24 "years. 

tabor  itatisiics  ahe%t  chat  there  vill  be  a  surplus  of  more  than  one 
million  cblleg^'graduatt^s  between  now  and  19SI>    Technsloglcal  InnsvaEion 
is  changing  Eha  personnel  needs  of  ksduuLhy ^   ^Icunsmic  trenda  ar^  gEeatlng 
a  long-range  need  f of .  Ewo-eamar  fasllies  Just  to  sustain  a  modest  lifestyle. 

•  What:  can^ policy  makers  dp  to  support  a'=BQre  preduetlve 
relationship  baEwatin  edugatlon  and  work,  .and  to  provide 
eduaaEipnal  programs' which  dhannal  girls  and  women  into 
occupaEipRs  that  will  be'^ln  dsnand  In  tha  nest  ten  years? 

C0HCT.U3TQNI  ' 

The  NaEional  Cpinpiisipn  on  Working  Wpsssn  la  grateful  for  the  oppprtuniey 

ED  bring  thaaa^^pPrtanE  quesEions  bafpra  this  npmaltteei    It  is  our  hope  EhaE 

fuEura  human  resource  policy  will  reflect  a  ne%r  seniltlyity  Eo  the  probli^ti 

of  pink  and  blua  gollsr  wprking  woBen  shared  wlEh  you  today.  It  Is  our  belj^^ir 
EhAif^whaiiidacision  Mkars  oaderstand  Ehe  problms  and  Eha  a  ansa  of  urgency 

■Minatini  fros  Eha  grassropEa  leveli  solutlona  can  be  designed  whicti  will 
truly  ci^eata  changa,  _  ^  ^ 

Thank  yuu. 
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'          /  =  .     ita^B^E  by  WlUagd  Wlrftz^  Mabgg  og  the             ^     :  ' 

^av  '  Naclaoal  GoBBiUflslgn  QQ  Wagkltig  Wgaea^  before  t$ie  : 

^:  -j"*^'-:^                  ^  ign<t«  CoaalRgeg  on  Htaan  RcMUgets ^  Waahlngtgn^  ^'c.               -''  f-'^  '!^' 

"  :       ■           January  31^  1979 .   '     *    =  "  •           ^  .    '      ■ ' / ■ 

^    .         .  .    ,  .  '   ;    ■  '    :  ■        '     .    .  ■■.'■■''/S 

;i».T.'M  .  :      Mr*  Ch*  and  e^bsra  of  ehe  Coniitceei  ■  *    •  -  ;rv- 

ijfe-b.:?,":  '  ■.  . ■  ^  ^  r       ■  ■        ■■  .  ^  .       .  ,  .•   .  ■       •  Vsyti'-' 

/|f  ap^paagance  Here  tfiday  la  ag  another  a^bei?*  of  che.Hatldnal  Cs^^iU^^ 

j-T^.  .         eq  yorklBg  Woaien,..  Xe  la  as  uilfQrtlHiaEe^^pllaequence  fFsm  the  Co«iifir»^'i"^^ 

/  icandpolnt,  and  Eht  Capilaaien'i,  d£  a  cbAfliceing  esaalcaent  «hleh  ■^f^eludM  Ji 

£he  parElclpaElon  In  chla  hearing  a f  GoBffilAlan.:cmalr  ,ille4bet    i',oitrtfi,  vhe^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

l^i     -      J*  tivlni  so  Bueh  of  heraell  and  aeesBpllshing  as  aueh  in  pr^oElng  iS'^  >ur-  -^^'^ 

; 'posea^-you- are  =pur3iiing .  .  -  ^  : 

^  ■         -     .     "       ■  ■      ■     .  '  ■         .  ;      ■  .  ■  •■■ 

^■i.^..^-  I£  has  bean  auggaaCed  thac  i  suoBafize  what  ay  four  eail^sauea  nn  the  "  X ''^^ 
y -  '       p       '     '     '  '        .  -■      -  ,  ■  ;^v?^?:^??^;" 

HaEional  Coiiraiaaion  an  Working  Waraen  have  said  tg  ydu»    thar  wduli       a*        v^^  '^^^^ 

f-  wi        oiaEaka.    Tha  iioac  ertcieal  quaatlgn  in.Ehia  ts         the  ^ry Chen ciwi     ;\  fll; 

. .     c        ..  ....  .  --^        '  ^  ';v 

-  ,  voUes,  of  33  ffllllien  people  like         Cfeaaegj  Helisn  HfilUnnen,  Jetty  Sfi^era,  ;^^^ 

^■^g-  and  Bgn^qie  Vaughn  are  goini  ta  gei  heard  in  a  way  that  eaygia.  V,Tiaf3ve^  -  -^^^^t 
6he  answer  co  that  queatien  aJ^  be,  it  Is  ssfc  by  putting  vhaft  fth#^;  si^y  AEtf^  .  -rf 
the  ^ftrda  of  theae  of  ua-«ha  ihink  iks  s^re  theii  eanvteeidns,  but  who  al^^  rj 

V-'  knsvvthat  w«  lack  dependable  underatanding       not  jusp    because  of  aaUne*^*;;' ./^^ 

but  beeauae  wr  live  In  W^ahjliigtqng  D,C*,  are  well  paid  proferileaals, 
have  1«E  nurael¥ia  get  e^ndillsned  ib  accepting  the  world  and  rt^s  rw-tt^ty  ^ 
and  peopia  thr&u^h  the  alwaya  dlstdf  ting, .  of  ten  opaque,  leokifig 

^  ataciari^s.  .  ^  r  -     -  'j'-:^-'M 
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.1  should  like,  laseead,  t©  calk  abouc  this  coBaynleatlen  gap..  The 
siearest  lna£rueUofi|  (fca  thm  18  Donshs  of  the  NCWWa  Qperatisn  is  that 
so  far  is  the  Bltuatlen  af  working  vomsa  is  conaeFned*^  especially  thac  of 
"the  iOl"    we  are  talking  aboMC  today.*  idWs  aren't  letting  throuih.  The 
-defflocraay  seems  eo  have  here  both  a  speech  defeat  and  a  bad  ear.  ^Bo  I  - 
aa  loini  to  ^ry  to  describe  very  briefly  what  wejiave  learned  In  this  year  V 
and  a  half  about  chlg  problea  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  about  it*  and  " 
then  fBake  what  may  sees  a  vpry  SBall  suggestion > 

Jean  Goodin,  Exicuttve  Director  of  the  NCWW,  has  alreWdy  reported  to 
you  on  the  CosBissioh*s  principal  effort  to  laeeE  this  problea.  -lach  of  tbe  ' 
five  regional  see  tings  arranied  by^  the  NCWW  has  braught  tageth^lSO  to  200  ^ 
wi^en  who  are  in  occupations  most  likely  to  be  lower  paid,  to  ha^  inad^quats 
.fringe  benefits,  to  offer  few  avenues  of  proBOtion,  and  ts  be  pe^naed  by  ^ 
women.    These  clericaU  sales,  servlte/ faetpry  and  craft  werkeriHave 
spoken  out  at  these  meetings  with  unalsl^akabie  authority.    And  they  have  not 
only  been  heard,  they. have  been  listened  to       by  staff  and  sesbers/of  the 
HCWW,  by  chose  who  ™e  to  these  regional- Beetlngs  fren  gorporationi,  lab^r 
uniena,  aehoo la,  federal  and  scaie  and  loea|  ageneies  and  by  the  local 
GoiBisunitiea  at.  large,  for  these  regional  seetinga  have  .accracted  extraerdinary. 
oedia  coverage  -   ieydnd  talking  and  listening,  there  has  been  new  understanding,, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  tal^ng  of  new  steps. toward  solutions.  >  \ 
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*-^y'P^^«^^       ehwe  reilgnal  ffl«etlnii,  buc"  also  as  a 
c9n8.quenM  gf  ether  aetlvieUs.  tht  Cs^lgiisn  ha^  U^v^iop^d  an  active 
esKMpondinqe  ^  sn  alaosc  a  pergonal  basis  ~  wich  what  are  nsw  dv'er 
a  thpusand  weaen  around  the  cmintfy.    We  den      InitUEe  ihese  eicehanies.  - 
but  we  do  read  and  ItsEen,  and  we  de  respond  as  fully  ag  our  fadilUiia      /  ' 
perHtt.    Seae  CypUai  eseerpts  free  a  few  of  thea^  leCEefs  are  atckehed 
ce  this  ifr^ant.  Here  aiain,  It  w^ild  mute  op  diminish  th^lr  meaiage  ^ 
to  preauae  fto  s™atlie  theri.    Th^  Ceaaittee  members  will  read  them,  knowing 
the  iBpoPEknee.,  te  democracy *s  proceas  that  these  who  have  written  thege 
iacters  will  knew,  that  you  have  read  Eh^.  ' 

The  Ndvw  has  pursued  this  e&BBunleaEion  purpose  furEher  by  deyeispini  ' 
a  quegEiennal^e  whieh  wag  ineludsd  In  the  iepttmber,  If 78  Iggue  ef  elghE  '  " 
national  woaen'g  aaga|lnes  asi  a  aiaiber  of : labor  union  publieations.  While 
the-l|OpOO0  women  who  responded  to  Ehls  queSElonnalre.  are  hot  a  sgUneifie 
sample  ef  all  women,  Ehey  represenc  a  large  number  who  hgd  the     "  " 

destre  Eo  r'^igpond  to  Ehe  quesElonnairf?  and  In  wany  qaggg  wrote  lettira  td  - 
elaboraEe  Oh  Ehelr  responses.    Tabulations  have  been  cUmpleEed  ^for  abouE  ■.     '  . 
4f,poo    of  chese  quesEionnaireg  (referred  te  as  "the  magailne  gurvey*')  . 
We  have  also  sEudied  the  very  ragenelJ  e.f^pTdt^^^  q,..ii^y  "f ^  ^plo^Tnent 
iurvey.  dondueted  by  the  UniverslEy  ofHle^iigan's  IngtiEuteMor  Social 
Researgh  (referred  to  as  "the  ISR  survey"), 

.In  these  few  sinuEeg,  I  ean  only  try  Eo  auggest  what  emerge  as  the  . 
major  nesgages  eonftalnW  In  Ehts  mountafn  of  InforBation  from  the  regional 
meeElnga,  froa.  the  Commigsion'g  .edrreapondeneS,  from  Ehe  preliminary^ data  on 
Ehe  Biagaiine  survey,  and  In  the  lil  survey. 
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On«,h««  le  do  wleh  ch«  Job  leself.    latpanfllon  of  the  lervice  seeter* 
c»bin«d  yiEh  A  hlaEqify  ©f  sax  ag«f#oEyplng  la  saalgnlog  jeba  aaong  men 
nod  t«qD9n,  hsa  harded  voaea  Igt©  look^ailke  jobs,  behind  typevrlters.  In 
fEQi!^       file  cAbinsEs;  over  aslsa  caunlera,  or  bealde  oEhers  wiEh 
ftiabi«  f  Ingaft.  aaa^bllng  a^ll  mlmmttpnU  gadgeta;    Mfl,  Ehegg  Ehey  g_Eay  , 
AmOQg  Ehoaa  who  have  hsd  any  probi^a  alth  ghsif  JeBi^^iai  of  every  Een 
tfOBen  In  Ehe  SOI  pass  laek  of  qppofEunlEy  Eo  .adyanee  ag.  a  problem*    tJhefi  - 
she  was  inEefvlewed  for  a  slide  ppeaeaEaEion  the  NCWW  has  devaloped. 
Ha.  Tina  Luhaon  puE  It  With  alaple^eloqueneei    "I've  never  had  any  trouble 
latting  a  Jobl'^jukE  getElni  ahead",  _  /       .   _  '  ^ 

"The  saae  Ehin|  geta  said  ft  lot  of  different  wiy^.    Early  retufn^froa 
Ehe  isagazint  iurysy  find  feur  sue  of  every  sen  workers  in  "she  001"  sa^g 
Ehelr ' Jobs,  don' t  use  Ehe  skills  Ehey  already  have*    Hearly  half  of  Eheai  say 
they  have  bq  ehanee  te  train  for  a  bacEer  job.    Three  suC  sf  ten  report  a  '^^^ 
lack  of.  eounaeling  ab^ut  alternative  job  opportunlEy  and  tralnini.    The  \ 
failure  to  advanae,  geupled  with  eulEural  IndoeErinsElQn  absuE  women's" 
oc€Upaelohal  capablllEiea,  resulEs  in  one  out  of  four  saying  Ehey  laek  the 
%ielf'"jionf  idence  ^o  geE  ahead  ,  '  ,     .  -zj  "   '  ^ 

You  realiie  froai  these  answers  and  .letters  what  /  ihould  have  been  clear 
betareT^bTIE'^iefiTO  Eh¥t""for  a  greaE  l^^wofflern^Eakl^^ 

outside  Ehe  home  isn*E  a  matter  of  aubatltutini  one  kind  of  work  for  anoEhtri' 
what  lE  means  is  double  duty  —  aoonllghtini,  or  perhaps  "star-llshEing"  exeept 
that  Ehii  aoimds  beEter  than  lE  is.    Qnly  141  of  women  in  Ehe  ISR  au^ey  , 
reporE  EhaE  Job  and  family  liie' don* E  inEerfere  wlEh  each  other*  .Aasng  the 


■  ■  ■■-    .  ;         ■  -.264  -  ,  .  "    ...  '-.  -r  -^^ 

441  ol'sArried  working  weaea,  only  5Z  repOfE  the  husband's  spending  as  such    :.  ^ 
«tf^3  1/2  hpurs^  day  en  hose  chores.    If  llalEtd,  oppsrcuniEles  en  che  new! 
•Job  away  fros  h^e  ara  par c.  of  the  preblis,  che  rest  of  ie  la  the  unchanging  * 
"er  only  slowly  ehangiag  "ter^  and  conditions"  of  the  job  at  haai.    Wheri'  .  ; 
all  the  old  duties  still  have  to /be  perfarmed,.- body  and  slnd 'ssi  under  the 
double  burdg^,     (If  1  say  interject  a  peraenal  nege  here,  Mr.  ChatraanV  it ' 
usuld  be  to^  peint  But  how  we  color  and  distort  our  thinking  about,  this  ' 
,  sltt^Cton  by  using  the.  term  "working  women"  to  Include  only  those  who  f>^rk 
outside  the  hsme^    This  usage  conceals  the  "double  duty"  fact*)  ^'^ 

The  double  duty  has.  double  disadvantages .    it  means,  according  to  the  ^\ 
prelialnary  data  on  the  magazine  surv^y^  that  391  of  the     women  working - 
both  at' home  and  outside  r'eper^  no  tise  to^pursue  their .  educationi.  50%  of 
those  in  clerical,  sales  and  blue  cellar^  jobs  ("the  SOI")  say  they  have  no 
time,  for  leisure ,    The  ether  part  of^  it  is,  that  when  the  hone  duty  is 
liglitenedj  there  is  often  a  persistent  hangover  of  doubt  ajs  to  whether  It 
should  have 'been*    A  nursa's  aid  In  Denver  sums  it  upi    Vlt's  hard  not  to 
feel  bad  about  what  you  can't  do  for  your  family"^  '  ^ 

For  women  with  young  children,  the  respTonslblllty  for  their  care  la 
particularly  hardte  deal  with,    Even  aiaong  those  mothers  now  working,  .  * 

presisabiy  having  made  soaa  agraageBenca  for  the  chlldrenjs  care,  alffiost ~  - 
three  out  of  ten  In  the  sagatlne  survey  say  they  still  have  to  work  out    ^  ■■  ^ 
better  child  care  arrangesenta^    Data  now  beitig  tabulated.  Indicate  that  ^       -  .  >^ 
the  figure  will  .be  mugh  higher  for  women  who  are  not  wofking  outside  the 
hosie,/but  who    want  to^    The  ISR-survey  confirms  what  is  general  Imowledge, 
hut  nonetheless  soberingi  ' when  parents  i  both  of  whoB  are  working,  dose  to 
a -day  when  one  of  thes  must  stay^home  from  work  to  take  gare  of  the  .(children 


iE  will  ba'ch«  wiffl^n  four  esaea  out  of  every  five.  - 

Thara  if  Uma  hari  only  to  Augfast  briefly  the  ehree  dlflerene  typ^s 
of  aafaagea  Ehat  sona  thi^ough  freo  the^^a  various  sources  of  iRfQnaatlon  Ni< 
fagloQAl  disloiUea,  eorregpondenca,  brdadgr  aufVeya. 

^  These  iDipllEaElofis  lHaiUda  ^e  laportsnsg  of  equal  pay,  fe  jMl  appertunlty 
sort. adeqUiLta  child  ears  provisions,  and  a  dQien  ochar  epa^lfiqs. 

They  InelUdeV       snocher  level*  eKe  lapoftinde  of  fuller  Vealliaclon  that 
BBst  of  thaie  aren't  juat  "women 's  problafflg",  presenting  ''woaen's  Issufes", 
but  ara^ra^har  huaan  prgbieas^ln  Which  wotnen  and  man  have        or  ought  to. 
have  —  equal  sCa^as.    Any  ass'^ptlon  that  adequace  pifgvlslo'n  for  children's 
cars  la  lass  Isportant  to  fathers  Chan  to  sotheri  only  aakas  you  wont  to  get 
chat  fallacy  out'^of  our  t^lnklni  and  our  system  as  fast  as  possible^  It  la 
only  part  oCjh^^^nt_that  ^here  are  growing  numbers  of  jchlldren  in  homes 
with  only  a  father  pre^nt . 

Hen's  jobs  and  efflployment  4ra  going  to  be  effected  strongly  by  any 
large^acale  change  Ln  the  ahspe  of  woDen's  employveht , opportunities.  The 
fact  tiiat  a  large  number  of  .women  are  Idcked  into  a  tiroad  lower  band  Of        '  ■  ■ 
Jobs  In  terms  of  psy»  advanceaen-t,  and  fringe  beneflti  Is  a  consent  on^the 
forces.  In  the  icbnomy  that  generate  such  large  ni^bers  of  such  jobs.  ^ Looking 
at  Che  quest ion  of  how  tftey  are  to  be  distributed  between  sen  and  women  only 
^^leada  Into  the  under^lyin^  problem  of  how  to  upgrade  these  jobs  on  a  large^  fi. 
scale  basis  -.  m      ■  ■ 


l^  iB  #ir#Ady  eatrgiag  that  Eh«  deosrai  for  equAl  pay  for  #qual  wsrk  j 
(  vhieh  mky  be  a  -'woskta'a  iiaue")  Is  a  pcefaQC  to  InvliEtQce  oa  eo^parilbla^ 
pay  fdr  vdrk  d£  €^ptrable  value  <whi€h  is  nsc) . 

The  cufrenE  agsriida  q£  what  are  being  ealkgd  absuE  sa  wsmen'a  prsbleoa 
is  aaeuaily  an  agenda  b£  h^iaa  esnyema  ^hac  ic  li  high  tlsa  wa  put  in  th% 
fir^C  ,£la£e  instead  df  asBepIaee  else       dstm  the  line.  . 

As  i  have  indigsEed.  esrllerf  hsweve^t  gur  atrOngest  ahaired  feeling  bn 
,the  National  Csssi^slsn  13  Ehafc  Ehe  underlying  s^ssage  here  is  that  denqaracy*s 
•ssenclal < pslicy^naklng  prseess  JusE  ^sn'C  wsrWlng  effecllvaly  yet  in  Ehis 
area  chat  whll^  there  is  unquesEisnsbly  ^  new  national  purpose  to  "do 

abnithlng    about  woman's  rights" ^  bo  suffiqient' eonsenaUs  h^s  developed; yet      '  ~ 
about  whae  the. right  and  suffiqlefit  enawers  are  ^«  or  even  what  the  real  root, 
probleaa  are*    This  Is  espeelally  true  with  respeet  to  "the  BQ%*\    It  lan*t 
just  a  satter  of  , remedies  to  be  propounded  by  government^  for  these  problems 
are  embedded  In  the  dynamicp  at  private  institutions  anil  in  the  inertlal. 
forges  thai  affect  people's  thinking ^    there  wouldn't^ be  agreeaent  about  how 
another  |1D  billion  should  be  spent  In  this  area  even  If  the  Con|;regs  were 
willing  to  appropriate  such  a  sis*  whl^h  It. Isn't.  ^  . 

'■ '  This  Is  noE  a  gouns.el  of  despair  o^  delay,    ioaeone  said  at  one  of  the3e  = 
^grass  roots  regional  meetings  th^E  ''this  la  like  a  young  maple  |vit  breaking 
through  the  groimd.    You  see  only  a  llttlei  but  enough  to.  proolie  wha^t,  with  ; 
proper  qare,  is  to  dome"^    f^at  was  said  at  those  meetings  made .sense, -and  ■ 
Ie  waa^  said  withouE  rancor.    Tl^etfe  Is  nanlf est  willingness  to  listen  if 
someone  else  will,  too.    There  are  all  the  makings  of  epnstruetlve  accotd,  , 


...  .  ■  ■ 

>^BuE-Eh«f^}i«f  goe  BO  b€  isae  bsccet  way  developtu       gly4fi|  efficcive 
expcesaldn  ^.snd  jTrevldlng  .ef ftetlve  hearing  —  to  fthese  veieis. 

snly  augga^glon  I  can  sake  Ir  ^yiag  CQ  sound  aqeklnily  Inftdiquite; 
McivsfChfileaap  w#  f8«l  f Fum  ^eur  m*rlen§^e  that  sne  of  the  beat  liivescaents 
la  §hia  area  right  now  would  be  te  prsvlde^an  a  aueh.  breadef  bssla  che  - 
fclhd  of' firuiBS  and  the  ee^unlcaglen  paEcern  the  HCWW  has  bsen  ax5eFiaienc<ng 

with.    \  ^ 

Thsrs  arr  two  key  elesenti,'    One  la  mgecings  at  the  ,lseal  eegaunlcy 
.lavBl  in  whlph  there  ii  broad  partlelpatlon  by  wgrhln^  woffien  thiaselves,  with 
fflsanlngful  parEtelpatlon,  Eos,  by  Ehsie  who  can  f^gpond  Ee  their  eonsEruetlve 
prepoaals  Ehrotigh  esnerete  action.    Where  we  have  held  five  aueh  ffleeElnga  in 
Eha  pasE  yssfi  Ehere  shotfld  be  SQO  in  the  next  three  yean, 
„  .    The  other  key  elssent  is  a  'Central  group,  within  the  private  iector. 
In  whUh  a  crue  and  tienest  and  full  pafEnershlp  is  developed  between  pedpl^^ 
■ueh  aa  ehe  four  you  have  hsard  he^e  goday  and  oEhers  who  eah  be  elfBStlve  *  . 
links  to  the  eiCabliahed  aieneleg  r^l  reipohalble  qesaiunlEy  and  atate  and  ^ 
naElanol  acTiloni^  publls  and  ppt'^ate  allke^  ^  ■  ' 

Thd  HOsW  has  been  enablfed  Eo  garry  out  what  Is  In  effect  a  pllsE  prsjeefc 
by  a  9^11  buE  erlEicaliy  IspertanE  grant  frOB  Ehe  Hatlonal  Instltut^  ^^f    .  ^. 
iduGftlonv*--  by  reiylni  on  a  ana  11  buE  tetally  dedieated  ataf f.  *-/"and  by 
drawing  an  what^?«e  have  found  to  be  gratifying  support  aourees  available  ' 
EhreughQUE  Ehe  eouutry.    We  estlmaEe  the  eeat  .o|  whaE  «e  propose  —  the 

Seed  iioney  whleh  dould  be^ompounded  many  tiaes  ov^r  In  a  variety  of  ways  

aE  about  SlO  njilllon."^  ; .  - 


Thtr*  Isn't  ttag  h«fe  fer  th*  dsEailid  develepa^nt  of  this  auiiescian 
which  would  glvi  lE  sore  aubptance.    We  weuld  welccn?  the  opporcunlcy  to 
calk  with  the  Ce^itlee  ata£i  Jbsut  what        h^ve  In  aind,     ik^.A.  if  chis 
ahduld  ssuRd  In  any  «ay  pelf-9?"vlng  so  far  a§  clie  Conmlsalon  Is  canMEnid, 
Shall  weuld  have  te  be  bgeause  we  haven't  be^n  able  here  to  eOnvey  the  iplrlt 
Ehat  hai  Inspired  the  HC^AJ.) 

Qnee  eore,   In  eleslngj  I  neEe  the  realliatlen  chac  what  hag  been  lald 
hare  flafca  the  reaetten  that  wi?fit  Is  needed  Is  not  sore  taLklng  hut  sere 
doing.    We  all  agree  en  chla.    We  knew  at  the  same  timm  r.hat  we  fate  a  Jeb 
here  ef  firming  up  a  foundation  In  bread  underitanding  and  in  censensua 
upon  which  we  can  build  our  hopes  and  even  a  dfeaea  or  two.    The  prsblgoi  is 
thae  we  are  dealing  net  with  asiie  new  crisis  that  has  developed  suddenly, 
but  with  a  sefteus  flaw  and  fault  whieh  has  been  1;^  our  system  and  eur  thinking 
for  so  long  that  It  is  very  hard  te  root  tc  sue.    We  are  trying  to  change     '  ^ 
what  we  have  always  taken  for  granted, 

So  we  have  cane  here  co  say,  before  the  legislature  of  the  oldest,  truest 
living  democracy  chat  our  ai^perlenee  seeaa  Kq  us  te  cofflmend  this  extensf.On  of  ' 
the  authentic  Araerlcan  ganblei     that  If  the  right  c^munleatian  ehannels  are 
established  th-   right  answers  are  going  to  cene  through  thea,  that  eitl^ena 

create  the  society  they  want.    The  weraen  In  this  eountry  who  are  working 
both  at  home  and  outalde  the  horf,  especially  "the  SQI"  who  in  aese  ways 
realize  the  smalies'   returns  on  their  human  investment  in  democracy's  labors, 
want  very  fiiueh  to  have  a  chance  te  halp  prove  this. 
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IXCIRPTS  OF  LEHERS  FROM  WORKING  WOMEN 


"There  1i  i  definite  lack  of  concern  by  my  fmployer  f.o  expose  rnlnorltles  and 
--wom^n.  to  othtr  aspects  of  our  induitry.    One  must  thriaten  to  leave  to  get  the 
kind  of  attention  that  leads  to  more  compitltlve  job  skills.    This  is  one  tic* 
tic  used  to  keep  ui  in  'fiowhere'  positions*    Career  counseling  should  be  a 
largef  pi^t  of  tr.^ining.    And  above  all,  one  needs  to  know  when  to  change  jobs, 
be  it  for  money,  responi!biHty»  power*  or  just  pleasure.:"  (HASSACHUSETTS) 

"I  want  to  break  out  of  my  highly  skilled  but  low  paylna  job,    I  tried  search- 
ing for  other  forms  of  employtwnt  I  could  handle  but  found  that  personnel  dlrec- 
tors  would  say,  'Well»  yoy've  been  in  that  business^  for  8  yiari  and  that's  really 

.  too  Idng  to  make  a  break  arfd  try  something  na*.'  I  have  newsVor  them.    With  3S 
or  mare  working  years  ahead  of  me,  I  00  intend  to  mak^  a  break.    Personnel  direc- 
tors  should  change  their  attitudes,    fhey  might  just  find  themselvei  with  new, 
ejccitedi  interested  workers*  Instead  of  the  same  old  bored  people  rtho  no  longer 
put  100%  into  a  job  because  they  just  don't  care  anymore."  (CALlFbRNlA) 

■  I  /  "  '     -  '    '  - 

ThQughtl  from  a  worrah  whose  children  ire  grown  but  who  worked  throuqhout  their 
formative  ytars     ,  "During  my  years  as  a  working  mother,  I  often  wondered  if 
the  boys  were  all  right,    I  wished  so  often  there  was  some  aqency  that  wqu^d 
provide  supervised  play  or  activl^ty  between  school  closing  and  my  return  from 
^'f'k.  _  Sunwirs  were  difficult,    'mere  were  structured,  activities  but  still  much 
'free'  t line.    The  constant,  nagging  worry  didn't  do  much  for  my  efficiency  or 
disposition.    I  see  this  pattern  being  repeated  In  whole  or  in  part  in  many  areas 
of  life  today.    One  of  my  sons  has  custody  and  care  of  his  four  children,    I  think 

,  he,  too,  will  be  old  before  his  time."  (STATI  UNKNOWN) 

\:  On  the  *ouble  standard  existing  in  offices  ...  "I  havR  been  here  15  years  and  I 
am  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  lowly  status  I  have  even  thoufh  I  run 
the  whole  office  for  the  men.    Llkfi,  (the  men)  take  the  afternoon  off  to  play 

i  .golf  but  I  stay  in  the  office  because  (they  might  need  me) i  (The  men)  pick  up 
the  na*  car  in  the  afternoon  but  (I)  takt  a  vacation  day  (to  pick  up  mine). 
The  problems  the  men  have  with  their  children  and= wives  is  alio  handled  in  a 
different  manner,    toe  employee  lost  more  work  because  of  his  wife*s  drinking 
problem  than  I  did  when  my  husband  died  of  cancer."  (MICHIGAN) 

"I  am  16,  mother  of  2  children  whom  I  have  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  parents.. 
Their  father  left  mt  at  17,  pfegnantp^without  even  a  high  school  education.  I 
still  carry  the  dream,  that  someday  I'll  make  enough  roney  to  care  for  my  child- 
ren.   I.  have  had  jobs  turned  down  to  me  because  I  was  very  young  and  may  femarrv 
and  have  more  children  (I  can't),    I  coi^ld  write  you  a  boik  on  how  distrusted 
.young  dlyoreed  women  are,"  =  (TEXAS) 

*'Vm  on  sick  leave  from  nw  Job  and  i^y  problems  are  directly  related  to  (having  . 
to)  work,  run  a  household  and  care  for  children.    I  get  only  two  weeks  vacation 
and  there  are  certain  times  when  I  must  use  vacation  days  for  field  trips  at  my 
chlldrijn's  school,  sick  children,  parent- teacher  conferencis,  school  enroll- 
ment days,   doctor' 1  appolnftients  for  children,    etc.        (many  of  my  co- 
workers and  i  are)  tired,  don't  have  time  to  eMpress  ourselves »  or  time  to 
be  alone."  (MICHIGAN) 


"Can  you  tnllghten  me  as  to  rny  righ.ts  as  i  part-time  Salts  clerk  in  a  departnifnt 
store?    I  object  to  the  term  'flt^lble'  when  it  comes  to  oettlnq  a  lob  since 
the  word  sews  to  mean  availabll  Ity^ny  time  Of  the  day  or  nightj  Sundays  and 
holidays.    No  benefits  are  given,    mi  store  has  had  a  64t  turnoyer  of  employeei- 
in  the  last  year,"  '(KENTUCKY) 

"The  area  of  education  for  women  who  are  the  head  of  their  households  1s  so  lack* 
ing  I  could  go  on  for  pages,  but  (hare  are)  a  few  points:    1,    iecause  of  the  nteds 
of  their  children,  mothers  who  lupport  famll ies  .should  be  allowed  financial  aid 
for  part' time  Schooling,    2.  Trade  schools  and  Junior  colleges  should  offer  coyrsti 
In  the  evenings  which  could  be  spread  out  to  mett  the  needs  of  .work inq  mothers. 
3*    This  country  should  someday  realize  that  education  pays  off  and  should  be 
willing  to  jislst  really  motivated  and  capable  students  no  matter  what  their 
ffimily  circumstances  art."  (FLORIDA) 

"J  have  been  out  there  -  in  the  male  world  of  corporate  non-equal ity  -  and/I  hivt 
been  at  the  kitchen  sink>    toth  posUlons  need  realigning.    Just  let's  make  sure 
diere  Is  a  50%  female  volet  In  the  n^  rules."         ^  (PENNSyLVANlAj 

"t  work  two  Jobs,  one  full-time  as  a  secretary  and  one  part-time  as  a  sales  clerk, 
f  work  two  jobs  to  help  me  and  my  husband  get  by.    He  works  full-time  and  over- 
time when  possible.    We  are  paying  two  mortgages;  my  mother-in-law's  arid  our 
own."  (MARyLANDj 

"I  work  in  a  private  nursing  home  and  have  been  there  alnwst  11  years.  I  mke 
$2.85  an  hour  (no  benefits  either).    Talk  about  earnings  gap!'*  (PINNiYLVANlA) 

"...(the  county)  has  not  reclassified  anyone  In  my  unit  since  197S,    So  hirt  I 
sit,  still  making  S4,79  an  hour."  (WISCQNSIN) 

I  hate  interviewing!    I'd  rather  go  over  Nlaqra  ^alls  in  a  barrel.  Women 
have  to  be  taught  from  an  early  age  that  it*s  not  wrony  to  SILL  thtif  strong 
paints,  or  cover  up  their  weak  ones,"  (NEW  YORK) 

"I  believe  the  principal  proble^iis  wamin  in  tK."  working  world  have  are?  1,  having 
to  hold  down  2  jobs,i         working  for  pay  plus  keepiny  a  household  running  and 
caring  for  childfenV.  and  2*  women  are  not  given  sirldus  cireer  counseling  tarly 
enough  for  it  to  make  any  differinc?  in  what  c^regrs  they  choose.    The  greatest 
need  is  COUNSELING,  COUNSILINS  AND  if^RF.  COUNSELING.  '  (STATE  UNKNOWN) 

"Sinalt  parents  like  mysilf  (e^cperii'nce)  ireat  frustration  in  not  being  able  to 
advance  because  of  educational  def iciinclas ,    I  have  Iried  to  attend  school 
at  night  while  working  full-tinie  and  raising  ?ny  children,  but  have  been  * 
forced  to  postpone  my  education  until  the  time  when  my  cMldriri  are  older. 
Without  further  education  I  cannot  howe  hi  pronreis  to  a  mort  res pons ib'e  job* 
I  am  representativi  Df  many  divorced  mothers  in  tha  7Q*s  -  enjoy  v^orkin  but 
find  chiM  care'dlfflcultiej,  and  Impossibil  Itv'of  furthtrlng  nty  education 
definite  drawbacks."  '  (Ntl^  YORK) 

"The  p>  Imary  nroblem  I  find  today  Is  that  anployers  are  prajudiced  aplnst  women 
over  3S,    I  am  very  presintabli\  my  qua! ificatians  ari  ijecellent,  I  an  very 
conscientious,  yet  I  hive  found,  especially  In  the  past  several  ytars,  that  many 
bosses  today  are  that  in  naine  only-*they  are  not  quallfitd  for  their  various  posi  = 
tions.    [  find  that  the  more  I  show  what  I  am  capable  of  doing,  the  more  v^rk 
is  piled  on  me.    That  Is  being  taken  advantage  of  and  what  can  one  do  about 
it?-'-  V  ■  (CALIFORNIA) 
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Ixcfppts 

''I  work  fulHlmi  and  love  It.  iut  I  m  now  at  in  age  when  I  ha/t  to  decide  ibQut 
^  haying  children.    Uwant  them  disparately.    Yet  I  feel  trapped.    I  would  nied  to 

work  for  f  nanclal  and  pfofesilonal  reasons,  tow  mych  eailer  it  woul erb^  If  child 
,xare  facllitliS  ware  avaflable  in  or  niar  {whire  I  work).'^  (DRYLAND) 

"r  Hvt  In  a  small  rural  csnmunity.    There  ii  NO  public  traniDortatlon  available 
E  im  a  widow  wth  5  children  (and  work).    All  government  qood       are  for  children 
whose  parent(s)  ara  home  to  act  as  taxi  driveri.    Nothing  afti-  5-30  or  B  pm  for 
ch   dren  or  myself.    My  chlldrgn  suffer  btcayie  I  work  to  Support  them.  The 
Children  on  welfarf  get  ail  the  free  things."  (OK's/.HOMA) 

"A  major  neetl  Is  before  and  after  school  care  for  early  grade  school 
y^^^^'     .  (WISCONSIN) 

.  "All  my  education  did  not  prepare  me  for  the  pressures  of  |4-hour^a^day  care  of 
sinall  children."  (^1^  yj^l^j 

"What  I  i^ant^  In  a  Job:  K  challenge-,  2.  satisfictlon  of  helping  someonti  3  rorn 
to  grow  as  a  person  and  as  a  professional ;  4,  fle^dble  enough  hours  not  to  mak# 
my.family  suffer;  5,  recognition  for  what  is  done;    6.  evaluation  of  ho^  it  i% 
donevxs  '  (^g^  YO^j^j 

"Why  would  (I)  like  a  job  outside  the  home?    In  my  case*  (Ifs)  the  fact  that  a 
.  Job  can  provide  far  more  than  a  salary;    competition*  achievement  ^-fralse 
no  one  is  here  writing  up  terrific  evalu^itions  on  how  well  I  change  a 
■■^P^''^"  '  ,  '   (STATE  UNKNOWN) 

"Someday  Vm  in  hopes  our  government  witV  see  fit  to  live  people  credit  for  their 
hours  spent  in  volunteer  work,    H  would  encourage  more  of  it  and  oerhaps  give 
people  a  chance  to  see  just  how  it  can  improve  their  own  lives  as  well  as  gheer 
up  or  bring  joy  to  those  they  serve."  (CALIFORNIA)*  ^ 

'•Retirement  income  H  a  function  of  earnings  (and)  THIS  is  where  the  working 
woman  Is  hurt.    The  day  I  sfop  working  ii  the  day  that  frtv  home  cf  30  years  goes 
on  the  market,    it  frightens  me."  (MASSACHUSETTS) 

"Traveling  time  to  reach  my  job  (Is  my  problem).    It  adds  4  to  5  mar%  a  day  to 
m^B  hour  day.    Limited  fle5(1t1me  has  helped  because  we  can  leas  j  a  little  before 
thr  rush  hour  buylns,  however,  if  we  coul  i  work  our  40  hours  in  4  days»  one  day's 
traveling  time  would-be  el Imint ted, "  (NEW  YORK) 

M  think  I  have  a  deep-seated  fe&.*  of  responsibility  which  Interferes  on  some 
basic  Uvel  wieh  my  dev^^lopment  into  more  lucrative*  cheers.    The  *  'nd  of  self- 
confidef^e  I  lack  fi  probably  the  same  thlf'j  many  women  complain  about?  early 
childhood  conditioning  to  stay  home,  to  accept  the  guidance  of  otheri,- leave 
decision  making  up  to  others,  stay  out  of  the  lime-light,  avoid  being  noticed 
by  others."  (STAtf  UNiqoWN) 

J^After  a  28  year  marriage,  my  husband  wanted  out,  and  I  reCurned  to  the  world  of 
work,  outside  fhe"  home,^   Well    from  being  *just  a  housewifes'  I  became,  'just'  the 
satron  for  the , pal  ice  department,  then  'just'  a  citrk  and'  today  I  am  'Jiiif  the 
receptionist,  and  •ji.t'  the  m^ll  girl.    One  day  I  shall  write  a  book  about  being  . 
.Just,'    I  am  a  little  p«5ple,  but  I  know  that  I  am  needed  and  do  a  very  good 
jOb^".  (CALIFORNIA) 
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Mi,  GoopiN,  Just  a  few  words  of  background,  and  I  do  have  a 
statement  which  has  already  been  presented  to  you* 

The  National  Commission  on  Working  Women  is  a  nongovern' 
mental  body»  funded  principally  by  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion (HEW),  with  special  project  funds  from  private  foundations, 
corporations,  and  unitjns.  So  it  is  a  great  combination  of  funding* 
Also,  the  commiislon  members  are  corporate  executives,  labor 
union,  people  from  the  media,  the  Congress  and  very  importantly, 
from  the  grassroots.  Real  working  women.  The  Chair  of  i*  com- 
mission is  Eiizaheth  Duncan  Koontz,  who  at  one  time  wij:  he 
Director  of  Labor  Women's  Bureau. 

The  ^epartnient  of  Labor  has  focused  on  what  we  call  thu  * 
percent,  and  I  was  talking  with  women  from  your  State,  Sena^ 

Senator  PellV  Could  you  move  a  little  closer  to  the  microphoni*' 

Ms.  GooDiN,  I  am  sorry.  The  80  percent  actually  is  shorthand  for 
women  in  tjie  paid  labor  force  who  art  in  clerical,  sales,  service, 
factory  and' plant  jobs.  These  are  the  lowir  paying  dead  end  kinds 
of  Jobf4.  So  it  is  that  population  that  we  would  like  to  draw  your 
jattent  *n  to  in  terms  of  the  Higher  EducF  ;ion  Act, 

We  were  delighted  when  we  were  i,  ^  the  hearings  on 

women,  and  talking  with  some  of  our  gratis. .  commissioners,"  to 
hear  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  the  disLiL^i  i^hed  chairman  of 
the  full  Senate  committee?,  say  "the  EEOC  has  -  jt  enforced  such 
important  and  necessary  comparable  work  prii!  .r  i?s/"  This  was 
part  of  a  discussion  of  pay  equity,  and  so  forth  11,  .va''inued  to  say' 
that,  '*I  hope  that  now  we  will  be  able  to  build  a  hwdj  '  f  persuasive 
opinion  and  impression  and  experience  that  can  Li^&£?.,^  trough  and 
implem.ent  that. kind  of  comparability  test  in  Uk*      M  pay  aiea/* 

Now,  I  mention  that  only  to  say  that  as  paet  v^^f  our  outreach 
effort  we  have  held  regional  dialogs  with  these  wov^ring  women  all 
over  -the  country.  We  have  also  conducted  a  national  sui'vey  of 
working  women,  which  resulted  in  ISOiOOO  responsea,  accompanied 
by  several  thousand  letters.  We  have,  as  a  resultj  identified"  four 
major  areas  of  cpntern. 

One  is  pay.  The  reas&n  we  are  hare  today  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  education  an*  -raining.  The  women  are  very  aware 
that  this  i^  a  great  need  tl  they  have  as  yet  unmW'Sl together.  It 
is  this  concern  which,  as^  I  v,  brings  us  here  today.  It  is  petthaps 
partly  the  fault  of  a  B'Mk  hich  still  does  not  r^cogni^e  the 
female  work  force  as  permanfci  '^hat  women  rind  themseflves  *n  a 
struggle  to  gain  access  to  the  nkn  .,  training  and  education  that  will 
result  in  personal  growth  and  advancement  on  the  Job, 

The  old  saying,  women  have  jobSj,  and  men  have  caiaers,  still; 
unfortunately,  describes  societal  nttihu de^  toward  women's  wo^k, 

I  'w%nt  to  just  mention  one  of  theflet^t-rs  that  came  in  with  o^r 
questionnairesi  The  wnman  said:         -  i 

,  i  found  myself  fnced  wrh  *nany  problc^inH  doftllng  with  further  education.  I  haVe 
fcnichod  ihi'  consjluHion  if  a  woman  in  nut  ^ivun  a  chancv'  to  pfove  herNelf  on  the 
job  and  st^ek  advancnni  *i  io  that  field,  thon  in  thi4re:;rea|ly  any  rooni  for  a  working 
woinun  to  continue  to  iiHve  for  hergoaTi^'  .  =     '        .  ,  ' 

That  is  the  diUJvnm  that  manj  ,of;,these- women  find  themselves > 
in,..  ■  "  sUiS,  -'^     -  ,         .  " 

Of  the  IfjO^OOO  rr^'iponses  to  our  suryey,  with' regard,  t^  the  que,^- 
tions  concrrning  potential  problems,      perr  jt^— andSthat  rihould 
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Iw  correct^^ri  in  the  original  statemtnt— 46  percent  of  the  woqien  in 
'  the  80  |^44#nt  responded  that  they  had  no  chance  to  train  for  a 
;  tetter  job;  40  pereent  also  laid  that  they  had  no  timo  to  continue 
their  m^ycation.  It  is  the  whole  question  of  the  double  burden,  the 
work  that  women  must  do  at  home,  as  well  as  on  the  job,  that 
leaves  them  very  lacking  of  time. 

Nowj  the  major  points  I  want  to  address  are  in  two  parts.  First 
the  systemic  n^ed.  Women  in  the  80  percent  must  be  recognised  as 
a  SEwial  needs  constituency  in  the  area  of  education,  by  educatbrs, 
by  employersf  by  union  leadere,  and  by  legislator. 

Child  care  proviiions  must  become  standard  to  educational  deliv» 
e^systems  policy, 

There  are  some  other  concerns  here  about  counE^Unf,  about  all 
the  flro|rams  outlined  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  are  in 
the  testimony,  but  I  want  to  get  to  the  second  area  of  needs,  and  to 
say  ythat,  as  Willard  Wirt^  brought  out  so  vividly  during  the  Janu» 
^  grW hearings,  with  regard  to  women  in  the  80  percent,  ■democracy 
haf  a  serious  speech  defect  and  a  very  bad  ear."  He  considers  that 
communication,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  at  the  base  of  the  prdblem  and 
^  s^gests  that  while  the  Federal  Government  should  nof  be  expect- 
^  to  fund  the  entire  solutioni  it  can  "yeast"  the  process  by  r^timu- 
luting  coUabbrative  efforte  al  the  community  level.  ^ 
/  [The  prepared  staternent  of  Ms,  Goodin  followsn  ^ 
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StAtm&nt  by  Join  M.  Goodln, 
E?£t€Uti¥#  Olrtctof 
Nattonal  Gonsnfiston  err  WorMng  Wofwo 

before  the 


srHiTf  sH^comnif  on  iducation,  arts,  and  hwnitiis 

Octobtr  3,  1979 


^  Hp,  Chairaiai     .id  Hmt^r%  of  the  SybcsfliBlttee: 

I  am  Joan  Goodin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Naclonal  Coimjliston  on  Working- 
Women  who§a  secretariat,  the  Center  for  Women  and  Work,  Is  a  unit  of  the  privateg  ^ 
non-profit  National  Kanpowef  institytg,  headed  by  WilUrd  Wirtz,    Nr.  Wlrtz,  who 
also  lervis  on  oyr  Conmlssion,  regrets  he  could  not  be  hera=^tQday,  but  did  ttstlfy 
btfori  the  full  Cofsni^ttee  during  the  hearings  on  "The  Coming  Decider  Imerlqan' 
Wenen  and  Humin  Resources  Policies  and  Programs,"    i  take  this  opportunl^  to  aik 
that  our  ttstimohy  from  those  hearings  ba  made  a  part  of  the  record  here. 

The  National  Coninisflan  m  Working  Womtn  Is  a  nongovernmental  body,  funded 
principally  by  the  Nitionil  Institute  of  Iducation  (HIW),  with  Special  prejict 
funds  from  private  fgundations,  corporations ,  and  unions.    Our  ChaMr  is  Elizabeth 
Duncan  jcoonti,,fofmtr  Oirtctor  of  the  Depirtmint  of  Labor  Women's  Bureiu,  and 
currently  Aisistanfe  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  In  North  Caroilna. 
The  other  2S  ConinUsioners  art  from  buiinessg  labor,  the  education  world,  the 
mtdiap  the  Cengress  and  the  grassroots.    The  inclusion  of  these  Sictors  Of  society 
on  the  Con^lssion  was  purposeful.    It  is  our  firm  btliif  that  until  all  of  these 
k&y  grouBi  understand  and  beccw  sensitive  to  a  problem,  solutions  can  neither  be 
effectively  designed  nor  successfully  implemented. 

The  work  of  the  CsfiiTifssion  is  focussed  on  the  concerns  of  what  we,  call  "the  80S 
This  is  ihorthand  for  that  approjcimate  801  of  the  feirale  work  force  concentrated  in' 
low-pay*ng,  dead-end  Jobs  in  clerical  occupationSi  Sirvice  industrlii,  retail  storei 
factories  and  plants.  -  Unfortunately*  the  traditions  of  our  socie^  have  lupported 
a  kind  of  'ieeond-elass  citizenihip  for  these  women  workers.    Conditions  for  Vfomen 
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cDftcfntrated  \n  thtse  occupitlons  vilth  lo^^wagts  and  few  opp&rtuhUIss  for 
Wvincf^nent  have  not  bttn  sitlifictorlly  cofftctid  by  such  1igiri1atio»i  tht 
1963  Equal  Pay  Act.    Now,  thtre  Is  the  qutstlon  §f  Title  yil  of  the  Civil  Rlf^-  ti 
^et,  and  the  eoactpt  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  value,    ienitor  Harrlion 
yi1l1ams«  tht  dlltinguished  Chair  of  the  fu11  Senate  Committee  on  and  Hi^n 

Rfioyrces  tommenttd  In  Januai^  1979  at  the  Coffinl ttee*s  hearings  o^'   imryi  "The 
EIQC  has     t  enfygedlthli  Jg^gg^ant  and_ngcessary  canparable  work  prlnclple^^ 
I  hope  that  now  we  will  be  abj e  to  biji1j_j^b_ody^  of  persuai  1  ve  op i n  1  on  and 

l^-^-„^iPg^^8nC^  ^^^^        break    through  and  lirolement  jhal_k1nd  of 
c Qinpa ra b n  I  ty  test  In  _th e__f gual  pay_ar ea . *    It  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging 
to  hear  statements  of  that  nature »  espial  ally  at  the  level  of  a  Senate  Coninlttee, 
Woffltn  in  the  80%  work  mostly  out  of  tcononiic  Hied,    lut,  while  pay  iquity  is  a 
highly  desired  goal.  It  Is  only  one  of  the  prime  concerns  txprissed  by  this  group* 

Our  Conmlssion  has  m%  with  and  listened  to  literally  hundreds  of  women  across 
the  entire  country  thfough  a  series  of  Regional  Dlaloguis  designed  specifically  for 
that  purpose.    As  a  result,  we  have  been  able  to  identify  the  major  areas  of  concern 
to  women  in  the  iOl.    Th^  have  told  us  that  they  1  ack  ^Jtrsonal  support  systims  to 
even  begin  to  go  beyond  coping  with  day^to^day  life.    They  have  told  us  that  the 
double  burden  of  job  and  family  Is  too  great  for  them  to  consider  activities  beyond 
the  liimedlate  needs  of  children,  husband  and  boss^   they  have  expressed  frustration 
and  distress  over  the  lack  of  priority  given  to  quality,  affordable  child  care  for 
working  parents. 

Another  major  concern  to  these  pink  and  blue  collar  women  workers  Is  the  lack 
of  opportunltlei  for  further  education  and  train Ing^    It  is  .this  concern  which 
brings  us  here  today."    It  is  perhaps  partly  the  fault  of  a  society  whii^h  still 
does  not  recognUe  the  female  workforce  as  permanent  and  integrated  that  women  find 
It  a  struggle  to  gain  access  to  the  skill  training  and  education  that  will  result  If/ 
personal  growth  and  advancement  on  the  job.    The  old  saying,  "women  have  Jobs^  m^n 


hiVi  cireers,''  still  un  for  tuna  ttly  deicrlbiS  societal  attltudts  tovfifd  ''Momfh'i 
iiiorji,"   Wofking  *#ofnfn  themstlves,  hQweytr,  are  now  beginning  to  rtcognlie  that 
they  will  bi  working  almost  27  ytirs  of  their  lives  regardless  Of  whether  or  not' 
th^  hive  a  family,    )Th^  want  and  need  to  advance  In  their  jobs,  both  with 
fiipict  to  feipgniibl lity ^and  to  waqts.    To  do  thllt  howevirt  they  need  more 
educational  opportuni tits. 

Another  '  ny  In  i^hlch  our  ConimUslQn  has  itudled  the  conetrns  Of  these  women 
was  through  a  National  Survey  which  was  published  In  eight  national  magazines  and 
the  labor  press,    ISO, 000  women  responded;  these  responsei  have  now  been  tabuHU^d 
and  analysed.    To  questions  concerning  potential  problems,  401  of  the  women  In  the  > 
801  respondid  that  they  had  no  chance  to  train  for  a  better  job*    Forty  percent 
also  lalg  they  had  no  time  to  continue  their  edueatlon.    !"  an  accompanying  letter, 
a  woiivin  frofPOIl  CUy,  Pa.  wrote,      . j^hayej^ynd^jnyself  faced  with  rnany  problems 
deMljig  with.^. further _educa_t1^      f  havt  reached  the  conclyslon  that  If  a  woman 
ii  not  alvtn  a  chance  to  prove  herself  on  the  Job  and  ieek^advanegmeflt  In  that 
f  fel_d,_  then  1i  there  really  an^  room  for  i_  working  woman  .to  continue  to  5trly:t^Q_r 
her  noal ?^  .    '  ' 

This  Is  the  kind  of  situation  In  which  mmn  f,1nd  themselves.    To  iscape  the 
low  wages  and  staty.  of  their  present' jobs,  they  must  somehow  overcome  the  burden, 
of  haying  little  time  left  over  after  their  paid  and  unpaid  *^rk  H  done*  having  ^ 
no  ii^t ra  financial  reiourceii  and  a  third  and  very  serious  barriert  no  Informitlon 
or  dounseling  to  gt/lde  them  toward  s^^  solution  to  the  problems. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Woiran-s  Educational  Programs  studied  the 
needs  of  women  In  the  801  by  "j^lggybicklng^  on  our  Regional  plalogues^    T!,e  Council 
Isl  about  to  publish  a  report  of  its  findings  In  a  document  t1  tied  "Working  Women 
Speak."   One  of  the  Councirs  reconintfidatlons,  addressed  to  the  Departmints  of  Labor 
and  HEWj  is  that  those  agencies" undertake  a  Joint  effort _to_ provide  funds  and  ; 
technical  asslsjancei.  under  e^ii sting  leg1iiation|  to  augment  local  counsel  jna 
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prograra  roit  offef  Infonnatlqn  and  _ass1stanee  canetrntng  the  job  market  >  nan^ 
trad  1 1 1  Qha  1  eg£ujat1_gQij^_§duea 1 1  en  _a nd  tgaf n t ng  opjorty n It t es ,  f  1  nanclal  a t d 
BQSSfbll  ItlgSe  child  caj"^  andjOtheF  sufiBartlvg  resbuFCes.  and  Individual,  ^alj^ 
Sitting  and  carttr  pUnnlng,**    With  yoyp  ptrmlssiOn*  ftp^  Chairman,  I  shgyld  like 
to  rtquisE  that  the  ricsrd  be  lift  §pin  In  ordtr  t§  Include  the  full  rtpoFt  ©f 
the  Councfh    I  undifitand  It  Is  due  frpm  thi  Govemfftent  Printing  Offici  around 
OctObfF  IS.    Al  stittd.  the  filpQft  Is  tntitltd  "Wgfklng  Uumn  Speak." 

Our  Conmlsslon  btlftves  thtre  are  two  major  areai  that  must  bt  addriisgd  If 
,Wt  iff  to  Succesifuny  Ffsolvt  the  educational  nteds  of  women  In  the  SOii 

1  p    Thi  sj^stegfjc  jLetd  .       '  . 

•  Wofnen  In  the  SOI  muit  be  recognized  as  a  "special  nifds"  constituency 

in  the  area  of  education  «  by  educator^i  by  einployefSi  by  union  leaderit 
and  by  lig^lators.  . 
f   Child  care  provisions  must  bec^fit  standard  to  "educational  delivery 

systi^iis  policy.  ' 

•  Coyniellorn  and  guidance  personnel  must  btcoms  broadly  sens ftlied  to 
gefldtr^basid  stertotyplng,  is  well  as  seK  bias  In  e^loymtnt  and  education 
progfamst  and  be  alert  t^  the  low  self^esteMi  and  ^tlvatlon  of  the  womsn  / 
workers  ^tho  have  ^veloped  attlty^s  and  bihaviors  within  such  a  systeo)/ 

•  We  believe  It  Is  Important  that  all  of  thi  programs  outlined  1n  the 
Higher  Education  Act  serve  the  n^ds  of  women  In  thi         Thereforei  we 
believe  that  the  renewal  evaluation  reports  and  the  annual  eyalyatlon 
reports  (required  by  Sections  417  a  418  of  the  Glbneral  Iducatlon  Provisions 
Act)  should  require  information  about  how  effectively  these  programs  are 

J         serving  wonsn  ^  particularly  lurking  woingn.    While  we  are  here  today 

testifying  mainly  about  Title  I  of  the  Act,  we  want  to  emphaslie  that  If 
higher  education  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  801,  every  Title  of  the 
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Statuty  will  hive  to  addftss  thtit  concerns.    For  t)ian?plei  the  way  In 
which  nfad5  art  anal  /ed  for  student  financial  aid,  and  the  support 
services  proyidgd  in  Trio  and  other  programs  ihould  be  carefully  drawn  to 
encourage  these  to  pursue  higher  education.    While  the  largest 

portion  of  the  A-t  goe-.  to  student  financial  aid  proviilsns,  many  of  the 
women  In  the  80%^who  are  eligible  for  substantial  student  assistance  have 
no  ready  aectss  to  Infort^tion  about  what  assistance  is  available  or  how 
to  apply.    He  believe  a  special  consijnir  information  program  should  be  , 
undertaken  to  reach  these  women, 

•  All  educational  strategies  for  iir^rovlng  the  condUions  of  womtn  in  the 
work  fercfr  must  be  baled  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  labonmamt 
trends  for  the  1910*1  and  beyond  (e,g. ,  the  technological  assault  on 
clerical  work  may  change .pefionnp.1  ntedi  in  that  female-intensive  occupation.) 

2>  Personal  needs;  including  financial  supports 

As_Wjllard  WirtE  brought  out  so  ylvedly  during  thesJanuary  hearings*  with 
regard  to  women  In  the  TO, ^democracy  has  a  serinug  ^pp^irh  defect  and  a 
yejjL bad  ear. "   He  considers  that  coninunlcation  (or  the  lack  of  It)  Is  at 
the  base  of  the/ problem,  and  suggests  that  while  the  Fedtral  Government 
Ihould  not  be  ejcpected  to  fund  the  entire  solution*  It  can  "yeast"  the 
process  by  stimulating  col laboratlye  efforts  at  the  community  level.    In  . 
that  regard,  we  would  like  to  see  the  establishment  of 'ctMnity  educational 
resource  centers,  working  In  concirt  with  a  state  or  local  entity  slmjlar' 
to  our  Comiilssion  (e.g. »  with  officlali  from  business,  labor,  education, 
State/locar  gsyernment,  and  working  ww^n),    IncentlviS  could  also  be 
provided  so  that  educational  Instlt'ilons  cQuld^ayan  themselves  Of  the 
escpertise  deviloped  by  organizatltns  aL,?Hng  with  women  In  the  80%  as  a 
special  population.  ? 
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/.     In  issence^  Mr,  Chalrmsn*  ^  ste  tht  expfriinCe  Of  buf  Cwmilsston  as  i 
mHhy  pfTQt  test  ef  a  Pffvatt  stcter  ipproach  to  inHs.ting  thi  belt  effgrts  of 
institutions  and  lQeaHties  In  rtsolyfng  problems  wnnicted  with  tht  tdyCitfonal 
netdi  of^women  In  thg  80«.    It  is  mottfng  with  suectss;    Wi  btHty^  that  this 
kind  of  effort  should  be  put  on  a  systematic  basis,  so  that  such  prfvyto  lector 
efforts  can  be  spread  to  all  States  ^nd  co^ynitits,    in  that  rtgard,  i  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  tht  assistanca  of  the  National/coimisilon  on  Working  Womtn 
as  a  resource.    We  would  1 1ke  to  be  helpful  in  any  way  poiiible.    We  would  bt 
dellghttd  to  work  with  your  Staff  in  devtloplng  appropriati  language  or.  In 
gtneral,  to  think  through  tht  various  facets  of  this  important  legislation  in 
light  of  our  findings  on  wofren  In  the  HOI, 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunU^  to  coimiunicate  our  poirrt  of  vftw. , 
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Senator  Pell,  Thank  you.  I  am  sbrry  that  the  bell  moves  that 
way,  but  that  is  our  fate. 
All  right,  who  is  next? 

Senator  Stafford,  I  hope  nobody  Is  diverted  by  the  Senate's 
water  program  that  seemi  to  be  going  on  over  thete, 

Dr,  Parley,  Mr.  Chairman  and  riTembers  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  Eileen  Farley,  president  of  Bristol  Community  College  in  FalL 
ftiver,  Mass,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Cnlleges  Commission  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
I  am  pleased  to  preseLvt  the  views  of  the  American  Association  of  ^ 
Community  and  Junir:  Colleges,  an  organization  representing  this  ' 
Nation's  1*200  2-year  uoUeges  which  collectively  enroll  over  4.3 
iniUion  credit  students. 

The  growth  of  community  and  junior  colleges  has  been  the  most  . 
signincant  educational  phenomenon  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Today  community  and  junior  colleges  enroll  one  out  of  every  two  ^ 
freshmen  students  and  about  40  percent  of  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Students  at  2-year  colleges,  however^  tend  to  enroll  part-time 
and  tend  to  be  older  t^n  their  counterparts  attending  4-year 
colleges.  The  average  age  among  community  and*  Junior  college 
students  is  30  nationally,  and  35  for  women  students.  In  addition, 
about  60  percent  of  the  community  college;  students  are  enroUnd  in 
vocationaWtechninal  curricula,  ~~ 

Many  of  our  students  are  bilingual^  and  about  59  percfent  of  all 
recipients  of  Pell  granfa  at  community  and  junior  colleges  are 
members  of  minority  groups,  I  stress,  this,  because  I  tKink  it  is 
important  frr  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  tp  understand 
why  we  in  the  community  college  movement  sometimes  advocate 
policies  that  are  somewhat  different  from  representatives  of  tradi- 
tional collegiate  interests.  - 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  the  postsecondary  educato)n  popula- 
tion is  growing  older,  more  part  time  and  more  desirous  of  learning 
experiences  related  to  their  career  and  lifetime  goals. 

The  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 'Colleges  is  " 
very  pleased  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  H,R,  5192  that  would 
treat  independent  and  part-time  students  with  more  equity  in  the 
awarding  of  student  assistance,  Including  the  Pell  grante  which  wi  ^ 
believe  are  the  foundation  of  all  Federal  aLSsistance.  We  hope  the 
Senate  will  follow  suit  in  its  bill  to  include  aid  for  less-than»half- 
tim^"  students  under  the  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  the  mqjdifying  of  the  half-cost  provision 'in  the  Pell 
grants,  which,  unfortunately^  harms  the  poorest  of  college  students 
(those  with  zero  family  contribution)  the^  most*  and  making  the 
commuter  alloSvance  mor^  renectiye  of  reasonable  costa  occurred 
by  students  who  must  buy  dollar-a-gallon  gasoline  to  commute  to 
cfass.  We  also  like  the  House  provision  that  would  allow  child  care 
expenses  to  be  reflected  in  a  student's  aid  budget,  Jhis  provision  is 
especially  important  to  the  growing  majority  of  community  pnd 
junior  college  students  who  are  women.  '  ^ 

Important  as  complements  to  Federal  student  assistance,  how-  , 
ever,  are  the  categorlcargrant  programs  ia  the  Higher  Education/ 
Act.  Tide  1,  thfe^continulng  education  and  community  service  provi- 
sion, although  Bmall  In  funds;  has  been  important  to  us  at"  Bristol 
Community:  College,  We  have  participated  in  a  consortium  with^ 
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other  poataecondary  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusatts  to  provide  programs  for  undarserved  adults.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  history  of  title  I  has  bean  uneven  nation- 
ally in  allowing  participation  by  community  and  junior  colleges.  In 
U  States,  where  funds  were  not  administered  by  the  chief  Sta.te 
planning  officei  communis  and  junior  colleges  were  bypassed  com- 
pletely. We,  therefore,  support  provisions  Jn  the  House  bill  which 
.  would  require  that  States  make  efforts  insure  equal  treatmen^t  of 
applicants  in  the  evaluation^  grant  proposals. 

We  are  not  wedded  to  th^urrent  provisions  of  title  I  and  think 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  House  bill  to  target  the  program  to 
serve  nontradltional  and  adult  students  is  a  desirable  direction.  We 
are  somewhat  concerned  that  information  services  might  eat  up  too 
much  of  the  State  program  budget  in  the  House  version,  however. 
In  our  opinion,*  the  very  necessary  information  and  counseling 
centers  should  receive  25  percent  of  the  State  program  funds' the 
first  year,  20  percent  the  second  year,  and  no  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  State  program  funds  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  reauthor- 
ization* We  feel  that  after  the  initial  year,  information  and  counsel- 
ing centers  should  b#  well  established'  and  their  ongoing  bperatlan 
should  cost  less.  States,  of  course,  would  be  free  to  Increase  their  ^ 
share  of  the  funding  to  expand  the  information  focus  to  theJevel 
desired  by  the  State.  ^  ^         _  - 

We  are  somewhat  reluctant  as  well  to  uA  up  to  20  f»f*rcent  of  the 
title  I  appropriation  for  State  planning.  We  recoghize  ihe  necessity 
of  State  planning  for  postiecondary  edupationp  and  v/elcome  the 
emphaais  placed  on  State  planning  for  nontraditional  postsecon- 
dary  activities;  howfeverr  we  doubt  the  wisdom  M  using  the  title  I 
appropriation  v:o  fund  sufch  activities. 

Some  of  these  oosts  could  be  borne  by  States  themielves. 

Another  areff  of  concern  lies  with  the  problem  pf  eligibility  to 
participate:  in  title  I  programs.  As  mentioned  earlier^  flie  current 
pfogram  excludes  participation  by  community  and  Junior  colleges 
ih  11  States;  however,  the  House  bill  permits  grants  to  go  to 
commuhlty-based  organizationsi  business,  industry  and  labor,  as 
well  as  poatseeondary  educatioiial  institutions.  A  potential  problem 
exists  -if  conimunity-bMed  organizations  are  to  awards  college 
credit*'  when  they  are  not  licensed  by  the  State  to  perform  such 
activities.  We  think  that  title  I  language  should  clearly  state  that 
grants  ere  to  go  to  the  nonprofit  sector  and  contracts  to  the  private 
sector.  \ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Farley  follows:] 
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Hf,  Chairman  and  M^bs^i  yf  Chg  Subeos^lECeg  i 

I        EiL^gfi  farlgy,  Peeildent  □£  SslMtsl  Community  CdLlgig  Ln  Fall  Rlver^ 
Haisgehui#t&3 1  and  a  seller  of  che  Amt^ricon  AssaciaElon  oC  CymBunicy  find  Junler 

of  ehtl  ^ffTean  aji"l6rcTarlQft"^t^gsBUfflxy  an^  ^m4g r^&M^ea  r-an-s r-gan  1  ? a frion— — 
ifepffesgn^lAg  Ehis  nation's  1206  tvs^ygar  cslleges  whifih  collectively  eneoll  svef 
4i3  Esillian  credic  students, 

Thg  grgwch  b£  csmuni&y  and  Junler  eslleges  has  been  ths  most  ilgniflQane 
educaclsnal  phgnomgnsn  ov&t  ch€  past  tuQ  dteadta^    Today  eooaun it y  and  Junior 
collggeg  gneoll  eng  out  of  gvgry  c^o  freshagn  students  and  absut  fbft^x^  pesQent 
9f  all  undgrgtaduiite  dtudsits^.  Students  at  two-year  collsges,  however,  tend  tg  ^ 
enroll  patft^tlflie  and  tend  to  be  older  t^an  their  eounterparts  attendlrii  four" 
ymt  €oll€g€s>    the  average  agg  among  es^unity  and  Junior  eolleig  students  is 
now  30  nationallyt  aiid  31  for  wosen  stud^ints.    In  addiEion»  about  |Q  percent  of 
the  eoBnunity  college  studencs  ^re  tiirsl'^ed  in  vscetisnai^gefhnieal  curricula^ 

Cooaunicy  and  Junior  cDllgges  are  oft&n  called  the  ''p^r  person's  college 

Indftgd,  many  of  our  scudents  cone  £roB  faallies  which  are  econonically  and/or 

a  ■ 

culturall/  disadvan ta^edi     Attaehm&it  A  represents  the  best  sstlsiate  o£  the 
faolal  characLgrl^iigs  of  cogs^nicy  and. Junior  college  scydgnts^    A<^sording  to 
data  released  by  the  AACJC,  two'^yeaf  cslleges  enrsll  about  kQ  perggnt  of  the  full" 
clme  stlnQricy  undgrgraduate  students  and  about  91  percent  of  all  thi  part^tline 
minority  undergraduate  students.    ^lany  of  our  students  are  bHingual  and  about 
59  percent  qI  all  recipiencs  of  Pell  grants  at  co^binity  "^d  Junior  colleges  are 
aiefflbers  of  minority  groups  ^ 
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I  hdva  gene  ij\tQ  deeall  aheue  ;he  d^geeiptlve  chaifaceeriat lei  of  QomunLty 
and  juuiar  cQlItygi^  jtyUi/fttJ  byi:^u^e  i  chink  it  is  impartanc,  £qe  th#  fflerBbeta  of 
thli  SubcajBaltCe^  %Q  undaritand  why  w^|Hthe  qo^uuity  c^lleiG  laeveffienl  isrageifiBS 
advaeaEe  pdllGlyg  chaf.  ate  ioaewhae  Uirf^ri^^  from  rep  risen  Eat  Ivii  of  Etadltlonal 
eslleiiflC^  Lftteftssj^    Que^ expegignefe  t^Lla  ua  thac  Ehs  pe§£aeesndary  edueaclon 

p^rlencgs  related  ES  their  earesr  and  lifeElae  gnal^.     Data  ^eom  Ehe  Macisnal 
Canter  far  Kdueatlan  SEatisttig  (Atwaehs^ne  B)    indlcaEe  that  the  elder,  paft-Clag 
sttideiiEp  aril  alyg  inereaJlng  la  number  at  four^ygae  puhlie  and  Itidependefit  celleges 
and  ynlverpiclga  as  W4ll^    While  uhs  en-ellsait  ac  twti^ygaE  eqllegep  Is  absut  61 
peregnE  pagE^tlsei  appEoxlaacely  3?  pereent  of  the  enrslliaenc  at  feur^year  solleges 
Is  any  psrE^tiiaei  and  the' par E^Eyr.g  gfirgllmenfi  ac  ynlvers'ltlsa  is  sllghcly 
leia  at  2g  pepcefit*    Addlt  tonally ,  Aigaehnent  C  develepgd  frea  data  mipplied  by 
the  dufemt  off  the  Cenoug  IndleaEes  that  apprssimatgly  44  pareent  gf  all  eolloge 
scudertEi  afe  hoada  at  hsuieholds  and/or  ^helf  spsusei^    Only  Bl  peteerit  sf  all 
esileie  SEUdeftL3  arg  13-24  dgpendeflEa,  and  yet  is  fflueh  sf  our  htihsr  gdueatien 
poliey  ac  the  federal  level  has  been  predleaEed  on  F.h3  traditisnsl      liege  age, 
dependent/ student ^ 

i  '  ' 

xh^  American  Assoc  lac  Ian  af  CaraunlEy  and  Junior  Callegei  is  very  pleased 
wich  same  af  che  provisiens  af  H,K,  51W  that  would  treat  Independent  and  part- 
else  itudents  wlch  mftre  equity  in  the  awarding  of  student  asaiscance,  Ineiuding 
the  Pr'ill  granCi  yhich  ^'e  believe  are  che  foutidation  of  all  federal  aaslstane^. 
We  hope  the  Senace  will  fellaw  iuic  in  ICi  bill  to  Include'  aid  lor  le§a-chan* 
hjJf^*lae  atudenci  under  the  Supplefflental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  pragrami 
thfe  ffiodifyini  af  ehe  half-eosE  previaen  In  the  Pell  grants  whieh,  unfortunately, 
harffls  che  poorest  af  callege  students  (those  with  iera  faifllly  contrlbutlsn)  the 
isaac,    -ind  Baking  ehe  eenaunter  lillowance  aioro  retleceive  of  reasonable  easts 
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eccuffad  hy  itudents  whs  suae  buy  dQllar^fegallon  gaasline  £s  dssfflute  to  (ti  Su<  , 

mlno  llk«  ehe  Housg  prsvisisn  that  ™id  allew  ahlld  care  exr.^nses  eq 
reflecced  In      student's  aid  budget.    Thlp  provision  is  tapecU13,y  iaperC^'n  i  > 
the  fiEQutfig  sajBCicjr  af  cemmynlty  an4  Juniaf    cUlg^-i  ttudeftEi  wha  are  woaeii  * 
iBparEant  ai  esrapUments  eq  federal  student:  aaHlstanee,  however,  are  :he 
£SEBgeifUsl  iranE  Vitaitaaa  in  %h^.  Higher  Edu.-;stlon  Aet.     TlEle  1.  the  Cont.nuVir 
Eduefltien  and  Cmunif/  Servlee  previalea,  altheugh,  small  in  funaj,  has  been 
lapurEaiit  ts  us  aE  Brlstsl  C&EaunlEy  CQllfige,    We  have  partlelpaEed  la  a  csnaartlua 
wiEh  sEher  pastieesndary  IjiseIeue tous        the  CsBiontfealch  af  Hassachuaects  Co  pro- 
vide pregrams  fsc  underservid  adulEi,         undersEand however,  chat  the  hiatary  af 
Title  I  has  been  une'ven  nstienally  la  allawlxig  parEie'^&tlan  by  *^a™nlty  and 
Junior  yaileieg.     In  eleven  §Eaees,  v'i^re  funds  J&ta  net  adalnisEered  by  £he  shl*.£ 
SEaEg  planning  off  lee,  te^ufllty  and  junler  f.alleies  werg  by-passed  cqmpletely, 
kie,''  Eherefare,  suppurt  preyisiens  in  Eh^  Ums^  btll  whlrh  ™id  require  that 
itatiss  make  affefts  ts  enaure  equal  triatfflfSg  af  appiieant^^  In  the  evaluatlan  af 
grant  prspasals. 

We  are  nat  vedded  Ea  the  eurrenc  prsvlaicna  qf  Title  I  and  think  chat  the. 

-  Changes  made  in  ^Lhe  Ks'iae  bill  ta  tar  get  che  pr&iraffl  ta  serve  nart^Eadlcianal  and 
aduU  aeudeats  Is  a  dgalrable  direaciea.    We  are  soBiwhaE  fiancemed  chac  iftfaEaacian 
services  aight  eat  up  tee  mueh  af  the  state  ptogram  budget  In  the  Hsuyg' veraior., 
hewever.    In  yur  aplnien,,  che  very  neeepsary  inforaaclsn  and  esunseling  eentirs 

^hauld  receive  25  perdenc  of  the  seaca  praaraB  funds  the  first  year,  20  pereenfi  th^i 
aacond  year,  and  na  mere  th^?  IS  p^rg^nt  af  the  staea  prqiraia  funds  in  the  reaainlng 
years  af  the  reauEhcriE.tf.ian.  We  fefei  that  after  Ehe_  Initial  year,  Infarinatisn  ani 
tounseling  centers  should  be  well  established  and  their  eng-^tng  aperation  ahauld 
esse  less*    Otatea,  af  CQUifia,  Would  bs  free  ca  inert ase.  their    share  ef  the  fynding 
to  expand  E he  inforBatioa  fecus  to  the  level  desired  by  the  state. 
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We  are  asaewhaE  f^luctant  as  well  co  use  up  to  twency  pfereent  q{  the  Tiule 
I  JppEopeiatisn  fst  ge^ee  planning^     W4jrfTeogn4ie  the  nec^ea-jisv  sf  icato  planning 
fer  pQsli^e^Rd*f y  ediisaC  ten  and  welcQse  she  o^phails  plaeid  on  state  planning  foe 
nQnCf :td lilonal  poiCMgeondary  actlvlEie»;  hQwivgri  we  doubt  the  yisdsa  of  using  the 
Tlclg  L  appfopflacien  to  fund  such  ac^lvlEliii,   .  ss^  seel  Ehat  icite  planning  shyuld 
hive  it^  awn  iepafaiti  4uthorl-£4tlen' snd  appfspeiatlsn  ef  that  cht  get-*aslde  for 
iiaf.ii  plA.'vning  shpuld        rslaEgd        sose  bagf^.  funding  assunti  and  not  a  flat  percent 
age  of  ^ny  futurg  Title  ^  ApprsprlatiQn< 

The  Admlnlgtracian  also  made  i^se  desirable  ffeeeMendatlona  fst  Title  I.  Thev 
pespose  a  pregfao  □£  grants  ta  csllegeg  and  uniygraltlea  (ineludiny  esKBunlsy  ^sl- 
legQs)        aislsf  in  the  solution  of  ce^unlty  problems  *    The  Adain  is  EraE  Ion's  pta^ 
pQsal  Is  iesewhat  piallar  to  the  Ueban  Grant  Title  (Tltlt  Kt  of  H.R.  1192) »  except 
that  all  pdiEieeondary  educational  InsclEucisns,  noS  Juat  egsearch  unlvessltierp 
would  be  eligihlt  tq^  aiiist  their  esisunlile^,  whecher  tLiey  be  urban»  ruial  or 
suburban  *     CQsmynl^y  and  jufiior  esllgges  have  a  gEreng  Eradlelsn  In  helping  eheir 
ce^unities  gnU  sunlelpal  gsvernjasiCs  in  th@  solving  of  loeal  problems.     In.  the 
elcy  of  San  Franc laea , ^ for  exapple,  ooosunity  and  junior  colleges  eontraEt  wlEh  ■ 
the  slcy  gavHrtiaenq  to  train  ounieipal  workers  and. to  up-grade  their  ikilli.  We 
affirm  that  rei^areh  i^rtivers  Iclres  have  no  nonopoly  on  providing  service  to  their 
eo^unltles*  , 

^Anather  area  of  can  gem' lies  with  the  problss  of  eligibility  Co  participate 
in  Title  I  prograas.    ks  nentloned  earlier^  the  cur  rent  program  excludes  partici-;\ 
paClon  by  comunity  and  junior  colleges  in  eleven  SEatesi  however,  Ehe  House  bill 
-  permits  irants^to  go  ^to  cots^uniry-based  organiiatisns .  businiis,  industry  and  labor 
as  well  iS  postseeondary  educational  inititucions^    A  potenlial  probleia  exists  if 
cossuniEy^based  organizations  are  ts  award  "college  crediE"  when  they  are  not 
licensed  by  the  state  to  perforB  such  aeElviElei*    We  Ehink  thaE  litle  I  language 
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sh^ld  eleafly  statii  that  grants  are  to  ge  £Q  iHb  nen-pfotlt  iget^r  and  conceaets 
to  Che  private  peetL-/.     Whllg  we  have  no  prsbles  wleh  n*^n-poscf^ae3ftd.3Fy  iiducatianal 
Institutlena  pesvidlng  inforaaclBfi  iad  ebungellng  services,  and  □ff#rJni  =Qntlnulng 
sducatlen  eoyriai,  we  feel  Ehat  iuch  enElEles  ihould  fufia  dceangeaencs  wlch  ppsc- 
sesogdary  educational  lnii^lEu  =  ioni  to  sward  any  iieadfenlc  eeedlt, 

^Wg  aupperc  tht  eonclftuaElQn  of  the  Haclonal  Advisory  Counell  on  Excenslsr  and 

Ceunell  en  Sdueaclon  Qutceaeh  FfegEoai*    ye  would  hape  that  che  Mvlgsry  CounGll  WQuld 
help  £he  Cringrtsi  and  Administration  evaluate  the  iuoces^  tn  ar^y  new  Title  I  program^ 
whether,  Esr  Initanee,  the  state  pro|raas  are  indeed  targeted  on  undecaervid  adulci, 
and  vhether'^ehe  quffllty  and  gc^pe  sf  the  inatruotlon  and  jjuppseC  offered  Is  "post- 
seeandary"  In  nacuee.    Astivitiea  authsrlied  by  the  Rliher  Edudaclan  Act  should  nee 
be  cQftfuged  with  those  offeeid  through  the  Adult  Edueatlan  Aet,  where  the  fssua  ii 
elearly  on  helping  adults  ebtaln  the  equivalent  of  glementaiif  and  seeendaey  sducatlens, 
=ThQ  American  -  As  sag  la  t  ion  of  Comiunity  and  Junior  Colleges  wsuld  hope  that  the  Senatg 
would  preierve  the  pest-higa  ichaal  nature  ai  prograffls  authorised  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation  Aeti  altheti|h  we  support  servicesp  Inelyding  remediation  in  readings  writing 
and  aathematlcs,  to  help,  adults  persist 'in  Cheir  post  secondary  educational  csreer-a^^ 

One  of  the  worst  prablems  of  sosmunlty  and  Junier  esllftgeg  is  the  reeentio,i" 
of  ittudenti  who  aspire  eg  pastsicondary  edueation,  but  wha  lack  the  baalc  skills 
to  stay  in  schsel,^  Kany  of  these  students  l^ve  high  sehasl  dlploMi,  but  have 
been  failed  by  their  secDndary  schools.    They  need  support  services  to  be  retained 
in  sehaol,  but  because  they  are  older  than  19  or  attend  parC-tiffle  are  largely  by- 
passed by  the  eKisting  TRIO  proirass.    Our  esperlenci  tells  us  that  very  few  adulti 
are  ierved  by  the  federal  TRIO  prograffls,  yet  their  need  far  such  proiraais  Is  can- 
slderable.      Since  asany  of  these  students  are  parents  themselves,  their  frustration 
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in  seefitni  the  aeadeaic  icnndards  of  their  psstiecondaify  iniCltutlons  and  their  « 
loii  ef  §elf-conf Idence  when  they  fall  are  tr&isLUtcgd  nejdtivelv  co  their  off- 
spring, 

Wfe,  therefore,  sugiesE  that  £he  RfTINTlON  OF  NOHTRADITIONAL  STUDlHTS  be  made 
mora  of  d  focus  in  Title  I  Ehan  13  currenCly  the  ease  in  P,L.  94-482  or  Ip  pfQ- 
posed  by  the  AdmlnlitraE  Ion  bf  in  the  Houie  bill* 

tohouih-Tsy  ^5ffitrtE37tQday  vtrr-trte  malh^^^  I  bf  Ehe  H  iihes  Educ¥iioa  "~ 

Ace,  r  faei  Ie  Lb  lapeeEanc  to  diieuia  sfcher  related  titles.    The  Anerlean  ^soslatlen 
of  Cofflfflunlty  and  Runlet  Colleges  itEsnily  endorses  the  eoneept  af  a  "floor"  rathar 
Ehan  a  "ceiling"  set-aaldt  fer  two-year  eolleges  in  Title  III*  Aid  to  Develapini 
InsEitutieni.     M  meneloned  earllerj  aany  af  the  stydenM  served-by  ftansiuftity  and 
Junior  colle|es  are  iov^incame  and  ffllnorlty  group  mefflbersj  yet  two-year  colleiBi 
have  had  a  difficult  fundlj;'^  hlscory  in  Offlee  of  Edueatian  prograas*  Unfortunately, 
there  seeiny  to  be  a  bias  operaElng  againiE  two-year  colleges  ^  that  soBehow  auf 
prograffls  are  leau  "gaodt"  leas  "desirable,"  and  less''deservlng"  of  receiving 
federal  funds^    We  fegl  that  reffloval  of  Ehe  twa^year  eollege  ieE^aside  wo ild  be 
disaatroui  for  Ewo-year  colleges.    The  chisglng  af  the  seE-asid.\  ce  a  floor  rather 
than  a  eeillni  actaawlgdies  the  "right"  of  tyo=year  ealleies  to  participate  In  the 
Title  III,  program  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  a  reasen^ble  coap^eiEiou  anoni  all 
Hli^ds  of  InstituEiona.     If  the  sec-aalde  were  reffloved .  ?wo=year  colleges,  however 
deserving,  would  have  a  difficult  tlae  cofflpettlnii  since  under  the  newly  approved 
reiulationsj  eltglblllEy  eo  pareleipaEe  is  deEernined  by  paints  ac^iired  on  two 
criteria  I     (1)  the  average  BEQG  ^ward  per  FTE  and  (2)  ths  average  general  fund 
ejipend^.Eure  per  FTE- 
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Since  m.i  y  uQtRfflunlty  and  jurtlge  eoilege  i^udenci  attend  part^tiae  and  plnee 
tqulty  far  Lndependent  students   I3  a  rather  n^w  CQneept  In  neyd  anaLyiig,  the 
average  UEOG  p-r  FTE  at  tve-yfcae  eelUsjys  U  artlf If-lally  lew.    The  haLf-Ge§t 
llsitailen  also  eontrlbucgs  tf.  a  depr^ssgd  average  BEOG  award  per  FTS,     the  ^et^ 
<illde  fof  cwo^yeac  c^lle|€i  Allows  the  sere  deigrvlng  GoiLeggs   (det.-fainyd  by  point 
on  thm  two  ceiterla)  to  eoapeta  against  the  entire  peel  or  two-year  eoll^gii^  ' 
Until  Iniqaitiep  In  the  BEOG  progEam  against  part-time  and  independent  stuJents  and 
against  thoae  who  attend  low^tultlon  i^oil^ges  are  eliainated.  a  iet-a§ide  for  two- 
year  Goliggei  Bust  feaain  to  ensure  a  reasonable  partielpatlon  rate  by  our  sestpr^ 

Lastly,  ^gt  r,    eomtent  on  the  eurrent  Title  Kj  t!  g  "SKpanilon  *of  woMiunity 
Cvlleges."    Wg  view  delgtlon  of  Title  X  in  the  AduiniatratlQn'i  bill  and  in     -  '  j  ' 
H.R.  SI92  with  much  cha|rin.    Ho  hearlnis  were  hgld  on  Title  X  on  the  House  sldep 
yet  Houye  agmbgrs  were  confldgnt  that  the  co^ynit;y  college  ieetor  would  havg 
little  Interestp  given  that  the  Title  hag  faiied  to  receive  appr spriatloni  ilnce 
its  enaqtaent  Irt  1972,     However ,  that  is  net  the  case.    The  AACJC  has  bgea  bogibarded 
with  aali  frpm  o?ir  eonstitugncy  that  deletion  ef  Title  X  in  not  aeseptable  to  this 
.%aE Ion's  csHSunlty  and  Junior  colleges,    We  ask  that  a  cQaaunity  and  junior  col-  . 
lege  eitlji  be  retained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  toerloan  Asioeiation  of 
Coaaunity  mtd  Junior  Col  leges,  pledges  its  halp  to  work  with  staff  to  i^pvsrr^.  the 
eurrgnt  Tltlg  X  and  to  Bake  It  a  title  for  real lit le  funding.    We  would. aik  that  » 
the  frograai  authority  In  Title  X  be  orlgnted  to  help  cooaunity  colleges  educate 
and  train  the  itructurally  uneaployed  and  that  the  eonstruetion  and  planning  section 
from  tl\>s  title  be  deleted. 

"  Wa  al^o  request  that  authority  for  the  CoBsnunlty  Colleie  Unit  be  retained. 
The  CoiiBBunity  College  Unit  assists  public  and  independent  two-year  eolleges  sift 
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chcQugh  the  aaii  af  federal  pre|r4ffls  and  rebulAC tsni *     It  is  a  very  valuable  re- 
asyree  Ehac  the  EwQ-y*!af  esil^n^  seecsr  has  gfdwn  depsnd^n; -upon  EOr  guidanee  and 
refgrral,     RetentlQn  of  the  CsMaunlty  CQllige  Unic  Is  eipeelally  iaporEanE  eo  us 
in  ehe  wake  af  the  efeaci^n  of  eHb  D^partfflenE  sf  Edueatieni 

Thank  you  far  thl3  oppartunicy  to  pregeftE  eur  views,  I  would  bo  plgasgd  ts 
aniwof  any  queiEtnni  yau  sight  have= 
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"^'■niiinr  I^Ki  I  Thaiik  you  very  much,  Doctor  Farley. 
Mr  Hutton? 

Nlr  Hi  nchN  My  ii^me  is  C/arroll  M,  Hutton,  I  am  the  director  of 
ifii'  Kclucation  Df'pnrt merit  of  the  IntaVnational  Union,  Unitfd 
Auto  WorkerH.  ^ 

.^criatiH  Pkli.  Can  you  hear  in  the  back  of  the  room?  -^^^^ 

Mf  Hi  TTON.  The  American  labor  movement,  of  courserfias  long 
■.upfMjrtfd  the  cause  of  increased  educational  opportunltiea. ;  A| 
early  as  IHI^,  working  men's  parties  were  demanding' free  tax- 
--MppDViini  St  fuKiLs  Since  then,  organized  labor  has  continued  to- 
--ii(j|H)rt  [iubhc  education  by  word,  by  resolutiorls  and  by  action' 
\n(\i\y^  fMf  riKil  I'ducation  has  become  a  primary  State  function,  and 
helfM'd  make  our  Hociety  more  democratic  and  more  just  Edu- 
catMjn  today  has  become  the  major  route  to  social  mobility.    ■  *  -  ^  . 

I  ritortuoaiely,  the  benefits  of  education  have  not  been  acceesible 
'h  "in  t  lii/urih.  HiHioncally,  educational  programs ^ have  served 
liu'  siHuiM  who  could  demote  their  full  tim^  and  attention  to  the 
[>iu-uit  1)1  an  t'duciiiion.  Those  who  have  been  unable  to  foUbw  tHis 
r>H,ic  have  Iroijuently  found  themselves  denied  access  to' further 
«  dih  .ahJfh  .irid  thus  barred  from  many  occupational  opportunities. 
Many  di-.advarUaged  adults  today  are  now  serving  lif|tlme  senw 
irfut^  ni  luvv  income  and  unemployment  because  they  were  unablte 
hi  take  acivunta^^e  of  educational  opportunities  when,  they  ware^^ 
^ '  *M  !u.:  "  ' 

file  fieed  tor  increased  educational  Opportunities  for  these  disad= 
-*r.f  M  Mfj  .dulrw  ]^  nvi^n  mnre  compeliinf  because  of  the  changes 
ni  currniu  \\\  American  society.  The  nature  and.pace^of  economic, 
leclmnhiLncrd,  and  social  change  require  access  to'lifelong  learning 
In)  all  our  ciii/en?^.  but  especially  for  those  disadvantaged  adults 
^^^H'  fias  e  lieeti  historieally  undefeerved  by' our- educational  system. 

U  r  fiave  leai'ned,  however,  that  more  is  required  than  to  win 
'htMiiu[i  cijilective  bargaining  tuition  refund  benefits.  This  Is  re- 
i  -  eti  d  in  tile  fact  that  less  than  4  percent  of  the  workers  covered 
!  ikr  adwuitah^e  ni  t  hese  benents.  Much  more. needs  to  be  done  if  we 
iM-  !(>  ni-ure  ihv  promise  whicH  thesfe  benefi^ts  represent, 

(  eriainly  tuir  colleges  and  universities  must  develop  new  an^ 
irifir.^aiive  prog  rams  which  take  into  account  the  special  needs  arid 
I i lest  vies  f)f  wrn  kers.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  urban  institU" 
ii'in  It  ni  (Hir  urban  areas,  after  all,  where  most  of  our  mem- 
ht-r-^  and  their  ramilieH  live  and  work. 

In  Detroit,  wv  have  worked  closely  with  Wayne  State  University 
n  the  development  of  a  program  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
edui  at  lonal  riei^ds  of  workers.  This  program,  university  studies  and 
weekend  College,  is  currently  serving  over  1,500  working  adults— 
tlieni  union  members,  and  with  an  average  age  of  87. 

rfiere  are,  I  thinli,  three  important  features  to  this  program:  Its 
dt  livrry  systt  rn.  its  curricuium,  and -its  approach  to  student  serv- 
ice-   V\)i'  delivery  systeni  enables  workers  to  earn  their  bachelor*! 
leuFee  tfirouk'h  a  combination  of  TV  courses,  once-a-week  work- 
-lin[!-    ifid  weekiNid  conferences.  The  TV  cdurses  pre  shown  at 
s  irhM^  i!j  times  s<j  that  workers  can  watch  t)iem  at  home,  at  their 
I'lisi'nience  The  workshops  meet  once  a  w4ek,at  times  and  loca- 
""1^        >')iuef!ient  iis  possible  for  the  stddents,  At  our  UAW 
u  .iN.    (iff  exani{)le,  classes  are  schedult  d  around  shift  changes. 


/  The  curriculum  takes  a  problem=oriented,  interdiiciplina^y  ap= 
/proach  to  issues  directly  relevant  to  the  Jiyes  of  working  people. 
The  social  science  curriculum,  for  example,  is  organized  around 
such.  Issues  as  culture,  community  and  identity,  work  and  labor, 
and  conflict  and  social  change. 

^  Especially  important  to  the  success  of  this  program  has  been  ite 
approach  to  itudent  services:  Counselors  from  the  university  work 
closely  with  locgj/iinion  officers  to  hold  orientation  and  registration 
sessions  right  at  the  locals.  Workers,  then,  are  admitted  to  the 
university  and  reglitered  for  classes^  in  their  own  union  halls. 
Usually,  they  take  their  classei  there  as  well,  ^  0  / 

The  success  of  this  ptogram  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  that  have  traditionally  denied 
workers  access  to  higher  education.  > 

The  need  for  increased  educational  opportunitiei  for  workers  is 
paralleled  by  the  need  for  expanded  opport^flLities  in  labor  educa- 
tidft.  M^ny  of  the  changei  which  have  maje  lifelong  learrting  im- 
perative^ for  our  -  entire  society  have  placed  new  and  increastd 
demands  on  uniqn  leadership.  The  complexity'of  contract  language 
today  places  an  ever  increasing  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the 
shbp  steward,  committeeperson  and  local  union  officer  charged 
with  making  the  contract  work.  The  education  and  training  re- 
quired for  effective  local  union  leadership  has  become  an  awefome 
challenge  for  all'  unions.  *  . 

Especially  impdrtant  is  the  need  to  provide  leadership  training 
for  women  and  minority  members  who  are  Becoming  an  increasing 
part,  of  the  trade  union  membership.  In  Michigan,  with,  title  I 
asiistance,  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a  statewide  leaderihip 
training  program  for  union  minorities  and  women.  Operated  by  a 
coniortium  of  six  Michigan"' universities  and  Michigan  labor  organi- 
zationSi  v^e  hope  this  program  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
States  as  well.  -     .       .  ^ 

^    Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Button. 

[The,  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Hut  ton  follows:] 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT.  EDUCATION  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

Statpment  of 
CARROLL  M.  HUtrON,  D  IRECTOR  ■ 
DEPARTAAENf  OF  EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  UAW  \  ; 

Bifore  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
■  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

U.S.  Senate  " 
'  Washington,  D.  C. 

•        Octobers,  1979 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  to  testify  today  on  behalf 
of  the  "Higher  Educatlon.Act,  Education  Outreach  Programs. " 
As  you  may  know,  it  Is  an  Issue  of  great  concern  to  the  UAW; 
.  arid  to  me  personally. 

ThB  American  Labor  Movement,  of  course,  has  long  sup- 
ported the  cause.of  Increased  educational  opportunltlk  As  earlyf 
a%,\m  womihg  men's  parties  were  demanding  free  tax  supported' 
schools.  Since  then,  organized  labor  has  continued  to  support 
public  education  by  word,  by  resolution,  and  by  action.  Today, 
formal  education  has  tfecome  a  primary  state  tunctlorr,  arid  has  ' 
helped  make  our.sociity  more  democratic  and  more  just.  Education 
today  has  become  the  major  routato  social  mobility.. . 

Unfortunatefy,  the  benefits  of  education  havi  not  been  ac- 
cessible to  all  our  citizens.  'Historically,  educational  programs  have 
.served  thi  young  who  could  devote  their  full  time  and  attention *to  the 
pursuit  of  an  education.  Those  who  have  been  unable  to  follow  this  ■ 
route  have  frequently  found  themselves  denied  acciss  W  further  " 
education,  and,  thus  barred  from  many  occupationar opportunities.'  " 
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Many  dls^vantaged  adults  ^^ay  ars  now  serylng  lifetime  sentences 
of  Iw  Income  and  unemploymtnt  because  they  were  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  educational  ^portunltie's  when  they  were  young. 

The  nert  for  increased  educational  opportunities  for  these 
disadvant^ed  adults  is  even  more  compelling  because  of  the  changes 
cccurring  in  American  society/  The;  nature  and  pace  of  economic,  . 
technological  and  social  change  require  access  to  lifelong  learning 
for  all  our  citizens,  but  especially  for  those  disadvantage  adults  who 
have  been  historically  understrved  by  our  educational  system. 

Oj^anized  labor,  reprisentlngioverZZ  million  members,  has' 
long  been  concerned  with  reducing  thejmany  barrlirs  to  educational 
^pprtunity  that  affect  many  of  our  members.  Many  unions,  for  ^ 
example,  have  n^otlatai  tuition  refund  benefits  for  thelj|members 
to  help  defray  the.high  cost  of  education.  Most  UAW  members  are  now 
entitled  to  ll,  000  a  year  in  tuition  iref und  benefits,  Natioriwidej 
negotiate  tuition  aid  benefits  cover  workers  under  198  different  plans,^ 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  *200, 000, 000  is  potentially  avail- 
able for  employee  education  benefits  --with  the^numbers  covered  by 
such  contract  clauses  multiplying  each  year,        '  * 

In  the  UAW,  we  believe  that  In  future  bargalning'we  will 
fOrther  Tmprovi  our  tuition  refund  program.  We  look  forward,  as  well, 
to  winning  paid  educational  leave  for  our  members.  In  Canada,  as  of 
June  s,  1979,  172  UAW  collective  bafgaining^reements  covering 
44, 338  members  have  paid  ^ucatlonaj  leave  provisions^  ^.We  expect  to 
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gain  similar  pfovisions  for  our  members  In  the  United  States.  We 
look  foroard  to  fhe  day  when  all  workers  will  have  the  right  to  paid 
■  Klucatlonar  leave.  ■  ■  .. 

We  hive  learned,  however,  that  more  Is  required  than  to 
win  tuition  refund  benefits.  This' is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  less 
than  four  percent  of  the  workers  covered  take'advantageof  these 
benefits.  MDch  more  nfiflsio  be  done  if  we  are  to^injure  the  promise 
which  these  benefits  represint. 

CeTtalnly  our  colleges  and  universities  must  develop'  new  and 
innovative  programs  which  take  Into  account  the  s'pMlal  needs  and  ■ 
'  lifestyles  of  workers.  This  Is  especially  true  of  our  ■.rtanlnstltutions. 
:  It  Is  in  our  urban  areas,  after  ali,  where  most  of  our  members  and 
'their  families  live  and  wor1(.  .  ^ 

In  Detroit,  we  have  worked  closely  with  Wayne  State  University 
-  in  the  development  of  a  program  specially  aeslgned  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  workers.  This  program.  University  studies  and 
Weekend  College,  is  currently  serving  over  1,  SOOworklng  adults 
most  of  them  union  members,  and  with  an  average  age  or37. 

There  are,  I  think,  Ihree  Important  features  to  this  program: 
Its  delivery  system,  its  curriculum,  and  Its  approach  to  student  services. 
The  delivery  system  enables  workers  to  earn  their  bachelor's  degree  ■ 
through  a  cdmblriatlon  of  TV  courses,  once-a-week  workshops,  and  « 
weekend  conferences.  The  TV  courses  are  shown  at  a  Variety  of  timet 
so  that  workers  can  watch  them  at  home,  at  their  convenience.  The^ 


gttworkshops  meet  onca^a  wee^  at  times  and  locations  as  convenient 

possible  for  the  students.  At  our  UAW  Irals,  for  exampli. 
Sv^hciasses  are  schedr 
IS  - currk  il urn  lakes  a  pr*Iem-oriented,  intertlscipllnary 

approach  to  Issues  directly  relevant  to  the  lives  of  worlcing  people. 
If:  Ttie  social  science  curriculom,  for  examplei  Is  organized  around 

such  issues  as  culture,  conimunity  and  identity,  woric  and  labon 
:/  ^nd  conflict  and  sbclal  charigo, 

fT-         Especially  iiriportant  tothesuccessof  this  program  has  been 
p:-  Its  approach  to  student  «rvices.  Counselors  from  the  university 
'f  work  closely  with  local  uniph  officers  to  hold  orientation  and  r^Is=  j 
;v  tration  sessions  r^ht  at  the  locals.  Workers,  Jhenrarraffmitt^  to/ 
""^the  university  ana  registered  forclisses  In  their  own  union  halls. 

UsuallyTthiy  take  their,  classesthere  as  well.  : 
|:  The  success  of  this  program  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is^  ^ 

v  V  :p^^      to  overcomi  many  of  the  obstacles  that  have  triditlonally 
;  denied  workers  access  to  higher  education.  We  hc^a  for  similar 
f   results  from  our  demonstration  prpject  with  the  Collie  Board.  With' 
"/  support  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Career  Education;  we  are  attempting 
£Uo>  see  if  the  Swedish  concepf  0*  "study  organizer"  can  be  adapted  to 
p  the  American  .setting,  ln:Sweden,  .these  union  education-  recruiters/ 
If^^cburisilprs  have  been  extremely  successful  In  increasing  worker 
■  partieipatlon  In  adult  education  and  training  progVams,  Wr anticipate 
similar  results  in  our  e)?»erlment  at  Haggerstdwn,  Maryland,  Clearly, 


^  We  nart  to  support  Imaginative  dernonstratiqn  projects  which  will 
addresS  jthe  many. barriers  which  have  traditionally  denied  workers 
(and  otheh)  iqual  rtucational  Opportunities. ;  ^ 

The  need  for  increased  Wucatldnal  opportunities  for 
woricer^  irparallejtd  by  the  nert  for  ejqsanded  oppo.rtunitias  In  labor 
education*  Many  of  the  changes  which  have  made  lifelongJearnlng^^^^^ 
Imperative  for  our  entir^gcle^  havoTJlacSi  nw  and  increased  demands 
jn^unlonrleadershlp,  The  complexity  of  contract  language  today  places 
an  ever  increasing  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  shop  stwart, 
committeiperson  andl^ocal  union  officer  charged  with  making  the 
contract  work*  The  education  and  training  require  for  iffertiva  local 
union  leadership  has  become  an  mesome  challenge  for  all  unions,  : 

UAW  President  Doifllas  A*  Fraseridescribrtfthe  problem  In 
this  wa^    .     „    ^  : 

.  /*The  role  of  a  union  leader  is  an  enormously 

^     and  responsible  one*  It  requires  a  deep  understanding  ^ 

of  the  phllosoprty  and  the  nafure  of  the  organized  labor 
;movement.  And  It  requires  knowl^e  and  training  in 

agreat  many  flilds.  J 
^'Mn  today^s  complex  bargaining,  a  union  leader  needs  at 

least  a  worktrig  knowle^^i  of  time  study  an^ 
^  tlonrbf  pensionr  health;  and  welfare  plans,  of  economic  7^^^ 

data  and  hw  to  Interpret  iti^f  preparing  cases  for 

arbitration.  The  leader  needs  to  know  something 
^      about  labor  law^nd  Its  administration,  and  about  the 


p  ;: .    -  '  eperation  of  government  agtncies  with  wh»cH  hf;  or 

'  '  she  must.deatr-The  Itader  should  be  trained  In 
r^'''         organlzihg  techniquis,  and  in  ways  of  teaching 

.         groups  of  workers  who  have  traditfonally  considtred  . 
I  ?      .    Ihemselves  outside  the  labor  movement.  . 
p     -   "  Union  leaders  need  a  thbrough  understanding  of  the 
(^eratlon  and  the  politics  of  thiiir  democratic  union* 
and  of  the  necessity  for  actions  tafcen  by  the  union. 
As  Important  as  technical  training  and  the  so-called  ^ 
tool  subjects  are,  they  alonfe  are  not  enough.  There 
Is  a  need  for  broader  progrflnis  to  develqp  greater 
'  understandirig  of  hwv  labor  unions  relate  to  the  rest 
^  of  our  society,  and:of  the  trends  which  .ife  working- 
-  In  that  stciety.  Technical  proficiency  aldne-is  not      ^  ^  .  ^, 

inough**,*  ^  .  - 

-  -  =  Especially  impoftaht  is  the  need  to  provide  leadership  training 
for  women  and  minority  members  who  are  becornlrig  an  increasing 
part  of  the  trade  union  membership.  In/Vlichigan,  .withTItle  lassis-  \ 
;  tance,  we  have  been  gble  to  develop  a  statewide  leadership  training  ^ 
prqram  for  union  minorities  and  women.  Operated  by  a  consortium  : 
*  of  six  Michigan  universities  and  Michigan  labor  organliatlons,.  we  hope 
this  will  serve  as  a  modeljor  other  states  as  welL 

Our  ej^erlence  in  Michigan  has  confirmed  the  need  for  federal 
legislation. supporting  the  expansion  of  labor  education/  training  af|d 
technical  assistance  prgg rams.  As  society  grows  more  complej^  Hhe 
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niw  generation  of  labor  Isaders  must  be  educationally  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  complexities  of  modern  society  and  tfie  Increasing  -  -I 
Intricacy  of  trade  union  di^inteation  and  aomlnistratibn. 


Unfortunately*  theixpansion'of  labor  education  In  the  '^1 
last  decades  has  been  small  compared  to  rural  extension  programs  ^ 
and  businiss  education.  This  has  been  ispecially  true  In  thase  J 
"right-to-work"  states  where  powerful  interest  groups  have  long  ^  ^ 
cpposid  the  right  of  workers  to  organlzi  fbrdecent  wages  and  lafe  1 
working  conditions.  Not  surprisingly,  labor  ^ucatlon  services  f 
have  been  ^ager  or  non-existent  in  these  states.  As  recently  as 
1978  p  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  forced  to  cancel  its 
plans  fqr  a  labor  education  center  because  of  opposition  from  groups 
opposal  to  the  very  existence  of  unions*  SidSy,  the  rich  promise 
of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Act  of  1862  has  remained  Just  . 
that  when  It  comes  to  the  educational  needs  of  workers  and  their .  S 
labor  onganizationi.  .    ;  J 

:  4 

Almost  200  years  ago  coal  miners*  weavers,  and  the  earliest 
matal  workers  met  In  their  Sunday  schools  in  England  to  learn  to  I 
read^and  write  and  count,  so  they  could  read  the  Bible  to  find  their 
way  to  God  and  organizt  unions  to  find  their  way  to  economic  Justice. 
Thls^^concept  was  brought  tb  our  country,  :  ^ 

Today,  we  must  extend  that  education  concept  so  we  can  make  "I 
science  and  technology,  and  our  vast  industrial  structures  help  us 
move  into  a  democratic  society  where  all  the  people,  fully  Informed.  n 
with  complete  access  to  tht  entire  culture,  have  equal  voices  in  present'^l 

-7"  :^ 


;;nWlitlqil  decisiqns,  so  equal  opportunity  to  shari  in  ^ 

the  futurs,  its  matirlil  benefits,  its  splrituai  rewirds,  and  its  educationil 
.  and  culturil  richness.  , v  ■ 

•■       T^e  Federal  Governmint  is  on  record  in  support  of  lifelong 
ItaGnlng  as  a,concept  and  as  the  rigfit  of  every  American. ;  It  Is  time 
to  make  this  a.  right  as  well  for  tliose  disadvantaged  adults  whb  have  ' 
been  prevented  from  staining  equal  educational  opportunities.'  ,!n 
,the  words  of  Vice  President;VValterMondale,  " 
"...  we  must  now  return  to  the  Job.of  providing 
greater  access  to  learning  for  all  Americans,  >  . 

.regardless  of  age  6r  social  and  economic  position. " 
'       Thank  you, 'Mr.  Chairman.  •  ^ 
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-    Senator  Pelo,  Ms.  Qdodin?  *  . 

Ms.  GoODiN.  May  I  ask  one  question? 
^  As  part  of  my  testimony^  I  was  inquiring  and  requeating  that  the 
record,  if '  poisibWr be  left  open  until  abo^t  mid-October  for  the^ 
insertion  of  an  important  report  from  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Women's  educational  programsV 

^  Senator  Pell.  Absolutely.  The  record  will  remain  open  longer 
than  that  , 
[Thp  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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gi^  Wiiiiien^  jBiliiGiitioiial  iirofirHiil 


"      191131  ASSiS&lK 


Oet&bef  24;  1979 


SsiifiCQr  Clalberne  fell  •  . 

ChsixQLan       i  .  '  .    ^  ^       ■  ^- 

B\ih£QBmittmm  on  Muqkclpn,  Ares  and  \'  '    \       ■  =  '  . 

ihc  Hupdnlcles  '  ^ 

^22B  DLtmkdn  Eiimtm  Offlee  Building  ,     ^  ^ 

Waahlni^/  D.G,    20510  ... 

Oeaf  iend^(if '  Pslli  ,  ' 

Wh^n  Ms.  ^dan  Gosdini  Bioeutlve  Dlreatar  of ithe^NaCldnal  COOTiasleft 

en  Werjang  Womari',  Csstlfled  feaiinjily  before lyBuf  aubee^ltCee  ebnesrnlng 

^^itle  I/she  nade  referenee  ts  a  niw  fepBft^  published  by  Che  National 

PifQgcaas.    Yeu  graciously  aiEeid 
^^Wesc  that  this  report  be  Ineluded  in  ehe  reeecd  of  the  hearlni. 
^■^TOireforep  I  a^  pleasad  Ee  ssEid  the  gnelssed  copies  to  you  for  chac 
purpose.     If  more  eopies  shsyld  be  negdedp  we  will  be  glad  te  send  thepi. 


I  hope  that  this  report  by  the  Advisory  CQUneil  will  be  □£  Intgrest  to  - -- 
you  and  your  ataff,  net. only  In  cenneetion  wlch  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Idueatlon  Act  but  In  relation  to  your  broader  Interests  and  eencerns  In        =  " 
the  field  of  eduQaeien.^  We^belleve  that  It  eenEalns  a  valuable  bofflblnflUion 
of  statlstldal  information,  husan  Interest  reportSp  ai^  psllf.y  reqommondatlons. 

Sincerely , 

h 

Joy"^,  ilBonBoh^ 
&ceey tlve  plreccor 


Enclosures 


iHu  M:  Sanwf .  fiflv*  era* 
Qitdrl  SiMn,  Dty^  ON  BtU 


tX  OFFi^tO  MiHURi 


Maf  f  uSf  lis  tta>fiingtfin  Oc 

Suiin  HaigiPff  ViKi,  ^-fafS  IL 
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It    :    .■■    -    '  ' 

'^JflB  .Alfl^,  ' Now  Mojfi       .  ^ 
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.Paul  Parka  ■   '■   .  . 

Bus  Con,  ^^achus^EEs' 


Gladys  Gunn 
Oaytpn,  Ohle 


,J,  .Richard  Rosslo 
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SuHan  Hargaree  Vance 
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Of f tcio  HembefB 
DlfecEur 

U,S,  Canmlaaten  on^Clvll  RlghEs 

DlrQecor  ^  ^  . 

Wnmon's  Bureau 

UiS,  pypafEtiiynE  of  Labor  ^ 
DlreeEQf 

WufflGn's  ^Artion  Pragram 

D^pdrcm^E  of  Health, 
EdutaEitin,  and  Welfare^  . 
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t\\Q  Women'g  Suryau,  DeparEincnt  of  Labpr  or  the 

NaEtonal  CommisLiien  en  Wofklng  Women, 
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IHTROPUCTZOH 


The  liftEieaal  Advisory  Couneil  qn  WeaenU.  MueaElonal  PTograas 
was  ssfiabllshed  by  CongresB  Chrough  the  Wmn's  IduaafciDnsl  Equity 
Act  to  advit@  Federal  of flclala  on  hew.  ta  achlav^  edttsatlsnal 
equity  lQe;iKaen,    As  the  Couneil  has  carried  out  this  mandate, 
^^M=^3...^^^M4j^^^^^M^^^i^^  nmsdm       a  variety  pf  ape€ial  ' 
groupay  iaalydlBg  fural,  Hatlye  toerlaaHpblacips^^d^^^ 
displa^ad  h^uMksrs  a^  single  motheir^  > 


The  yauiiQil  besffise  Intifeasliif ly  aware  ef  the  plight  ef:  the  eighty 
pereent  of  t^orklng  ^^en  vho  hold  blue  and  pink  eollaf  (service  work) 
jobs,    Worl^lng  wQiaen  frpa  every  background  repeatedly  told  the  Cquncll 
about  the  barriers  th^y  face  In  their. struggle^  for  tipward  mobility* 

Four  out  3f  £iye  Aaerlean  women  whs  work  outside  the  hose  hold  low 
paying,  low^ a festtis  positlens,;^  They  Work  In  aervica  Isdu&triest 
clerical  occupations,  retail  stores  and  factories,    Oppgrtunltles  f^r 
advancement  are  r^ote.     *  "  / 

Education  and  trattilng  offer  the  poaslbllty  of  advaBcing  into  other 
kinds' of  positions »  but  often  the  wpisen  who  need  help 'most  have  -  least 
aac(|BB .  to  .It^  .  ' 

As  the  Counqll  was.  considering  ifhether^©  conduct  an  independent 
Investigation  into  the  specific  educational  and  training  needs  of 
■iha  a^he^  ptreenc, 'L  a  fortunate  colncldef^^  to  Join  ^ 

forces  with  the  Hational~C^  Wemeh  in  a  significant^ 

"^anH  .hopeful;: activity, .  "  f  .   ^  ^ 

the  Nff'clonal>fGteaiaslon  an  Vorklng  W^en  la  a  nsn-goverimental 
srganiiatiea^are^tl^  't^^^^^  ofi  *!the  eighty:^    -:    ' ; 

percent  *  "*  ^^  In  i§78;v^  the  Co  was  holdings  series  of  reginnar '  : 

mea tings  or  "p^ialfiiues"  ^i, tR  wor iUng  weaen  to  explore  and  publiciae  < 
thpir  |>ttib;U^ira^  neadii/^^ej^offlg^ 

'  tfentatives^S^lsyld;^  t©  gather  ^inf  orsa  felon  on;  the 

educatianal^etdav^  Csuncil  and^the^  Q^lsslon  - ' 

alscr  ©intl^i  devWlpped  a.  questionnaire  for  partlelpahts^f- vhl^h  the 
Coisission  .dlstrlbyted  at -^^^^  Observations \of;^Gouncil  ^ 

'^representatives  at  tWe  Dialogues  and  da td  from  the  questionnaires: 
make  up  the  bulk  of  this  reports  .  . 


Elika  H^.  jCarney 
Oouncll^  Chair 


For  s  more  detailed  esEplanatlen  of  the  CQMlssion's  pragrsffli 
see  page  7. 
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BACKGROUND 

Working  Woaen  In  Profile 

•  SeefeEarles  and  Clirleal  Warkers 

Thm  largest  greup  ef  worklni  women  (apprexliastely  14  Blllien  or 
42  ^menE  ef  Ehe  feuale  labor  foree)  peiforni  elerleal  dutlta**  ' 
They  ceaprlae  7S  percent  df  all  sueh  verkers.    Over  ene-thlrd  of  ^ 
ail  werking  tfQBen  who  head  families  are  eqpleyed  In  these  jeba* 
Of  the  foCir  allllen  secretaries  and  typist S|  98  pereint  are^wasen. 

Feor  payp  laek  of  Job  aeeurity,  inadequate  Opportunities  for  ad- 
vanc^ent  and  poef  workifig  eenditiena  eharaeterize  ^hese  elerlcal  ' 
pssitisns.    The  Ineoae  of  women  elerka  has  been  falling  in  re- 
lation to  their  i^ie  cqynterparts;     in  ISSij  the  median  inq^e  of 
wODien  clerlea^  workera  w»a  72  pireent  thaE  of  male  elerkai  by  1912, 
this  figure  had  dropped  to  69  perc^t  and  in  my,  1977,  to  64  per- 
eent«  ^ 

•  Service  Workers  ■■ 

Alsost  one-fifth  (19.1  perQenE)  si  all  vamen  workers  have  service 
jobs.    Service  workers  include  private  and  Industrial  eleanlng 
peoplei  food  servers,  cseksp  dishvashera,  bartenders  and  waitarsp 
health  workers  such  as  dental  assisKftnts,  nursing  aides,  orderlies , 
practical  nurse^  and  personal  service  providers  au^h  as  child  care 
attendants  and  halrdresaers. 

The  largesE  group  ©f  wosen  service  workers  are  in  food, servlcei 
Boat  of  these  are  vaitrasses.    Private  household  workers  cofftprise 
,  2,1  pereent  of  working  wosfn  and  that  is  97  percent  ef  all  who  are 
BiBployed  ^n  Ehia    field.   (The  nusber  of  woBen  in  private  house- 
hold work  has  decreas^  since  1960,  poasibly  because  fewer  weaen 
have  bean  willing  to  accept  these  low  pay^g  j^obs.    In  1971,  the 
Bedian  wage  of  full-tiffie,  .year-round  h<dusehold"  workers  was  |2jBS6.) 

In  1977,  women  iervice  workers  earned  65 'percent  of  the  wages  of 
men  service  workers. 

•  Jpactery  Dpkrattves 


/ 


More  than  four  million  weDen  (10*B  percenE  of  all  working  woaen) 
work  in  factories.    These  jobs  Include  asaeBbllng  or  inspecElpg 
gooda,  operating  sewing  machines  and  qther  equipments  paeklngg  wrappings 
laundering  and  dry  cleaning. 


*    Unless  othiirwiae 

noted ^  , ^figures  ifi  this  section  are  current  as 
of  February,  1979. 
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In  1977,   Ehe-ae  women  earnad  59  percenc  of  ih^  wagus  of  thtir  roale 

Some  2,6  million  wsrklng  women  (6,6  'pereent)  held  sales  Jabp,  Thti 
msJeFlty  are  In  reEail  Erade;  the  vmdt  ary  largely  In  insurance  and 
real  eitatg,  sEill  overwhelmingly  malg-ddmlnaEed  flqldi.     In  1977^ 
full-^tlme,  yeaf-reund  salepwomen  earned  US  cencs  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  laliimen » 

•  Craft  and  Teehnieal  Workers 

Only  1,8  pgrcenc  of  chy  feBialy  labor  forgg  (7l5iO0O  wdmen)  held 
craft  sr  similar  Jobg*    Abeut  qne^ third  ef  thssg  women  work  In 
Jobs  closely  rglatfd  to  homemaklng  skills,  such  as  upholiterlngi 
deeeratlngt  bakini  and  sewing.     In  1974,  wemen  craft  workers  earned 
only  54  gereent  of  the  Income  of  men  in  their  field/ 

•  Apprenticeship 

ALthough  apprenfleeahlp.  Is  a  key  route  to  nsn-tradltiefial  craft 
In  June,  1977*  ohly  two  percent  ef  apprencices  were  wc^en^  Ssk 
discrislnatl6n#  lack  o£  preparation  In  high  §chooL,,4^  to  iex  stetlQs^ 
typing  and  age  ceilings  often  bar  wssen  from  apprenticeship  programs. 

In  February,  1979j  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  an  advocacy  group, 
crlclclied  the  Gepa^taent  of  Labor  for  Ics  lack  of  conmltment  to 
graining  programs  for  women.     It  pointed. out  that  in  fiscal 
year  197S,  only  U4  percent  of  the^budget  of  DOL's  Office  of  National 
Prograsis  was  spent  on  women's  programs ,    At  the  same  time,  the 
Aasoeiated  Genefal  esntraetora  were  notifying  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  they  would  fall  to  comply  with  Pepartmenc^l  guidelines 
to  es(pand  the  number  of  women  In  construction  trades ^  ; 

Af f irmatlve  action  goals  and  efforts  eah  Increase  the  percenenge  of 
feraalg  approntlees  dramatically.    In  Seattle,  for  example,  a  twelve 
percent  goal  for  women  In  city  financed  construction^  projects  was  met 
easily  In  the  first  two  years. 


Fartlelpatlon  of  Working  Women  In  Vocational  Edueatlgn 

In  1976«  young  women  had  thy  highest  participation  rates  of  any  group- 
In  vocational  education**.  For  18  to  21-year-oldi,^  the  nuimber  of 
women  participating  in  vocational  education  per  1,000  grently  exceed 
that  of  men  (43  compared  to  33  for  18  to  19^year  olds;  42  to  31  for 
20  to  21-year  olds)^     For  women  aged  22  to  34,  however^  the  rate  wag 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  figures  in  this  section  are  current 
as  of  1976."  . 


eon^ldei'ably  beldw  that  of  men,  pesalbly  becaiise  of  family  rospsnal- 
blllcii?!.  For  Ehy  age  froup  35  and  over^  yomen'a  parEleipatlon  rate 
wrta  the  same  as  inyn's. 

SLxty  percent  of  famalo  atudenti  In  ysqatlonal  education  pfograinH 
held  Jobs*  eomparyd  te  S3  percent  of  male  students,  'A  large  pro- 
^ertion  of  thu  wonen  also  ran  hGUaeholds,  . 

In  elgcal  year  1976,  910,811  woinen  partUipated  in  adult  basis  and 
Hgyandary  programs .  '  , 

In  I976i  women  oarned  46.2  percent  df  all  A, A.  degrees. 

Enrollment  in  yocattonal  programs  eontlnues  to  be  heavily  sex  stereo^ 
typed,  duspite  recent  changes  in  Isglslatlon  and  despite  tremendous 
inereasea  in  the  numbers  enrolled  in  postsecondary  veeational  education 
institutions.     The  fellowlng  table,  based  en  Office  of  Education  data, 
shows  small,  though  encoura|ing,  changes  in  the  pattern  of  enrellment 
according  to  sex  between  1972  and  1977,  - 

^  _  i 

PERCEHTAnE  DESTRIBUTION  OF  ENROLLHEHTS  IN  VQCATIQNAL  EDUCATION 
BY  SEX  AND  PROGRAH 


1972  .  1977 

Female  H^le                    Femalei  Hale. 

Health                          Bf*J  15,3                     78,8  21.2 

.aalnful  heme               86.1  13,9                    83.9  U,l 

economics  .  " 
% 

Consusier  home-         ■  92,1              ^       7.9  81,6  18.4 
making 


<5fficn  76,4  £3.6  75.1  24.9 

'Technleal  9,8  90.2  17.0  83.0 

Trade  ^  Industry       11,7  88.3  14.4  85.6 

Vocational  5,4*  94,6  14. S  85.2 

agriculture 

ERrollment  data  show  that  women  take  95  percent  ef  health  courses  and  79 
percent  of  bustness/cofflmei'lal  courses  in  vocatlenai/ technical  ichools. 
Hen  take  98  percent  of  the  technical^  Industrial  and  trflde  subjects. 

Of  the  415  apprentieeable  trades  and  eraftSj  only  Che  barber/beautleian 
trade^has  more  women  than  men:     54,5  percent,     in  1975,  only  0.36  percent 
ef  all  construct  ion  trades  apprentices  were  women. 
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Use  by  women  of  negectaced  Eultlgn  aid  programg  In  the  prlvaEe 
aectpr  has  betn  wtnlmal.     Reasons  for  this  include  laek  of  InformaElon, 
dtscrlsilnatory  pracElGes  and,  frequently,  requlreffienes  Ehat  coursei  ' 
be  dlTfietly  related  tn  ImfiFovlfig  pyrfqrmance  In  thy  empldy^e's  present 
Job  rather  than  providing  skills  fer  advancement. 


Barrlors  tu  Part LclpaE Ion  In  PQstgecondary  EducaElen 

AUhQUgh  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  finish  high  sehool,  fewer 
continue  Ehelr  edueflElen.     Exeept  for  prdgrams  sueh  ag  nursini^  beauty 
eulture  and  eldfteal  trades  —  Ehq  tradlclonal  women's  ftelds  —  w 
are  underrepregented  In  postseeondary  seheqls*'  espeelally  In  those 
leadtng  to  degrees  or  eert If ieaces , 


women 


Five  major  sets  of  institutional  factors  tend  to  exclude  women  from 
eudcation  beyond  high  schooli* 

•  Admissions  prae el ee^.     These  include  sex  quotas,  age  ceilings, 
liffiiratiens  on  part-time  study  and  credit  transfer,  and  attitudes 
of  personnel, 

•  F_l_nanct5l  aid  pracclees.    These  include  sex  bias  in  awards, 
restrletlen  of  aid  to  full-time  students,  witholdlng  of  aid  due 
to  marital  or  parental  status,  inadequate  plans  for  the  deferral 
of  paytaent,   inadequace  aid  for  ehiidcare,  Insufficient  employment 

'    opportunities  for  women  students  and  differential  charges  fo^ 
part-time  study* 

•  IngAijM 6 ionAl  regulat tons ,     T^iese  may  concern  ,^stdency  and  course 
load  requlfoments,   time  limits  and  housing.  ^' 

^       C^ittLQul\im^  planning  and  student  personnel  services.    These  affeet 
the  loeatlen  and  scheduling  of  elasaeg  and  the  availabiHty  of 
-   external  degree  prograais,  part-time  field  work,  counsQllng  and 
chlldcafei     '  " 

V 

•  Faculty  and  sj^f  attitudes.,    These  include  the  lack  of  encourage- 
ment or  support  for  womenj  sex  dlserlmlnatlon  In  job  placement,, 
sex  stereotyping  and  the  absence  of  female  role  models* 

Tlie  luck  of  ehlldcare  Isf among  the  most  Im^oftant  institutional  preblemB 
facing  wemert  who  wish  to  continue  their  education.     Few  educational 
Institutions  offer  the  kind  of  ehlldcare  services  that  can  help  mothers 
pursue  further  education  and  eralning,     in  1977,  the  Center  for  Women's 
Opportunities  at  .the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 


'This  material  is  based  on  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
report  ^NCES  75-407.,  Barriers  to  Women's  Participation  In  Postsecondary 
Edueatloni     A  revtew  o^f  research  and  commentary  as  of  1973^74.  hy 
Esther  Manning  Westervelt. 

.J 


^23 


surveyed  IplQO  twQ  ysMt  and  CeahnlEal  Instlcufclpna  ai)d  found  only  . 

131  with  ehlid  aare  faclUiias  on  eaopus.    According  eo  s  etsent 
^ informal  survey  by  child  care  advosabes,  fewer  than  100  of  Che  1,900 

four  y%sLw  InsElEutions  have  developed  shlld.c&ia^faciJLlcies  ,£pr  students 

Hose  pf  chs^faolliClgs  are  locaced  ac  ttagher  tducatUpn  pr  early  jghlld^ 
_hpgdjd,evelgg^ne_grogrgg^  0^^^  Waiting  lists  "frequently  are 

long.  •  '  ■ '^.y  ~  "■=='-—— i:---r-^-~^—--^==-— 
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THE  DIALOCUES 


M?AL°!iHl-  CpjaaLsaLon  an  WorkLn^  Wonien 

The'Nfltlonal  QQwrniasLsn  on  Wafking  Wamun  was  efeaEad  to  focus  en 
the  needi  and  eencerns  of  Eho  30  percent  of  wamen  In  Ehu  work- 
foLce  who  arc  eancenEraEed  In  lew-p^ylng,   law-statui  jabi.  Com- 
ffllsglan  Biesbera  Include  wgmen  and  men  ropreaenclng  buslnesSp 
^labar,  Congrass,  media,  academla  and  warklng  womgn. wamen  them- 
sglyes.    The  Center  for  Wemen  and  Work  serveg  ma  the  seeretarlat 
for  the  HCWW,   Implementing  the  Cesinigglon' s  pragrafflg  and  serving 
as  a  clearingheuie  for'  Ideas,  Informatlan  and  reaeareh  related 
ca  Women  in  the  warkforee. 

The  CenteF  is  a  separate  unit  within  the  HaElenal  Manpower  In- 
stitute, a  prtvate,  nonprofit  organliation,    A  grant  from  the 
Hatlenal  Institute  of  Education  (Department^sf  Health,  Edueatlon, 
and  Welfare)  prey  ides  major  funding,  and  there  are  special  pre- 
Jeet  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundatian,  the  Rackefeller  Family  Fund 
and  private  corporatlens.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Nat tana 1  Commission  sn  Working  Women  hopes  to  help  women  in 
the  80  percent  by  exploring  and  publicizing  their  problems,  needs 
and  goals  through  regional  meeEings,  prapaslng  innovative  pra- 
irans  and  developing  polley  reeommendacions  to  improve  the  status 
of  women  in  the  workforpe,i 

\     .        \       '  .  ■  . 

\  j^^'  .  '  ■ 

Act  ivlt  ies  - 

The  centerpiece  af  the  first  year  of  the  Cammlssion's  work  was  a 
aeries  of  Teglonal  meetings  ta  bring  working  women  together. 
These  "Dlaibgu^*  were  held  In  1978  In  Seattler  Washington  (May  6),-. 
Denver,  Colerad©  (JMne  3),  Madison,  Wisconsin  (June  24),  and 
Maahvllle,  Tenneiiiee  (July  15).    During  the  ConHlsaibn*s  iecond 
year,  1979,  meetings  were  held  in  Baltimore,  f^ryland  (January  20)- 
and  Albany,  New  York  (April  21).    ^eh  Dialogue  was  co-ipanaored 
by  an  educational  Institution  or  a  women*!  conmisslon  In  the  hast 
state,'  ' 

The  meetings  were  Invltatlonai.    NO^  and  the  ca-jpansorlng  bodies 
sought  the  assistance  af  national,  state  and  local  groups  In  arder 
ta  find  potential  delegates  and  each  r^Metlng  drew  several  hundred 
sp^licaElons,    The  eo-sponsaring  group  chose  the  women  from  their 
city  and  state,  while  the  NWM  selected  delegates  frara  other  states 
in  thr  area^  _     "  . 


One  hundred  fifty  i^men  were  Invited  from  each  region  comprising 
ilght  to  eleven  states.    The  delegates  were  all  currently  emplayed 
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not 


In^elarical,  syrvUe.  recall  iaUn.  epgratlvo  or  erofE  Mtogdric,. 
bmUctlon  tooK  incu  uccounE  agy,  racy  ^nd  union  mombor^hip  In 
prder  ce  aehltiyc  a  hetgrogeni^DUji  grsup  that  would  refleeE  the 
pqgUlon  of     chy  dlghEy  percent/*    Thogo  ddlogetea  who  could" 
atlmrwUy  aUurd  tu  aetyn^  rgcolygd  full  flnanclol  a^^Utancd,  pro^ 
vldud  by  a  Ppeelal  griinC  frnm  tho  RoekofglUr  Family  Fund. 

Seven  hundred  chlrEy  women  aEtr.d4d  thu  six  meotlng^      SIkEv  bsr= 
een^ _Qf  the  delygat^e  wore  whlce,  compared  with  86,6  perddnj  if 

Chy.e  myeUng^  was  hdavy,     This  greup  was  unuguai  aloe  In  that  «U 
11^^  43  percent  of  the  paitUL  ante  halongdd  to  unions,  compared  " 
wltn  only    eUvon  peretint  of  working  women  in  general.     In  ^ge 
1^,9  peceent  were  under  25  and  8.9  pereent  wero  ever  5fi  The 
occupatlynal  breakdown  showed  some  differences  when  compared  with 
tne  universe  of  non-prof egslonal       .um  workers: 

OCCLJPATIDN 


PERCENT  OF  ^ 
DELECATSS 

PERCEHT  OF  NON-PKOFES- 
SIQNAL  WOhffiH  WOkKERB 

40,0% 

26,3%  ^ 

8,8% 

4,0Z 

2.4% 

" eler leal 
service 
faetoty 
les 

craft/tee hnlcal 


.  For  the  Nations!  Consnlsslon  en  Working  Women,  the  goal  ef  the  Dialogues 
was  to  listen  to  woaen  In  "the  eighty  percent,"  to  talk  to  them  abgut 
the  Commission  and  Us  goaU,  ^to  allew  workers  to  meet  with  decision 
Bflketa  in  an  unthroatening  environment  and  to  allow  women  to  share 
wUh  each  other  both  negative  and  positive  aspects  sf  their  work 
Uvea,  ,  ^  \ 

i 

NCWW  Ch.'iir  Elliabeth  Punean  Koontz  opened  each  Dialsiue  with  a  call 
to  working  women  to  organise  for  change.    Then  the  CemUslen  pre- 
sented the  NCWW  glide  ihow,  -it's  About  Time,"  which  illuMtrateo 
many  of  the  problems  ef  working  women,    Afterward,  the  delegatei 
separated  into  ten  small  groups.     They  spent  the  nejct  two  or  three 
hours  together  (with  a  facilitator  and  recorder  In  each  group) 
dlseussinjf  and  documenting  the.problemg  of  working  women  and  pEopes^ 
Ing  possible  solutions.  .  -  - 

The  mid-day  break  included  a  luncheon  and  r^lks  by  national  and 
state  leadera.    The  afEernoon  was  devoted  to  a  dialogue  ylth  a 
panel  of  decision  makers  aelecced  to  refleeii  the  cospsaitlen  of 
the  Cofiffijlsaioni     business,  labor,  academia,  state  gevernsent  and  media 
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(The  Albany  panel,  fqrejcample.  Included  a  viee^presldfenE  ef  Cot- 
nell  Uttlvefglcy,  the  Seetotary  ef  State  of  Cenneetlcuft,  a  vice- 
prealdont  of  Celumbla  Broadcasting  .System*  a  New  Ysek  State  Indus^ 
trial  Cofflmlsaiener  and  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  St^te  Employees 
Aaseeiatlsn*    The  Seattle  panel  eomprised  a  vice  president  of 
Morthwestern  Bell  Telephone  Cempany,  an  AFL^CIO  sf fleer    a  tele- 
vlHlen  newswoman*  the  Dlreccsr  ef  Equal  Oppertunlty  for  the  Weyer- 
hauser  CorporaCtsn  and  a  dlreetof  sf  affirmative  aetlon  at  the 
.    Unlverglty  of  Washlniten,) 

^  Eaeh  workshop  synthesized  the  problm  and  lolutlona  it  had.  dis- 
Bussed,  and  the  panelistM  added  their  views.    The  flogr  was  then 
epened  for  a  general  exehan.ie  where  the  delegates  questioned 
panelists  and  csmienced  upon  their  r^arks, 

Ms.  Koontz  cleied  egeh  aeeting  With  a  warffi  mesiage  of  hope  for  a 
co^inulng  relatlrtishtp  among  the  women  present.    Plans  for  teeh- 
nieal  asslitanee  and  leadership  skills  seminars  are  being  developed 
by  NCWW  as  a  Lollow-up' to  ghs  Dialogues* 

The  ^uostlonnglfe  '  ■ 

To  help  _dray  a.  profile  ef  the  woaen  who  ftijreyented  "the  eighty 
percent"  at  the  Dialogues,  the  ComBlgslori  distributed  a  quistlon- 
nalre  to  partielpants ,    The  questionnaire  Inquired  about  their 
ages,^ present  and  forner  oeeupatlenSi  educatlbn.  Job* training 
and  iueeessful  eounsellng.    It  asked  whether  training  oppertuni- 
ties  are  currently  available  te  theaj  what  pfoblems  they  have 
confronted  In  their  seareh  for  the  edueation  and  job  training^  they 
need  and  vhat  feeo^endatlans  they  would  make  co  improve  their 
situations.  For  every  meating  escept  Denver,  it  also  rlquested 
their  raee  and  marital  status,  the  number  of  ehlldren  under  l^and 
other  dependents.* 

Three  hundred  seventy-fQur  wemen  (or  51,2  pereent  of  the  partlei-^ 
pants)  eoiapleted  the  questionnaire.     Because  of  teehnleil  prob- 
,  leins.  few  questionnaires  came  back  from  Seattle  and  Hashvllle,  so 
the  sample  comes  primarily  from  the  Denver,  Hadlson,  Baltimore 
and  Albany  Dialogues. 

Of  thoBe  who  rtiturred  the  quesfclonnalrOs  60,2  pereent  art  clerical 
workers,  16  percent  {jprviee  workers;  =5*3  percent  factory  i^piira- 
tives,  2A  percent  saleswafflen  and  9.9  pereent  teehnleal  and  craft 


The  questionnaire  (which  was  revlied  after  the  Denver  meeting) 
and  additional  data  can  be  found^  in  Appendix  B^ 
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"^^A  ^oi^kn^^  and  eraft  vofkerf  are  nv^r-rep^ 

fesenEjd  whUa  faceery  workaTo,  galasweaen  and  gervlee  workers 
•fe  unoef-repreagnted .  C.  ~ 

Ijeaga^  42  percent  of  the  reipondenta  are  white,  21  9  peMent 
black  and  7.5  percent  Hispanic  or  Native  ABerloan,  the  aample  aUg 
over^fepreaents  minqritiea.*    Sihgle  and  oarrlod  people  are  ' 
under^represenud,  while  woa^n  who  are  separated  pf  divorced 
are  Bvef-repres^nted .    The  gge  dlstribuCiBn  is  almilar  Ed  that  of 
Che  Dialogue  participanEg  as  a  vhole* 

?^!^!^>'*  ghir  aaaple  la  not  at  all  a  eylenElf  Icallv  ael«^t^ri  one 
gnd  dflga  ^ived,  f^aia  Ehe-quegElgnimr  are  Tnelud^  onryT^TIT^ 
mMmm^mmm^    Hevever,  aany  ef  the  fladiaga  are  augieative, 
and  a  recDPoendatlQn  appeara  lacer  coneernlng  further  research 
needed  In  this  area.     In  Ehe  dlacugslen  that  follovaj  dsEa  and 
coiasenEff  frofe  the  queationnaires  will  aeeompany  obiervaEloria  thaE 
vorking  women  effefed  during  the  regional  Dialogues; 

Frgbleaa  and  Rfec^affl^daEXeriB 

The  Hatlonal  Ce^lssion  on  Working  Woaen  speelfl^liy  asked  the 
conftrenee  participants  to  develop  a  list  of  ^ro^ema  which  they^^ 
felt  abould^be  priority  Itm,     m  e^ch  seetlni,  edui4tlen  and 
training  opportujiities  ranksd  high^n  the  list.    In  ieattle,  th# 

-lack  of  training,  education  and  acceaa  to  non-traditienal  jots 
fippeared  seeond  on  the  list  of  probleas,  after  low  wages*  In 
Penver*  vocational  edyeatlen  prograaa  «  inadequate^  counseling  • 
lack  of  financial  aaaiat^ce  ^  ranked  fourth.    Nashville  smmn 
lisM  the  absence  of  appropriate  training  first,    Hadiaen  eon^' 
ference  officials  noted. that  "sore  aad^better  edueation  and 

,^  training  and  gounoeling  are  top  coneerns,*^ 

The  working  woaett  thmelvea,  h^h  in  ^he  workshops  and  en  the 
quesWonnaireaj  addressed  educational  problems  with  great  speQi- 
ficity  and  eloquence.    Asong  the  difficulties  they  aentioned  are 
lack  of  tlmej  aoney  and  opi^erpunity  to  pursue  educational  goals, 
poor  preparation  ^ue  tb^sex  sEereotyplni  in  sehools  and  lack  of 
adequate  counseling  at  e^ery  level.    They  also  acknowledged  de^ 
feat is t  attitudes  aaong  theaselves,  their  faailies,  ^ployers, 
teachers  and  eounselors. 

The  particlpanta  also  were  asked  to  propose  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lemf  they  enunciated.    Their  reeoBEendations  cfjneerning  educational 
opportunities  included  prevision  of  eh^che^Job  training  by  eBployefs 
foriaatiQn  of  Inf prmatlon  networks.  enforeeBent  of  antl-discf laina- 
tion  laws,  developa^nt  of  publicly  funded  child  cafe,  tuition 

*    The  reMinlni  37. §  p'ereent  of  respendentB  did  not  indicate  race. 
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, rAiabuifaeQent  for  wsaen .workers,  expaniion  of  apprenticeship  pro^ 
grams^  provision  of  good  publle  aehool  eounaallng  for  girls  and 
sponsorship  of  mori  aonf^rences    like  thm  Dlaloguei^ 

•    Lack  of  Honey  '  ^" 

-'I  ggemed  to  alwaya  have  had  Eo  work  ts  auFvlve  not  euoh 
chanee  to  sEop  and  gcab  the  nsHC  rung  of  %hm  ladder^"  This 
scateMnC^'hy  a  aecrecafy  of  24  yearsi  the  single  paFent  of 
tout  chlldifen,  vsd  echoed  by  sia^  othors^ 

Of  the  303  woeen  who  stated  on  the^questionnalre  that  they  have 
problesB  of  any  kind  In  getting  ^dueationi  lifi  (64.7  peroent) 
said  mon^y  is  a  probles.    Of  single  mothers,  6? , I  percent  said 
ffioney-is  a  probles.  ■       --  '  - 


FAREHti 


SIHSLE 

NO  OilLDREN 


PARENTS 


N0_  CTILDRIH. 


1  WHO  SAID 
MONEY  IS 
A  PROBLBI 


67.11 


%  WHO  DID  HOT 

lAY  KONlY  IS      32 » 9% 

A  PROBLEH 


44.0% 


50*0% 


26.5% 


50.0% 


73.5% 


lOTAL 
HmSERS 


79 


91 


66 


49 


Wdm^n  in  non'^tradltlonal  jobs  conplalned  less  often  of  money 
probldias  Chan  did  ^women  with  traditional  jobs  C37.5%  versus 
55.3%)  poisil^ly  becayse  non^tradltlonal  jobs  pay  sore  or  because 
they  often  pc'ovide  training. 

It  is  not  gurpriglng  that  woQen  wou.ld  f\Q%m  money  probleas.  .  In 
1976 1  the  s^iin^nnual  earnings  of  .fuil^tlne  women  workers  ^ 
wart  ^8,312  »^  60  percent  of  aen*i.    Women  accounted  for  63  per^ 
^    cent  of  those  who  earned ^between  $3fOOO  and  $5,000,  but  only 
'  five  percent  of  those  whd  made  over  $15p000,    Dne^thlrd  of  the 
fasilles' headed  by  women  ware  poor, 

Houflng  and  food  were  the  problems  a  Denver  aecretafy  listed. 
She  had  dix  years  experience  although  she  was  less  than  ^5  years 
old.    iheValao  sentloh^  the  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  education 
and  child  care  as  obstacles  ^^gettingthe  Job  and  training 
she  wants,    A  blask  mother  of  two*  widowed,  stressed  that  she 
-'cannot  afford  to  go  baek  to  schooli  supporting  children  is  m^ln 
reaponsiblllty .Women  are  .reluctant  to  go  to  SGhool  at  the  ex^ 
,  penae  of  their  children's  well-being,  ^ 


taan  vhese  children  have  gwsm  alto  feel  an  egonomic  plaEbi  , 
'^Onsy  would  be  %hm  aaln  sbeCaele,"  said  a  Mies  clerk«  The 
BPthe^  af  flvt  childfen,  twd  u^er^  18,  vfotei    "I  wanted  to 
cpsplece  my  g^lleje  with  a  degree  ia  &igllsh  and  cQ^»nica-^ 
tiens,  and  g0  into  the  publiihing  byeinegg  with  a  goal  af  be- 
aOBini  an  editor..   After  talpiag  ay  husband  Cl^ough  college 
plus  three  yeara «  and  >orI^ng  to  help  tmw  older  three  children 
complete  ,  college^  I,  haye  no    lasney  to  gpv.eo  College ,  and  ean- 
.net  afford  to  borrow  beOBU8e»  at '46,  I  don' t^ want  the  dtbt/'* 

-     The  52^year-eld  mother  of  eleven  children,  four  of  t Hie  under 
,  ;      l^t  who  la  holdtjng  do^m  Eve  Jobs,  gaidi    "I  would  love\o  take' 
courses  and  , further  education p  even  ge£  «  degree\^,Hy  problem 
at  tKe  mosenc  is  time  and  aaney.    Are  there  scholarships  avail- 
able f@r  a  person  my  age?"  ' 

dleariyp  noney  for  tha  necessities  and  fflsney  to  take  cars  of 
children  take  precedence  over  aeney  for  education,    pldar  women 
and  singla  women  with  ohildren  face  situationB  which  are  par^ 
ticularly. difficult.    Can  anything  be  done  to  widen  their 
optiens?    '    =  -  . 

Blui  and  pink  collar  women  dp  see  ways  In  which  financial  gup- 
-  ^      port  might  be  made  ^available  I 

/    '9    They  askad  for  the  aaaiLstance  of  employers  In  tens  of 
Ecleaeed  tise^  tuition  payments  and  other  incentives  at 
laait  at  the  sasa  level  enjoy^  by  other  ^ployees* 
•    thay  advocated  aid  from  outside  sources  for  older,  woaan 
^  who  are  so  often  closed  but  of  financial  aid  opportuni- 
tieg. 

e    ffoa  state  and  local  goveri^ntSp  they  asked  for  aid  so 
that  they  can  go  >ack  to  school  and  support  their. children 
at  the  saae>  level  as  if  they  were^  working.         "  " 

In  suimuryp  working  w^en  want  enough  money  so  that  they  de  not 
have  to  atteikl  classes  wh^e  working  full-time  and  raisi!^  a 
family,  and  they  want  money  c©  provide  adequate  care  for  their 
children  in  their  absence.    They  do  not  consider  any  of  >these  . 
demands  unreasonable^  s  .  ^ 

•    Lack  of  Tlmi  '  ^ 

Time  is  clearly  a  secoiid  major  ebstacle  to  the  working  wosan  try 
Ing  to  get  an  education.    The  probl^  of  time  has  two  important, 
facets.    For  the  working  w^ian  with  relatively  Diner  household 
reapensibilltiesp  the  hours  that  courses  are  offered  often  con- 
^   flict  with  her  Job,    For  the  single  working  woman  with  responsi^ 
bliltie^  f  or  jOb|  children  and  a  he^,  it  aeems  that  no  time 
exists  in  her  life  ^or  further  education. 

Of  respondents  who  indicate  pr&bless,  39*7  percent  said  that 
lack  of  tLmm  prevents  them  froa  getting  educationi  and  per- 
cmt  noted  the  inconvenient  ^timing  of  courses.    Only  lack  of 
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.  infofiisclon  ^nd  'ladk  of  ^niiy.weifo  nd'ted  Qsve  often  as  p70b» 
l^s^  ■  Again i  siRglg  noChefs  felt  Che  pinch  most  acute^, 
but  pnm^thLtd  ot  all:  respondenca  felt  they  laqk  tlss  and  24  per-^ 
cent,  reaacked  about  the  ^csnyenl^nt  Clalng  of  qsurses. 


SINGLl         SINGLE  HARRIED  lURRIED  ■ 

PA^HTS        HO  CHIU>ffN_^  _PAREHTi  HQ  CHlLDRgW 

LACkOF     YEi    441  29%  38.1%  14, 3f 

PRQBLEH      HP      Sb%  '  71%   61.9%  iSji 

TOTAL  -  -  -  -  - 

NUMBERi  SO  62  k%  .  21 


COURSE 

TltffiS         VES    3bJ  l>9.4?  17.?^    ^L.4^ 

_     HO  _    64%  ao.6%  ■        S3, 3%  78.6% 


NUMBERS  50   .  62  .  42       /  28 


A  Seattit  wosian  noted  that  thgre  la  "no  time  for  esccras"  fdr 
wonen  who  head  households,    A  Madison  pafCicipanC  said  that, 
because  fihe  wants  to  use  her  Clme. after  work  to  be  with  her 
children «  she  cannot  get  a  degree  In  night  ichosl^  Another 
Seattle  woman  declared  that  she  has  too  many  chores  to  do 
after  work  to  be  able  tb  go  to  school.  ^  . 

As  a  fDrfBCrly  sarrlpH  mother  of  two  ghlldrsn,  now  working  as  a  '- 
sales  coord Lnat or,  p  i  iti     "Tine  is  my  worst  enemy,  being  a 
head  of  household,  two'^children,  full-time  career.    Ju^t  a  few' 
hours  a  week  of  outside  training  wsuld  be  usefui,  but  I'm  paid 
hourly," 

,  The  single  mother  of  four  children,  who  !^s  been  a  secretary 
fdr  twenty^four  years,  described  her  situation  ttuisi    "I  can 
hardly  make  it  as  it  is,  working  one  full^tlne  and  one  p#rt^ 
t  ime  Job  as  well  as  being  coordinator  of  children,  ^  in  chalfge  of 
food  preparation,  household  maintenance, ^ etc.    School  is  out  of 
the  question  in  this  case.''    Another  woman  observed,  "It  cuts 
me  up  In  too  many  pieces"  to  get  an  educationi 

Women  who  are  not  single  parents, also  cfbmplained  of  t^e  con^ 
utralnts  on  educational  opportunity.    A  young  single  wonan  with 
two  years  of  college~noted  "with  the  low  wages  I  an  gettini, 
I'm  already  'donating'  my  time=^^^  and  my  enployer  escpects  nc  to 
get  additional  tn^houie  t,raining.on  my  own  time  iF^OSStBLEl" 


A  young  program  coordinator  for  a  Denver  women's  center  cited ^ 


lack  of  tlaa  as  a  ,problai  aad  explalnedi  '"I  have  to  work  days  - 
•chool  at  night  tal^a  fowerl"    A  aaffitd  vwa  with  soe  ehlW 
:  calltd  atctBtlon.te  the  Vlialt^  tiae  t©  pursue  education  «hllt 
eapleyed  ^«U-tlme,  but  flafca  ceapatltien  with  college  desreed 
applicants  -=*«np  c^gdit  for  esperiance."  "  ^ 

Thate  are  some  wosen  tfhose  Botlvatlon  la  suHiclently  acrens  ^ 
that  they  vill  "aafea  ilaa?'  und*^  alssst  any  elf cusstanees  E© 
i«t  the  education  they  want  s©  badly,    Othefs  will  undertake 
fuf their,  adupailsn  ©nly  if  the  aituation  requires  no  sacrifice 
St  all^  ;  But  far  |he  aiddle  group,  c^peting  d^tands  of  Job 
and  fsBlly  can  be  aaglioratid  by  feasible  ehanies,  seae  of 
^hi^h  already  hays  £sken  place.  ^ 

RecQBmendatiana  ebncerelhi  tise  took  few©  ferss*    Soae  advocated 
that  dsgfes  prograas  be  available  at  night.    Others  suggested 
Baking  tisa  free  during  the  day  £0  permit  w©fkera  to  acteiri 
&ch©ol^   Three  poasiblllfeies  were  brought  forth? 
~''         flexible  job^scheduletf  which  perais  worfcers-tg^hgergE 
when    to  put  in  their  full  work  weeksi 
#    releaBed  tlae  with  pay  for  ^uoationi 
■    parfe^ciiae  enpleyaenfe. 

The  probleffl  aay  be  that,  although  these  alternatives  esTlst 
In  some  work  placeSp  they  are  n©t  sufficiently  wide«'spread.  it 
seeas  that  the  people  wh©  eeuld  aake  the  best  use  of  such  opoer- 
tunitica  are  unable  to  find  tliea^ 

Lack  of  Child  Care  i"  ' 

Woaen  who  do  have  tlae  te  go  to  s'ohsol  sfeill  face  the  problen 
of  arranging  for  the  care  ©f  their  children  while  attending 
classes.    WoEsn's  eoEEents  aboue  child  oar e  were  often  cynical. 
They  clearly  felt  fehat  this  service  gould  be  provided  if  "the 
powers  thae  be"  dealred  to-do  so*    Mer©  than  one  %^oan.  re- 
ferred to  the  reportfd  provision  ©f  day  care  during  World  War 
II  whan  "they-'  wanted  woseri  to  acquire  traiiiing  and  work* 

A  1970  report  by  the  Office  ©f  ^Mueation,  Report,  on  Itegn  and 
Con t inu ing^^ueat i©n .  noted  that  the  provisl©n  of  Thild  care~^ 
centers  Bay  bfr  a  hecemry  conditi©n  for  full  feaale  partici- 
pation in  eduqatien.    This  surely  affeets jworking  woaens  38 
poreent  ©f  whoa  had  children  under  IS  years  of  age  in  1970. 
It  affects  ainorlty  women  w©rkers  even  n©re  aeutelyp  as  kk 
percent  ©f  this  group  had  Wln©F7lwadfen;^-The  Freaidinfe's 
Task  Force  on  WoatnU  Rights  ^hd  Respsnslbilities  reported  in 
1970  that  "Departtent  of  Labor  experts  cite  laek  of  child  care 
as  the  most  serious  single  barrier Job  training  or  eaploy- 
sent  for  low  incsse  mothers^" 

_     .     ■  \  ^  " 

The  Dialogue  participanta  plearly  would  agree  with  this  assessn 
aant*    Hany  referred  t©  the  vagaries  sf  el^entary.  schools,  which' 


give' ehlldfiin  days  sff  withput- sufflclenc  warning  sr  insliC  Chst 
ehlldcin.  esme  hSDe  fd?  lunah       boCh  of  which  prtsent  Che  w@man 
aCtgnding  sshsdl  with  problgsi.    Similarly,  sick  ahildrin  re« 
quire  attentlsn  qfcefi  not  available^  In  day  sare  centgrs  ar  'puh-> 
lie  sehdolss  aq  che  nochar  busC  give  up  her  cine  at- work  or 
school,    Ono  woeuin  noted  Chat"if  woaen  had  a  sCruaCured  plaaa^ 
td  taka  their  ehildriin,^^ehey  would  ^eel  more  rgla^ced  abouC 
going  off  to  a  Job  or  getting  an  □duQatisn>'V 

Again,  single  parents. were  the  raapdndenCs^moat  likely  to  repark 
that  ahildeara  is  a  problem:    39ii  parcent  did ' so ^ However »  25. 8 
peraent  of  oarrted  mothers  also  oited  ohildaara  aa  an  obstaele^  ^ 

The  1970  Task  Feroe  report  reco^ended  Federal  support  for 
ehild  care  centers  and^^id  that  a  system  of  well-run  ohild  care 
centers  available  to  all  pra^school  children  should  be  a  national; 
goal^    Virtually  all  respondents  urged  similar  actisn^  Host 
advised  that  the^e  facilities  be  located  at  the  workplace.  Sdme 
felt  that  the  service  should  be  freei  others  that  the  users  ' 
should  pay  fees  assessed  according  to  inconc ^ 

Even  when  women  asked  for  fully  subsidised  programs,  they  stressed 
the  need  for  local' control »  regafdless  of  the  source  of  the  money. 
Child  care  for  children  of  night-shift  workcrst  care  for  children, 
during  "the  susser  Months  when  school  is  out,  care  for  sick  child- 
ren and  care  for  .infants  and  toddlers  represent  important  con- 
cerns for  most  woman  with- children < - 

Negative  AEtitudes  ■ 

Discouragement  in  the  fac^  of  such  obstacles  la  common. ■  Parti- 
cipants ei&ed  many  negative  attitudes  which!  hinder  women  in  the 
quest  for  edubatlon  and  advancements    Lack  of  self-esteem,  fear 
of  being  theuiht .aggressive  or  hososesgual  ("All  independent 
women  are  called  losblans,';  said  a  ieattle  woman) ,  Jealousy, 
inability  to  take  erltlcl^^  Insufficient  desire  t©  "get  ahead" 
all  were  put'torth  as  atti^dlnal  problems  hampering  women. 
Host  attfibuted  these  attitudes  Co  the  way  women  are  brought 
up,  /^^^  / 

A  Hadlson  participant  noted  that  some  of  the  blame  has  te  go 
to  the  public  schools  who  ^ke  the  contribution  of  women  in* 
visible.    Women,  deprived  bf  their  past  and  taught  t©  behave 
only  in  sex  8tere©typed  ways,  have  to  reclaim  their  history 
by  self-eduefttidn  t^  compensate  for  "generations  Of  denial  of 
eiir.  heritage^"  shB^sald  , 


AnothHr  i^oman  noted  the^problem  df  apathyi    "It  won't  dp  any 
good;"    A  data  processor,  going  bUcH  to  school,  expressed  another 
co^on  aRxlBtyi    "I'm  27  years  old  and  startlni  school  after  nine 
yaara  la  scarey."  ' 
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phrsse    weaen  are  Eheit  ewi  sQ^at  ta#^ea"  appm^d  tmmmmt- 
<^ly.  ind  ve™  stsB^  i^lUsg  eo- accept  this  raspoQalbiUty, 
A  black  vwip  j^d^^  wlW  aavtn  dBpeaieats,  whe  weika  as  i 
eeok.for  »  uaivamty,  faeiMt^  ™  aeEi^cien  la  slow." 

A  Junlef  coUeia  gFaduaci  vrpte  that  har  bbstasla  had^^  a 
V,  tfadltlenal  'pa«-tliie'  philosophy,    Hd  teal  ebatalla  alaci  • 
/  Ww^Wing^  pefaenal^daaif^s  and  i©ala."    A  diVdfcW  iiothei  of 
one  pointed  out  tMt  "layli^  t©  woik  two  Jobs  and  fitEing  in  eel- 
leie  eouESBs  cEaates  a  let  of  «>tiQfial  stfaaaj' 

,.   ...  -  .     '  ■  ...       ■  ■        ■  --  v. 

:Abput  one-quarteE  of  the  teapoirfint  ©sn  In- 

aecuffity  jiindars  th^.    Interestingly,  thla  ptobl^  was  nantioned 
by  ©nly  one  vooan  over  tha  aie.ef  56,    Minority  wsmea  found  ia» 
eacurlty  to  fee  less  of  a  pfobl^  than  did  whites.    "  - 

^<  i^  Qft  ymm     25  ^  4o     41  -  55  -iji  oe  avig^ 

iNSiCURm  YEi         27.31  27.0%  "       24  31 

A  FROBLIM  :       __       _  _ 


^2,71              73,01       :  .75.71  95,71 
TOTAL  HUHiiRS  ^  ^     55  174  *  "^""^ — 

-  ..  % 

^^'^         -  J    BLACK  VHITl       _  .HliFi^lC    HATIVI  AKERICAK . 

■■  ■■  ■  '      ,  — :  —  

m%mmm       yes      u.6i       ^26.1%       2111      u  11 


■                    ^  HQ                               73,91          78.91  88,^1 
TOTAL  "inraiRS  Sf"     ■         2J7   — yg^  — — 

-  .-^      ..   a    ^  '      -  .    ^    ^  ^  ^ 

•  ■-■  '     "     ■  .  •     .  ^    ■        ...  ■  -   ^  ^      /  ■ 

WoBSii  need 'asslatanbe 'in  identifying  desirea  and  goals,  and  in 
QveresiBini  anaciBty^sp  that  they, can  achieve  g^g^^^^^^. 
;^    sugSWed  that  copferenfeaa,  seif-he 

izationa  and  comunity  groups  can  help  w^iaen  build  self-con^ 
.   f idansej  and  th^  aasertivanesp  they  need  to  ovaraqme  destf uctiva 
'Sttitudea  which  pravent  them  fr eta  gatSlng  ahekd*    These  same 
groups  alao  can  pass  on  Infsfmatl^n  abM  ; 
programs  for  education  and  training. '  Future  nestingSi  like  those 
held  by  the  HCilW,  can' provide  "slscar  relnforaesentg"  as  ona  woman 
;  called  it*  ... 

.     Hany  felt  that,  .la  addition  to  counseling  womenj  it  is^  importrft 

'also  to  edueata  husbai^Si  fathers ,  male  employers  and  even  veaen  ' 
,     ^nagers  to;^the  naeda  of  blua  and  gink  collar  w^en.    Several  noted 

that  eonvineihg  viMien,  that  thay  are  going  to  be  working  for  tha 
.  -   rest  of  their  iiyai^^cim  help  motivate  then  to  aeek  advanc^nt. 

a  Diacrimination 

HGWW  Ohair  El It aba th  Koonts  observed  tlat  weaen*s  attitudea  toward 
thmalvea  eonstltuta  an"  Invlslbla  ahield  againat  achieveaent. 


She.  pointed  out,  kswever,  chsC  behind  that  InvlslbliB  shield  la 
y%t  anethef  prdbleni    .the  brlak  wall  of  dlserlBlnatlen.  . 

'  ■-  ' 

tht  partlclpanta  agre^^    Sexlsiii  racism,  agdlsm  and  qlaisigm 
all  were  aeptlpn^  In  c^e  cdiments  ei  delegatei^    A  blaek  ad^  ' 
sinlstrativt  clark. asserts  chat  "belfii  feoale  and  ^laqk^  ^  ^whltW 
mal/is  E-eally  dsn't  take  yd u  serlsusly^"    "I  wap  denied  a  nanaga^ 
ment  position  due  t@  ay  sex,"  declared  a  Hadlson  bookkeepers  . 

-'There  Is  a  let  of  'silent*  dlaerlmlnatlsn  kgalngt  wooen  who 
seek'^sanage^nt  level  Jobs g"  ep^ente^  a  Denver  college^  gradustes 
An  Albany  cleslgal  wsrker  itated  flatly,  "Wsaen  are  not  given 
dsnalder^tlon  for  Job  advanse&ent  in  my  soapany^"     ^  > 

A  youn^  singly  waitress  averred,  "I  was  fired  £roB  a  managerial 
Job  after  six  sprit  hi  Pf  sescual  harasiment.".  A  young  entree  tipns 
'officer  cpsaentidi'  "As  a ^ female,  lesa  is  eHpepted  pf  ne  regarding 
prpmPtlpn  and  advanpements^ , Training  fpr.me  is* seen  as  enter- 
tainment rather  than  a  aeana  to  a  goal."  ,  ' 


Women  are  not  only  ylptimiiiid  on  account  of  their  sex, 
B n  - 1 tg^^ rkaj— t4t at— ' ^ i>g-many  aBployg 


however . 


-appear  ^ 

^^Pt  willing  and  ready  tp  give  edupated  ninoritii§  a, fair  chanpe 
in  getting  a  responsible  Jpb^"    A  Hatiye  Aaeripan  from  Oklahona^^ 
PriticliEed  poor  pounsellng  for  Native  Amerlpan  studi'tnts. 

A  mother  of  three  repprted  enpoynterlng  age  diserlmiLriation-  '  Many 
workghopst  condemned  claaa^^m; ^  pr of eggionals  can  ute  their  ex^ 
perlence  and  education  to  advanpei  but  plerlpals  nuit  take  tests^ 

About  IB%  of  the  sample  cited  dlscriminatipn  aa  g^prpblem^  Cpl^ 
legq^educated  women  mentioned  discrimination  morg  often  th^n 
Junior  college  graduaCfs,  who- eittd  it  more  often  than  high/ 
school  graduatei^    Separated  and  divorced  womcri  slso  cncnuntorod 
diacriminat^ton  more  frequently  than  the  average^ 
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^-®^^^V  ^'^^^^'^^  e^prisa^  the  Qplhlon  that  tYm  new  antl-dla- 
>rlklnaU©n  laws  iMVe  help      their  situktienB.    A  facte^y  opeE- 

atlve  aa^  that  aha  had. lad  problems  In  the  'aixtlea,  but  "net 
vBOv  with  the  new  laws.''    A  produetlBn  wbrker  clalaed;    "I  .-^ 

weuldn't  have  gotten  a  factory  Job  tl^t  paid  well  if  it  ^dn't 

been  for  affirnative  action*'*  =       .   ,  * 

%  i.,  ■■         ^  . 

^Sfit  the  Situation  is  net  without  pitfalls,    A.Denvey  weoan  gild, 

."I  need  knowledge  c^f  how  to  deal  with  a  work  aituation  where  I 
/  was  hired  only  heeauae  the  Oovernaent  aald  *hire -woaen*i" 

•  Inequality  of  eduEatlonal  benefits,  failure  to  adsit  women  and  ' 
minorities  to .apprantlqeship  programs,  and  sisilst  eounaellng  ' 
psograsa  can  ail  be  r^edled  fay  a  foreeful  application  of' ariti- 
diacrtstnatlon  legislation*    Women  at  every  conference'  stronfly 
advocated  this  action.    They  also  rejliied,  however, ' phat  they 
need  to  be  .in|ormed  about  their  rights  under  the  law,  ' 

The  various  isvernment  juriidletiens  thus  have  two  responalbil^^ 
ities  to  the  people I    they  Bust  enforce  the  laws  rigorously 
and  they  mudt  make  positive  'if forts  to  infern  the  citisenrf  61 
their  rl|hts  and  responsibilities  under  the  law*    Miny  women.,  ^ 
wereUnthualastic  about  confcrenees  and  seminars  such  .as  the 
one  they  were  attending.    Television,  newspapers,  rkdlo  and 
dit^ect  mall  e an  also  be  used  to  create  a  better  informed  public* 

Limited  Course  Offerings  ' 

Host  women  agreed  that  all  kinds  of  education  and  trainini  courses 
should  be  available  at  convenient  t^es  and  aft  lew  cost*  Several 
wor kerf  mention^  specific  kinds  of  course  offerings  that  they 
would  like  to  see,    A  pharmaceutical"  buyer  riceamended  "typing, 
.buainess  inglish,  public,  speaking       almost  anything. to  Improve 
self^estetiB  and  stlamlate  Interest."    A  secretary  suggesfces  "a 
program  for  women  to  give  background  in  marketing  with  J oi  place- 
^ment  after  training.*'    Another  stated*  "I  feel  that  undergrid* 
uate  courses  in  the  small  towns  offered  by  largsr  colleges  would 
help*    Fart  of  the  oi^  and  one-half  years  I  completed .were  In  an 
extension  course  by  Tennessee  Tech.    Also,  the  vocational  schools, 
at  least  In  shv  tewn,  offer  only  office  Csecrf tarlal)  and  nurse- 
aide  training  for  women*    I'd  like  to  sae  real  estate  courses, ' 
insurance  ;c  our  sea, /accounting,  Incbme  t^  preparation  and  other 
^ucH  training  offered  in  night  courses*" 

Suggestions  Included  management  tralningp  consumer  education, 
courses  :leadin|  to  eertlfteatea  and  degrees,  in  non-tfadltionai 
fields,  standard  degree  programs  and  especially  mathematics 
courses*    ieveral  participants  .complained  that  they  cannot  get 
regular  college  or  graduate  degrees  by  attending  at  night.  They, 
stressed  that  such  training  must  be  available  In  the  evening  hours* 
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Many  wOBOn  also  eailed  for  cpuiries  eoncefnlng  weBenU  rlihtg, 
£he  legislative  precesi,-  unlsnliaelon  and  Qthef  worker  self- 
help  Info^Elon.    They  syggeBted  thac.  In  view  of  falling  en- 
rollmenE3j  eollegesn,could  find  a  new  eqnitltueney  In  workings 
women  If  £hey  were  willing  to  nett  their  needs* 


Why  gome  "Solutions"  Haven't  Worked 

1 

9    iWuQotionaJ  Benefits  on  the  Job 

Many  women, ripor ted  that  the  assistande  of fered  ^by  empidyers  / 
for. education  or  tralnlhg  Is  Inadequate/  Some  ^pleyera  limit  / 
educational  benef  lta  to  upper  level. employees  wh^  are  more  highly  ■ 
paid  and »  more  often  than  not/  male.    The  result/  as  one  Seattle/ 
V    woman  CKpreased  it,  is  that  "the  poor  stay  at  this  level  and  the 
rich  get  smarter,"  ,  /  ^ 

One  BBiployer  recently  took  educational  privileges  away  fros/ 
^    lower,  level  employees.    The  woman  reporting  this  incident  felt  ^' 
that  the  employer,  a  university,,  feared  to  let  lower  level^em- 
ployees  enhance  their  skills,    A  Baltimore  woman  also  remarked 
on  "the  fear  of  employers  that  you  are  dangerous  If  you /improve 
your  skills  and  Job  knowledge,"  = 


A  deck- typist  observed  that  the  competition  for  eduqatlensl 
benefits- favors  those  who  art  already  better  prepared;  and  who 
therefore  may  ne^  tiim  least.    This  view  is  reiterated  by  a  I, 
blaok  school,  Beeretary,  who  explalnedi    "Teacherp^nuraes,  et!  "^'j^ 
cetera,  are  able  to  "reoelve  •poinEr'"for  attendjd^slaases  wheVees 
secretaries  are  net-    It* a  ag  if  we  haven't  a  nekd  to"  better    \  i 
ourselves."  / 


Perhaps  what  they  sense  Is  the  employer *s  recognition  that.  In- 
. creased  skills  may  lead  to  expectations  in  terms  of  advancement' 
and  pay  that  s/he  does  net-wish  to,  or  cannot,  meet  for.  lower  I 
level  employees.  "  J  ■    _  '  |-**  i 

Many  employers  offer  tultidn  asaisEance^nd/Or  released  time  . 
only  for  Job-related  courses.    This  may  be  because  money  spent 
by  employers  on  education  is  not  tax  deductible  if  the  courses 
t-rain  employees  for  new  occupations./  .j 


A  worker  familiar  with  Ehla  situation  pointed  outj  "Most  cleriq^ 
people  really  know  that  It's  hut  going  to  help  th^  too  much  to 
learn  to  type  better."    Such  a  policy  also  offers  nothing  to  the* 
woman  desiring  to  move  out  of  the  tradltlpnally  fema^.e  J o^  arena, 
A  Madison  woman,  referring  to  e"^  friend p  ^remarked f  "She  doesn't 
want  to  be  a  secretary  forever^,  but. they  won*t  pay  for  anything 
slie,"  /  "  : 
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other  dlffleulclea  chac  cHe  cenfeirence  partlelpsnta*  aknttened  ' 
^  inelude  not  Nlng  tsld  sbpuc  tducatlenil' benef  its,  or  noc  being 
'  pecfsitted  to  use  thea  by  ungyapathetic  aupervtgoes  or  by  super- 

vlsori  who  ftel  they  eannot  afford  tfi' lose  the  Woi^keia*  tine^^ 

An  Albany  tQehnictan  wfo^tes.  "The  supervisor  c  la  las  we  are  too 
neoded  for  the  Job  to  be  rtlessed  for  any  abaenee  for  training. 
Tho  Job  Is  too  demanding  to  have  any  energy^ after  h^uri  to  seek 
ether  training,    1  hftve  been  in  this  stalrftaate  for  two  years." 
vilffll.larly,  anbther  wenan  rioted' tlwt  Bandatofy  Qveftlne  pt  her 
Job-prevents  elaga  attendance,  'Thug,  working  woaen  agger tt 
that  they  have  , a  great  deal  of  trouble  using  eBployef-supportod 
edueational  benaf Its  to  enhanee  their  knowledge  or  train  for 
better  Jobs,  . 

On- the- Job  Tfalning 

On-the-job  training  algo  falla  to  supply  women  with  a  eonduit  into 
nen- traditional  oceupa^leng.     In  too  issny  places,  dn-the-job  train 
Ing  pfograng  just  do  not  exlgg,    in  the  past,  where  such  pregraffls 
were  available,  wqloen  were  not  ailowed  t©  participate,  and  many 
atlLl  suffer  the  effects  of  that  dlgcrlsilnation,  being  locked  Into 
lower-paying^joba*-  A  senretary  related,  "In  our  company,  sen  are 
■  trained  first,  and  nanag^rils  before  non-manageaent,  so  prggrims 
seldom  work  down  to  this  level."    Where  en-ths^Job  training  la 
available,  aany  women  don't  knew  about  It*  ^ 

A  speaker  at  the  Seattle  program  noted  that  women  participate  In 
apprentlceghlp  in  very  small  numberg^    A  reason,  aside  from  laQk 
of  information,  may  b^  age  liml§s  which  dlgerlainate  against 
women  who  have  taken  time  out  froa  their  work  careers  to  raise 
families  Or  who  have  spent  some  years  in  the  ^tra4y||MMi^jdba  to 
which  they  were  initially  directed,  - 

But  women  clearly  see  gn^the^Job  training  as  a  good  alternative" 
to  further  fofmai  education,    A  secretary  whose  Job  will,  soon 
end  is  speoific^liy  looklhg  for  on-the-job  training.    Because  she 
is  divorced  and  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  small  ehlld,  she  i 
doesn't  want  her  preparation  for  advancement  to  take  additional 
time  away  froa  her  child «     \    ''  '  ' 

Some  women  expressed  the  belief  that  they  should  not  have  to 
acquire  training  on  their  owi,    As  Dne'"*put  Itj  women  have  to  be 
'quaLifled  already  but  a^n  merely  have  to  show  potential.  Women 
.Want  the  saae  treatment. 

In  fact,  whenever  training  opportunities  are  available,  and  wpmen 
are  awaroiof  thert,  their  rate  of  use  is  very  high,  (iee  table  on 
next  page,)       '         .  =.  ' 
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_■    ^  ,  a  .    ihy  Chose  TiS6rEiii& 

TIAIHIHG  AVAlLAiU  RATE  Qf  USE.     WubU  e gaining 

within  eoi^an^  L  ^^2  out  of  1 31) 

BupporCaS  by  tsploysr  51.41    <74  out  of  U4) 

wlthlfi  the  comunlty  r  ,    57*11    (72  eu£  of  126) 

■poniored  by  uniea  53 ill    (42  ou£  of  79)  -. 

Many  partieipaati  pu£  queetloB  aarka  la  rsapoBie  to  ths  quaatlon 
ef  whethec  training  oppogtunlciss  arg 'fivallabl#  in  their  eea^ 
Bunitlea.    It  e&y  be  that  aore  oppoEtunltlei  far  trainli^  are 
avallabla  than  vOKn  ara  aWare  of^    If  they  were  dlsaqted  to  euch 
placet  by  co&petent  noynaelora.  It  seAa  likely  that  even  asre 
wsiaen  would  use  thp  crdnas  to  get  further  training. 

On^the^Job  triilBlng  eeuld  be  1^ or t ant  In  helplni  w^en  InCo  non- 
traditional  jo>s,    Sosa  Si ;3  parent  of  nOB»ir4dltional  job  hoid= 
era  In  the  group  were  traiBcd  on  the' job,  while  761  of  thoie 
with  traditional  jobs  had  received  on^the^job  training.  CsnverBeiy^ 
only  3.§%  of  those  With  noii-tradltlonal  Jobs  wp re  trained  in  high 
lehool,  qa&pkr^  to  38.71  of  those  w|.th  traditional  jobs. 


Wonen  who  ue^  on^the^job  training  to  break  Into  tradltlonilly 
male  fields  reported  severe  hostility  f rsa  sale  eo-workera.  A 
factory,  workertavers  tt^t  for^en  and  unliiiia  %fhere  she'jVsrka 
'^resist  sovlng  wosen  Into  areas  r^C  fire  set  tradltio^i.*^  A 
€ArpeAter  desaribes  the  "reluctance  of  sen  In  this  field  to  be 
supporeive  aiid  belpful.*'   A  crane  operstor  called  actentldn  to 

\ the  "rejection  and  ridicule  from  sen.  Including  Bsnagaaent," 

'"which  she  eiEperienced.  '  j 

Many  weaenp  ^owever,  do  not  thSjtk  that  they  need  further  training. 
What  they  observe  is  the  need  f@r  credenCia_lr>_and^the^ck-of^ 
respect  for,  or  acknowl^i^hfc  Ws  exper^^^ 
.  declared r  "I  would  like  to  be  able  te  go  out  and  take  a  test 
for  a  master's  degree.    I*ve  had  sany  pe^le  iell  &e  that  I  am 
just  as  qualified  as  all  th^  paster's  degree  people  they  know. 
I  can't  get  it  because  I  ^an^t  airford  te  go  to  sehsolp  to  take 
tlae  off  froo  work  to' do  It.**  ^ 

:   A  Seattle  woaan  exclalaed,  **That  piece  of  paper  is  so  Important  I" 
She.ralated  the  st^ry  of  a  bl^llngual  language  instructor  earning 
93.47  per  hour  while  lier.iupefvlsor,  who  could  not  speak  a  seoond 
language,  was  earning  $10  per  hour  because  he  has  a  degree.  One 
parttelpant  called  it  "diserlBlnatlon  against  people  for  not 
^  Having  degrees.'' 
,  "  ,     '•  ^  ■        '  *       ■  ■  ■ 

dierieal  workers  had  two  suggestions  to  help  them  bre^k  out  of 
^dsad  end  Jobs I    apprantlcaship  training  in  skilled  trades  and 
in-house  sanagea^t  training.    A  few  partielpsnts  also  sought 


"!=v?M"*^^"M°i^i^  training  gistflrses.  Many  woaen  urged  that  eaployeri 
^  T^'S^ifii^e  ,  t^  as  well  fis  cfedentlals  when  they 

•  Qffiif  prsnoctdfis  c©  ssployees.    ioae  aalntalned  that  women  Should 
; Ia. ine@uraged  to< f orm  unlohs  %p  fsrae' eaplsyer a  to  grant  aueh 
'     banef ItB. 

/•    Lick  &f  Job  OppsrCuntties  When  Trained 

.  .  -  Educatlpn  snd  training  are  suppssej       lead  to  a' career  and  asre 
-  aene^.    Thifi  la  not  always  the  ease.    Wesen  trainlhg  as  psrapfo^ 
'  fesBlonala  sometls^s  find  that  the  realstanae  df  prof  eg  glials 
.    i»*kek  their  w^^  or  Impossible;    A  trained  paralegal, 

wo^lting  ln  a  tsatory,  eited  ^'reslatance  Iron  lawyers  to  hiring  a 
■    parilegal."    Another  paralegal  wag  unable  Co  find  a  job  in 
.  Wsshing^ng  D,C, ,  probably  the  beat  Job  aarket  In  the  gountry 
for  law  related  professions^ 

An  ophtt^lfillc  tgghnieian  observed  tt^t'"the  QphthBlnl&  nadlcal 
"    prof ess ion  is  not  progress tve  In  tsrss  of  hiring  and  training 
para^die  personnel^;'    A  dental  paraQedle  cosplained  of  ^'getting 
the  education,  but  ^noc  Che  eareer  advans^ent  and  pay«--  ^smen 
living  in  Buajl  townat  goopany  townSf  areas  of  high  iinesplqyment 
■y  -  or  l^rge  ccj^lntrations  of  highly  edueated  people  have  additional 
probleias  finding  joba  even  after  training. 

'     Wooen  are  very  aware  of  this  problem^    A  young  secretary  askedv' 
"Even  If  Job  training  is  availablag  what  good ^ would  it  do?  There's 
no  place  to  laove  up."    A  bookkeeper  froa  Albany  observed:  "The^ 

-  adyeation  part^is  eaay^  Gep)ting  a^ood  job  is  the  difficulty/"  " 
Ai^  older  secretary  stated:  'T^^iftleve  eppornuntrtetf-for^^vanee- 
neiit  are  lacking  more  than  Plication  opportunities  J' 

To  help  W5D£n  avoid  being  trained  for  Johsi  ttot  do  not  exl^Ci 
participants  suggested  better  counseling  and  better  *t raining  , 
T.  prograng.    laid  a  factory  workers    "Flrat  the  job  market  augt  be 
'   ^ivlewed  to  see  where  opportunities  are  really  ayailablei  then 
'apprentice  progr  ass  aust  be  set  up  Eo  specific  ally  train  and  edu^ 
cate  woisen.'^    Qti  as  another  conferee  put  it,  "Training  should  be 
\,  ^tailored  to  existing  Jobs^" 

•    Counseling  ^ 

Good  counseling  can  help  to  answer  ^any  of  ttie  questions  women 
aakt    What  Jobs  are  available?   Which  pay  well?    Where  is  training 
i      available?    What  kinds 'of  aid  are  there?    But  only  29^7  percent  of 
['   respondentg  aald   they  had  received  good  counseling  from  any  ssurco* 
the  largest  number  of  these  <28.S  percent)  had  received  help  in 
' school^  the  next  largest  group  had  found  assistance  In  wonen^cen^ 
tared  programs.    Younger  women  reported  help  most  often  ^frorn  women^ 
centered  programs,  while  women  26  to  40  years  old  had  ricelved 
counseling  most  often  in  school. 
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GQpd  Gounsillng  la  .helpful  In  getting  woti^  Inte  non^Cradlelonal 
fleldsi  43,8  perseie  of  Che  rgSj^ndents  winh  non^CfsiielqAal 
jobs  elsiaed  to  have  received  good  aQunsellngi  enly  31.3  pefaent 
sf  ehsie  In  efaditionfil  fleids  r^de^chla  elals.  Of  sQn^Cffidleisnal 
Job  holdefa  who  had  f^geiyed  good  dbimsellng,  alBoiC,half  received 
it  in  t#oiien«g encored  pfogra&s.  ^ 

Andcher  Index  of  tb/&  need  fog  gu^  eounaelisg  ia  chat  lack  Qi 
inf oration  about  job|  educacl^  and  training  opportunities  rankgd 
sasond  in  ^he  list  of  p^obleffls  the  respondents  face  in  getting 
education  and  training,    (taly  lagk  of  bons^ -ranked  higher ,) 
Lack  of  Information  regarding  Joha  was  in^ntisned  by  41 ^7;  percent 
of  the  regpondents,  while  Jl.S  noted  lack>of  infofaatlon  about 
educational  opportunities r    These  kinds  of  informational  needs 
eould  be  set  by  good  ceunaeling. 


LsEk  of  good  eounseling  is  nsst  severe  for  women  Xn  the  26  to  40 
and  the  over  56  age  groups^ 


AM_  :  to  40       41  TO  35      56  QR  OVER 

HELFFUL  YIS         441   .      ^  ^    ,  25.11  39.11  25%  ' 


RggilViD      _    HO  56%  74  Ji  _       .10_._jl  _    ,  75% 

TOTAL  NWffiERS  50  159  92  20 


ilighcly  more  black  and  Hative  ^^erir.an  women  than  white  and  Hispanic 
woAen  raportad  having  had  helpful  counseling*  ^  *  .  ' 

{  ■  .  _ 

RACl  BLAEK     _  _  _  jrHtTE    _     _HI0P^I_C     I^TlVt  AHIRICAH 

HILPFUL  HW         40.6%  3U7%     ?         11,1%       ^  44,41 

RlCliviS        jg,^^  _  69  jtj..  i8.9%_  i5.6%_  

TOTAL  mMERl         7     H  139  T  ll    !  F1 


Many  woaen  expyesaed  dinsatisfaetion  with  the  counseling  they 
had  receive  in  high  sshool^    Qas  woman  felt  it  was  oriented  too 
auch  tmsfd  college.    Others  found  It  selEist*.    One  had  tested 
high  in  sechanical  aptitudes  and  was  dlrecttd  to  business' Baehiniris , 
A  secretary  wich  twenty  years  f^pertence  reiated  how  her  tests  hacl ,  % 
indli^ated  that  slui  could  luvi^  been  a  succea'sful  physlciat,  but  ' 
"the  counselors  ^Ided  me^  Into  secreEarial  classes,"  ' , 

With  her* daughter  now  grown^  she  is, going  back  to  college.  About 
the  counaeling  received  in  a^ob  tialnlng  school,,  she  saidp  "1 
thought  it  was  helpful  »^  now  1  know  it  was  shuffling  me  into  a  . 
dead  end  Job!"    These  woeeni  and  pthersi  felt  go^  high^school 
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,  cdunggllng  la  eruelal  bedauae  "getElng  kids  yeung  la  th^  sulur  :,,n 

Once  out  sf  high  aeheDl,  however ,  obtfllnlng  counseling  of  any  kifu 
^  la  unlljtaly.     Paftlelpants  ebsefved  thaC  counseling  aheuld  be 
.available  off-caspus  bedause  many  women  dg  net  fgel  comf or e cibl i- 
visiting  or  dalling  a  two  Br  four  year  egllege,     ThQugh  co)l_f^t> 
;la  not  the  only  eeunseliug  oppeEEunltyj  sany  women  da  not  know 
where  CO  ge  to  gee  s  sere  general  kind  pf  assUtance. 

,  WOi^en  expressed  a  need  for  eouniellng  "ts  help  you  idenrtry  ^^,^].. 
and  objectives."    After  all,  one  ean  acquire  a  ireat  dgal  of  In- 
foraaCidn  ahout  available  epportuniclea  but  ''you're  yElll  luHt  * 
.If  ym  don't  knew  hew  to  eheege  a  particular  path.    As  one  wnra^n 
put  it?     "I  knew  I  have  to  work  far  the  reat  of  my  tlfo  =  yhdi 
do  ^  do?    Wheie  ean  I  ge?    Whac  can  I  do  with  fflygelf?*' 

WoBen  need  to  know  what  kind  bf  Jobs  are  available  In  ihvlr  dir.-ii. 
In  order  to  make  good  dee  Is  ions  about  training.    Many  f,.,:  th.ii 
hOBeaakers,  who  have  been  out  of  the  labgi^  feree  for  .^f.il 
yearSf  require  special  attention. 

One  final  problem  ffientioned  In  relation  to  egunaellng  contL'rns 
the  abienqe  of  wosen  counselors,     Some  of  the  participants  ft'*0_ 
that  men  are  not  syapathetle  to  ner  interested  In  csunaellnK 
women*    A  Denver  delegate  related  receiving  vgry  discouraging 
treatment  from  a  ,^le  college  counselor  when  she  went  to  diycya=-, 
the  poaiibillty  of  attalntni  a  aaater's  degree  in  psychology. 
Good,  easily  attainable  advocacy  GOuriseling  for  women  contlnut?i 
.to  be  an  isportant  n^ed^ 

^ecoBSendatlons  cone^jning  counsel in^r  addressed  both  ihv  lo'dn 
of  the  women  themael  Ves  and  wha t  t he,y  per ce  Ived  to  be  needed  t  nt 
thslr^  children.    For  themaelveSi  the  women  workers  requested 
that  specific  informHtloki  be  available  in  Ihuif  ^ .jsustii, i l  .u^. . 
Which  schools  in  thelj  areas  grant  certain  degrggs;  vhieh  degftu-4 
qualify  one  for  nearby  Jobsi  hew  to  set  career  goals;  how  to  h^i».iik 
into  one  of  the  prof easlgns ,     To  smooth  the  ddJusCment   for  thi= 
-homemaker  entering  the  labor  force,  participants  suggested  thi> 
creation  of  centers  at  educational  inatlcutldns,  special  re- 
entry .programs  ,  counsel in|  and  educational  prggrams  for  the  homt- 
makers  and  thelr^ fanilles. 

Hany  women  atifessed  the  n^ed  for  Improving  high  achgol  cgunsaJinK 
^ervicea  for  their  childr^,     A  secretary  asserted:     "Girls  myst 
Isafn  how  far  secretary  —  iMitresa  —  etc,  pay  does  NOT  go.  And 
^hbw'duil  it  la,    when  fewer  wbpen  enter  this  fiyld,  salaries  will 
.RISE!     It-s  an  eld  econeaic  Inw^of  supply  and  denmnd ,    Tell  Lhc 
yeung  girts  where  It's  at  —  attack  the  system  thU  way!" 

The^e  blue  and  pink  collar  workers  called  fgr  more  grlentaLUui 
toward  the  prefesslons  for  their  daughters  and  a  ''mere  real  i^^Lli 
preparntlon  of  children  at  all  levels  ot  aehogl  for  the  workinK 
wprld  and  life,"'  Finally^  they'  enpha^lzed  the  need  for  ri!)n--iux  i -a 
e^ucationi  .  "Remove  sexlas  In  the  schools        starting  In  ^mdv 
school  ihrough  college.    Attitudes  have  tg  be  changed  startinK  in 
the  formative  yiars." 
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RONCLUSION 


La^  of  money,  laek  si  timm,  laok  of  adiquste  ehild  care'  faeilltles, 
Inad^quACe  ot  nsn^existsnt  cpunggllngt  fsw  beneflCBi  lask  sfi  Bn^£he^j3b 
^ralningt  Eallurt  (□  ackBowIedge  eaEperlence  In  Ximu  of  degregg,  digQflB^ 
Inacien,  lack  of  Jsb  opportunity^  negative  aEtlcuEdes       all  chese 
obscacles  prevent  blue  and  pink  eollar  werklng  vomen  from  QbEalrilng 
the  education  and  Job  training  they  need^ 

Hiose  whs  sverceae  these  obstagles  dfCen  de  3s  at  very  great  aacfifice. 
But  Eiany  of  the  barriers  can  be  lowered  and  education  and  traiTting 
thereby  made  accegglble^    This  effort  wil]  require  commitments  from 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments,  private^  Industry,  acad^ic 
insELtutisns  and  individual  wofflen  th^selvis. 
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Hlic:OKMEK...Al  10N*5  OF  THE  COUNniL 

Ccjuncil  rt'cuinmimdH  te  6hy  Frysldent  and'  the  Congre!SH  -that : 

liiWii)   and  regulations  be  tfrforced  mory  thoEOughly  by  all  appfo^' 
prliicu  AgenxiuB  to  i^ss.  it*  that  women  and  glrl*i  ara  affarded 
ifducafcignal  aB  wyll  as  Job  equlcy.     Such  enforeL'ment  shauld 
coVL'r  ea^  ^i?r  qpun?ieHng *  curr'leuluni  BulyCLiuni  elasgfootn 
trahUniii  and  po?4taei:ondaf y  iiryparatlon        that  In  the  futuru 
wqmtm  ea»  be  butter  eifuppud  to  avoid  thy  problems  of  today's 
worklnK  womeru 

ij(ii\c'lVQ  prngramji  of  publii;   Information  eonyernlng  citizens' 
'  fights  and  F-'SporiHlbll  Icit':4  '  nduf  aiU  I  ^dUer  liri  1  ndt  lun  laws  bu 
under  tiiki?n. 

thu  DepartmiiitH  of  Labor  and  'iualth^  EducaLlon,  and  Wylfnrg 
iindiiftake  a  denions trat Ion  prog*  -^i  to  entahlliih  the  costs  and 
hpnef  I ts.  of  3 1 Imulat  1  ng , ■  by  tax  and  otlior   incentives^  employer 
Hubsidlys  for, emp leyeas '  edueat Ion  and  trainlngi     Sueh  a 
program  shQuld  ceyyr  beth  Joh^rQlatud  and  Other  edUeatlonj 
should  be  designed  to  farllltate  ufiage  by  lower  level  workers.^ 
and  nhnuld  analyiu  the''  results  in  ferms  of  prsductlvlty  and  - 
u()wapd  mobility* 

the  Di^piirtmuntff  of  Lahoi  and  t{ealth,  Edticatlgn,  and  Welfare 
^  sindertnky  a  joint  effort  to  provide  funds  and  tychnleal 
ans  is  tanc]i?  j  undy r  yx  Is  t  Ing  leg i h  lat  Ion ,   to  augmen  t  local 
ytiunH*jllng  services  lor  womyf  ^.  within  both^ edueat Isna I  and 
cQinmunlty  RuttlngSi     Sucli  prografps  must  offer  Inf^srmatlsn  and 
isslatiinctj  concern  Ing  thy  job  marketj  nQn^traditlQnal  occupations, 
yducatlon  and  cralnlng  opportunities,   financial  ^Id  pssslbl I  It les « 
yhl'ldeary  and  other  supportive  reROureeSi  an'J  Individual  goal- 
"settUig  and  career  planning,     Tliey  should  seek  out  both  employed 
wuffteii  and  hnmymakers  needing  their  services, 

the  Kederul  government  support  with  funds,   tape  Incentives  and 
iMinsu  Itatlon'  the  ustabl  lahment'  of  loco  I  ly^t  ant  ro  I  led  ch  I  Id  care 
N^centyrs  for  all  children.   Including  night  and  summer  services. 

^'^'^^^^  \  '  . 

Llie  Fe>Iyral  governmynt  extend  and  publicize  Its  programs  for 
riyKlbly  working  hours  and  part-time  employment ,  which  would  .. 
permit  :  women  to  train  for  nt'W  f  ly  Idn  of  i/ork. 

the  J-'ederai  gnvernfflent  ^jHtabllsh  ih.  policy  of  hlrlrig  para-^ 
jirof  ysH  i  ona  Is  whenever  appropr  ta  te , 

Ljie  lie^iartniiint  of   l.-ilior  iMicourage  all  i-'mploynfii  to  furfnulate 
anir  d  1  H E r i but e  career  pa'th  manuals  fur  all  empJoyees, 
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Thu  CDuncil  reeeamenda  to  Ehe  Beceetttry  of  Henlch,  Edueaclun, 
and  Wylfkrg  thati 

I  .       leiishitlvu  deflnUlons  he  Hought  whleh  would  imikg  less-^chan 
half-ElmL-  ntudQntn  uUiibly  fur  Tydyfyl  ^EudenL  asaliitdiigd 

2«      Htntm  education  agencies  and  inscLcuelons  be  uncouragud  to 
publicize  the  peafiibllU  l#s  fep  aduU  sEudyntg  to  rejceli^e 
academic  GredlE  for  lifelong  learning  yxperldndgsj  Including 
academie  eredlt  based  on  demenst rated  abllUles  aGqulred 

At  WUfki 

3,      oducatlenai  InscUutlong  be  uncouragyd  Eo  aidke  It  poselblb-  for 
all  dpgrees  to  be  earned  in  claa^gg  with  flysible  hours  nuuh 
ari  yv^nings  and  weekgnds.  ^ 

fund-N  be  provided  under  dlicreEicsnary,  prsgraiis  to  support 
addltionaL  efforts,  such  as  the  NCWW  Reglenal  Dialogues, 
Intended  to  fester  self-genf Idency  and  networking  and  Garedr- 
planning  skills  aaqng  working  woniyn. 


Finnllyj  beQause  the  needs  and  problems  discioped  by  this  limited 
number  sf  working  woffien  present  isfljor  Implieatlsng  for  soeietyj 
the  Council  urges  that  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wqlfaro  and  Labnr  .allocate  funds  for  more  cofflprehens.lvd  resenrch 
en  the  "80  per  centi" 


DSfURRAL 


§#Vfif#I  wgtien  at  Che  varloua  pialogug9  tOsk  gxcgption  to  the  Idsa 
"thaC  fuvtliff  edataCipn  represfnCs  a  fruitful  oqurse  fsr  working 
woioeni     '^Before  addltisnai  eduCacienal  prdgfasiM,   I,  perionally, 
and  Biaybe  oChsifi^  hsod  more  money , '*  said  sne  dglegaCe^ 

Dt^  Ann^CKe  Flowiri  sf  Towsen  State  Uniyeifsity  In  Haryland  said 
that  adulation  and  training  is  often  used  as  a  bywayi    wsmsn  get 
Bsre  e^uea^ldn  tlwn  they  need, 

■  ! 

Helen  ResiBlsk  @f  the  Univeriity  of '  Washingtsn  pslnted  sut  Chat 
women  with  baehelpf -s  degrees  earn  less  than  men  with  eighth 
gtmdk  eduEatlona,    Women  are  more  likeXy  than  men  co  have  h^gb 
flchssl  dipiesaBi  as  likely  to  have  A^A.  degrees  and  almost  at  a 
par  for  bachelsif's  and^  master's  degrees^     Hswever,  women's  edu^ 
national  attainment  tends  not  to  translate  ints  job  statUi  and 
pay  as  men's  does- 

&i-the^Job  training,  a  eharaeterlstle  of  hlgher*pald  men's  eaploy- 
Beiftp.ia  rarer  In  it^ipen's  Jobs|.  wsnen  tend  to  pay  to  train  thes^ 
selves.    But  Remslck  believes  that  wosen's  best  chances  for  finan- 
cial reward  lay  in  getting  on^the^Job  trainings 

A  single  mother  in  Hadison  echoed  her  position!    ^'I  don't  view 
^ueatlon  (read  sehooling)  as  the  problem  or  the  solution.  Host 
women  who  work  have  learned  more  than  enough  on  the  job  to  warrant 
promotions  and  pay  raises  without  more  sehooling.    Making  them  go 
back  to  sehbol  first  only  provides  the  saplpyer  with  yet  another 
method  of  not  dealing  with  his  women  employees.    After  women  have 
started  rising  in  their  work  setting,  then  I  think  talk  about 
further  edusation  is  applicable." 

A  woman  who  had  been  Involved,  in  a  WIN  program  Qrltlci^ed  It  for 
initially  implying  that  all  women  need  to  get  off  welfare  is  train- 
ing,   iutj  shp  added,  "the  program  has  grown  up  —  employment  is 
where  it*s"4t." 

Many  of  the  womert  at  the  Dialogues  eKpressed  a  f^r  level  of  skep- 
.  tleista  about  the  commtt men t  of  t1ie=  Federal,  s^eC!ahd  Iseal  g 
ernmcnts  to  providing  equal  opportunit iesi    J^iomaaes  promise 
said  one  woman.  '^^^  * 

A  S^t"tle  woman  declared  with  some  emotioni    "We  have  seen,  in  the 
past  few  years,  a  downturn  In  legislation,  in  court  dee is ions  and 
in  every  kind  of  action  on  some  of  the  gains  made  by  the  struggles 
of  the  women's  movement  from  the  early  1970 's*"    Pregnancy,  seniority 
minority  and  basic  human  rights  are  being  given  short  shrift^  she  sale 
This  Dialogue,  she' added,  will  lead  to  yet  another  report  "that  will 
have  all  of  Che  relevant  Infermationg  have  all  of  the  sad  plight." 
But  the  "people  in  Washington,. *(wlli)  pat  us  on  our  heads  and  say, 
•you've  really  got  a  long  ways  to  go,  .baby,  but  pull  yourself  up  by 
your  seeks  and  keep  going. ^    I  think  It's  a  shamr' 

future  aCCion  will  tell  |f  she  Is  right. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CharaeteftitiCi  pf  Dialogue  Pagtielpanca 

I 

Tetal  number  of  part le Ipants:  730 


under  25 
26  to  40 
41  ro  55 
56  and  ovQf 

RACE 


Asian 
Blask 

Cau€aRian  \ 

Hiapanir 

NdEive  Arc r lean 

tin  known 

;  [ 

UNION  HB^ffiERSHlP 

yog  ^  '  ' 

no 

unlyinwn 

OCCUPATION 
clerleai 
gervics 
soles 

(cenEinued  on  neJit  page)  * 


109  ■ 
362 
194  ^ 

-16- 


9 

163 
4-39 
47 
49 
23 

312 
376 
42 

414 
155 
31 


.PERCENT 
14.91 
49.61 
26.6% 
6,?% 

^  2i:2r" 


1.2% 
22.31 

6oa% 

6.4% 

.  6,71 
3.2% 

42.8% 
51.5% 

56.7% 
21  M 

4.2% 


OCCUPATION  (cone Inued) 

crsft 
unknsiim 


KMER 


95 

29 


QM 


rural 
uf  ban 
suburban 
unknown 


UO 
382 
^190 
\8 


17. a% 

52,3% 
26,0% 
3,8% 
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APPIKDIX  B 


^e»tlQnnalg«  and  Rejpanaei  \ 

-    '  ^  \ 

ttUCATlOM,   TRAINING  AND  THH  801  ' 

iB^™!       J  National  CoBBiMion  on  Worklni  Weom  with  Ehe  hope  of" 

«™„t,  eo  fill  out  m.  qus,tUnn.lra  on  your  .rtuedtional  .nd  tr.in- 

™h    !      ?  fotnulatlon  of  policy  recnmenduf  lnh.  which  will  hm 

«d.  by  Eh,  counell  to  thB  A,,l.„„t  s.«*r,«.y  fc,r  Bdu.«lon. 

I.    What  Is  ysur  ocsupacisnf 

2*     Hqw  long  have  yqy  donii  this  kind  of  wsfk?  ' 

3*     If  xou  fsnaefly  WBtk^d  in  other  dcyunatleni,  whaL  wire  they? 

4a.  Highest  eduqational  Uv^l  ™pUt^dr    H.§.       Junior  ColUge 
4  Year  College         Gi-aduate  Teaming  ^~ 

^^r;  ""f-K  j^b^     ^^^^^54  aa  ^ny  aa  apply.) 

S  PoL-h5^.h  'i  ""^'^'^^r'  "'^^  "^^^^^        inreiuUr  high  sfchool 
In  post-high  sehoel  voe-EeehnleaJ.  er  trads  sehsQl  _ 

cqmnity  or  Junior  collage  _    In  4  year  dslleii^  iiniveralty 

In  a  goverraient    aanpewer"  prog™  (ClTAp  Wis.  etc:)  .    If  ao,  "whi^  one? 

Did         €ver  r^eelve  eouiueUni  vhleh  wa^  helpful  to  you  eoneernlnR 
Jpba  and  Job  t*Unlngl    If  so.  whar^  vai  it  gkn?    fPbr  oi^^pufjbb 
Eralnlng  leheol,  CiTA  ^^entier*  wOBori's  efintgr,  ate«)  P  « 

a.     la  education  or  graining  available  to  you  for  ea^eer  adviinqeaent? 

AyailflfaliS     Thoae  you  have  uaed 


Within  your  qospany 

Supported  by  your  enployer  ^ 
(tuition  payments,  released 
tine,  etc.) 

Within  the  snnmnlty 


Sponsored  by  a  union 


m 
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Have  ysu  ^n^Quntered  ebBtaclBs  Co  getting  the  educacisn  and  Job 
tralriCng'^ypu  wanted?  ^' 


If  #6,  what  are  th#  chl#f  sngH? 

Lask  sf  infsrm4tlon  about 
poaalble  Jobs  _ 

Lack  of  Bsriey  ts  pay  fer 
edutst Isn  or  training  

Lack  of  affBrdablg  chlldgafe  during 
^^ucation  or  training  " 


Hy  own  feeling  of  insecurity 
Lack  of  tlae 


inconvonl^nt  tlss  of  Eourscg 


Lack  sf  infsrBation  absut  eduqatlsn 
and  trsinlng  _ 

La£k  of  transpof tat ion  to  education 
and  training  _\ 

Opposition  of  family  to  By  gsttlng 
education  Qf  trsintng  sr  an  unusual 
Job 

^scrislnatlon  or  othsr  (specify) 


What,  if  any,. additional  eduea Clonal  prsgraffls  or  servlees  would  .... 
you  reesBiend.to  benefit  yourself «  your  family  or  your  ^O'^wofkers? 


ithnle  background I  Asian  Astri^an 
Hispanic  -      Native  American  __ 


Black 


^Caucasian 


41  -  55 


Dfe^  and  ev*tf 


10*  Agei    Under  25  2$  -  4D     

II,  Hsfital  status^   Never  Harried   Harried  -       Separatrt/diyorced  __ 


l2,,Hu&ber  of  dependent  children 


Hunber  of  dther  dependenjCs  „ 


844 


Hyfib^  ^£  RespdndenCsi  374 
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OCCUFATIQH 


fiervlce  * 
operative 
sales 
dpsny tic 

ether 

trsdiElsnsl  jobs 
nQn-tr«dltloiuil  jobs 
unknown 

■upervlsory  Jebs 

LIHGTH  OF  EjgLQYHlHT 
0^  2  years 
2^5  years 

1 

6  ^  15  ysars 

IS  yatart  or  sqrf. 

unknovn 


56 

20 
8 
4 
37 
24 

313 

5 

45 
326 


82 
121 

US 

S3 


PERQEHT 

60.21 
15.01 

S/31 

2  At 

I  At 

9*91 

6.41  . 

13.71 
15.0% 

12.01 
87.21 
O.SI 

11. 9% 

30.7% 
14,2%^ 
O.SI 


FiRCSiT  OF  HOH-FRO- 
FESilORAL  PSULE 
JtORKFOaci.  2/79 

47,0% 

22,8% 

14,91 

e.8% 

3.71 
2.41 


-/J 


*  a? 


FQMa  PttUFAtlON 

101 

28.31 

Hrvice 

83 

22p2 

Hfc  Ave 

^4 

6.4 

30 

6.01 

5 

1.31 

technieal/eraft 

^  14 

3p7l 

housewife 

S 

1.31 

prof eiBlonal 

17 

4  j% 

unknown  ^ 

24a% 

traditional  JobB 

275 

73,5% 

non^tradlrtsnal  ieb^" "    "  — 

unknown 

— =  =  

=-71 

7.3%  — 

2.9% 

fion^supgrvisDry 

290 

'  77.3% 

unknown  ' 

f  3 

19.51 

'level  ok  EDUUATIQN  COMrLETED 

high  school 

166 

44,4% 

JunlDr  college 

^& 

.  20,3% 

four  ygar  EsUQge 

39 

10.4% 

graduate  afhsol 

2.1% 

unknoim  ' 

^  as 

22.8% 

ei-f»so  0  -  80 


-  n 


846 


PLACE  or  T^^iHIHC 

on^.thB  Job  293 

vociittonAl  high  schodl  24 

reguLar  HLgh  tufhool  123 

pOflC^hsS.*   IriiUg  Bdhdai  -  15 

junLuf  uivl  h'^u  -  51 

fsur  yqqr  duLlu^tf  49 

gDv^rtiineiiC  m^npuwer  40 

CRTA  (26) 

WIN  (  i) 

other  fS). 


7i .  31  ..P- 

6.4% 
32.9 

13.6% 
13.1% 
10. 7% 

(6^.0%  gf  manpowyf  trainLng) 
(22,5%  ot  aanpswer  training) 
(12.5!^  yf  manpower  training) 


HELFFUL  COUHIELlNa 
no 

unknbwn 


ill 

22i 
40 


29.7% 
59.6% 
10,7% 


gOl/R_eE  OF  ilELFFUL  COUNBELtNU  (fur  III  parHons  whu  haU  reQelvyd  It) 

renelvt'd 


Job  training 
fliihoui 
CteTA  €un6ur 
wdmiin  *if  prdgrnm 
gthar 


20 
32 


2S 
23 


IR.0%  Qf  q^s@  who 
28,8%^' 
7.2%  " 
25*2%  " 
^0.7%  " 


AVA I      I  LI  ^  n  F  EDUCATI QN/TRA I N INP 

available  in  compAny  139 
(uHsii  by  rpHpondcnt)  (82) 

ilupporC#d  by  ynployer  1-44 
(used  by  rcHpsndent)  (74) 

within  qeofnunlty  126 
(uMed  by  Sfuspondent)  (72) 

un lon-HponHored  ^ 

(uHed  by  ro^piindent)  79 
(43) 


37,2% 

(59.0%  sf  those  wha  reported 
avALlnblLLty) 

38,5% 
(Si  *0%  ") 

33.7% 
(57.0%  ") 


21  .2% 
(45.0%  ") 
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OBSTACLES  TO 
QBTAIHIHG  IDUGATION/ 
TRAlHlHd 


yes 


303 
71 


PERCENT 


19,0% 


01 STAC LE 


lack  of  Intotmstion 
ret'  Joba 

lack  of  InfsrnatLon, 
vmi  education  '' 

Xs.ck  ef  cQDney 

laek  of  transpof taCion 

l?ck  of  ehild  eare 

oppsflltlon  ef  family  : 

■feeling  ef  in^mQMtity 

laek  of  tlffl*** 

Ipconvgntene  tlsilng  ef 

dlaerl£ainaCLon* 
Ot  he  r 


KUMBER5 


IBS 

122 
196 
37 

n 

89 
fiO 

28 
102 


PERCEHT  OF 
WHOLE  GROUP 


41.7% 

12.6% 
52*4% 
9*9% 
19.5% 
11.8% 
22  M 
3U7% 

23,2% 
I4*S% 
27 , 3% 


PERCEHT  OF  THOSE 
WITH  PR0BLB1S  (303) 


40.3% 
64.7% 
12*2% 
24*0% 


14  *  3% 
29.0% 
39.7% 

29*1% 
18.5% 
33.7% 


*  These  throe  ppElons  were  ayailablg  to  be  eheeked  ts  only  li9  women ^ 
thone  st  the  Albany  and  Balt-l?ftore-=seetingSi     Pereontagda  in  column 
two  (for  th@sa  three  Itemp)  repfesenE  pereontageg  uf  189i  Choee  in 
column  3i.are  perecntagea  of  15ls  Ehe  niimber  of  women  In  Altany 
and  Ealtlmofe  who  Indlqated  that  they  had-probiGms  sbtslning  training 
Or  education. 
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37 


RECQMigHDATTQN 
raare  «du£atlon 
Job  training 
f  Inane  La  I  aid 

raise  0Qna£i5uan#s9 
bbU  ^aaaorc  Iveness 
Job  eppsrEunlfty 

ETHNIC  BREAKDOWN 

Slock 
CJIUCflsifin 
HispahiE 
HatLve  A£i€rie^n 
unknswn 

ACE 

undor  2S 
26  -  40 
41  -  55 
56  and  over 
tin  known 


194  (51  ♦il  of  chsie  whs  returned  quesClennaUe) 


52 
4§ 

27 
20 
15 
12 
11 

_NU?@ER 
0 
S2 
157 
19 
9 

107 

15 
175 
107 

23 

14 


PERCENT  OF  WHOLE  PERCEIff  QF  THOSE 
_GROUP  (374)  REgPONDiNg  (IH) 


13,9% 
12.3% 
7.2% 
5.3% 
4.0% 
3.2% 
2.9% 
ii.OI 

■  PskCE^ 

21,9% 
42,0% 
_5a% 

2.4%  ^ 
28.6% 

14- ?% 
46.8% 
28.6% 
.^6-1% 
3.7% 


26.8% 
23.7% 
13.9% 
10. 3% 
7.7% 
6.2% 
5.7% 
30.9% 
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3S 


MARITAL  STATUH 


NU^ffiER 


never  Sdrrlod 

•.'If 

t!  unknown 


64 
115 
94 
12 
39 


17,11 
30,71 
25,12 
3,3% 
33.12 


HAVE  DEPEm)ENT  CHILDREN  146 
HAVE  OniER  OePFHO'eHTS  t% 


39.02 
6.7% 


OTHER  DATA  DRAWN  FROH  THE  RETUftHm  OUESTIOHHAIRES 


HiGHEBT  LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL  COIffLETED  BY  AGE 


ACfE 

HIGH 

JUNIOR  , 
COLL EG? 

COLLEGE 

CW^DUATi 
iCHOOL  ' 

^UHKNOWN 

TQTM* 
NmiRS 

25  or  undsr 

3i,5% 

35,9% 

25.6% 

0% 

'  0% 

-  n 

26  Eo  40 

56,5% 

27,2% 

12,9^ 

2.7% 

,7% 

150 

41  Eo  55 

60.3% 

26,0% 

9.6% 

4,i% 

Of 

56  and  oyer 

69,6%  , 

l3wQ% 

13,0% 

4.31 

01 

23 

HtaHEST  LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL  roHPLETED 

i  BY  RACE/ETHNlC  ORin 

IN 

HiGH 

saHppu 

jtlNlOR 
COLLEGE  , 

COLLEGE 

GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 

UNKNOWN 

TOTAL 
NLTfflERS 

BLACK 

15,3% 

34,6% 

12.8% 

1  ,3% 

0% 

78 

CAUCAS  r AH 

57*7% 

23.1% 

14,72 

3,8% 

,6% 

156 

HISPANIG^ 

57.9% 

31,6% 

10.5% 

n% 

0% 

19  ' 

'^iATrVE 
AMERICAN 

44,4% 

33.3% 

11,1%' 

U,l% 

0%' 

9 
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I...  39. • 


OcrriipATlON 

BY  AHE  ^ 

1 

• 

AGE 

ULE^ICAL 

FACTORY 

SEftVlcfc 

SALES 

CRAFT 

OTHER 

TOTAL 
NUKBFF.S 

?5  or  Imsh 

48,1% 

0% 

20.4% 

3.7% 

20.4% 

7.4% 

54 

26  to  40 

62,6 

5.2% 

14.9% 

2.3%' 

9.2% 

5.71 

174 

41  cr 

65,4% 

!1.l% 

.9% 

5^6% 

9,3% 

1 07 

56  tiniJ  yvt?r 

60,9% 

13.0% 

a. 7% 

4^3% 

S.7% 

4.3% 

23 

TRADITIONAt. 

VS ,   MON  TRADTTIpHAL 

'jm  BY 

AGE 

\>  _ 

TOTM." 

25 

OR  LESS 

26  TO 

40  4i 

TO  55. 

56  AHD 

OVER  rltJIffiERS 

TRADITIONAL 

73,6% 

85.0% 

89.6% 

91.3% 

302 

NON^THAPlTnJNAL 

urns 


15.0% 


5  10. 4% 


8;  7% 


53 


851 


40 
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.-».  «  tt  -■ 

ItatEional  CaBmir.Alen  fi"-  Working  W^^mgn 

Naetonal  Lg^ lerah I g 

Elliabeth  D.  KBenCi  j 
Raleigh,  NC  .  "  ' 

Wlllafd  Wlf ti  \ 
WashingtDns  DC  A 

Co  n  8  F  e  8  g  i  Qna 1  R  ep ? e  s en "a  El an 

Edward  W»  BFQ&ke 

iarbara  A*  Hikulskl 

BaZtliiisrg,  i©  ^ 

Oeergg  Miller 
Pieaaant  Hill,  CA 

'Cdrperaty  Rejresgntstl&H 

Jo^ph  J.  FftSuIaFQ 
N^Yyrk,  HY 

Han€y  L,  I  jn 
Rarltan,  Nj 

William  HeCaffrey 

Rlshard  D.  HcCormlok 
Bask lni,t- Ridge,  Nj 

C.  Held  Ruttdell 
Detroit  i  MI 

Med  La  RepraBenEaCiBn i 

John  Hsck  Career 
New  York,iHY 

{? 

Dorothy  Jufney 
Wayne,  PA  > 

Jan  Miner 
Bethei ,  €t 


fea^lg--7n£enslve  QecupaEfyria  '• 
'  Rgpregencatlon  ' 

Day  Creaniir  ■ 

ChlEsgo ,  IL  ^  Y 

S-'f.y  Dunean  .  ^  / 

Las  Vegas,  NV  ' .  1^ 

Henen  HcKlnnon  .  , 

Red  Oak,  VA 

Delia  Shuscer  ^        : ■ 

Bbthell/  WA_  ^  J 

BelCy  Samora  '  ^ 

.  Alanoga,  CO  ^  . 

.Bonnie  Vaughn 
jAckBOni 

^bor  Rejresencatlgn 

FaCsy  Lou  Fryman 
Wcishtngtsn,  DC 

Glofia  T.  Johnson 
Waahingcon,  DC 

QdeMsa  Ksmer 

Ddtrolt,  HI   ,  .      '■    '  . 

Cynthia  HcCaughan  ^ 
Washi;(gfbnr  DC  - 

Joyce  D".  Hlller 
New  York,  NY  , 

Addle  L*  Wyf^t^  i'  ^ 

Chleago,  IL 

Educgtlonal  Research  Rep^reaentaElon 

Pamela  A.  Rohy 
Santa  Cfuz,  CA    ^ ' 

Baibara  Mayer  Werthelnef 
Hew  Vork,  HY 


i 
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APPENDIX  D 


ReiiQuree  Liat 


Abienc  ttsm  the  ^toJ6^1tyi    Wgrklng  CIbbs  Woaen  in  Aaeflca,  by  Nancy 
ieifgr I  National  ftfejeet  en  iChnie  Amiriqa"    New  Yerki    ^erlGon  . 
Jewish  Ce^itCea,  1973. 

"  ■  /    ^     .    .         ,        "  "         "        }  ^  \  ^  '    .  ■ 

Al.Lchfe  Livelong  Day      The  Mean Ing  and  Deaeaning  ef  Work,  Barbara 
OarsBn;  New  Verki    'tioubieday,  1977^  i  .  "'"  "  \^ 

Blaefe  WBmen_in  White  Amerlea,  Oarda' Lerner,  Ed.  ;  Hew  York i  Randwi 
Heuaa,  1972.  -r— r      -  ■  ^  . 

B&rn  Female;  The  High  CogC  gf  Keeping  Women  Pawn,  by  Gaioline  Bird; 
New  Verk;    m^y^  1974.  >     .  , 

The  eonditions  of  Wgrnen  ^  Blue  CQllar>  IndMaCrlal  arid  'Servieg  JoBb. 
by  FaiBBia  Reby;  Hew  YerHi    RussolTTige  Feundation,  19747  ] 

the  EconBrajea  of  t^  Ghetto,  by  Cafslyn  Belli  Huw  Yofki  Pegasus. 
1970.  ^  =   6     ,  . 


"Everybody »s  aai  Frlday'^»  Jiy  Mary  Kathleen  BeneC,  Mi.  Magaglne/Hay. 
1973.   ! 

1 

Everything  a  Wo^agn  Needs  to  Know  Eo  ffaj  paid  What  She's  Worth,  by 
Caijl^lne.  Bird;    New  Yorki  Hc^y^i~l973. 

The  Forgotten  Five  Mill  ion ;    Wonen  in  Publig-  Bnpleyaent.  by  Gat he fine 
SftBnieia4  Women ' s  Ae t ion  Al lianee ,  370  Lexington  Avenue;  Room  6b  1,, 
New  York,- NY    IQQ17  ($5.00).        ^  . 

Getting.  Yours;    How  to  Hake  the  System  Work  for  thfe  Working  Women, 
by  tetty  CotEln  Pegregin;  Hew  Yo"rki~  Avoi^ibltghing,  I9?6.  , 

The  Good.  Houaekeepfng  Woman Vg  ^ljlS^^^larbara^  MgPowell  and  Hand 
Ualaufj  edg,,  N©f  York;     Newipaper  Enterprise  Assn.*  Ine, ,  1977. 

1975  Handbook  on  Woagn  Wo^kerg,- U.S."Departaent  of  Labor .Woman's 
BupMau,  Waahlniten~15a""202lO  (Bulletin  297,  $4i70), 

Hou r a  Q f  Wo_r k  W hen  Wo r ke r s  Can  Ghoo be.  Buglness  and  Professional 
Women's  F^ndationV  1 97 Si  1012  Hasaachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Washington , 
DC  20036  ($2.00  prepaid), 

"HoUsaheldWofkerg  A  Challenge  to  Change",  MeCall*3  Magazinei  OetoB^ 
1968,  by  Sylvia  Porter  -      -  - 
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'  '  .  ■    :       -    ■  ^  ■ 

'■Khoii  lour  Rlihcai    ahiE  YOU  Should  Know  About  Iqu«l  laployaeBt  Op- 

C&  fw..  U.S.  IMC  P«fclU.«oni,  2401  M  SK«t. 

IIW,  WaBhingtotti  DC  20S06i»  ^ 

Hot  §«vftnii.  Hat  MaehlaeB.  by  J™  T«ppe™n|  loBtoni  _  Im^n  F™b, 

Qt^^a»l»l       W^i^kia.  W^bU  Handbook,  c/o  Union  VAQl,  Bdueational, 

Bodlaa.  Qywlv.  BoBl^n  Haalth  Book  qollecElvas  Hew  ; 

Yofks  ,  Sispn  and  SehuBCcr,  1971* 

Fink  eollat  Hogkara^  inalde  th«  World  of  WomanU  Hork,  fay  Louisa 
lapp  Hdvai         tdfki    C,F;  Putnam^  ions,  1977.  / 

T^a  iBegatarial  Ohatto.  by  Wy  KatblBan  lanetl  New  Yorki  McGrav 
Hill,  1972.  '  /  / 


SBic.  DliUifflinmtton;  «id  tha  Dlvlsi^  of  Lab^fe^hia  B.^.Lloyd,.  ad.. 
Haw  York!    Oolufflbia  Univ ar si ty  Press,  1975.  ^ 

g«^r  in  the  MarkBE  Placai    Aa^iean  Waaen  at  «ork,  by^^uinita  ^psi 
laltiaore;    John  Hepkins  Press  *  19^1  *  /  ^ 

••imall  Chania  lot  Black  Wsaen'* ,  by  Alleon  Hernand^ij  He.  Hagafin£i 
August  197^.  '  /  . 

Stata^v-Stata  ^ide  to  WomPnU  Laaal  Righcs.  .by  Shana  Alaicander; 
WellstonBeraft,  197S*  /  j  ,  ^ 

Still  a  Dreaiij    TKa  ehanglnq  Status  of  BUc4a  Sinee  I960,  by  i^^>* 
Lavi'^,  wmU  B.  jo^nato"  and-R^Wt.Taii^^di  Uaabridgei  Harvard 
University  Ptass,  197S,  ,^  ^'     .  ^  % 

'•Thar^  Must  BB  A  dbde  of  itandarda",  and  '*Who  Ara  Wa«;  ^ 
^i«a^  on:Houiahold  i^ploy»ant,  7705  Oaorgia  Avanua,  KW,  WashlngEon 
^  DC. 20012/     ■  .    j    r    ^  /  ^    ^  '   '    '■    ■    .  ' 

time  of  Th^  Sfr^^th       Pkmilias  Headed  by  W0Ra_5,  by 

VZth^t  Ross  an^  Uab^i  bawialll/Washlng^on,  DCi^  The  urpsn 
Insfeituta,  197S.  /  / 

T.,d.  Union  Wo^-^^    A  ataav  rf  Thei^  fartieipatinn  In^w  "^^^^^^ 
U^rm,  by  Barbata  Wertheiay  and  Anna  Halion;  New  York.  Praager 
Publishafs,  1975. 

U  i    tforking  HooianL:_A:^^22^^^^ 
J^rasTof  ab^ltstlatl^;,  m  Building,  441  d  Street,  HW,  Room  2011, 
Waahington,  DC  20212  (aJ^gU  aopy  free). 

W«  W^raThara,  Thr  ^-,4  Woeian  in  ^eriea,  by  Barbara 

WBrthaiBBf  1  Haw  Yorki/~Pftnthton,  .1977, 
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^«p.ww,t.  Of  H>.lth.  aiuc«tl^"S  yli.^r  «»f ''"'1''  »»'6S  U.S. 

Mpyfw).  ""Wnjtm.  DC    20213  {.In^u^^ 

«I.0p  pEe^id5.  NW.  HaBhlniMn.  DC  Z0036 

laii^tMSMl-.  by  JM„  CumM  N™  SlUn  *  Shu,.,,.  ,976 


.... 


■^:/7:/ v;SenatariP^  v.:..-  '' ■    '  ■  \"  '"■  /  -  ,      ■.^■v^'-..=  vi 

'  J  J  Mi^.  KicNiiL.  nam©  is'^Pori^dNfell,  and  I  am  president  of  tKfe 
:,j  '  yniyersi^pf;Mid-^epca^  al^  fcr  ttit  Joint  &ah- 

-j  eil  on  5dwo0tional  Telecommumc^^  and  the  Coalition  fbr  Altipi  !  ■ 
//    natives  in  I^jrtieeonda^'Educatio^  .  .  ^ 

jl  :.  ;  l^e  Uruversity  of  Mid-America  is  an  experiment  stfuted'  se^ral 
'I    years  ago,  mainly  a^  of  Senator  Eagleton,  to  put 

/    ;  together  a^consort         land.grant  and  State  uniyeMitiea  in  sev^>^ 
;  Statesi  Minnesota/  /  Mi^urti  North  and  South  Dakotap  Iowa, :  * 
Kansas,  arid  Nebraska.     -  •  ■  V" .-.      '.  .      ; .. 

SenatOT  Pi^l;  IM^^  Senator  Eaglaton 

'  :  would  be  ^hei^i  burihe  ia  Jeading  this  debate/on  the  no&T  nbw  in 
;  eonh^Ctlori  wittr Cuba  and  the  ^  ^ 

Mr.  McNwii^Yes,  thank  you.    .     v    -  > 
ThisTQopii^rtium^  by  the  National  Institute  of  Educa-  t  ^ 

tiqn,  and  baaieaUy 
.  that  ^  it  was  designed  to  improve  access.  It  was  desigried  to  provide  ■ 
quality/instruetional  materials,  and  It  was  iuppcmed"  to  be  .ooit- 
efleqtive,  because  of  the^y^  ^  - 

Furthermore,  it  was  to  use  a  nontraditionai  approach.  It  was  to 
Uie'  teghriolo^  as  the  cornerstone,  and  it  was  to  use  the  consor- 
tlonal  approach  to  pwl  the  resources.  - 
I  ftave  in  my  statement  several  facts  backing  up  the.  needs  that 
/  have  been  outlined  so  well  by  this  cpmmitta^i  and  there  are  only  ^ 
two  or  three  points  that  I  would  like  to  make.  ^ 

The  first  is  that  technolo^  is  outrunning  the  educational  eitab-  - 
lisqment.  Wijh  the  advent  of  the  iatellitesj  we  caff  now  iend  to  155  \\ 
different  public  broadcasting/ stations^  programs  for  educatiorii  at 
'    approKimately  like  $90  an'hdur,  to  all  the  people  in  the  United 
-  States.  Cable  television  is  rapidly  takln^^ 

The  computers  are  now,  with  the  nllcrocompute^  as  teaching  de- 
vices, going  to  turn  around  education  before  the>educatoi^  even  ^ 
. kno WL.itQW?^alio..have Jd  which  are 

going  toi^be^  great  things  in  education,  and  now  we  are  tjilking 
a  tout  interactive  cable,  such  as  the  QUBE  system  in  Ohio.  This  is' 
whfire  the  Federal  Government  can  help  provide  tKe  impetus  for 
educational  institutes  to  adapt  these  neW  technologies/ 
: ,      I  would  point  out  that  wherf  we  ask^,  in  a  study  of  3.  States,  if 
the  UMA  couraes  Mwe  of  any  impact  to  them,  we  got  a  reply  that 
9  out  of  10  thought  ft-  wflLS  a  good  use  of  taxpayers'  mon(iy,.and 
approximately  750,000  people:  in  those  8  States,  by  our  projections, 
:    actuallyyiewed  thc^e  educational  r" 
\  -  The  Uousi  version  of  title  I  has  incorporated  some  of  the  sugges-  • 
tiohs  we  mide  back  in  February,, and  we  support  that  part  of  the 
byi.  However,  I  am  pro^sing  to  the  committee  thM  they  consider 
more  specific  language/Whieh  I  will  supply  lat«  in  the  day,  be- 
cause we  hav#a  little  touchup  to  do,  in  wh^H  we  ask  for  a  $10 
million  jrant  system  to  be  set  up  with  the  Secretary  to  provide 
institutions  of  higher  edUlfcalion,  give  them  incentive  grante,  with 
matching  moneys,  to  move  into  the  area  nf  technolo^  with  consor^^ 
tin  activities. 
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This  proposal  does  thretf'or  four  things.  In  the  first  place,  itp  iS; 

-  based  on  incentives.  It  Is  based  on  consortia  activity,  either  inters 
!  state  drjntrastate.  It  would  be  used  for  production j  or  dissemiria- 
:^tion,  or  utilization,  or  ^valuation,  tb  make  sure  that  by,  ppoling-: 
^:  these  resources  a  great  number  of  Mbple  got  the  usft  of  Ihe  technpP 
:f  ygy-based-instru^^  The  Institutions  would  have  to 

submit  a  plan  to. lay  what  barriers  Jt  would  overcome^  ariA  how  It 
;  would;  provide  a^istahce  for  evaluation.  Lastly  it  wbuld  have  a : 
matching  principle  built  in,  ■ 

I  thi^k  for  the  first  time  ' 
Wgher  iduc^^     ind  elementary  tod  iecondai'y  education  are  be- 
'ginning  to  work  together,  and  !  see  here  a  new' title  I  alliance, 
i  >;unUke^  the  onts  that  were  fbrnied  back  In  1965,  and  I^think fit-is 
realistic  ^  feel  that  this  group  representing  labor,  and  retired. 
V/parsbh^^^^  and  State  cbrieges,  and  eommuni- 

-  ty  colleges,  and  private  colleges,  that  they  would  he  willing  to  go 
but  and  help  pkBs'thls  legislation^  . 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senatl  consider  Incor- ■ 
porating  this  410  million  incentive  system  into  the  present  title  L 
Thank  you  very  much*  '  ^ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McNeil  follows:  i 


/ 

-  /  i 
■/ 


/■ 


/ 


/ 

/ 


/ 
/ 


-i 
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DOMALD  E*  McHlIt  ' 

^.r    \         ■■  .-.  ■  ^      ■■■■       ■    '  ~  '  .  "  i  ■ 

; '  :  J  '   '  .  i  raiyiBaiTif  iof  rap-A^ic^  -  ^  . 

Hy  Is  "Dim  McNeil  and  1  in  prtgldent  of  tha'uhlveriity  ef 

Mid-ito«rie^p  •;^^^^^i^*on«l  edueaElonal  pregr^  of  H  statt  .unlvtrs- 
itlM  in  Ehe  iEaEis  of  Mi™iotap-Io%«i  Miaaourip  lUnaas*  H^raska,  ' 
Seu^h  pakoi*  ^d  North  Dakotai 

Ai  a  yovng  aaalatsife  to  ihe  priaidenE  of  thi  University 
Wlaoonain  15  yeara  ago, ^ I  was  ona  of  several  arohlteota  of  the  original 
Titlt  I  of  ihe  Hiiher  idueatlon  Act  of  1965,    I  can  still  remaaber  our:. 
.  *®J^,fPPwe^  .  before  th^  congreasisnal  coitolEEeeg 

outllnltii  what  we  thought  would  bi  r  dynaslo  progrm  ior^atrviftg  / 
uiideraerved  adults*  ,  ^ 

In  the  ensuing  15 /years  I  our  dre^.tod  hopes  for  Tit li  I  have 
not  been  fulfilled ,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons ^  Inoludlni  too  llttlaN 
aoneyi  tht  laok  of  coiwltment  within  Institutions  of  higher  education , 
and  too  many  of  the  ae-eallad  "regular"  students  to  handle  la  the 
dacadaa  of  the  'iOs  and  '70s.    Iven  whem  enrollmenta  began  ce  deollne 
and  the  f^ydfent^popalatten  began  to  change— £r^  the  average  high    ;  . 
school  graduate  to  the^adulfc^  learnir'-federal  and  state  interest  in 
thla  n<?w  iSndarsetved  audlanci  reaalned  statics    The  Hondalt^-toendment 
on  Llfe^i^ag  Leai^ing  waa  not  fi^nded,  and  the  aatabilshment  ^f  the  , 
-1202  Coamlsslona  only  tertked  to  divfde  the  house"  with  few  ptaqtlcal 
progrms  inaugurated  aa  a  result. 

■  J  .     .  ■  ■  .  .  -  ' 

New,  however g  aaveral    forcta    are  at  werk^ to  revive  our  hopes  that 


the  nQnevadlEignal  laamer^    In  tha  flrae  place,  cht  sCiady  leaca 

enrollmenes  are  eauslng  Ingriaalng  cancerns  on  che  pare  of  ehe  highir' 

idueacloti  eaeablishmeitt  and  underaerved  auditnqet  are  becoming  a  , 

Itglcloate  oqncem  of  choie  InaclCuclons  which  once  were  not  wedded  en  eh~ 

Idea  of  extending  £heir  le'amlng  opporCuniCiii  bey  end  Che  campuses  In. 

new  and  Innovaclve  waVa^*  '  In  Its  lasc  triennial  aurvey,  Che  Naeioiial 

Cinter  for  Education  S£a£lir£ba^reporced  chat  pare^clme  enroll^nea 

were  increaslhg  ac  a  faster  pace  than  full-time  enrollmenca  and  et^Ct  ' 

by  1975 p  part-time  students  ; accounted  for  621  of  all  parciclpanCa  in 

pOBesecpndary  education.    In  1975,  there  were  17  million  adulCs  engaged 

In  education, nationwide.    That^ was  11^61  of  £he  toeal  adule .populaeion^ 

Secondly,  technology  Is  developing  so  rapidly  chat  there  now  are. 

Increaalng  number b  of  new  waya  to  serve  learners  ecQnomlcally  and  in 

new  seeelngo.    The  advent  of  the  aatellltet  -the  development  of  cable 

Bystemsp  the  Increasing  effectiveness  of  cospute^a  as  they  get  amaller 

^       '  "    .        -  ■    ■  '  \  ' 

and  imaller  and  carry  more' and  mOfe  Informatloni  the  development ' of       ^  ' 

two-way  Interactive  systems  such  aa  QllBEi  the  widaapread  uae  of 

videotape  and  th^  video  disc,  which  is  Juat  over  the  horizon* 

hoat-  of  new  develspmencs  will  provide  new  opportunities  for  that  vast 

segment  of  unserved  learnerr  in  the  nation^ 

Furthermore p  we  are  beginning  to  learn  a  great  dial  niDre  about  these 

learners.     In  the  University  of  Hid-Anerica  aystams  for  ajcample,  we,^ 

are  finding  that  many  adults . simply  will  not  choose. to  go  to  a  campus 

becaVise  on  the  In  convenience  of  giving  up  a  portion  of  the  workday. 

Interference  with  the  rou'tina  of  family  Ufa,  or,  inability  to  meet 

a  regular  sshi^idule  because  of  ochef  typea  of  reaponalbilitiaa.    In  soma  ^ 

cases,  as  Inqlcated  by  learntr  coimngntSi  fear  of  failure  kaaps  an  adult  % 

frora^at tending  a  traditional  program. 


■  One  learner,,  a  middle-aged  Mmm'  ttm  a  iaall  town  in  South  Dakota, 


told  us  rseently  that  aha  had  alvaya  wanted  to  go  to  eollegSi  '*but  %d.th 
the  children,  there  was  no  va^i    I.  was  raarrled  right  after  high  school, 
md  t^en  helped  put  toy  husband  throuih  eollegeV*  f he  said ^    "Later,  I 
was  afraid  to  go  ayaelif*    lut  this  way,  I.  eould'  see  whether  or  not  I 
could  suecaed I 'without ..falling  on  the  e^pus." 

After  •uecesafully  cc^pletlng- several  eollage  courses  through  a  pro-- 
gr^  which  uiti  broadcast' tel^rlglbn  and  printed  materlala  sailed  to  her 
^omrnt  she  said  her  st^udy  had  "been  worth  a  bllilon  dollars  to  me^;"  eh* 
told  ui  her  ''self-confidence  has  gone  up  trenei^ously,  and  It  s^eas  to 
mm  my  family's  confidence  In  me  has  Improved* ?    /  \ 

In  the  University  of  Hld<»^erlca  system  we  find  that  oany  of  our 
enroll^es  are  very  ameh  like  this  reildent  of  South  Dakota,  one  of  tiie  ^ 
atates  In  our  consortium.    About  7il  of  those  who  enroll  throughoue  the". 
W!A  systeni'^re  womeni  their  average  age  la  about  37,  they  tend  to  haye 
sose  college  already,    ^r  recent  study  of  ll  Institutions  offering 
television  courses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  indicates  that  the  - 
demographie  dat'a  collected  are  about  the  same  across  all  those  lnstitu= 
tlona--the  average  age  wag  34,  some  college  in  the  backgrQund,  about  60% 
female ,  ,  .  , 

In  one  of  the  recent  studies  that  we  Conducted  at  the  University  of 


Hid^Amerlca  we  attempted  to  go  back  three  or' four ^ years  to  the  original 
enroliees  1^  Nebraska,  the  first' of  the  consortium  members,    Wr  found l 
(1)  That  Of  the  students' who  participated  in  the  first  three  offerings 
through  this  program^  491  have  since  eontlnuid  their  education  In  some 
way,    (2)  Of ; those  who^  did  cantinue  their  education,  44%  credited  the 
program  itself  as  having  the  major  impact  on  their  decision  to  continue 


theif  edueatien.     <3)  Cmiy  37.51  Indieated  thay  would  have  enralled  ^ 
-a  elaasrs^  Bmtttng  U  Che  aaag^agdla  orQgram'ijaa  net  available  to  thmi 
And,  47%  said  a  daslra^le  basupaElcmal  change  hsa  ocqurrgd  Ifi  th<ilf  • 
llvef  ilnee  Ehair  pat Elelpatlcm  In  the  pFOgr^  and,  of  those,  more  than  one 
Ehtrd    credited  the  pregraa  lEaelf  for  that  occupational  qhanie. 

A  recent  study  of  instructional  television  viewers  In  South  Dakota* 
LiBwa  and  Hlssourl  Indicated  that  700,000  adults  In  thfe  three-state  ^vsm 
watched  one  or  more  of  the  television  sepients  of  UHATSponsored  courses  • 
but  cHoae  not  to  enroll  in  them/   When  we  aikedi  why  they  viewed  Instrui-  ^ 
tlon^  programs i  531  said  for  enjeyaent,  .41%  wanted  to  learn  about  the 
topic  and  6%  said  they  were  Interested  in  increasing  job  skllli .  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent-  of  the  sample  said  It  was  either  very  important  or  fairly  ' 
iaportant  to  have  a  UJU-sppnaored  prograo  available  to  the  public  in  their  ^ 
,area,  and  about  9  out  of  10  felt  the  program  was  a  good  u«e  of  tajcpayer  ~~ 
aoney .  '  ■  _ 

The  Congreas'may.  well  ask  if  federal  support  to  InsEltutlons  such  as  ■ 
Qura  makes  a.dlf f erence;    We  say  that  it  hai  made  a  tranendous  difference  ^ 
in  mid-Aaerlca.    ifine  of  Che  eleven  instltutlems  Inttugurated  a  delivery 
system  incdrporatini  teleeenanuhicatlons  as  a  result  of  participation  In  the 
University  of  Mid-America*  / 

We"  believe  other  reglons^<^indeed  the  whole  nation— can  benefit  from 
5*^:?^^_^^^^^i?^5^ '    ^®  thar- the  House  had  lncQrpQriied^Qse=.o^^ur 

fecoramendationi  Into  Title  I,  especially  in  Sectldn  lOi,  and  we  support 
that  version.    But  we  suggest  that  the  language  >a  made  more  specif Ic  and  ^ 
would  ^like  to  reintroduce  to  thlg  co^ittee  some  language  we  at  first 
proposed  to  the  Administration  and  the  House  cwmiltEee  (Attached)^ 


FirsCi       pr^idsd  for  Inconcive  gtmta  co  eoalltloni  or  consoreia  of 
•SEiitiBi/inssifcuCloni  q£  hlghsr  sducailon.    StQQiidi  Che  irancs  would  hm 
sada  for  pfoduetlon  or  uelliEaelon  or  €valua£lon  of  altematlva  forss  of 
hishfir  eduaaClon  through  £he  u#a  of  educacional  ceohnolog^.    Thirdg  iach 
eonforcla'would  prepare  a  plan  scaling  which  barriers  to  aooess  would 
overoome  and  whaE  £he  evalua^loQ  proeeis  would  be^ 

Theraforet  we  propose  Eha^  chls  speolfla  program  be  aceaohed  co  iea» 
£l@ci'.  lOS^'^^as  Ml  addlciotial  pare  wlch  4  ieparage  auchorliacion  co  seeure 
Che  kinds  of  beheflcs  ^hleh  only  laceragaee  efforca  oaa  bring  Co  American 
posCseoondary  educac^on  ^d  CO  vaac  ni^^ers  of  preienCi^  unserved  or 
imderserved  learners « 

This  prdposal  suggeics  a  aod#sc  federal  role, which  would  encourage 
eiElsclng  InsClCUClrns  CO  develop  and  uClll^e  alcemaclve  fo^i  of  eduQa^ 
Clonal  developsenC  and  delivery  co  beneflC'  Chose  learners  who  cax^oc 
accend^  a  caopus  full  cimep  and  parclcularly  chose  for  whom  atcendanoe'.on 
a  regular  ichedule  Is  noc  possible. 

ic  supporcs  Che  concenclon  ehac  education  should  be.  made  conyaniently 
available  co  larger  numbers  of  Americans  on  chelr  ce^s,  at  clmei  and 
places  QOnvenienc  co  Chem. 

'8  '  /  '-, 
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A|Mey,  f  or  IniEmtlSBal  teUvU  '  . 

AnavleilB  ^•pciaEioa  fer  MlghK^yuEisQ  (AAH£)|  WAthiaiEsn,  M 

^  ^  ^  '        -.  ^  * 

AaKie»  AAioglaEioB  sf  ish^sl  AdnlaliEraEAjri  (AAiA)  |  Rsail^,  VA   .  >       .  . 

Asaries.  ;=  fsynsll  ca  idu^&ilsB  <A0E)|  ^ihlagEsn/  DC  . 

'  ABttrlcsB  Ubttry  AsiseiAtiba  (JUJ^)  i  VuhlfigtoB,  n€/ghlcago,  XL  ^ 

AtiaeisEloa  for  EdussEidojg.  CoMnlsacloaa  aad  Ta^hsersgy^  (Azri)!  Washlagteni  DC 

aarporiEloa  fsf  PubUe  BEa#d£UElng  <CPB)i  y«ahlaiEoai  ^ 

CQunelL  ©f  Chlaf  SEiE*  Selidsl  Offlears  <CCiiO)|  WaghlagEaoi  D€  *" 

CfME  PUlns  Naeiaasi  IssEru^tieaAl  Taltvlalya  Library,  (GPHITL)l  Llaeoln,  HB^  ^ 

IndlaaA  Hlgh«r  EdusAEloajii  rAlasaaiiuaieatlsA  iyiiss' (iHEfS)  |  ladiAaapaliii  , 

lteryUB4^C«at«f  fer  Fublie  ifsAdmtiBg  CHCFi)|  0»lagijull*;  iffl     ^  = 

HiaaiaBlppl  ^theriE]r  far  ETVi  J«ek«ea»  , 

NigieaAl  AitegUElea  of  liy€«tlsQAl  BfsadcgiEfif  a  (NiUp)  |  Waihldgtea,  DC 

^'NiEianal  AaeoeUliaa  ol  Sue*  VniwrntaMsB  lad  Lsad^Or«aE  Oalliget  (HAiin.G€h 
WpahiagEoai  DC  (  ^  "  ^ 

HflElanAl  Cftfeholi^^uEAElaa  Acst^cisEiDn  ClfClA)|  WaBhisgesa,  DC  ^  , 

Nc|lonAl  EdueatioB  AxHElAElsa  (NIA)  |  W^ghlagEsa,  DC  / 

NiEloaal  ZastrucElaaAl  f«4tge@iaieA£ieai  Oaungll  (l|ItC)i  WilllASBburg,  VA 

NACioaAl  Fubllg  Badlo  (HFR)  i  »»hlQgten,  DC  '\ 

NsttanAl  yalvsrsiE^  l^tcaaisa  AiBecUiisa  (HUlA)  |  Waahlaggea,  D€ 

N«w  Jafa«y  Fublia  BEoadeaielng  ^tharlEy 

Ohia  EdyeaElanal  Talaviaisa  Hvtvark  CeBaililaa  (Ohla  ETV)|  ^luabufl/^ 
Piaaaylyaals  hiblic  Talavlilda  Macvafk  (FFTH)r  Harih«y»^  f^  ' 
Fublib.  Btd«d^«ttliig  i«?vlea  iif%\i  Waahiagtaa j#  DC  ^/ 
.VlfglnU  Public  Tal«£c!B2Qisaeisaa  Cduacil  (mc)|  fU.c\iaQr,d^  VA 


^ .  .  Swater  Randolph.  May  I  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  com- 
;  ment?        ^  :;  ^  .  ■  ^ 

Mr,  Chairman^  if  you  will  give  mo  the  opportunity,  baeauie  I 
must  soon  be  at  anothet  place.    /  '  ^ 

-Bajlier.  conBidering  the  needs  of  handicapped 

children  in  our  school  system,  upder  the  recent  law,  where  we  have 
had  problerni  arise,  but  where  progress  is  being  made,  You  speak 
about  a  computerized  educational  program.  You  do  not  use  that 
V  term,  but  that  is  wh%|  you  stresi,  that  Is  very  prevaienti  perhaps  it 
fis  the  WucAtional  proeesrf  of  t^  ' 

I  am^one  that  believes,  that  there  has  a  human  side  to 

teaching,  I  think  this  is  .very,  very  im^rtant.  I  remember  in  my 
coUsge  days^  as  I  look  back,  I  remember,  President  McNeil,  those* 
profe^pw  who  wft^  able  to  talk  with  me  after  claas,  You  cannot  do 
1  that  with  television^  and  you  cannot  do  it  with  the  pr6fes&  ir  ^way 
off  there  whoru  you  cannot  sie  him,  as  I  was  in  a  univeriity  the 
other  day  with  300  In  the  class.      -       ^    *   1  ' 

1  do  rtot  want  to  be  a  throwback  to  yesteryears,  but  I  think  witli 
all  of  the  modern  techni^ueip  "which  I  know  have  a  very  real 
contributipn  to  make,  that  if  we  try  to  just  rely  upjon  a  streamlined 
form  of  education,  through  television,  and  so  fortn,  why' we  are  hot 
meeting  the*  problem,  as  1  understgnd  it,  completely.  t 

Would  you'discuss  this  just  briefly,  if  that  is  aCTeeAle? 
,    ,  Mr.  McNeil.  Sewatgr  Randolphi  I  am  deilghled  to  db  that,  be* 
cause  one  of  the ^  problems  of  a  5=minute  pre^entatibn  is  ttiat  we 
have  to  cut  back  and  cut  back.  -    ^  - 

Let  me  tell  you/that  l  agrte  with  youi  and  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  technoldgy  people  is  that  they  wanted  to  substitute,  in  the 
early  days,  for  that,  human  hiter^actidni  ,the.  media,  in  ^whatever 
Corm  Mt'  tookj  whether  it  was  computer  or  television,  and  fit  is. 
simply  not^right.  ^  ^  : 

What  we  are  saying  is  th&t  the  standard  5d=minute  hour,  3  times 
^  aVeiki  for  16  weeks,  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past  with  the  advent  of 
.technology;  that  our  human  interactiQn  may  be  in  quite  different 
;  forms.  It  may  bb  onc^  a  week,  it  mayAe  once  every  2  weeks.  We 
know,  that  technology  can  step  up  the  learning  process.  With 
human  interaction— I  would  in  no  way  say  that  we  should  elimi- 
nate that  ^  .      ^  ^  .    !       ^  * 

In  all  of  our  programs  that  we  broadcast,  these  courses  are  given 
by  our  11  member  mstitutions,  in  those  7  Stat^.  They  havejfofes- 
sors  who  monitor.'the  courses,  who  afe  available,  eitber^Tjy  tele- 
pHone;  or  traveling  around  the  State,  or  however  they^ work  it  put. 
But, I  agree  witn  you,^  If  we  forget  that  human  interaction  in 
education,  then  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  edwcatorsr  It  may 
take  new  forms,  however,  that  computerized  instruction;  for  exam- 
pie,  can  reiitxe  the  professor  of  a  lot  of  lecturing  on  basic  inforrnii- 
tion  staff  thai; bears  repetition  and  memorizatidn,  and  then  they. 
*  can  use  the  pfdfe^or  in  a  good  way.  * 

I  would  like  td  say  one  other  thing.  You  talked  about  handi-  = 
capped  children.  You  tolk  about  technologies  being  a  means  of 
standardised  informatioh  for  teachers  and  school  boards,  and  the 
handicapped  families  themselves.  With  the  right  us%  of  that  at  the 
tlocal  and  the  State  level  and  with  the  interaction,  we  could  provide 
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streamlined  training,  if  you  vUl,  mixed  with  human  interaction 
that  would  help  the  handicapped  problem  in  fb'u  country. 

Senator  Randolph,  Well,  we  do  not  have,  in  our  college  program- 
ing, much  in  the  way  of  instruction  or  frankly,  training  for  tsach« 
ers,  to  prepare  them  to  move  out  into  this  new  area  of  teaching  the 
handicapped  individual  as  required  by  the  law. 

Mr.  McNeil.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Randolph,  We  in  West  Virginia  now  are  ihort  100 
teachers  in  our  special  needs  programing,  in  the  55  counties  as  ii 
whole.  In  our  State  alone  we  have  30,000  handicapped  children  In 
our  schools,  and  we  ^re  trying  to  serve  them.  It  is  difficult,  and 
there  are  many  problems, 

I  did  not  want  to  detract  from  what  you  were  saying,  but  only  to 
reiterate  what  you  have  expressed,  in  a  very  articulate,  and  I  think 
meaningful  way,  that  this  human  interaction  in  education  must 
never  be  phased  out.  It  has  got  to  stand  up  there  and  be  very  much 
a  part  of  our  program:  I  would  appreciate  time  to  make  one  other 
comment,  and  it  will  only  take  60  seconds  or  less. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  the 
Federal  support  they  receive,  as  well  as  funding  that  goes  to  sup- 
port State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Of  course,  in  our  State 
there  are  two  universities,  and  many  colleges,  including  communi- 
ty coll  ?<ei.  But  I  do  want  to  put  a  word  in  here  tc^ay,  because 
perhapE>  someone  will  forget  it.  There  is  a  great  body  of  teaching 
that  is  done  by  the  independent  colleges  throughout  this-countiy. 
We  never  should  forget  that  contribution  being  made  on  the  cam- 
puses of  independent  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 

Independent  colleges  are  having  difficult  days.  They  do  not  re- 
ceive State  aid;  they  do  not  have  access  to  funding  ihat  others 
have,  and  I  would  not  deny  to  them.  But  what  a  tremendous 
contribution  they  are  making  through  dedicated  and  knowledge- 
able teaching  staffs.  y 

I  know  this  is  true  of  Salem  College  that  means  so  much  to  me, 
arfd  1  know  it  is  true  of  other  independent,  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  So  a  mix  of  technology  and  human  interaction  between 
teacher  and  student  that  you  are  describing  will  occur  during  these 
broadcasts— is  that  true? 

Mr.  McNeil.  Yes.  .  / 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  by  the  process  of  elimination,  the  next 
witness  is  Mr,  Donald  Crawford,  associate  vice  provost,  the  office  of 
continuing  education,  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

I  am  Don  Crawford,  associate  vice  provost,  office  of  continuing 
education,  Ohio  State  Uhiverslty.  I  represent  the  National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association.  This  association  is  the  national  organ!- 
^.ation  representing  university  continuing  education  programs,  and 
the  millions  of  adult  part-time  students  tnat  they  serve. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  testify.  In  presenting 
oifr  testimony,  we  should  like  very  briefiy  to  consider  title  I  in  the 
contexf  of  other  features  of  the  Higher  Education  /Act  related  to^ 
adult  srtudents,  and  these  provisions  are  amendments  to  title  IV,  to 
assure  equitable  treatment  qf  adult  students  in  studtnt  aid  prb- 
grams,  title  I  itself,  and  the  proposed.  Urban  Grant  University  Act, 
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If  I  may,  I  might  turn  briefly,  first  to  title  IV  rtgardinf  student 
asgistanoB,  We  fully  support  and  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove amendments  in  the  House  bill  that; 

First,  require  the  same  treatment  of  dependent  students  and 
independent  students  with  dependents  in  determining  expected 
family  contributions  from  income  in  computing  entitlementi  for 
BEOG  ^nd  SEOG  grants. 

Second*  authorize  coUeges  and  universitiei,  if  they  so  desirp,  to 
use  part  of  their  SOEG  funds  for  grants  to  students  who  arb 
studying  less  than  half  time. 

The  administration's  bill  does  not  deal  with,  either  of  these  im- 
portant issues,  although  the  admihistration's  proposed  family  con- 
tribution schedule  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  does  recognize 
that  independent  students  have  been  denied  equity.  We  would 
therefore  fully  support  the  Hou^e  approach  to  these  needsi 

Who  are  these  adult  students  with  whom  we  are  expreWing  our 
concern?  They  are  working  men  and  women  who,  when  they  grad- 
uated from  high  school  were  unable  to  go  to  college  or  were  not 
motivated  to  do  go  and  who,  in  later  yearSt  often  with  low  incomes 
and  family  responsibilities,  want  to  prepare  for  better  lives  through 
education  as  part-time  students. 

Divorced  and  widowed  mothers  who  must  support  their  families 
and  ne^d  education  and  training  to  get  jobs  and  to  escape  a  welfare 
existence. 

Women  whose  family  responsibilities  are  at  a  stage  permitting 
thfem  to  enter  the  work  force,  but  who  need  education  to  do  so. 

People  in  midcareer  in  field  of  declining  employment  who  must 
prepare  for  new  careers. 

People  whojeek  new  careers  with  greater  opportunity  in  which 
they  can^i€%ioT^productive  and  better  citizens.  These  students  are  ' 
inequitaoly  and  "Inadequately  served  by  the  present  BEOG  and 
SEOG  programs.  ^ 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  are  the  assessment  rates  applied  to 
diicretionary  income  in  determining  expected  family  contribution.' 
Clearly,  in  a  given  family  a  given  expenditure  for  education  has  / 
the  same  effect  on  family  living  when  a  parent  Is  a  student  as 
when  a  child  is  a  student.  Yet  if  the  dependent  child  is  a  student, 
.  disc  ret  iohary  income  is  assewd  at  10.5  percent  and  if  the  parent  is 
h  student  discretionary  income  is  assessed  at '40  percent  or  50 
percent  depending  on  family  size.  The  result  of  this  is  that: 

A  widow  with  one  or  more  children  who  wants  to  get  an  educa- 
tion to  better  support  and  educate  her  family. 

A  young  man  of  25  years  with  a  wife  and  children  who  wants  an 
education  to  escape  a  dead-end  job,  be  more  productive  and  better 
support!  his  family,       .  - 

Is  de^^ied  student  aid  or  provided  very  Inadequate  assistance 
comparod  to  the  aid  given  an  18-year-old  dependent  child. 

In  the  same  family  a  child  may  receive  financiai  assistance  while 
either  parent  as  a  part-time  working  student  may  receive  none. 
^      Briefly,  we  suggest  that  assuring  equitable  treatment  of  all 
needy  students  should  be  a  top  priority  goal  in  amending  the 
.   Higher  Education  Act.  • 

We^commend  the  committee  for  those  actions.  We  urge  that  you. 
now  provide  fu^l  equity  for  dependent  and  independent  students 

■    —  \  /      ■  , 
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with  dependent  students  by  requirftig  equal  treatment  of  income  in 
upmputing  expected  family  contriyutloii, 

Segond.  we  iupport  in  principle  the  title  I  included  in  the  House 
bilL  We  recommend  itM  supporJ^Ay  the  Senate,  but  recommend  that 
the  bill  be  amended  tor     -  ' 

Fjrgtj  aigture  that  States  use  a  major  part  of  the  State  grant 
program  funds  for  support  of  continuing  education  programs,  and 

Second,  limit  grants  made  by  States  to  nonprofit  institutions 
whose  priniary  function  is  education. 

We  heed  title  I,  as  has  been  testified  by  other  people  here,  first  of 
all,  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  adult  learners. 

Included  are  programs  leading  to  baccalaureate  degreeSi  asso- 
ciate dej^reest  and  certiHcates  as  well  as  programs  designed  to  serve 
needs  of  adults  that  do  not  offer  credit. 

However,  the  greatest  need  for  funds  is  to  help  finance  the 
development  and  delivery  of  programs  to  serve  inadequately  served 
needs— therefore  our  recommendation  that  States  be  required  to 
use  a  major  |5ortion  of  the  State  grant  program  funds  for  continu- 
ing education  programs. 

We  recommend  limitation  of  grants  made  by  the  States  to  non- 
profit educational  institutions.  We  believe  the  Higher  Education  ^ 
Act  should  be  limited  to  support  of  higher  education  institutions 
and  students. 

If  I  might  have  BO  seconds  to  make  two  additional  points.  Sena- 
tor. On  the  Urban  Grant  Universtties  bill  itself,  we  support  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  title  XI  of  the  House  bill  to  provide 
mipport  of  Urban  Grant  Universities. 

?  We  have  only  two  concerns  In  this  matter*  and  that  is,  first  of 
cities,  towns,  and  other  areas  outside  of  SSlSA's  of  500,000  or 
more  are- authorized  no  assistance.  These  areas  have  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  as  the  large  SMSA's.  They  have  the  same  needs 
for  assistance  from  universities. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  part  A  of  title  I  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill  bo  adopted  to  provide  a  companion  program  io  title  XI/ 

I  ^hink  there  are  other  matters  discussed  in  detail  in  our 
statement. 

Thank  you.  '  '  .  - 

(The  prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Crawford  follows:] 
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Thin  CuEliviiy  tm  p7i«*BE«d  on  hrnhmlt        tht  Niieidnxl  UniWsralty  E^tin«isB 
Asil6eis£i@a.    Thii^  AafleeiaElQn  Cm  Che  meIdsaI  orgJUtliatien  faprcuaEisg  uslvariity 
ceatiniilnt 'vduEiiEioD  pto%TAmm  And  thm  Killlsni  of  Adult  parE^tlfec  sPudsnSt  thay 
■firv«<  ' 

Whil«  ths  Eeatl^ny  tedmy  im  to  b«  devsCid  Is  tttli  I  of  Che  Hl^sr  iduoKtlsn 
Aett  We  ifiiih  to  tmhm  ths  pppsfCiinity  to  briefly  dia^uee  ether  Ttclee  end  prspoeed 
Tttlee  of  the  Asl  Which  dlreEtly  feleEe  to  the  ncftde  of  edult  part^tiae  studentB 
and  the  eolltgee  and  univHiTsitite  Ehat  aerve  ttielr  ne^dsj    We  do  not  believe  thac 
Eheas  veriDua  psrEiona  at  the  Act  aheuid  ba  vlsad  In  'a  vaeuia  but  aa  pleeaa  of  a 
unified  vhoia  whlgh-vtU  a«rve  the  naeda  of  people  In  an  ergstilied  way.    We  will 
EhercfDre  dlaeuaal 

Asand^MBEa  Is  TIE  la  IV  ts  aasura  aqultabla  EreaRHnt  of  adult  atudep^a  in 
SEuUant  Aid  prugrasa, 
—  Title  I,-  and  . 

The  propQaad  Urban  €rarit  Univaratty  Aet* 

tiEle  IV      i^ydant  Aid 
We  fully  aupgBft  and  aEganily  uifge  the  §anata_tQ_  aBprave_.A^fidggfltl--iB_tha. 
Hgyae  bill  that?  1 

1.  fca^uira  Ehe  ea**  traetMMjL_sf__dapaBdaat  etudaate  and  Jjadapaadent  jludefltjL 
wjEh  _depandanEjL_ijL  daEafaining  aapeetad '  f aaiTy  Eapfegibutisaa  fgaB.iasaBj  in  eOBeutlai^ 
entitlBMnEa  for  bkog  _afld _ii^_Araetg* 

2 ,  AuefiQriie.  csll  eita  a  nd  y^j  s  i Ja^  t  r^ay  ^o_daeirai  to  yea  part  tHgif^ 
igOg    .inda  for  gran E a  to  atudanta  *4ig_^ra  gEudyVngJLeaa^than'^halg^tiBa^ 

The  Adftiniatratlon'i  bill  dooa  a^t  deal  wlltli  alther     '  Eheae  la^rtant  iasuea, 
slchuMgh  the  AdalnlBtifaElon'a  prqpoied  fHlly  contiFibUEi>       ^hedule  for  Tt  80^81 
doea  recopilia  Ehat  iad^p^ndanE  atudenta  hava  beaa  denied        Ity^    We  would  th^rafare 
fiiliy  aupport  the  Houae  approach  Eo  Eheae  naada. 
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Thtt  "indgp^nU€i|£  i"  "nan^tfai'lj.tunjl aUulE  paFc^tls^  ^Eud^nEs  are  deUlefltt'd, 
h«rd«¥Ofklnji,   N34^n«5rlng  »rIfcl^.tiR8  trying  to  j^dy^nefe  In  tliulrwork,  prypyfe  for 
b«i£k«F  JgbM,  b^i-u&d  wofM  iiroduetiv^  alEiignji  and  ^njuy  mswsi  Mat  I^i  y  liig  Uvea,  Tliey 
B«¥  rduystlyft  a«  iin  ImporLdnc  mt-'-ans  uf  ^yhl^vlni  ch«tte  ybJeyCivMs. 

ZncludBd  «t>iipng  tht<<Hy  sEudeniH  Jnd  -  pot #Ae  U I  #tud^nEg  sr^sa^h  piviply  Ehy»y: 
Uurklf^^  m^fi  and  weai^n  yhfl,  when  thay  grdduaEed  frum  hl^h  §ehool,  w^Te 
unable  to  j|y  to  yuiie^^  ur  Were  nat  myElvaEed  to  do  so  and  whUj   In  laiyr 
yeafMi  'jfE^n  with  low  Lnuui^^  and  f  aal      r^apunH  lb  il  1 1  Iun  »  want  eo  pFypari; 
fur  bstLyr  ily^H  Eh  rough  edycdcisn        parc^Elmy  fitudent^,  ^ 
—  DivortBd  and  widuwryd  iiuchera  who  fiuafc  luppert  their  famlllBa  and  nuud 
c-ducstlen  and  training  Ey  jjge  Jebs  snd  es  escape  a  vulfare  yjilM^ynQe, 
Wo^h  wfiijs^  fafiill^  r^sponMlblllei^a  aris  at  &  aEagfi  pqriBictlng  them  eq 
ente?  Ehe  wurk  fares  buE  who  n^rtd  Bdusatipn  to  do  &q\ 
^  Poaple  ill  mLd-caruQT  In  lis  Id  of  declining  cffipld^insnE  who  muat  pri>paiy  fof 
nyw  Qareefs* 

PiKipli^  who  Bit^k  n^w  i^Atvvt^  with  ^r^sEtar  oppprEunity  In  vhleh  they  can  bg 
«  Adre  pruUuyEivy  and  better  tzItlgSBs^ 

IhflUB  ■tudi<hti  aril  in»qiiiEabiy  lEUidequately  aarysd  by  thm  pr^sisnt  B^G  a^d 

SEOC  prGgfitr.-^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

eh*  heart        ih«  prdbleB  &?«  the  UfHasMiiE  r4etP  appliiid  Co  d Iserstlaniiry 
in^QiM  in  daterninirs  expaetcd  fastly  £^erlbur.i0fl<    Clurl^p  in  a  glysn  £anlly  a 
glv^n  expand  I  Eufii  tnr  ajixiCAt  L&ti  hail  nha  ssits  effect  sn  the  faelLy  llviiig  whgn-a 
pai'ani  .^^'j^  ^  stydi;nt  dt^  wh«n_-ii  yhild  ly  a  sludent^     Yet  If  the  dhlLd  in  a  ytudynt^ 
dtngrnt  lunafy  Lncum^  Is  ariri^yaud  at  LD«S«  and  if  the  pdrgnE  Lh  a  aEudunt  dIscryElonary 
Incoflw  la  aMHisNti^d  At  kOX  ur  50%  dap^nding  en  faigily  HlEe.    The  rraylE  of  Ehld  In  Ehac 
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A  widow  '#.'ch  one  or  children  who  wants  to  get  an  eduetttlon  Eu 

,  beee^f  auppiir^  and  ed»ejf#  her  family. 
A  ygjng  man  of  25  yN«rs  vlth  a  wife  and  children  whs  w^ntg  .m 
edueafcLoii  tu  i^Hiiape  a  tJe^d-4nd  Jubt  be  Borg  prsdyetlve  and  bgEEof 
■  MpP'!^  i  .him    fdiftily  —  ^  .  , 

1^  dBfiLdd  sEUdent  aid  sr  |.rcvidyd  very  lnadec|iiat«  asilstiinde 
€Qspargd  tu  ehs  aid  given  Sii  iB  y^ar  yid  dyp^ndenE  child.  ^ 
In  fih*j  aaisfe  faslly  a  ehlld  say  r^i^^Lye  findncLal  ksalscancg  while 
i-icht^r  parent^  as  a  p^rt^^i^  wsFking  atudsnt  ^y  reselvg  nene^  . 
T|s«ii«  Rroylaiona  gay  thac  It  is  thm  piibltg  pelley  to  suppsFt  she  educattyn  of 
l&  ^  2i  ysar  ylda  but  Bot^  the  educaEipn  of  people  a  fka  yesrj  6lder  who  are  wprklng 
aftd  paying  Ed.teA  and  whs  have  found  J  real  purpsee  for  gbcatning  odueatlefl*  Thoae 
provininna  a^ea  to  say  Ehae  1e  la  nnre  Ln  Ehe  public  InEereaE  to  aupport  Eha  educattdn' 
of  13  »  lljfuat  qlda  Ehan  ehe  edueaElon  of  people  a  few  years  older,  motlvBEed 
vQrklnii  adulca.   "  ,  . 

We  aut^^eat  . EhaE  aisur in&  gqy_l_Ea^la  treaEMnt  of  all  negdy  aEudSHta  ghould  be  a 
iQg- ^LVf|j;iiJLJggi JJL^gg nd  1  ng  t_hg_ jiAlh i  r__  Edug a  e  1  an  Ag  e  ^ 

In  the  Hiddle  Inco^  SEudenE  AaaiBtan€«  A€E  the  CongresR  rook  Important  atepe 
tir  providing  grcaler  equiEy  of  ereaEBent  for  Independent  atudenti >    We  Eogsend  the^- 
coe^ttee  Ifor  theac  agtions^    We  urie  that  you         provida  fiill  eqylEy  for  dapindanjE 
and  independenE  iEudests  wtth  depeedeiit  studsnlii  bf  requlilng  equal  treetaent  of 
Incane  in  sosputing  espested  fully  ooatrlbutloii^  ^  . 

In  Ehe  saae  of  the  elnile  lndepe..idsnE\etudant  your  ^eaant  action  in^ralifini  the^^ 
Nitbslstence  allovange  hae  Mde  great  progreaa  t^ard  equltabre  treatsent.    We  believe^ ' 
hdweveri  EhaE  fur^lriiF  IspfOveiienE  \Ib  needed  thfough  a  leering  of  the  75%  aaaeaasgnt 
raEe  on  Ln^oBe^    We  do  not  Have  data  to  tell  ua  JuaE  hsii  aingle  Independent  aEudents 
ahpuld  be  tfeated  to  provide  equity.    We  believe  the  iesreeary  ahould  make  a  special 
study  of  Ehls  issue  ani^  Ihen  develop  an  appfOprlaEe  "expeeEed  faoilly  cpntrlbution 
Bchedule"  for  ihese  atudnntSi  ^  .    '    :  _ 
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Nut  all  dUulc  HLuiJMncli  Jr^  abU  to.drranis  Ehalr  wark  And  fdnlly  respanMibtllc  tea 
to  cakii  hii)f  uf  a  fiiU^criur^e  Uuid  wvufy  aesester.    They  m^y^  howfvyf,  he  Juit  as 


^utCy  uf  tr^iiutient  demiindM  EhaE  chasy  n^edy  stydenCM  be  able  ty  fyc^ivs  saylgcanqy 

.funds  for  Chl^  purpuy^  wfll  pruvld^  thii  equity  ut  treacoisnt,    Wy  urge  your  support 
of  th(i4M  pruvlsluiiH j 

Adji Le_  and^  F^r  t^Timg^  y  t," U t a  D^a^  ri^ <U 

According  eu  NCEH  diua  In  l^7§»   ^J,6  «llllon  people  enrolled  In  courgeP  fur  credit 
u  parE^EiHH!  ^Eudencs  ^lE  Ewo-yeaf  and  fQur^yflar  educaclonal  InMt  lEutlQns  >    Of  thosSt 
ahsuc  1,6  miliiurt  h4d  yumpiuceJ  k  yma^H  of  eollegg.     Half  of  Ehly  iroup  had  faslly 
incomefl  <jf  iutiH  than  $15,000 >     Abuyt  Ehree  fyurEhs  were  l^us  than  3|  years  yld^  A 
hltth  prspprEion  uf  the  parE^tlsie  sEUdynEa  Arm  "ifldflpendenE"  according  Co  Off  lee  of 
Education  ifriterla^ 

Preliminary  NCES 'enryllnent  data  for  1979  indlcaEe  that  of  1L.3  million  sEudynti - 
efifOlLed  at  All  inaEltuE  LdnM,  abuuE  ^<  1  p4trgeiiE  are  enrglled  on  a  part-Eine  basis  < 

Other  daEn  Indicate  that  ^pproi^imstely  601  of  the  part-time  SEudenES  arg 
.  half^tiffe  or  (sorLs  ' 

Aii^usinti  EhaE  in  1979,  of  the  acudefiEB  are  et  ths  undefgrsduaEg 

level  an  in  1915  and  thaE  60%  arg  half^tlBe  or  Kre»  cha  1179  populitisn  of  psft^tlpe 
undergraduace  lEudenta  who  are  half'^tlM  of  Kre  trguid  appear  CO  be  about  eilllon, 
br  14  pernent  of  the  undergraduate  etudent  population.  .. 

UnpubllBhed  eensiiH  data  for  19,71  Indicate  that  of  the  aEUdenta  why  were  heads  . 
of  hougehuldH  {ir  iipouiieH,  41  percent  had  faRlly  in^Qvea  of  leaa  than  llStOOU, 
Eosipared  tu  II  p^riienry  of  Ut«^>  dependent  sEudenEii     Conblnlng  Eheya  daEa  it  appi^nrM 
that  abutit  l«>n*onn  sEiidenEN  afy  hy.ida  yt  hou^eholde  or  Hpouius  wlEh  faislly  Inctiines 
of  LejiB'than  fU^OOO. 
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titfiyy  yf  KducjEipn  U^ita  i*hed  auffte  light  «il  th^  ^ii^  of  thy  faffllLlys  uf 
indM^umlmu  utitdynta  ami  thytr  incom,.a.    The  data  d^^crlbvB.  thoNiT  Htudenu  who  ' 
applied  fur  m)C  ^f^nu.     Oi  . yr^y  many  did  rqe  apply,    Th^  appUeanty  inylyd^^/  ' 
abuuc  n„y  and  a  h.af  ml  illuii  f  ul  I- 1  lifl^  atudferiei  and  9OO.0O0  parE-^tlfne  atudarHa. 
Ahnut  60  p.,rc^nt        thu  M..ft  =  tlm«  afui        p^Pci^nt  of  cho  fulI^Umy  Indiipyndyiit 
HtudynBy  whs  appUifd  hiMt  ln«;om«M  lif  Li.ms  than  llS,OOQ. 

Of  all  thy  ItiJ^p^mie.it  ^md^m^  ^hu   ,  elled  20  percent  w^re  HingU  lndpgniiy,it 
itud«nts,    Abuiit  21  p«f.^*^nt  h.id  o  f.,mtly  atie  yf  a'and  55  pyreync  ^  famUy^lgg  of 
thryy  ur  ft.r^.     rhd  applUantri  wUh  a  family  sl^y  af  thrye  or  mofy  and  family  Incofflg 
biiluw  n^.aOO  Wer^   JS;  peci;yfiE   (feOO.UQO  applldanta)  gf  all  appilCiiiEa, 

Ttiyay  d.it.i,  uf  cuurai^,  ;irB  nyt  ynough  Eo  EgU  u«  Eh*  esEenE  of  f Inrtncliil  nyad, 
BuE  thKy  do  Indli^aEy  th^  ukiifnlEuJ^y  yf  1l. 

Nti  on^  knows  how  many  morS  aduUi  weuld  byeems  aeudenEa  If  they  had  Kyry  adyquaEe 
help  with  ehifif  coHtH  af  gdiieatlyn,     Thyr^.  have  begn  aeveral  SEudfya  EhflE  Indicate 
that  the  yoHt  ut  eduqatlon  U  the  majar  dyEgrPent  for  fiyiny  peeple  whs  want  Eo  study 
att  pafE-'Elaiy  wtuJenCD^ 

For  BitatBple,  Eh^  Vli!#  Provost  at  thy  University  of  ClnelhnaEl  fepyrEs  that  "our 
recnrds  IndleaE^  thai  Sv^r  hh%  of  thy  studtnti  regtstyflng  through  contlnulni 
!?duyati9n  aE  ch^  UnlverslEy  of  Clnelnnatl  for  the  flrsE  Elas  requeiE  flnannlal 
ii»s4iiEanuB.    WtfiEer  nuarier.  of  If  79,  thg  only  p^opU  who  did  not  compUta  enrplliaene 
(whii  WHfB  Hyen  by  a  cpunaylyr)  u«re  Ehoae  whs  eould  mt  go  to  esllsge  wlthBut 
flnaneUl  ^iHs^latanes.'*    Hy  aUe  rBpdfEad  Eh«t  In  «  rseent  ■uFvey  In  Clnelnnatl, 
of  fhtvpuapU  why  waneesl       «nryll  did  r^t  do  so  for  flMneUl  reassnV.    A  study  of 
prciNpyytivis  «dult  sEud^hts  In  Yeungstown.  Ohio*  a  elty  with  heavy  uneniplov!BenE» 
IndlLnEyd  thiit  561  did         ^nrull  because  of  the  eesta  of  sdueatlon,    Ns  one  knows 
iHiw  m-iny  »f  ihsiiv  peopiu  wijula  actually  bficaar  SEudynts  if  Biory  adycjuate  Htudent 
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fey  Ehe  ganate  buc  rjgCHBjayn.d^  | 

toMfg. ?mj □  r  pa r E  g f  _t hg  S ta ^ g  Grant  F ru a ggai  f undg^  f ti r 
gyppofCL  of  canjjmitn^jj^^^ 

Raaaong  for  c^ha  HMeommk nd^tlupH 

CdhcinutniTBiiudaUyn  prgg™  are  conducted  by  eulUgea  and  un£     fn  1 1  i      fiE  tlinua 
and  pUeM  cenv«nUnt  fur  aduUf*  whe  study  ut»  a  pdrt^tlmy  baNU  whUy  warklng  and 
■airiEainlng  faally  feapen-lbl  li  c  Us.     PfQifaaa  are  deslgnqJ  to  y^rve  che  ape^^Ul  nuodi 
ef  adult  UftfnttfB.     Ineludud         pr^KraiH  leadinM  to  baeealaufcate  dqgfeei*,  aisQclrtte 
d«gr««s  and  eefElfleateg  ai  yell  as  prograH  dsalKned  ce  aorvy  n^^ds  of  adyj ts  thac 
do  nut  offer  credit, 

Sut'h  prQgrflBs  erequently  invulve  eostv  not  Invalved  tn  eeRular  pti-yajepua 
Inatruttien  and  rsqulre  NmaLl  cUmmmi,  p.rtlculafly  in  apatsely  aMCCLyd  afsaa, 

Ht>ftt  eORElnulnK  ndueatlun  prograH  ara  flnancad  with  fees  paid  by  the 
partlelpanta.    With  this  gonritralnt  uny  oeeda  ef  pocfinGiaL  Ntudunt^  are  iinayrvyd, 
part Udla fly.  nsada  ot  the  pbor  and  ■^aepla  in  ar»B  of  sparaa  populaclan. 

SmU  aiitpunta  of  granE  fundi  ean  anabli  Inftltutlana  sf  higher  edueaElen  to 
■ete  fully  aefva  the  nasda  by  prsvldlni  fuada  fsir  pfogras  davalopaent  g  paylni  a  ^ 
part  of  tha  eoata  of  prograu  chat  eanasE  anroll  aasuih  paying  atydanta  to  cover' 
tha  prygrda  cyittap  and  in  other  w^ya,  au^h  as  provldlni  "flak  capital"'^  for  pllet 
liroJagtM.  and  irtnovat  ive  ^prdgratia  to  aarve  high  priority  neuda. 

Partlgularly  aa  Ntudent  tiid  prograH  ftere  equitably  yupport  adulea,  chury  is 
an  tspuftant  nued  fur  expanded  tsduratisnal  4ndi,C9unN?I  ing  servireN        tn  hflji  penple 
knik/  about  sppyrtunl  t  iea  and  »eleut  alnortg  thes  in  light  fit  their  own  ypeeial 
altiuitlnna,  ^  ^  ' 
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IniKlgquAt^iy  Mervt'd  n«t*d?*  far  yduc.iilon  and  to  plan  Ey  serve  cht^se  n^ud^  can 
qontrtbiitc  to  Lha.tivyfuLl  i*f  f  fc-u  t  _l  venra^  of  the     iuqat  lona  1  ayti  Eem.     As  d  luttyr  » 
uf   fdcl*  wuch  tiljrinin^        .ilrpjdy  Eaklns  pliieH  yrj  a  Btate^wlde-  baB#B  «nd  y^Veral 
.ytuCcH  liiivi?  groiiji?*  .ill  ru/idy  e?4t,ibi  isht'd  for,  ThdC  purpua^,  . 
-       R**^  e  vef J   t  h  E  E  n^_^d_^f      Xil^^i  ij__ti>  help  f  1  n_a  nc     L  h  *?  d  g  yu  1  yp  me  n  £  at  id 

ji^LLyy  ry_ f .L.  £.t5!iL.CP.^i  t^*  ?*erve  Iniid^^quyEyly  sqrvKd  ngtfd§        cherefsjre  ouf  fedutfdnendstisn 
ih^it  yt«ite«  hi*  required  En  uHu  n  nsajur  purEUm  ef  the  Itaee  dranE  Program  fundn  fur 
COnElniiln^  ifdui'ilEt(in  pfO^riiRi^, 

■  D;^MXpJ.i.E_?.Mm^it  lojui^  We  believe  Ehe  Higher  Rduraelon  Ae£  shsuld  be 

lifflitt^d  tu  Nuppurt  of  eduyjUt-n  pfygrasi!  gonduGsed  by  hlghgf  eUueaclon  InaclEutlons 
and  tu  !ttydynE*>     InfarmiiEiyn  and  dyunHellng  SfrvieyH  cenduqEed  wiEh  g£aEe  Grant 
f jinjlsirfl^Tlri t  wull  he  eendiiutifd  by  a  vapleEy  of  types  of  organ  liaE  Ions . 

^?bg-n_(LtanE_  URlVerg  tj^igg,  /  ^ 

Wg  MMI>J-^f E_  and  uEj^fcjhiJ_^gndEe_  eg  .ttdopE  Title  XI  of  the  HQUSC_bAlJ_Ao  pfftVtjM 

'  f  _   _   _  _ 

Hsw^vefi  'ytf  havn  twu  concerns  wtEh  Eh  Is .  propotial : 

1,     CUieHi  tL^»  and  uEher  nress  outalde  of  SHSA'a  of  500,000  or  mpre  are 
iychorlzed  no  aaHlatande^     theis  are^s  have  Ehe  same  kinds  of  pryblema  as  the  large 
SHHA'ti.    They  hiive  Eh«  HSifm  needs  for  aiais tangs  from  unlvefalEier^  i 

Many  univerii iciea ,  parEleularly  itiiEe  unlverilEtei  and  land^g^Bnt  collegos, 
Ht'fVo  ill  I  tirujiH  ol   Eh^ir 'stiite^ 'but  are  tnsdequitely  funded  in  their  public  agfvlcei 
pr»ih  U'ni-an  1  vi  iijs  fyUw.     Wc  belleVtf  Eheiie  InSEiEuclona  and  their  rol  s  should  be 
rt*rj>HJii  ^«d  iirtd  sfjppof  t'ud  *riung  v'fM^Eht!  urban  imiveraltieSi  -..^  ^ 

i  t  \  r  tyuimiBunj]  JhaE^  c.lg^  L  jT^jyvg.-  Ad^iAljlf  t  LyJL'^  bJiXJig 

odiipEi'd  Eo^p.fuyide  a  ctimfL^nJtjn  _pF_og.raa_tg . Tl 1 1  e  X_I .  PnfE  A  Would  provide  for  sgfvLegB 
tii  all  -iruaM,   liu  liiilin^  iire^^  noE  4t^l^l^iblQ  for  asHl stance  under  tUa  prypsyed  Title  XI > 
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and  mn»bim  •lUbtUhfid  puhUe  mtt^Um  unlvcnlUM  to  mmmt  nfleda  e|  thamm  juri»dleElei« 
■Of.  «d«quBe«iif.     Part  A  af  th«  AdalnUtraElcw'*  bill  ■heuld  b*  Incli^ied  u  i  "Pars"  U 

Whllf  ws  recsiBiind  adoption  of  ParE  A  nf  eh«  Ad»lnla£ratlsn'i  bill,  wc  have 
Idantiltyd  a  nunbar  of  teehnUal  ehangaa  jhaE      1 1  aubatancUlly  Uprova  Ehe  Part* 
fhaaa  shangHa  ars  actaehed  eq  thla  ceiClBgny, 

A^v  iaa  o  _CQung  1 1 

We,  a  iao  f  ggy  MnU  _|  ha  e  e  ha  H  i^h  e  r  fcl  yea  £  Im  Ae  t  Ing  lud*  au  eha  r  1  e  y  f  or  a  Na  t  ionaj^ 
MvlMQfy  Countitl  on  Cunt Inutn^  ^duo^g^  balleva  au^h  a  Caunqll,   to  advlae  vlEh 

»ap4ct  Eu  eh^  adalnlatrdEltin  of  Pisderal  pF0iraaa  ppevldlng  auppurE  es  hllhisr 

continuing  «duy«r  ion  ean  fMkii  l«pdft«ot  eoncrlbuElsns  te  eeof dlnat ion  amoni  thesu 
preifaaa  and  tu  #ff«e£tvs  ua^a  .»f  PederaJl  funds.  Such  an  Advisory  CQuncU  should 
inelude  rBprBa«ntfltlvea  yf  aducag lanal  InatlSuSlena ^  mt^tm  adueaEion  agenelgs  and 
Iht  adulE  papulaEtDna  seirved  by  gdnElnulns  sducaClon  progrdBia. 

The  prevlalena  wa  rtsegmnd  fof  TltU  I,  tl£U  IV  and  Title  XI  atiQuld  be  agen  da  ' 
a  eQardlnaEed  appfoaeh  to  taKlalaElgn  Eq  aerv«  Bdueaelynal  naadi  of  adults.     1e  la  of 
^«faH3ync  iBportanea  thae  adulta  ba  provldad  aqulEabU  traatpsnc  In  artidiint  aid 
I^fograia.    Thla  nasda  ta  be  aEeoBpaniad  by  ayppsft  fof.aduaatlsmal  InaEltuElsna  ts 
hfllp  then  pfQvlda  prograBa  sml^tLt^^  tha  na&ia  of  adulta  and  by  In  format  ion  and 
eouAaallns  aarvlcaa.    PreblaB-aoivlng  uaivanlty  actvlcaa  should  ba  prsvldad  to  all 
g0variiiianE  antltlaa  on  an  aqyiEabla  baaaa^ 


f  ifLB  I     Amimrf  to  title  t  or  the 

HIGHII  1SU€ATX^  ACT  OP  1963 

Contlnylni  iducstien  ?fQ^fmm 

S«g^  101.    TiEl*  I  sf  Che  Act  enCttled  "An  Act  Co  atfengthen  the 

fludcjitlonAl  fegpuTdcri  of  our  cplleget  and  uiiiyefilLtiB  and  CP  provide 

ftnAhElal  aiBlBlance  for  sCudenc^  in  poBCaecQndarv  Lind  ^Igher  edudaElon"i 

appreved  Hovenbef  8»  1965,   (P^L.  S9^33f)i  «■  sHndedi  alea  khown  as  the - 

Highftf  Edueatien  AeC  of  196St  la  ansnded  Co  read  as  follova: 

"TITLE  I  .ie^!WHf¥  COLLIOE  AND  UHlVinSITt  PUlLlC  SERVICI 

AND  COtitlHUIHO.lDUGATION  FROOKAHS 

/ 

"Pare  A  ^         €fmmmnitf  -  COLLiOi  AHD  UHlVgRSltlf  PUBLIC  iervice  ProiraiBa 
'* Appropriatlofia  Aiitherlisd 
"BuCi  iOi*     for  Che  purpoaa  of  aaalaCing  the  people  of  Che  UnlCod 
ScaCes  in  Che  aoiuElon  of  cuMuirtty  PUbLiC  prohleBj  feiattfif^f e^hosp^nii 
pCTgrey-y^'geeTaatiafli-eppiBjfiaaiitT 

li«a4tM^«n^4«ftd"»e    IN  SUqH  fliLDS  Ai  IHlRaY  ^HSgRVAflON,  HOUilHOi 
T^NSPOkfATtOH  p  HEALTH,  EHVlRGlfKEl^AL  PROTECT IQH  p  HATUML  OiOURai 
COHS^RVATION  AII&UJiEt  ECt^HIC  DEVILOPHIHT  AHD  WLQlraHT  by  snabliiiR  the 
SaErttary  Ld^Hka  f^anta  un^r  thia  title  to  eaCabliah  sad  ■trargthin 
ncmtmm^^  PUBLIC  aarvige  p'roifiM  sf  eollaias  ani  tBiiVaralCleip  Chara 
are  auCheflied  to  be  appropriated  auch  ana  as  oay  he  naceeiar^  for  eaeh 
of  Cha  ftacal  yaara  ending  prior  to  OEtobar  1.  19i5^ 

"DeflnlClun  of  f»«pwiitf  COLLEGE  ^D  UNlVERSm^PUBLlC  SarvlnR  Pregraias 
"Ssq.  102.     for  purpoaea/bf  Chli  pare,  Che  Cerm  '^ammsfrity  COLLEGE  AND  ^ 
UHEVEPSXT^  Public  aervlqe  prograii*  meana  an  edueatlon^l  progrant 
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s«civteyi  or  service »  Includlni  rsBMrch  i^hieh  is  deslgnad  te  uslst 
In  Ehr  solution  Of  eoiiBoiiity  rUBLlC  prebleni  In  rural,  urban,  or 
suburban  «feds»  with  partlcuUr  awphaali  on  th«i  problM  of  tht 
Hacion- ■>urban  yenesrs,  where  the '  Inst Itutlon  offarlni  sueh  piw^'^aB, 
flccivity,  sr  s^^rvles  determlnea 

"CD     that  the  pfopeaed  progy-aQi  activity,  or  aarviei 
Is  not  ochervlae  availabla,  and 

"(2)     that  the  cenduet  ef  the  preafaB  Of  perr^rsance 
el  the  activity  or  aervlEf  la  conaiaesnt  with  ^he  InaElEutlon^B 
□vefall  edueatlonal  prsfirsB  and  li  Pf  auEh  a  nature  aa  la 
■ppropfiete  to  tha  effective  uHlliation  of  the  itiBCltiftion'a 
vpcclal  reBSursi!  and  ths  cdHpatenclaa  of  Ita  faculty. 

f  - 
U^^^^f^i^^s^e^abitt-^eva^d-ait-a^^dai^ 

^     '         r  ii-^i^^^^e^icge«4e«c4^a«^d««s¥Miti 

^       ^  "frojteE  Aaalitafics  ^ 

''ie€^  103.  '  (a)    The  S«€ratary  !■  authorliad  to  aaka  ifanca  to 
inatltutlona  of  higher  edyeaCion  and  to  €CHibiaatisQ£  o<i  audi  in^ 
htitutleni  (INCLUDING  INTERSTATE  dSHSlHATlOHS)  ta. aaiial  Ihaa  to. 
eatabllih  or  strengthen  ^mmmfsiff  PUBLIC  a«rvi€s  prograaa  that  are 
da^iinated  to  aaalst  in  the  aolutl^n  of  ^mmst^tj  PUBLIC  probletaa. 
The  SeefStary  mi^^  designate  tha  lelutipn  of  afls  or-^aorf  prsblens 
asaoclated  i#l.th  rural,  urb^n  or  auburban  coMunltles  to  be  a 
naelofial  prlbrlty. 


SSI 
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"(b)  'Any  insclEutlon  of  hlghfr  edusiclen  desiring  to  receive 
'      granC  ynder  Chla  par£  shalL  submlE  Co  the  Seerecary  an  application 

therefqfi  In  iuch  naiinef ,  and^cunEalning  aueh  Infsnsacion  aa  chi 
'  SecreCary  nay  by  rygulaciQn  require^     kn  appllcacien  BubalEtgd  under 
Chia  BrEClan  nuaC  show  that  Che  chief  execuCive  of  Che  logai  agency 
Qt  ageneleB  of  general  governmenc  wlchln  whoge  jucladicclon  fall 
thg  neadg  Co  be  addriaggd  by  Che  project  or  prsJeQte  described  hai 

been  afforded  a  reaasnable  spporcunlcy  Co  review  and  yanmenc  upon 

f  "  '  - '  ^  ^ 

the  proposed  projecc  or  projeete*     In  making  granCSi  the  SeereCary 

'    '  \ 

ghAl4  conaId€r  whejcher  Cl)  che  proposed  prOgrsBi  addreaaes^  a  problem 
vhoae  so  In  t  Ion  haa  been  deilgn#,ted  a  niClonal  prlo|^Cy,   (2)  WHETHER 
THE  PROPOSED  L^ROCRAH  WILL  PROVIDE  KNOWLEDGE  TO  IWROVE  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  A  PUBLIC  PROBLEM  OR  PROBLEHl,  POSSIBLE  SQLI^IqnS  TO  THESi  PROBLEMS. 

AND  SKILLS  UiErUi     }i  DEVELOPING  .AND  APPLY ING  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTION  AND/OR 
WILL  INGOURAGE  APPLXwATlOM  OF  SUCH  KNOWLEDGEj   (3)  THE  COLLEGl  OR 
UNIVERSm  HAS  THE  RANGE  pF  SUUECT  f^TTER  AND  PROGRAM  DELIVERY 
COfffETENClES  REQUIRED  FOR  EFFECTIVELY  EKECUTING  THE  PROPOSED  FROG^M, 
(4)  THE  PROPOSED  PRQGRAH  IS  OF  SUFFICIENT  SCOPE  AND  IS  PLANNED  TO  HAVE 
-  SUEFICIENT  PU^TIQN  AND  CONTINUITY  TO  HAKE  liWORTANT  IMPACTS  ON 
AfffiLIOPATlNG  THE  PROBLEM  OR  PROBLEHS  AT  WHICH  IT  IS  DIRECTED,   (5)  THE 
PROPOSED  PROGRAM  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  ANV  APPLICABLE  STATE  PLAN  PROVIDING 
ROLES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  and  (6)  Chi  re  Is  evidence 
in  the  applleaclon  of  ./^W  (1)  the  psrclelpacion  of  aueh  loGal  agensy  or 
agineies  of  general  government  In  the  develepmint  of  the  projecca  for 
which  asalsEanee  la  requested  under  chli  section^         (11)  leeal  gevernnienc 
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and  seRBnunlly  pare tclpaEion  in  the  irnpleimiintMtiOn  of  thm  propaiBd 
preJeqE  or  prDjeetai  and  i'^  (lii)  a  coirailEaient  by  sueh  Ideal  agency  or 
agencies  of:  ggneval  governs^nl  to  pay  a  portlgn  of  Che  non^Federal  share 
of  ehg  Goac  of  such  project  or  projects  required  by  leeelbn  104(s)^ 

"(c)  The  Secretary  nay  request  Ehe  advLee  of  anv  Fedetfal  agency 
he  considers  approprldtt  before  approving  an  appliqatlon  for  project 
aaaistanee  under  Eh Is  sect ion ^ 

"LlmitAClons 

 ^'BecB  - 104, =--(j)—H&-g ran t=under~  i his— part— aha Ll^ 

of  the' cost  of  the  prdjeet  for  whieh  assiptancs  is  granted^ 

'-(b)     In  allOEacing  iisiiitanee' under  section  I03|  the  Secreeary 
shall  tndeayor  to  achieve  broad  and  equitable  googF#phioal  distribution 
throughout  the  Nationii  \^ 

^  "(C)    THE  SEGRITARlf  SHALL  ESTABLISH  PROGEBURli  TQ  DUPLtMlQM 
BETyiEH  PROORAHS  FROViuED  UNDER  THIS  FART  AND  FROGMlS  FRbvlDlD' UNDER 
TITLE  XII  AND  UNDER  THE  .PlITH  LIVER  ACT  OF  1914  AMD  TO  PROVIDE  NEEDED 
COORDINATION  KITH  THQig  PHOGRAHi. 
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Senator  Pkll,  Thank  you  very  much  indeed, '       ^  " 

We  will  go  over  the  very  specific  suggeitiong  that  you  have. 

I  was  struck,  Dr.  McNeil,  in  connection  with  your  talk  about  ' 
computers,  With  all  these  new  learning  devices,  we  still  have  not 
been  able  to  improve  the  co^^ter  in  man's  mind  to  enable  us  to 
transfer,  the  body  of  knowleo^^^to  the  person's  mind.  It  is  still 
being  done  the  same  way  it  was  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
a  few  years  ago. 

Do  you  think  there  have  been  any  improvementa  made? 

Mr.  McNeil.  I  am  sorry,  Senator? 

Senator  Pell,  Do  you  think  there' have  been  any  improvements 
made  in  getting  a  body  of  knowledge  into  a  person's  mind? 
Mr.  McNeil.  Yes,  I  think  there  is.  You  say  have  there  been? 
Senator  Pell,  Have  there  been? 

^Mi%~McNKn:7~Y^  thiw  have  b^^r  "       =  .  ^  — .  ^ 

.Senator  Pell.  You  really  believe  that? 

Mr,  McNeil,  Yes,  I  do,  I  think,  againj  coming  back  to  Senator 
Randolph's  point,  that  without  that  interaction  in  the  learning 
process  it  is  not  going  to  be  very  effective,  but  I  think  that  a  lot  of 
the  material  vve  get  in  undergraduate  and  in  some  training  pro- 
grams Would  permit  a  standardiied  transmission  of  information 
that  can  be  done  with  technology*  and  then  saving  the  professor  or 
the  teacher  or  instructor,  whatever  you  call  them,  to  really  talk 
.  about  concepts  and  theories,  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  go 
with  that. 

But/  you  know,  you  take  the  videodisc,  which  is  coming  over  the 
horizon  very  shortly ,  that  is  connecting  the  computer  with  videoj 
and  thai  means  that, you  have  instant  playback  facilities,  like  you 
do  with  a  booki  if  you  willj  that  is  "going  to  have  visual  as  well  as 
being  able  to  read  on  your  television  screen,  your  learning  center 
'  television  screen,  or  campus  television  screen,  back  and  forthj  aiid 
you  can  learn  by  yourself,  in  self^ paced  instruction.  After  you=have 
that  basic  knowledge,  you  then  need  to  have  what  Senator  Ran- 
dolph calls  that  interaction  between  the  professor,  but  I  tliink  a 
great  many  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  computer  people, 
and  If-e  video  people,  in  Instructional  designs  and  trying  to  trans- 
mit that  knowledge  in  an  effective  way. 

The  University  of  Mid  America  has  a  two-semester  course  called 
the  history  of.  Japan,  and  you  could  read  all  you  want  about  Japan, 
and  Edmund  Reischauer,  who  headed  up  this  particular  project 
anda  is  the  narrator  on  part  of  it.  But  the  fact  is,  you  cannot 
capture  modern  Japan  in  any  other  way  than  seeing  some  of  the 
scenes  that  were  photographed  in  Japan,  or  come  out  of  the  Japa- 
nese archive.4. 

Now,  that  is  supplementary.  There  is  a  lot  of  transmitted  materia 
a  I  that  still  has  to  be  done  by  the  person. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  is  that  if  you  are  suggesting  that  we  ^ 
want  to  do  away  with  books,  I  do  not  agree,  because  the  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  mediated  instructional  packages  that  are  in  the  world 
today,  including  the  British  Open  University,  The  transmission  of 
—knowledge  is  still  by  opening  a  book,  or  a  study  manual,  and  we 
support  that.  But  it  can  be  terribly  good  in  a  supplementary  way. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
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As  you  know,  in  tha  administration"i  bill,  the  authorizati^^n 
part  fl  of  the  new  title  I  would  be  such  sums,  which  is  an  f  m'«ic 
term. 

Do  any  of  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  what  an  appin^pKoM: 
authorization  figure  should  be?  I  am  sure  you  would  like  it  ;  * 
laije  ai  it  can  1^.  / 

Do  you  think  that  the  proposals  befbre  us  today,  the  adminifii.'  -  . 
tion  and  the  House  proposals*  basically  satisfy  the  Federal  ^iomn.i>/ 
ment  to  lifelong  learning? 

Would  any  of  you  care  to  comment  on  that  thpught? 

Dr,  KERacHNER.  We  think,  Senator,  that  the  House  version  goea 
a  long  way  toward  doing  this*  yeSp  We  feel  that  the  questions  that 
you  have  raised  this  morning,  of  where  learning  takes  place,  and 
under  what  conditions,  that  the  House  version  recognizeg  that 
learning  takes  place  in  nontraditional  settingB,  aa  well  as  in  non- 
traditional  methods,  also  recognizing  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  specific  role  to  play  in  providing  moneys  to  innovative  and 
creative  projects  that  may  tc.ke  place  both  within  the  traditional 
university  or  2-year  setting,  or  on  the  nontraditicnal  setting.  We 
are  supportive  of  the  House  version. 

Senator  Pell.  Ms.  ,Goodin? 

Ms.  GoODiN.  Yes,  I  just  wanted  mention,  of  course,  we  are  here 
trying  to  gain  recognition  of  a  p^articular  population,  as  a  special 
.  needs  population,  to  be  integrated  throughout  the  statute. 

One  thing  in  particular  I  would  like  to  mention  that  we  f^el  is 
very  important,  that  is  that  the  Mnual  evaluation  report,  and  the 
renewal  evaluation  report,  which  are  required  by  sections  417  and 
418  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  also  require  looking 
at  this  by  sex.  We  understand  now  that  that  is  not  a  part  of  that 
provisionj  and  we  think  it  is  very  important,  in  order  to  be  able  tc 
asiess  the  progress,  and  to  evaluate  the  results,  that  that  be  includ- 
ed, and  particularly  with  regard  to  working  women. 

Thank  you.  .  ' 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Hanford? 

Dr.  Hanford.  I  would  just  like  to  says  Senator  Pell,  that  it  seems 
to  me  a  number  of  us  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  special  groups,  and 
I  think  there  is  some  concern  that  in  serving  special  groups  the 
quality  of  education  itself  may  be  put  second. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  strvice  to  women,  or  to 
disadvantaged  nonparticipants  in  adult  education,  means  that  the 
quality  of  education  has  to  suffer,  ' 

Mr.  HuTfON.  Senator  Pell,  the  House  bill  did  not  contain  every 
thing  that  we  hoped  it  would.  We  certainly  support  the  House 
version.  We  have  one  reser/ation  about  the  procedures  that  labor 
unions  must  go  through  in  order  to  get  labor  studies  programs 
from  various  tax  supported  State  institutions. 

We  feel  that  in  the  18  or  19  right-to-work  States  that  we  may 
again  have  the  experience  that  we  had  recently  in  North  Carolina, 
.  where  North  Carolina, .  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
blDcked  from  providing  a  rather  standard  labor  education  program 
to  the  unionists  in  that  State.  We  are  greatly  concerned  about  that^ 

We  would  hope  that  maybe  you  would  take  a  look  at  that.  In  the  ^ 
House  bill,  it  says  that  they  may-^labor  education— be  provided, 
but  if  we  have  a  repeat  of  the  1978  North  Carolina  experience,  they 


may  not,  and  1  would  hope  that  your  committee  could  take  a  hard 
look  at  that, 
^Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Did  you  want  tc  say  something? 

Mr.  Crawford,  If  I  might.  Perhaps  they  can  hear  me  without  the 
nficrQphone..At  NUEA,  we  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Pell  for 
his  commitment  as  a  piofleer  in  support  of  student  financial  aid. 

We  would  hope  that  when  the  provisions  for  student  financial 
aid  are  considered  this  time,  we  are  able  to  cloie  the  loop  in 
providing  access  to  the  part-time  students  and  to  the  adult  student 
who  is  less  than  a  part-time  student.  I  think  that  when  we  gat  to 
the  point  of  providing  support  for  women  with  the  responiibility 
for  sole  support  of  the  family,  who  has  .difficulty  attending  college 
and  can  only  do  so  part  time  while  working  full  time  at  a  menial 
taskj  that,  when  we  provide  access  for  such  students,  we  will  have 
indeed  rounded  out  a  superb  program  of  financial  assistance^ 

Second,  on  the  issue  of  quality.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are^ 
teachers  in  higher  education^  or  administrators  in  higher  educa- 
tion, recognisse  the  unusual  dimension  that  the  adult  student  lends 
to  the  classes  they  attend.  Time  and  time  again  our  professors  at 
.  the  university  commend  the  adult  students  for  their  enthusiasm, 
their  commitment,  their  hard  work  in  coming  to  classes  at  unuiual 
hourSj  and  unusual  times,,  and  giving  the  profesior  and  the  InstrLC- 
tor  a  real  run  for  their  money.  I  think  the  adult  part-time  student 
lends,  a  great  deal  to  the  classroom.  I  think  they  add  an  extmordi» 
nary  diniension  to  the  perspectives  of  the  18-  and  21'year-old  stu- 
dents who  can  see  then  the  span  of 'concern,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence of  many  generations  that  the  adult  student  can  provide. 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  those  Remarks  very  much.  We  have  to 
consider  everything  from  the  national  interest  viewpoint  as  welL  I 
agree  that  older  students  add  a  great  deal  to  a^class,  but  when  you 
consider  the.  amount  of  useful  years  that  the  youngster  will  con- 
tribute to  the  community,  as  a  whole,  you  have  to  weigh  that  in 
the  decisionmaking  process; 

Fgr  instance,  is  pne  justified  in  using  taxpayers'  money  to  have  a 
man  get  a  degree,  whto  he  is  50  or  60,  when  if  he  is  20  he  would  be 
able  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  by  an  additional  80  years 
or  so?  This  is  a  question  that  we  have  to  consider. 

Some  segments  of  eddcationj  such  as  medical  schools,  do  not  like 
to  take  in  students  who  are  in  their  late  thirties  ^ 

Dr.  Kerschnbr.  I  would  be  remiis  if  I  did  not  react. 

The  issue  of  tHe\contribution  of  older  Individuals  to  the  society, 
first  of  all,  people  are  retiring  in  their  midflfties,  especjally  women, 
have  at  least  80.  years  to  contribute  to  the  society.  The  .Age  and 
piscrimination  Act,  recently  passed,  was  an  attempt  to  not  only 
insure  that  older  people  were  not  discriminated  against,  but  to  tell 
thd  society  that  these  are  working,  contributing  members. 

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me,  you  are  turning  the  thing  around.  I  am 
all  for  continuing  education.  I  am  just  saying  that  it  is  taxpayers* 
money  that  is  being  used.  You  yourself  said  that  they  might  retire 
M^hen  they  are  50  or  60  years,  and  that  is  a  factor  that  you  have  to 
weigh  in.  '  , 

Senator  Javits? 
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Sanator  Javits  I  came  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  weep.  All 
these  fine  witnesses  representing  great  organizations  are  tialking 
about  $10  mUlion,  of  which  $5  tnillion  will  go  for  planning  and 
administration,  to  every  States  whether  it  wants  it,  or  m«eds  it,  and 
the  other  $5  million  we  can  all  fight  about,  and  formalas,  and  so 
on. 

With  all  respect  tn  all  of  you*  I  think  if  you  took  your  time  at 
home,  and  beat  the  drum  with  the  Congreismen  and  Senators  who 
represent  your  constituencies,  that  this  ought  to  be  at  least  $100 
million  we  are  talking  about,  you  would  be  using  your  time  to 
much  greater  advantage,  because  this  to  me  is  one  of  the  key 
problems  with  our  countty.  It  affects  everything,  And  I  am  sup- 
posed to  know  something  about  international  economics. 

You  see,  gold  is  going  wild*  and  the  dollar  being  discounted 
outrageously.  This  is  one  reason  for  it*  and  that  we  are  stupid 
.  about  our  priorities.  I  have  no  quarrels  with  any  of  you.  You  are 
"all  right.  The  young,  as  Senator  Pell  says,  and  the  older.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  the  union  people,  we  are  dealing  with  the  quality 
of  human  life.  We  all  argue  about  what  is  wrong  with  this  countryj 
but  we  are  not  doing  much  about  it.  We  are  not  doing  anything 
about  it. 

So  we  have  got  a  program  which  is  20  times  this  in  size,  called 
the  Xouth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Project  Act,  which  I 
am  dejply^concernad  with,  because  of  my  concern  with  CETA,  and 
that  is"'getting  around  $220  million  a  year.  That  is  more  like  it. 

And  what  I  hope  is  that  everybody  here  today,  who  is  on  this 
wicket,  will  band  together  in  a  big  lobbying  organ izatlonj  and  beat 
the  drum  for  appropinations,  which  is  appropriate.  I  think  the  bill 
should^be  targeted,  but  if  I  have  anything  ta  do  with  its  writing,  I 
would,  hope  to  write  it  so  that  it  is  a  comprehensive  framework  for 
a  big  program,  and  then  we  will  fight  for  the  moneys  but  let  us  not 
Join  the  pipsqueaks  with  the  way  in  which  we  draft  this  legislation. 

So  I  would  welcome  very  much,  myself,  ahy  pragmatic  suy^ges- 
tions  which  will  tie  work  and  study  together  for  adults,  as  we  are 
trying  to  tie  them  together  for  youth,  which  need  it  very  badly  in 
this  YEDPA  program  which  I  have  just  discussed;  which  will  crank 
in  an  element  of  day  care  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  ..the  adults; 
there  is  no  reason  why  industrial  plants  in  this  country,  like  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  Soviet  Union— it  is  not  being  pro-Communist,  to 
realize  that  they  may  be.4oing  some  things  better  than  we,  even 
though  basically  they  are  all  wrong— can't  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  all  make  us  suggestions,  pragmatic  sug- 
gestions, for  what  ought  to  be  a  program  for  adult  education,  not 
what  you  have  got,  and  forget  about  the  money,  what  it  ought  to 
be^  and  then  we  will  at  least— I  will  hop©  to  write  a  bill  which  will 
be  worthy  of  Mondale's  dream,  and  Senator  Peirs,  and  mine. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  my  mother  learned- to  read  and 
write-in  adult  public  schools  in  Brooklyn,  v^hen  she  was  65  years  of 
age.  That  is  what  you  are  up  i^gainst. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  .ask  unanimous  consent  that  along  these 
lines,  members  of  each  of  these  .panels  may  have,  if  the  Chair 
would  be  willing,  a  week  or.  10  days,  if  that  is  not  too  long,  to  make 
us  practical  suggestions  to  what  ought  to  be  written  in  this  bill 
as  a  program 'for  adult  education,  postsecondary  adult  education.' 
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Whether  or  not  the  monoy  will  stand,  but  what  is  needed,  and  then 
we  can  decide  what  we  want  to  write  into  the  bill.  If  that  will  fit  in 
with  the  Chair's  position. 
Senator  Pell,  We  would  be  delighted. 

What  we  need  are  more  ipecific  suggestions,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  that  sort.  I  agree  with  what  Senator  Javits  said,  froni  the 
financing  viewpoint. 

While  we  authorized  $100 'million  for  this  program  only  $16 
million  was  appropriated  last  year,  and  this  year  $10  million.  AJso, 
we  understand  there  is  very  little  effort  by  the  community  that  is 
interested  in^  this  program  in  lobbying  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  would  Jike  to  mk  anyone  here  in  this  room,  who  either  ap' 

 ^pesred-Bsr  a"witriess7  or  w     in  the  approp^f iK^       Hearing  last 

sprir:g,  in  connection  with  this  program,  to  hold  up  their  hand, 

[Show  of  hands.]  . 

Sennjor  Pell.  It  is  very  interesting^  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  told  us  that  they  had  not  heard  from  the  continu- 
ing  education  community.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  report  th^t  back' 
to  them,  % 

Senatoi  Javits,,  I  think  we  politicians  understand  that  you  can 
spend  $1  million  on  television,  and  they  still  do  not  hear  you,  and 
one  day  you  come  up  with  an  Idea  that  everybody  lost,  and  then 
they  begin  to  hear  you.  And  that  i%  I  think,  what  is  thi^  answer 
with  appropriations,  . 

Dr,  Kerschner,  I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  that  you  are 
saying.  I  think  one  bright  light  is  the  groups  represented  around 
this  table,  represent  the  first  time  that  a  disparity  of  groups  have 
come  together  tr  agree,'  and  generally,  on  the  philosophy.  I  think 
now  you  are  right.  ^  , 

Now,  we  need  to  move  to  the  details,  and  then  to  appropriation.  I 
think  we  may  have  made  a  large  step  in  at  least  talking  to  one 
another,  and  agreeing  on  what  we  are  tBlking  about  when  we  say 
offering  education  to  the  older  adults  and  the  disadvantaged.  . 

Senator  Javits.  I  think  you  are  right,  and  that  is  why  I  said  it.  I 
hope  you  will  t^et  together  and  see  that  it  gets  done,  to  give  us 
either  pooled  or  individual  suggestions  to  specificity. 

May  I  direct  you  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  bur  education  bills  we 
had  a  basket,  we  tried  out  a  basket  theory  of  programs,  and  we 
gave  each  5  years,  if  it  proved  up  in  5  years,  it  was  in.  If  it  did  not 
prove  up  it  was  out.  That  may  be  a  way  in  which  to  handle  this,  as 
well,  ^within  the  limitations  of  money,  which  probably  will  persist 
for  awhile  anyhow. 

So,  if  you  would  give  us  details,  we  might  conceivably  adopt  such 
an  idea  in  this  particular  bill,  but  I  think  the  main  thing  I  would 
urge  you  to  do,  especially  the  unions,  because  you  have  got  a  lot  of 
clout  around  here,  is  to  get  together  and  decide  how  .m  are  going 
to  get  this  thing  moving,  and  how  you  are  going  to.  up  this,  the 
priority  for  this  program,  which  it  richly  deserves,  out  which  it  has 
not  had.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  comments. 

Thank  you,  Mr/Chairman, 

Senator  Fill,  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  all  of  you,  for  giving 
*  your  time,  ' 
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The  next  witnegs  ia  Mr,  Gordon  Ambach,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion,New  York  State,  who  I  am  sure  Senator  Javits  would  like  to 
introduce. 

Senator  JAViTi,  I  have  a  great  honor  in  introducing  sn  old 
friend*  Goidon  Ambach,  who  fs  the  conimiisioner  of  education  of 
the'State  of  New  York,  He  has  au  illustrious  record  in  the  field,  of 
education  at  all  levels  in  our  State. 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Stafford?  ^ 
Senator  Stafford.  Mr,  Chairman,  before  the  next  witness  begins, 
might  I  ask  that  we  be,  by  unanimous  consent,  allowed  to  submit 
questions  in  writing  to  the  various  panelists  who  may  appe&r,  if 
that  seems  to  be  the  most  expeditious  way  of  handJing  the  matter? 
„Senator=EELL_.Abaolutelyr-without-objectionr^h  goes-to=any-pf- 
our  colleagues  who  are  not  here,  too, . 

''       -.  '  > 

STATEMENT  OF  GORDON  M,  AMBACH,  PRESIDENT,  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  fORK,  AND  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Commissioner  Ambach,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Stafford,  Senator 
Javits,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunivy  to  be  here  this  morning. 

I  have  submitted  a  statement  to  you,  and  in  addition  to  the 
statement,  have  submitted  a  copy  of  a  brochure  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univeraity  of  the  State  of 
New  York  pud  our  department.  That  brochure,  in  fact,  represente  a 
comprehensiye  set  of  recommendations  for  the  extension  and  the 
revision  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  . 
^  It  is  indeed  sp  comprehensive  thai  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
most  of  the  major  provisions  included  in  the  document  at  this  time. 
I  would  like  this  morning,  very  briefly,  to  focus  on  thrfe  key 
ointa,  each  of  them  having  to  do  with  the  general  theme  of  the 
tate-Pederai  relations  in  the  administration,  the  planning  and  the 
implementation  of  Federal  programs. 

To  provide  a  context  for  my  remarksj  it  is  important  to  note 
something  about  the  structure  of  education  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York..  We  have  a  consolidated  and  comprehensive  system  of 
education.  . 

I  am  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  also  the  president  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  includes  all  of  the 
postsecondary  institutions,  both  independent  and  public  within 
that  State,  some  250  in  number,  and  also  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  museums,  Ubraries,  and  other  institutions.  But 
most  important  for  your  consideration  here  today  it  includes  the 
institutions  of  higher  education.  So  we  have  a  stress  on  comprehen- 
siveness in  the  State,  and  that  is  the  first  key  point  I  would  like  to 
make  with  respect  to  your  consideration  of  the  Higher  Education 
act. 

I  urge  there  be  an  Important  role  for  the  State  s  in  comprehen- 
-sive  planning  throughout  this  Act. 

,  Senator  Javits  and  you  have  just  been  commentii^  about  the 
^coricem:  of  adults  and  the  relationship  of  the  programs  for  adn.Itg 
that  might  be  funded  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  pro=o 
grams  such  as  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Act  or  the  Youth 
Employment  Act.  He  has  also  made  reference  to  providing  services 
to  parents  under  social  security  provisions.  As  we  look  at  this 
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t  comprehensive  array  6f\  programs,  it  is  very  important  to  think 
about  the  actual  delivery  of  services  of  the  coaibined  programs 
such  as  CETA,  youth  employment,  activities  through  higher  educa' 
tion  and  how  we  can,  through  the  States,"  focus  these  programa 
together  with  State  interests  to  maximize  use  of  the  funds. 

Point  one  then,  on  planning,  is  a  strong  stress  on  the  comprehen- 
siveness that  ought  to  be  in  place  for  planning  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

We  recommend  continuation  of  the  1202  Commission  provision. 
In  the  alternative,  we  would  support  the  proposal  in  the  House 
reported  bill,  which  would  provide  for  an  agreement  to  be  reached 

 be  twee  nj  he  Sec  re  ta  ry_a  n    a  gi  VM  St  ate  d  es  igna  t  ing  an  agen  cy  to. 

Tsv^ndle  comprehensive  planning. 

With  respect  to  the  points  that  you  have  just  been  talking  about 
on  adults,  we  do  support  the  inclusion  of  concerns  for  planning  for 
.  adult' learning,  together  with  the  concerns  for  the  1202  Commis- 
sionSj  as  they  have  had  them  in  the  past.  We  would  urge  one  item, 
having  to  do  with  the  formula.  That  Is  that  the  formula  be  based 
primarily  on  the  population  distribution  within  the  several  States, 

The  second  point  that  I  would  make  has  to  do  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  programs.  That  is,  consolidation  both  with  respect  to  linking 
together  different  Federal  titles  as  they  now  exist,  and  also  con- 
necting Federal  titles  with  the  various  State  programs  having  the 
same  purpose.  _  V  _   _     ^  _   _    _  _  ^  . 

I  have  in  my  statement^  and  we  have  in  our  brochure,  made 
certain  recommendations  about  connecting  the  30  programs  togeth- 
er. We  have  nriade  a  recommendation  that  there  be  an  added  focus 
of  urban  grants  for  urban  institutions.  What  is  most  important  is 
that  these  separate  funds  be  considered  together  and  linked  with^ 
State  resources  where  the  oDjectives  are  the  same. 

The  third  point  that  I  would  turn  to*  again  having  to  do  with 
Federal-State  relations,  is  on  the  very  difficult  issue  of  eligibility. 
To  this  point,  there  has  been  a  reliance  on  .  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  to  make  (determinations  of  institutional  eligi- 
bility within  separate  States,  There  is  a  great  concern  as  to  wheth- 
er in  fact  accreditation  using  those  procedures  genuinely  is  suitable 
,  to  the  demands  and  the  needs  for  accounting  providing  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  use  t>{  Federal  funds  in  the  separate  institutions. 

We  are  suggesting  an  alternative  that  will  not  at  all  diminish 
the  role  of  national  accrediting  associations,  but  keep  their  role  as 
it  originally  was.  We  are  suggesting  a's  an  alternative  that  there  be 
a  proyisipn  for  a  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  certain  State 
agencies  which  can  make  expert  judgments  indicating  where  insti- 
tutional eligibility  fs  sound,  ' 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  thisjs  in  fact  already  done.  We 
register  programs,  we  charter,  we  do  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  quality  programs.  Were  this  concept  exterided  to  several 
other  States,  indeed  seven  others,  you  would  have  51  percent  of  the 

.  en  rol  I  ments.  If  it  were  ex  tended  beyon  d '  to  the  laTgif  States7"you 

would  begin  to  get  a  very  significant  portion  of  the  enrollment  in 
the  Nation,  '  , 

I  suggest  serious  consideration  of  this  plan.  The  alternative  of 
somehpw  centralizing. a  program  review  responsibility  in  Washing- 
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ton  is  one  which  I  think  should  not  be  taken,  and  yet  there  is  a 
ven^  great  need  to  strengthen  the  capacity  here. 

Those,  in  brief,  Mr,  Chairnian,  are  my  three  pointa  on  State- 
Federal  relations.  I  suggest  that  we  have  many  other  pointe  which 
are  in  the  brochure. 

I  thank  you. 

[The  prepared  itatement  of  Commissioner  Ambach  and  brochure 
referred  to  follow:]  , 
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Gorden  M,  Ambaeh 
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I  am  Serdsn  M.   Ainbaeh,    Prtsident  ef  the  Unlveriity  of  the  Sfcat# 
of  New  York  and  Cemmisa loner  of  Educatien,     IE  is  with  appfeclatlen 
and  a  fetiee  of  urgency  that  T  appear  before  yeu  today  tq  address  a  msst 
P^***irti  isiue.     That  issue  Is  the  eOQrdir^tisn  of  federal  and  state  efforts 
for  the  fufeuFt  of  psstgecondary  edugatien  in  the^  United  States,  ^ 

The  QUtleok  for  psstsecondary  edueatiori  in  the  next  deeade  is 

"tFoyhleisme,     Enroltnients  will  decline.     Hesdurqgs  will  be  more  scarce^  ^ 

_  1         V  _ 

To  assure    quality  and  provide  for  new  deniands  presents  a  tremendous 
^  challenge.     Comprehensive  statewide  plannitig  fer  p3S|ae€ondary  education 
{i  essential,  .  Sueh  planning  requires  close  eoordinatiori  ef  federal  and 
a^te  efforts,  v 

New,  York  State  has  a  long  history  of  leadership  in  postsecondary 
education.     The  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorkj   e.-steblished  in  17S4, 
is  the  ^eldest  nduSational  ageney  in  the  United  StetOi,     It  Inoludes  all  pubUe 
and  independent  colleges  and  unlversltiegi  elementary  and  secondary  schools , 
libraries,   museums^   Educational  Television  Ceuncilsi  historical  societies, 
^nd  all  other  Educational  agencies  in  the  state. 

The  governing  board  of  the  University  is  the  Board  of  Regents > 
The  RegentB  lead  New  Yerk  site*B  coordinated  long- range  planning  efforts 
in  pofltsecondary  education*     The  Board  establishes  general  policy  and 
assures  the  quality  of  postseconda ry  education  through  registration  of 
some  ISpQOO  programs  of  study.     Because  ef  its  extensive  experience  in 
the  evaluation  of  postserondary  institutions  and  their  currlculap    the  Board 
of  Regents  is   recognized  as  an  official  accrediting  afengy  by  the  U.S. 
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C>ffirf*  nf  KducaUrm,      The  Steite  EdueaElyn  Department  ierves  as  the 
adiTunlsef.niv-   Ntjff  f(,f  eHc   Hoafd  at  Rt-genti.  -  . 

him  e   1'^'  1,    lonj^-ringt;  planning  lor  paatieeendary  education  in  ^  

Nr-u   Y  'r?  ^Lt^!^       -h  Ist-t'fi  guided  by  a  itatutory  provision  whieK  assures 
a   roufHinAtt-ri  rfjnrt  by  the   State's   250  degree-grahting  institutiena.   As  ^ 
{hi-   Nation  .ind    iur   itate  cnp«  with  pastseeqndary  chaiigos  in  the  I9i0's, 
it  rhat   rhe  capa-htUty  and  ptrenglhs  of  the  states, be  usedjo 

l)\f   frsa x  iiiiunu 

"'        MuVii  I    i   ji_u.ii;<.n  Acf  has   itTved  the  Natien  welL  Its 

f  i-.iui  Vh!  r  I 'i  n -jn  pr.jviH*?a  a  yaluable  opportunity  to  refaeus  this' statute    .  J 

tifur^-  I  )--A[\rni!.»'8 .      AUhnugh  same  provislans  ef  the  Heuse  bill  are         '  /■ 

^      ^       >  I 

fit- » i  rrihlM ,    w,-   rii^i^  srFioi.s  que^Honj  about  othgr§*  ^        .  < 

'  ^:"''/"d'-^'^J'^'in        Fpd^j^l  and  Staty  Planning;  Rales       ■■  \.' 
'  ^   ^     I  rt'  i   in  uniin^  dt'cadti,    mope^ -palhgr  than,  lesg^^esprdlnation 

,,.f...rM'     *^H--ril.  iriH  in^H^'if  *r.nAi  f*ffnrt3        needed.      We  muiE  asiure 

?Ktt  ,t   Kit  t   .if  >  n>,rf!ifLati.jn  such  as  illustrated  in  the  follawing  gxamples, 

r  J .  . .  *    -  -  i '    ,    .  fi  f  j    y  j.  _  ■  -- 

'  ^"    ^  un'i,  It   'fu^   Iniprovf'ment  i>i   Pestgecondary  Education  (FIPSE^ 
ha  H   '  i    '-i-i   pfoprj^.i!   vnabling  a  nun- traditional  inititution  aperating  in  ^ 
a'i  .f'  *=r   -i'.i  ,^  <■)  rsjt. stilish  .!   bf^nch  eampus  In  N#w  York  State,     Na  eamment 
!jn  [Km   pr  'n> 5a.il   svaa   HuUeiEed  frnm  New  Yufk,      Pfesu.     'jly^  csmmenfs 
'*-rri=   ;rivi'i  fi  !  p mi  th»^   state   in  which  th*=  parent  inititiitien  was  Iscated^ 
^^v:,   V  ifk  Kiafp   i.iw  i»^quir*'3  tKat  in^titutians  operating  in  the  state  be 
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ftutherized  by  the  Bdsrd  of  Regmls  and  "ineluded  in  eur  comprehensive 
itaUwide  nfiagter  plan*     The  Fund's  sqtlen  unlntentionaUy  vielaled  state  - 
Isw.     The  branch  campus  acHyilies  were  stepped^ 

Aneiher  esEample  ig  pfJFwI^by  the  relsUenship  af  the  "T^IO" 
prsgrams- -Talent  Search^^pwafd  |9^|nd,  and  Speeial  iervices  for  the 
Disadvantaged*- -to  New  York  Stete'a  own  pfoirams*     Services  provided 
r-  by  the  TRIO  progFams  alae  are  provided,  knd  may  be  dupUeated,  by 
services  sffered  through  New  York*s  own  psstaecsndary  oppOFtunity 
programs  or  ^t^^suih  various  community  agencies.     Such  f^te  programs 
are  operated  under  a  stalewide  planning  probeis  coordinated  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.     Unfortunately,   the.  federal  projects  are  not  incorporated  in 
the  planning  process <  .  ^     ,  . 

Our  New  York  State ^  Board  of  Regents  advances  a  comprehensive 

,y  ^  ^  - 

proposal  for  revising  Title  III  to  remedy  the  difficulties  described.  We 
would  incorporate  the  TRIO  arid  Eeenemie  Opportunity  Center  programs  in 
Title  IIL     The  House  reported  bill  contains  important  initial  steps  to 
consolidate  statewide^  pUnniag,     The  House  , bine's  Title  lU,  Sec.  306, 
offers  a  oartial  remedy.     It  prohibits  funding  under  TiUe  III  of  any  ' 
activity  inconsistent  with  a  state  plan  applicable  to  the  recipient  institution. 
We  support  this  ^ovision  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  similar  limitations 
with  respect  to  all  federal  nrograms  which  provide  direct  assistance  to 
pOitsecondary  institutioni^  ,  , 
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,    Wi  aik  also  that  kRe  Csngress  consider  a  further  Regenti* 
.  recsmznendaHQn  to  demsnglrate  efficiency  of  cesrdinafcion  a.nd  to  aerve 
irnddUlenal  students.     The  gfeiLtute  should  provide  that  the  U,  CpttUnlidiqfter 
of  Edueafciqn  be  rsqulrsd  to  eonlract  with  not  less  than  two,  or  more^  than 
feuF,   itstei  for  experimental  pilot  operation  of  eonsoUdated  Special  Services 
for  □  is  advantaged  Students^ 

ConsoHdajion  of  Statewide  Planning^ 

Stakes  currently  have  a  Umlted  role  in  planaing  for  and  sdmlnigtratlon 
of  programs  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  (Table  E).     State  efforts 
currently  provide  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  total  federal*  State, 
and  local  e?cpendltures  for  pOitsecondary  education^     However,  states 
have  a  significant  role  in  the  admlnistratrsn  Of  only  IE  percent  of  the^ 
federal  funds  appropriated  for  ^e  Higher  Education  Act  la  FY  1979* 

Mutual  federaUatate  objectives  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  will  \: 
be  realU^d  only  If  federal  requirements  for  atete  planning  are  connected 
to  comprehehaive  pdstsecondary  planning  of  the  states. 

May  ;  illustrate.     hi  FY  19?9,  New  York  State  made  a  number  of 
Title  I  grant  av^rds  to  inatltutlons  and  groups  for  programs,  linking 
education  and  work  (Appendls  A).     We  believe  tlat  the  pressing  need 'for 
Buch  programs  will  continue.     These  projects  must  be  coordinated  with 
CETA  programs  operating  in  our  state,'    Effective  operational,  planning 
could  be  carried  out  if  CETA  funda  and  funds  of  other  federal  programs 
such  as  these  under  the  Library  Services  and' Construction  Act  could  be 
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aa  fnatehing  with  Title  I  funds.      We  reeognime  the  im^rtoiice  of' 
,  ttie  U.S.   Cofnmias loner 'p/diseFStisnafy  funds  in  underwriting  TnuUUstats 
.and  regional  pragFftma.     It  la  Important  that  even  with  the te  funds  the 
mUkteB  hsLvm  a  rale  to  coordinate  and  avoid  duplication. 

Role  sf  the  "lEQE"  CQmmUalon  ■-     ;  ^  (  • 

Statewide  pestieeendary  planpini  has  been  the  fuftetlon  Of  the  State 
PoBtaeeendary  Edueiitien  {''1E02")  Commissioni.     New  York  State's  lEOE 
C^mmiBdiOn  la  the  Board  of  Regents  which  '^g  had  the  key  rqle  In 
coordinating  federalp   atatej   and  Instlttitionai  programs  in  New  York  State. 

We  recommend  that  the  fi^nstions  now  performed  ^by  1202  Gommisaions 
be  continued.     A  aolutisn  to  the  diffleulties  described  above  would^^'e  to 
conaolidate, basic  provisions  for  the  relationship  between  the  sta'tes  and 
.  the  federal  government  fa  planning  for  the  adTninistration  of  higher 
education  programs  by  consoUdatisg    the     preaent  Tltle^,   Title  VI, 
Title  Vllp   and  Seetiena  1202  and  lEO^.     Funding  for  1202  Commissiena 
sr  post|ecQndary  agencica  ahnuld  be  incrssed  subs^nlially. 
Advantages  of  the  H5use_  Reported  Bill 

■'The  HQUSt  reported  bill  offers  a  partial  aolubios  to  consolidating 
statewide  planning.     Although  HR  SI 92  ellmhriates  1202  Commissions  as    '  ' 
suehi   it  repiacea  the  Commissions  with  a  system  of  agreements  between 
ih^  states  and  the  Secre^ry  under  new  Section  1203.     Under  the  House 
plan,   itatea  would  have  flexltiility  in  establishing  a  planning  mechanism. 


01^680  0  ^  do  ^  26 
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Eke^  s^le  wpuld  dsalg^td^  it3.t#  agsney  feipoasible  undeF  itliie  law 
for  eDniprehensive  s^tewidle  poilaiesndary  planniAg^         ,  ' 

Thie  ayaiem  would  atiow  each  s^te  is  farmuUit  an  agreement  wifch 
tlie" federal  government  ta  aqcotrdniddats  both  llie  plaimikig  fu^ctloR  and  the 
t^te^s  jparti^ular  statutory  s true ture.  and  apscial  eii-dumiteiices.  The 
pFOvliion  haa  ^e  advantage  of  opening  the  planning  ptoQ^sB  to  all  typei 
of  poatieeondary  institutions  and  to  a  variety  of  postaecond^ry  eonatituencleB 
The  doheept  of  nesEible  agreements  also  permits  cooperation  among  the 
several  ■  ytaEe  ageneiei  re'iponBible  for  ahzdetit  assistatieei  gdvernan^e, 
and  coofdination  ^of  postseeondary  funetioni  Sfithin  the  atete^  Through 
^  theae  agreemj^htsp  HR  5192  establishes  a  framework  for'  states  to  under^  . 
take  statewide  planning^     Beaauae  the  Mauae  versios  offers  sabatantial 
benefiti  for  effective  planning,  we  urge  that  the  Senate  ade-pt  slmilaT 
^rovUior.a  as  an  alternative  to  continuation  of  1102  Commissions^ 
Djffigultiea  wjthjhe  Kouae  ^eaort.ed  Bill  ' 

Unfortunately,   there  are  major  diffleulties  with  the  eonsolidation 
plan  outlined  In  the  House  reported  bill.     First,   tlie  proposed  'funding 
of  the  eonsoildated  Tltlo  1  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  needed.  Funding 
for  planning  under  that  Title  is  vital  for  the  years  ahead.     The  authorised 
amount  co,ntained  in  the  House  version  fails  to  refleot  ei^er  the  need 
for  planning  or  the  ^eon^ination  of  programi  which  the  eonsolldati^d  Title 
is  expeeted  to  supports     No  administrative  funds  for  program  operation 
are  provided^  ^   Without  sufficient  funding,   the  effeetlveness  of  the 
eonsolidation  will  he  lost. 


vr/  ;  '^^^^^"^  ^^^^^^^^  with  the  House  versisn  is  the  utruature  e£  the 

Y  Title  I  formula  whiqh  prsvldes  that  edugatifn  infdrmatisB  centers  be 
'V  funded  equally  in., all  ^tea, 

.  ,'rhe  Hoyae  bill  i   ikes  a  major  Elsnge  by  issluding  more  ageneiefi 
j  SB  eligible  for  >isiitencc.   ■  Previoiisly  only  poitsecondary  Inatflutlens  . 
'^were  eligtble.  ^  Now  the  delivery  ayatem  is  expanded  to  support  a  variety 
qC  Diber  agenciei  and  organlsatiena.     This  would  be  dene  under  the  bills 
.  funding  provis'ions  at  the  escpense  of  fu .  ling  for  postscEOndary  institutienji 
The  House  reported  bill  would  reduce  subBtanliariy  the^  flexibility 
necessary  to  ensure  efficient  use  of  resources  for  boA  traditional  and 
sen-traditional  J  earners.     The  formula  in  im  51  fE,  as  first  introduneds 
■  'reb|, ins  that  flexibih^  and  Is  preferable*  ^  , 

^  "       Comprehensive  statewide  planning  actlvities^^da^  collection, 

program  review*  and  nasistance  in  institutional  plannini- -fhould  not  rr^ke 
,  a  distinction  between  efforts  for  adults  and  for  ethers.^    Adults  are 
^  hecsming  a  larger  percentege  of  ^e  elientele  ef  all  posUecsndary.  institu- 
Hons.    %The  base  j-Uoeation  for  each  state  and  terrltsry  "should  be  eliminated. 
Allocations  should  be  ^ade  solely  on  the  basis  of  the.  target  population  of 
adults  (IS  or  over)  In  each  state,  » 
Prfean  Qrant  Universities 
.    ;  .     Another  effort  to  improve  service  Of  postseeendaiy  Institution's  to 
the  community  is  the  proposed  Urban  Grant  University  program^     The  '_ 
Houie  raported  bill  would  add  the  Urban  Grant  Program  as  a  hew  Title  XL 


Thia  legiiUMon  ^al4  eBMlish  a  ayttexn  gf^nts  lor  -^^thmn  w^vewsltlmBi 
\lk  would  au^sfise  fusding  to  Serbia  higher  edueafeioa  iaatifeuHoni  develop-^ 
'IttS.ihefF  ek parity  to  help  had  answers  Itf  Ufhaa  prdblftma.  These 

iBsHlullo^f  would  maks  educa.iioaal,  reae&rcb*  sad  ieryloe  o&pabUUI^s 

inore  readily         eHedtivoly  avsUahie  to  urban  gommuaitlea^  hrpe 

#fr  -  -  • 

of  legislation  supports  our  emphasis  ea  greater  eooperfttioB  be^een 
posit econda ry  insfcitutions  and  die  egmnniniUes  in  whieh  they  are  lod&ted^ 
Sudh  a  proviEion  would  be  more  effective  ^ad  ^ffioient  if  it  were  tied  to* 
and  coordinated  withf   existing  statewide  planning  efforts  serviag  urban 
pbpula^onSi  .  kj^  " 

Ti;a.neing  Posts eeondary  fiducattga 
Sbident  asiis|an€e  is  both  m  stole 'and  a-  federal  respoasibili^^  .  An 
adequate*  Btudent^aid  system,  danraat  be'  developed  without  an  effective 

^  s^te federal /institutional,  par tHer ship  ia  both -fusing  s>hd  delivery^ 

The  Regents  are  "oos^erned  J^t  federal^  ^ state,  and  ins tituHdnal 
aisistance  programs,  together  with  i^Trdly  contributions ,  fit  jogeth^  to 
achieve  ^learty  defined  long-range  objectives.  /  Federal  programs  should  ^ 
be  shaped  by  these  guidelines.     Federal  grsnts  to  itudenls'-'ia  eonihinatiDa  . 
with  ditrest  paymenti  by.studentt  .and  fandlies  shouU  equar^l^If  the  cost  - 

'  of^ posts econdary  attendance^   .  Other  federal  ^assistance 'prs'grams,   suoh  .  as^ 
losns  and  work  ■ludy,  together' with  s^te  and  institatiosal  .stodent  aids  and' 
family  or  student  loan  obligations,   should  ^provide,  the  remaining  half  of: 
postseoondary  student  attendanoe  costs^ 


Federal  funding  farmulaa  must  yecGgnlze  ifeaie  and  r-glensl 
dilferencei  In  taae  effsEt,  fUoal  eapaeifey^  and  fiaeal  egminllfcinfe  to  - 

=.       '    New  YorW  S^U  haB  ZBQ  ef  the  a pprsxlmaigly  3D00  pQataegondaFy 
ItiBtStutlona  Uattd  In        U^S.  Q,  E.  DUaetery,     It  has  both  a  "highly 
develaped  public  pDstaecendary ^ gdueatibn  ^yatem  and  a  large  and-vigsrou* 
Independent  aeetor.     During  .19?l-7|._qur  peBtaegQndary  inatituligna  enrolled 
more- than  93p,  000  atudents,   more  than  eigbt  pefeent  of  thn  national 
enrollment..    More  than  43-^  percent  of  our  students  were  snr-^Ued  in 
non^ public  Inalitutlons.     *nieae  jfcudenta  constituted  absut  1?  pi^rcent  of 
all  independent  postaeoondary  enrollmenta  nationwide^  ,  ■.  . 

New  York  State  has  made  a  heavy  financial  csrsmiiment  ts   "\  ■ 
pottseeendary  cdMcsUon,    ^Total  fexpenditurea  for  pot tiecsndary  education 
in  1978=79  were  approiiiiTiately  $4.  S  billion,  including  Ptate  fund'j  of  more 
than  $U  B  billion  fer  direct  support  of  iriatitutisna.     Twelve  and  one  half 
.percent  of  the  atate«a "total  operatisg  budget  la  .cottwnittdd  to  pgataecondary  = 
edueatian.     Tabie  1  diaplaya  New  York  S^te  approprlationa  for  .poataeoondar 
eduoatlen  for  the  yeara  197S  through  1979- 

New  York  State' a  program  rf  student  financial  assistance  is  bread* 
comprehen  sive  and  the  ^largest  in  the  nation.     We  have  an  extensive  .net« 
werTc  gf  low  tuition  publl-!;  psataecondary  inatitutiond,   tuition  aaaUtancB 
franta'for  ■tudenla  at  public,  and  independent  poataecsadary  insUtutionij 
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i^ts  •ihoUipf^MpB  for  ceytain  high  aehOGl , graduates,  ps'sfesslonal  sad- ^ 

"  *  •  .     ,        ■ .  .  : 

graduate' thideiita,  and  amtm  g^3mnh%mmd  ahident  Isans  foi  pQatBrnc^nda^wy 

Mtudeata^  /  , 

&i' suppoFi  of  these^  nregramag.  =New  York  StattU  gtadeat  fiianslal 

aid  programs  for  l977-?8  tolled  $604.  i  mlUiQn,  iBsludlag  $E1Q.  B  million 

tow  tutlion  atsUtenqe,  asd  fill,  f  milUoa  for  loass.     New  York  f.tate 

provided  ssholarchip^  and  grant  agsistefise  to  more  Aan  400^000  ati^enta. 

Tables  4,   B,  Pud  6  indicate  the  magnitude  of  our  effort  In  relation  to 

UlEome  bix  burden  and  apending  qompared  with  tuitior^l  figures.  More 

&an.  208p  OOP  student,  loans  were  approved,, 

'^(ffhs  seope  and  sise  of  r^jeae  prograins  indisatea  Qmt  New  York  Stiite'. 

is  cQn^nitt'ed  tofecher  with  Uie  federal  governinenl  to  auppprt  posts egotidary 

education  and  provide  student  f^ansial  aid,     Since  stadest  asiiis^hEe  is 

^  shared  responsibililyg  an  adequate  aid  system  mus^  l^ve  etfecltve  / 

sbLte/federal/inatltutional  partsership       student  aid  planning, 

pQrbibilifry  of  A'gards  .  .  . 

New  York  Slate  has  traditipnally  '^eMported"  colle|[e  students^ 

National  Ceuter  for  Education  S^tistioa  (NOES)  da^  for  the  years  1961^  ' 

1973^  and  197i  indicate  that  in  eaoh  of^these  years,  (be  fmmber  of 

New  York  State  residents  enroll/Ed  in  degree  programs  in  oAer  states 

was  greater  ^n^^e  number  of  out^of^^'a^te  residents  enrolled  Cn 

Naw  York-B  deglfee  programs,     1q  197ip  Qie  net  out^mlgralion  was  about 

hQf  QQQ  undergri|duate  stu^nls^     The  fact  of  out^migratlon  has  seriou'i 

implications  for  atudenfc  finanoia!  ,aid  policy^ 
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New  Yerk  Sfcafee  ci^i^ens  ta*  themflelvea  heavily  te  provide  pregrsmi 
for  postiecbndary  atudenta.  ^  Ksw  York  ilate»8,,TuitlQn  Asaialanee  Pr ogr am 
.(TAP)  prQvfdefi  $238.2  millioa  fe  atudenu  In  1978-79.     The  average  TAP  ^ 
ft^rd  for^ihat  year  was  apprQisimately  $700,     The  maximum  a^rd''\ras 
$1800,     .We  de  net  pgFmifc  pssr^biUty  qf  these  'atate  awaFds  and  eppoae 
viforQualy  any  afcfcempt  ts  fsree  portability, 

Prefler.t  federal  law  pQrttdts  □nly  Ihe  itafcea  afleFin^  portoble  a^rds 
10  ecmtra^l  with  the  Dffiee  af  Edueatlsn  to  prociaa  BEOO  applications. 

New.  York  eannot  do  so.     t£  New  York  lad  partehilUyp  permitting  students 
to  take-  lleiF  awards  wl^h  them,  we  woulf  add  $4EM,  a  JO  pereent  incraaii 
to  state,  spending.     That  nrevialon 'of  law  ahsuld  be  changed. 

to  the  past/  propesala  have  been  made  £□  require  that  aGceptanee 
Of  fundi  under  the  State  Student  Isdentive  Grant  Program  (iSIG)  should  be 
Uri^ed  to  psrtablUty.  -  In  New  York  State,  SSIG  Underwritea'twO  percent  pf 
TAP.     This  is  important  aid^for  New  Yorkj  but  any^attempt  to  UfUc  it 
with  portabiUty  would  probably  require  our  withdrawal  from  the  program. 
As  competition  for  enrollmenta  among  institutions  beeomes  more  intense  in 
the  IfSOUj  we  will  strehgthen  our  opposition  to  any  poltey  that  would 
pi'Ovide  ineentives  to  additional  QUt-Tnigration.  - 
toatltutional  SligibiUty  for  Federal  Programa 
&     Two  major  purpoaea  of  planning  are  to  assure  program^  bonsistenGy ' 
and  to  assure  administrative  effieieney.     A  new  federaUatate  partnership 
is  needed  to  manage  evaluation  of  the  qi^Uty  of  poatseaofidary  inatitutioni. 
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die  adequ&ey  of  inatittiti©Bal  pracHesB  and  precfidures;  and  inifcittjHbnal 
•UglbiUfcy  tot  parHcipaHos  In  vmrloua  federal  pregrains.     Sueh  a  - 
partnership  is  eJiential  to  eoaflrm  that  all  iasktutidtts' paFticipailng  ia 
federal  programa  meet  federal  stsndardg*^ 

iO  hm  eligible  for  fedei'al  posUecondary  asBisianqet  insUtutiona 
eurrently  rnual  be  aoeredUed  by  as  aeerediHnf  agenoy  reeognized  by 
the  U*S.  Coi^niaaioser  of  .Edueatisn.  '  Tbe  use  of  this  practise,  partieulaFly 
with  feapefet  to  sasuring    fee  federal  government  of  pregram  eperatlsn  and 
InstitatioBal  ^ty^lity  ia  fee  eepei^iture  of  federal  funds,  hag  oome  under 
iBereasing  attaeh*       Fresiutes  for  changing  Bi4  practice  aTe  rising. 

We  recommend    that  an  alternative  to  the  current  use  of  seeredi^tl^^ 
by  a  h&tioaally^ recognised  accrediting  agency  be  enacted./  We  propose  that 
■each  state  hw  e  the  eptioa  of  designating  an  appropriate  stele  agency  to 
approve  pestaecondary  and  vocaliswil  lasHtutisni,  or  their  programs,  as 
one  of  the  threghhold  criteria  for  eligibility  to  participate  in  federal 
programs^  «  ■  , 

/  The  popular  perception  that  all  Batienany-recogfiised  accrediting 

agenciea'^are  velujitary,  non-governmenfel  erganisatioaa  Is  incotrect*   

The  New'^York  S^Ee  Board  of  Regents  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  ' 
Office  of  Education  as  a  fatioaaUy-recognized  accredltlBg  agency.  Thm 
^Board  has  held  that  atatug  since  the  IfSO's.     The  recognition  is  based^  . 
pa  the  same  criteria  Jhit  are  applied  to  all  nationaliy-recognised  accredltiag 
ligeBcies,  Including  voluntaryj,  non^governmentel  regioi^l  aasociatitJBa^  For 
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iegree-graiit£ii|g  Iristihitieni  In  Ne«f  York,   the  regis tration  of  programs 
*  af  itudy  by  th^  S^U  Edueafcldri  bepartthenl  cenfera  eligibility  foV  ' 

tartieipaiion  ift  federal  programs.     SueK  regtstraHen  is  required  by  gtatg 
■  law,  .  ' ' 

We  sgre^  with  Jhe^Adminisfcratien's  posUioHj   expressed  with  the  . 
Admlnlstraiieri  blilp   that  voluntary,  noa»governmental  arersdlting^  asaoeiaiionS 
^  are  being  usefd  inspprepriately  by  the  federal  government  and  shQuld  be  . 
freed  "fr©^ /intrusive  federal  regulatiori  and  pressures  to  take  on^  ina>prapriate 
aetivitiea  th^t  are  unrelated  to  theip  eentral - mlBsien  of  assessing  the 
quality  of  jdueation, ^  \ 

Regtenal  and  national  aeeredUing  age^eiea  have*  an  important  role. 
We^stfpport  their  ^lentral  purpoae.     We  urge however,   that  the  federal  . 
goVeFnment  conaider  different  vehlelea  for  aeesmpUshlng  its  pufpsaeg. 

We  recommend  that  an  appropriate  existing  state  agency,   sueh  as 
m  1102  aommisaisn,  be  designated  In  eaeh  state  as  a  federally  recogniied 
approving  agency.     The  U.S.    qommiasiener ,  qf  Education  would  promulgate 
criteria  for  agency  reeognitien  is  an  authority  regarding  bath  the  quality 
,pf  education  or  training  offered  and  the  integrity  of  institutions  ar  programs*  ^ 
This  recognition  alsq  could  be  ac'esmpUahed  by  expanding  the  prsHsioiia  sf  , 
Title  IVp  See.   497A(ii)  to  include  all  postseeondary  Institutions! 

Such  an  ageney  wsuld  apprav^  postaeeendary  educational  institiitions 
and  eligibU  vocatieml  mstltutions,  or  the  programs;  of  such  institutisns. 
Deciaions  of  the  agency  would  be  used  by  federal  effieers  and  ageneies  in 
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c6nn#clion .  wilh  piLftieipatisn  in  any  progriLm  sf,  feder&l  aB8i§t3.nc€  to 
pdf  tgedOndary  or  vsEailoz^l  edue^tional  insiitufcions  qt        their  studantg. 

&i  addition,   thd  V.B^   CdminiiiianeF- should  be  authdrissd  to  make 
grants  to  a  dssigimtsd  state  ageney  or  Eommisiion«^  reoognized  or  " 
proviaionally  resognised,   to  assiit  it  in  caffytng  out  its  duties^ 

'    We  hmlimvm  that  n^sny  other  states  are  ea^ble  of  evaluating      *  = 
inBtitutions  or  programs, <  as  New  York  do#s  now.     M  such  a  system  were 
now  in  plaoe  in  30  other  states,   New  York*s  system  would  provide  strong 
assarances  o£  quality  and  iategHty  for  institutions,  that  enroll  90  percent 
of  all  the^  postsecondary  students^  in  the  United  Sbtes.     bdeedj   if  seven 
States^-  California,   nliSQiSj   Jv&saaetusettSi   Mishigaii,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Texas         in  addition  to  NeWj^York  had  sueh  a  system  for  determining 
■  eligibilityi    |1  percent  of  all  the  studetiti.  in  Qie  nation  would  he_  covered^ 
The  Regents  proposal  concerning  determination  of  insiltuttonltl 
eiigibility  for  participation  in  federal  programs  would  effeet  no  change 
oii  New  York's  .cotleges  and  universities^     These  institutiong  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  already.     The  system  wouldp  however,  significantly 
improve  determinationg  of  eligibility  of  the  institutions  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to.  receive  a  share  of  the  $3,7  billion  dollars  currently  appropriated 
by  Congress^ in  support  of  higher  educlitioiij! 

'    ,      Our  recommended  action  reinforceg.^ the  congtifeutioi^l  and  traditional. 

\  -  .  -      -  _____  _^_  _  _  __ 

role  of  the  s^tes  in  postsecondary  educat'iom     It  offerg  iubstential 
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■  ftdv&n|4ges  5y#F  pFspQBa.Lg  sealfaliiiisg  sUgibility  determinationa  in  a 

■ingle  fed^FlLl  agtney.     FUnfl  te  eentfalised  the  flyifeem  In  Waahlngten 
;  wdfild  difi'Upl  the  atatt  and  federal  reia-tlonahlpi  ii^  'Iducatisn  and  might 

to  addommsdate  ^aubafcanlial  diffeFenfes  anisng  the  syLtes'  postsEcQiidary 

■\y:        ^  .     .     /  ■■  .       ,  -  ■ 

/  Oyr  hrbEhuFS,   Fgderal  ''LggiBiatian_  and  EdueaHsn  in  New.  York  State > 

/  ■  .        "     /  '  .      /.  ,     .  _ 

1b  an  example  sf  a  prdduet  'that  a  CQerdlnated  B^tewide  'planning  proeesg 

'  can  pfoduee.     Majop  EOnaepts  were  reviewed  inittally  by  Uie  leaders  ef 

■y»U  leetors  of  paitaeeondary  eduqatisn  In  York*     The  draft  tfeicl  ©f 

:  ttie  broehure  was  elreulated  for  eomment  ts  repreifentetlvei  q£  all  aeeters 

ef  postiecdndary  education  in  New  York.     Several  meetings  were  held  with 

repreBentatlvep  dufing  this  process^      While  there  wai  noi  eonienatti* 

^r've  are-  asmred  that  the  inter  esti  nt  all  i  eg  tor  a  ware  taken  .into  account 


in  preparing .^dur  recommendations.     Attached  to  my  statement  is  a  copy 
■of  our  brochupp^  whlgh  incites  additional  and  apeei'i^.  reoommen^ationa  \ 
for  the  vf*    3US  titles  of  the  Higher  j^dubatlon  Ac^  and  suggesls  authorization 
ieveli  ■        e  appropriate^-  \V  '       ^  '    V^"  '     i  ^ 

Key  deeialphrVmyst;  be  ^1^^^      this  year  regarding' the  direction  of  the 
federal  aetion'^td' aiape'  the  j^uturfe'  ef  higher  .educatibn-^^^^  deelaiona 
lncl>ide  both,  WhatflavtO  be  provid      andihsw  it  should  he  delivered,  I 
■ubmlt.  that  the  most  etfUient  delivery  Of  federal  resoiircei;  ian  be. 
■ooomplished       gtat^  education  agenclca  are  uaed  more  effectively  to 
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a»n  «n  b.  m«,„.a  from  rt^  f,d„M  re.oure,  ,u„.. 
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ArPEKL3I!s  A 


M  V  .Mflr.'.!  p fc.^nuM'^rti!!^  ^i:p<-nt?i  ivi%\i-A  OiiifiDT     libiMi.  Ntis  KsU  trpji  rhHRfilili  SJj  i 


FKIJKUAL  AIU  1  U  HiCil  IKK  KlJt;(,A/|  ION 
Atiin;^  .is  th»^  ^Li--^  i m- c^jHiia  ry  Ed:J.  uiun  T     i*  m     t.  ujf!,    iht?  Roj^i;nta  today 

Ki'ch'Pal  hincU  urrlf-f  Uhf  Hitih-^r  E  !  iUa'li.'n  At  l.     "rv^uiity  prujiij^nl^  HYi?  for  cOniRninity 
srrvit:*'  prf>j*'LM_!t  (}i-bij^fif*fl  la  f>--Lilf  pi!?^!  i^i"-ci>nflrjf  y  i-tiiiL-niion  aiifi  wufki  fyur  iwn  eon- 
li!U!uii4  I'llut  .il  iiifi  jjf  s.i^  FAiii  j>  ifitnnfifc!  isi  SffVi;  s^lth-r|y  antl  h.:indlCAppefl  aduUil  and 
tin*'  ifi  a  rr'huurwt^  fii.ih;  ri.il  h  sharing  pffgi'ct  fiej.iyfirf|  ty  irripfpyy  thn  %vay  Ln  whieh 

fur  fUral  hfV'i  S^)^>d,77U 

Hrinf  tlMKrriQtirmH  of  aacH  nf  lYw  appfovp  i  prograrnN  ftjllpv^s; 
Hiihl  \Q  Inaj^iXMjjy'_lj^_?  "  ^5. *' ' ^ inU  Ej^hit:  n  t  i j m  -i  n f  1  W f j r k 

FunfN  ar'?  f rLMfinfiinndi^d  pfuvidu  100  uniunpliiyfii  nr  iindi^ruinpUiy^tl  single  ' 
wyiiirh  h'SitIb  nf  hnu;.4>hril>U  ,tn  inltMif^ivn  iMghltM-n  «-rnk  pi^rJad  of  iriiinJng  find  assUU 

di's.i^ni'il  \tf  tivprtrutiir-  thi:  ffft'cSK  Of  Sif*.5s  pi  do  fine  Jai  1^3  Uijfl  and  prQvidq  ihfim 
Wiiii  ilir  kni^SvhMiiir  aiH*  sUifhs  Is.  tijinjicir  rtuirr  p  ^i;if  n|  |y  in  ihr  job  iTmfkri,  000* 
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niqiirn  EnucATiOM     Pau*?  2 

gTATK  UNIVEIISITY  OF  NEW  VQRK  AT  FiUFFALO       '^Critical  Skllli 

FunHs  nf«'  yecyrnmantleff       ^H^i^l  fcjuT  pnsJ  srOdncla  f  ¥  instjiuliona  in  Woatfrn 

iyhtcMi.s  it»  train  iAh  nfJuifi  fsr  5?sLi'.int;  ^^'Jrk  .idviinCiHri»jnl  oppijrtaniiici.  $43^000^ 
i,    SWNY  AGR1CUL.TUJU\L  h  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  AT  MQRRUiVILLfi 
piiut  CuiiiiMPiiiiivn  f«r  CQnuiiuniiy  Re aptinaivi?  Pfisl siJCQnU-ii ry  Ef[ui:iiliun,  " 

I'liiiilr;  A  r*'  fi5qu*j&i»Mi  tp  pravld^  Cht?fi.^n>;y  Counly  resiilents  wtlh  Unking  snrvicf^s 
to  h»flp  thu  Ci.irnn.anity  1°  FHiain  existing  ?impieypra,  attrsei  now  crnployersp  and  help 
iidiitu  t'>  fitUill  thf'if  infJividn^l  eclueatigrs  mil  qareer  aspirations.  $21,000. 

4,  5TATE  rNlVERSlTY  COLLEce  AT  OSWEGO        "Proyfam  to  Inicrveng 

in  thi-  Cyeli?       Ifihj?  -  Qt^ne  raEionAl  UneiTipIaymefit  and  Undereinplsymr-nt  by  Impj-oyc- 
t 

nifpii  of  Miich  iifid  R^sidlnf;  Skill  ' 

FuntiH  A  rff  riit:nmrncnd*.?d  ta  tfain  linemplsyrd  high  scHquI  gpaduates  Iq  wdfk 
Willi  i^O  adults  tin  basic  peadiRj^  and  maSh  skilUj  and  tho  devqlopmcnt  gf  jgh-gceking 
iikiltK.    IH,  000. 

5,  STATE  UNfVERSlTY  C    ,NTRAl.  ADSnNlSTRATiOM  —  ^'CenUnuing  Educaiign 

Furids  iiffi  pi'qui? stL'ti  lu  provide  ear^tr  skill  spniinars  to  110  wgmon  employed 
in  ihf^  li.iwt?!*t  Stall;  pjy  ijraUi.'s  whu  fit't'k  ig  inipfovti  thelf  job  §latys^  pxplupt;  eaFeer 
ami  lilt"  ti ft jii  r a  1  tiMi ;t ,  itnd  ili-v!-iijp  ^rt»yp  and  iii  l iVidUiil  stfatf^if^a  fur  aehic^'ini; 

( m  e  r  r  t 
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JllCHlEtl  fe'DlH  A'l  lON       Pa^*-  J  .  . 

iu  STATii  iJNlVi^itSlT Y  COLi.KnJt:  AT  PLAT  IJiHUlU;!!  "pfo^^'iun  in 
Ht?laln  ,inf|  Hripi^  1  i-iek  01  y if ipif    rtiiifisfr.i  '  -r 

l»"unilfi  art!  riicuriiriH'nUf'd  fur  .i  §i>rii?3  of  iistiriin^  pruiir.inis  ftir  300  sniiih 
LMislfii'  ?,a  aw  Hi'  fi,,    \,  UlHj  Nr'w  ^i»r  k  Si  iiU-  Hul  iCe,   anU  '»0U  liiii  i  Irt  i  tiflujjt  f  y  y=if  rks*r  a 

A?lifOn'i,ic»w/Lfil4t  Charnphiin  jr^mun  of  Nrw  Yurk  St^iti^,  $15,000, 

7,  MOilAWK  VALLEY  COMMUNITY  COLLtOfl.--  ''Cooptjf ativ*^  Triiininn 
to  f 'as' il ittil*'  Job  1)*^ lupnu/ ynU  Ec«iu?niic  liLM  Ovpfy  in  C's'nlr.n!  Ni'S^  Yurk,  "  i 

wnfkfiiPtt^  for  n«'w  buaiiu'fiH^s  and  i ndti si riv? s  cntt-finK  ^f""  Moliawk  Viilli'V  foyion 
iiiul  pstabliiih  a  foruin  fnr  iiwn*>f  3  and  in.inAi^i'rs  nf  Hniail  bi|sincB6i;5  in  iHseuRs 
thriF  [nuHi  prrM-iini^  pffibh'nTSi     $30,  OQQi  .^^^ - 

B,     lUtOOKLYN  COLLEGE^  CUNY       "tiduyfition  Pry^riim  for  Hnrnt^niaUer 
Iliiii.-  nyaMii  Aldus,  ' 

Funds  are  r PL niiiriin ntli^d  in  prfjvitlc  hfimiirriftkf? r  hpmn  h?^iiith  ifiiining  %<i  2ZQ 
woniffn  in  tho  nfowhsiviilij  And  En^i  Nuw  Yurk  spiilinns  ef  lir£i55klyn  tfj  uiiiibLf'  ihL'ni 
to  previfft'  con"ipf?ti7iU  eaff  for  tho  siek  and  elrlt^fly  wiihin  ttioif  own  hern!?s,    $3§,  OOQ, 

_     9,    VOKKCOLLEUE,  CUNY..    ''VAifk  Ofi<iiiiatipn  Tfatning  Pr«gr?ini  fnf 
p'tirtH^n  fiorii/Culiu.r>?fl  Adiilta,," 

Fund-s  iirf  -f t^ctiniifii'ndt'd  Eo  duvf^ipp  And  inipiomKnt  a  series  of  fivo  uarQ 
Hrtnlhar*  tij  ht'lp  700  ni^wly  =^rrivfd.f*.ifeiRn  borS/euHiired  indivi?iiiai s  to  rinvnlup  ^ 
iht;  biiftte  Lin^n.tjiP  hfi*!  t' f jfiui iunir iii  ii'RH  ^kiUs  finynsfiiiry  fwr  buryivni  iii  the  iifJjitti 
wui-iti  {jf  witrk,  QOO. 
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10,   mhumm  or  MAMUAiTAii  coMMUNirv  college,  cuuy  -unuuf 


II,    MEn.;An  EV^ms  COI.l,te,U.   CUNY        -a  W.„..„„u„.d  Edu.ai.on  Tr<,i„. 

UJ  rtMAii  .^FVicP  A^rni^  Uj  ttm  UrMnklyn  fornmunify.    S§0,  000, 

iHt  C^MAMC^  OF  STATIN  iSLANR  CUNY       ^  Wark/Study  J.b  Training, 
iili  .ire  r.'cumfnrTn.jMd  fyi-  „  prE.^ra,!i  nf  rrrdit  b,.AfinK  intornMhipB  that  will 
enable  400  aduU.  tu  up^rad*^  th^fn.^l.,,  fur  p<..ith,h.  lh,>y  nnw  hold  or  acquire  ihr 
BkifU  ncrdfcj  to  ubtiUn  nrw  pOsilinns,     $31,  000* 

ii.    SUFmLK  COUNi-V  COMSnJNlTV  CUl.hEaK       ^'Hilingual  S.croihrUI  Skill 

'  ^  Hfy*4f  iiiHiFueuyft  in.  typingi 

eammunk.n.n.,  offie.  pr„.,dMr..,  .iruj  ^^r.ejr  cl^rificMicm  for  ^0  lh,par.ic^  ad„U.  . 
Ui  Ijr*'p;iro  ih.Mn  f..r  ^^rrrUivU]  job.  on  Luny  ULiiid.    I-JO,  000,         .  ^ 
rmi*^prrul.'nt  Ih^lii..ti..;:.i  -.  HHntmv  F^h^r  ifUin  .if,d  War!,      '  "  "  = 

t-W    NfAGAKA  UNlVliUSiTY         Niagara  County  Employm^nl  R.^itali^Mion 
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HHUiEK  Kl>nf;A  I  ION       r',*^!-  %  ' 

J'lL'i'N  j  I       T'  t '  M  ! !  [i  M"  fi'l'"!  f'i  t'XjiMii!!  ih'    i- ?|  i  !l  .1  i  i  i '  ii  =  f  f  1  r  =  »M  i  •  f>i  fiy  I  f  i '•' i  if  f>  r  i '  i*  TiUl !  S 

Wiif  k:Ji-';5=^  jnrj  Kf.iUri.ii  ;  i>jr  I'lu-ii;  phiyi' d  anH  t.'ruif  r  ^Mn  pi  fiy  fil  Afluit  WniiuMi," 

W'Miicri  Jmmip  y.triii-iri  1:  i  iun  ?>  ''f  thi'  e'm' Liu"«"  \'iiilry  lis  hrlp  ihr-jii  hotMrrii"  rvWiiTU  €>f 
iiiifi'i'r  .ill?}     li  I  pi*  ivf?  1    ni  i  ri'iiH  -  ,1  Tiri  tht'i!!  ih  iihlniriint!  iiiiipl .  iyrn«*  ni,     S^Sj  TT'I* 

Fuptlst  ar*'   r   L  ?in!  nn-'iiii  t'd  I  ^    iish  an  Eill  f  *- p  j''-'n»'iJ  rij  i        vijlopnii]  n*=  ContOF 

II II  %hv  c.iir.  p'lii  i>\  C.ul^.itf  Univrraiiy  in  VtOrk  wiili  ihr  ^fnall  busiilf^as  aC-tlOr  with  in  H 
tWiMity  li.ilu  Fit^i  JH  i^f  H-iMiUliMi,   NU-w  Vark,  SlH.OnO. 

17.  ASHfiClATED  CQLL^f  iSS  OF  Ttlii  ST.   LAWRtCNCiU  VALLflY  "Work- 
Rvl.itrd  Edti*; /iti'jn  f  n  r  thu  Kfjftht.'fn  Rci*!Qfti" 

ilflfJ  srn.inAFJi  fifr  ir'i%  yrJuU»i  in  thr  Nsrihi.'Pn  Rc^iun  to  prf'par?'  ihrni  far  initial 
t:iijptijyitii-n!  5V  juh  iidvanncMiOiil,  itftd  t*5  cuntinufj  tht!  rc^ionnl  planiiing  ^nkl  prMgrafn 
ds'vt  hijiii.fia  si!i.iiMf4  piMVi^ip^iUiif^  hijil'^^r  i;tiut!iUiM!  iiisi  iUil  iuns  .iiii)  jn^j  tMiipiyyirffei 

IB.   lO^iA  C£5t.Lf>GE        "CuflSli'Ui  Ucii  Nhinii  m:'ii  iVHt  tor  M  iria  rily  Cqiii  rn^itof  *' 
I  'ii'ui;,  .if\:  J  (  t  \.,n .  ii.r  iii!'''!  'i   pro  .  i'j..'^  ,1  i, i  iiinsnji  [fruj^rriiu  fiif  iiiiniii  iiy  L  iJii-'tl- rui°  tii'?n 

f  tprit  r  ii'tvjf  s  .'tn'l  jfiiir nnyiiMM"!  Eo  irr.pfnvi-  ilirir         ..nt!  I'ftPttiyf'nr-sa  in  ihr-  ciUnHlrur  Hon. 

iiiii.if.lry,    1^-10,  fl(5n,^  I 
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tnCWEW  EDLJCATION  =  ■  Pa^u  " 

NEW  YORK  STAT^  SCHOOL  OF  . " ; !     ;i TRIAL  AND  LA  tiOll  RhLATlONto/ 
CORNt^LL  UNIVJlrSITY  MEDICAL  COLLLCi;  =^  ^'Trainin^  Trade  Union  and 
CunuuHiiily  Luad.^ri  lu  Cumaxn  iiv^hh  CoHh  ancl  irnprayt'  Wapk  Placu  llyaUh  in 
Ni  w  Vnrk  tlity,   Alb,iny,    Buff.ilu  niid  Luua  UIaiuI,  ' 

FunrU  afi?  ruuumfnf?ntU-fi  tc3  praviHe?  a  afrrit-a  of  euursfg  for  Sib  unitjniats  in 
U?^ft  Vfifk  Cily,  Albany,   ijuisalo  ^ir^U  Lung  Uhmii  to  Bffurd  th^Mri  iht^  oppuriuniiy  io 
nddf,'^:i  hPAh»i.riMjt.?fJ  cominuhiiy  prub!i?n!K  fuund  at  thuip  pLicn  of  wurk,  And  to 
iiitHigt  hpalEh  preh-aaionuU  lo  bro-idun  iht-ir  undi-raiahilinj^  uf  ihy  niiu,r*^  of  work- 
fi  lnti^d  h^^alth  problenis  and  to  iheif  ability  to  TQQUi^nUr  and  treat  thusu 

pfeitdrMiK,  140,000. 

20.  ST.  JOSEFirS  COLLEGEl  BROOKLYN. -A  Pruyram  of  Dav^^lopmonUl 
SkiiU  rfnd  Lifj"  Ejtpt'ricncea  for  -tVDrr.on  Uietinii^pd  by  Family  Viok-nee-!, 

Fundi*  art*  ri>efpmmundRd  iu  ppni'lHe  cduestionitl  EsmpeU'ney  skills,  uceupa- 
tionii!  and  job.roUfiwi  knuwlt^dgfi,  and  Uff>  uxpfpii?n^t.  skills  ia  pfepAro  390  "battered' 
wyrnpn  for  gainfiil  pmpl nyriieril,  $33,000. 
ilH=-*L* £  jp gt^^^Hg^^s       Con t i miinj^Jj jc -i i i un 

.       lU    STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ALBANY       "Centinuinis  EdueAtign  PryKranis 
for  !fiifi<iir,ipp.vf  Ad.ilfs  iM  C'jmrhuniti^'H  of  the  C^ipiial  DtiilrLet  Arcici,  ■ 

Fiinds  iifv  r^tTiinimnndi  fl  to  conduirt  n  suring  of  adiiit  ;ind  coniihUinH  odueation 
Ktiiirhi^n  for  enf  himdred  dilMi/lopnirntally  disablnd  ^dulls  to  r'nable  thi?n!  in  inQrnriHp 
tJf^ir  paMieipntinn       thr  n dut^a t irm:^  1 ,   ^n^\a\,  and  peiitknl  ^etiviti^j*  uf  thu  uuiji^ 
Innnllii-'s  in  whiirh  thi'y  r^^sifli'^     $50.  OOO, 

^,  (more) 
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ii.  GUAiUHA  COMMUNITY  COLLKnK.  CUNY^^     CunscriUl  Pru|4riim 


PfiiUriUiPb  wiiliiii  CUNY.  '■ 

KiilMhi  ,1  r.>  f  !>ri  iM^,!  'f,  ,i  I         =      i,r         .   ■      ,  -i 

ntiirrrii  h.  Uaisn.,  a nsn i  ni ,  pr ,^pa r  pL. r ^  ^^.lutiiiiun  .wu|  cnnMihntinh  fur  he.Finy 

f'rftfiivinni  wUhin  CUNY  .unJ  in  MgrrripoliUin  Nt^w  York.  $^0,000. 

'  4^.    NKW  YORKCiry  CQMMUNiTY  COLLfcCik:,  CUNY       ^'Exlcnding  Con^ 
iLiiuinf^  HJfjipjaiion  iu  thy  Eidorly  Hnmc t^pi^nfL  " 

Fiiiub  afi^  rc  tnnnnomi.  <j       ifHm  Soniuf  T^^hinH  AidP^       arrvi.  the  minorUy 
ttUlrfly  ^miiir  in  .ie hnuniiy rt Uy  dnpfi^ssurf  ^Tc^M  by  cheuurayinM  ihf^ir  pariieipaiien 
in  rofiUhuing  ^^durafion  activuii^s  ih.il         vUal  ry  ihr.r  >*ncUl  ftnd  ^eontimie  nendg, 
S^Oi  nQf),  '   .  ' 

24,  f.ONC;  ISLAND  REGIONAL  Al^yiSORY  COUNCIL  ON  HiniiEH  fiDUCATiQN 
"Nuw  Ediicatignrii  OppoFi  mitie.4  fyr  01j|£-f  AdnUs.  "  ^ 

Fundfe  ^iFG  rrt:ornn!Cndr:fl  t6  drVrlop  afld  ^ruvidc  iO  ofNeampiiSp  hpn^efedit  = 
At.uJ  n,U.i!!y  ..i  iriil.  .1  tunr^yH  fur  i^uu  olcJyr  aflyUii  rnjiUjing  irr  Siiffelk  Coynty, 
$40,  000, 

2**.    nf!'MiON.MOHA^y,K  ASbdCL^TiuN  QF  COLLEfiflH  fe  UNIVAJRSITIES 
J*Jiro<ifl  Hf;iit.  gn,ifiE>r;([!iin  ,md  [{ i-iutire hhrifthft  in  TMlnviuitiii. 

Sl,uU.n  llMf  «rr-M,.^  tluMT  Ar^^u.  a.3d       j..  ri,M|H>  mmMhiM  lo  .harp,  Nlnlc^wido,  ihn  tnUI 
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^^Co4l«Q«-^Und.'iTh*  loAMd  funds  W*r«,cpfnbin^  : 
.rg|wfth^lt^>Uiloo  {r*l»d  ;by"Mh»ccoll«o»  \<rom 
l^prfvat*  dofutfoni;' and:  with; saOQ.OQO  from  th«^  j 
,^iiUoit«d.;!^rd;Co(f»o»-Fun**'i  cuff*nt  CapiW  ;* 
"  -a/|,^ctourcM  D«v«loprn«nt  C«fnp«ign.  r*^ 

^s^^^Jf.htf\m^Tmxs  Eompaiii«*Mhich  ruv«  invwtad  ■ 
^'^^i,ln  th«"^llef  pffigrftm  oMD*  CEFP  Uk*  urfotAly  ^  i 

eonildif ^thit  I  Fl w  >  sn .  Impertint :  stsp  tswvi^  : 

pantfs : III  wii^{«  r  a  srHtar  n^&ar  ef = yfidfli^ 
■'i^.f|nifi^,OdJltg«t  and  ynlv«nHl«  ts  paHl^lpata 
.^^Mn  JtM  edlf90«  Endowfn     Fyndlne  Plan.'  f 

^f^Ck'H'l^i  W>LE  Of  FDUNPAT10NS 
^^^ijiii  Feuridatl&na  and  ethir^  dsnen  parttelpats.  In 
^MihF'iJ^  ^^H:'^ Uftntlflstmd  grauM  fsr 
m!^^i^i&mmid&imtn\^  building  tt  sf by  >  pcfmlttlns 
I^;!r.4''<  v  ■  rirfet^  gifts  wfileh  hava  a  tan^yaar  flafptei<> 
W^hi^mi4iiuttil  parted  td^l^ ^  liivsf^wl  In  a  glft/ioan 
If^flv.fiv-^: JffVHtinani  .ifHla  fRVHlfnanf  weutd  wiabia 
Krivt^:-:  tha '  purpaa  ef  Uw  VattHeiad  ^Ift  to  b«  ;^ 
l^lKGoniplfahad  from,  jneama  >  ralhar  than  - 
feVT,'',  '«m  dapiaUon  of*iH«  eapiiiLsf  aJthar  ^ 
,j^if;;r^^^th«tglft'eritlia  lean  Ittalf.  Unrattrtetad 
^'jV^rK'^gt^iif ^yacd      a  '^fxnpenant- er  .tha^' 
^:'<^"r:iindewna{it- Pien,  riqutra  no  bu^at 
''^Ci^V,7tse«ndUyr4  pariod..Tftla  Piau  aiae 
.ishlavia'^  Ineems^  te .  the '  eparatlng 
jlc^xj^^.^budgat  and  eroducH  andewmint 

A^ln^pandaf^^^hfil*  by  inyattmant 
>auiherftliH  «.hava,;,pfOf^fte^ .  tha 
IpOiJ^  rndewmant  Funding  Plan 
/  a  niund ,  Invntmant '  fi\ta^  cs^ 
^  7'V'Valdarat|oi)  with  ^  napaei .  to '  tKa 

P^^^^^entml^  ttw  eoJlega  ts  a  fhiad- 


tlw525-yaaf  tifs  of  tha,  CEFP.  and  wWch  provid* 
■   lh«  r  maxIrDUfff ;  tvvJtabla  -  Invaatf^nt  •ecurlly.-- 
,(Q»ft  monay  ta  inv*«l«d  tn  a  divartffiad  portfollts 
Of  high  gmda  cofporal*  tiOfuta.) 

PROMOTIlkl  FRK%  EHlbim 

Tha  QiFP  anseyrag»  €oll^«  >ivith  Httta  or  no 
;  andbwmant^  aaak  i  HiiM^ndaf^a 
'  threygh '  phtlahthfe^Mand  -i  tbsti  f  raar  anf  arpHia 
^tyttam;  Thua,,;teul4dtpsndain^a\la  not  li^tsn 
fa(,*«ral  g  rtnu/t^  which .  ear^  Inavltabla  sentrolit 
jincartaln^  af  avallablll^t-  and  variola  xompn^ 
anca .  raqulramontt.  Partlelpanla^.  in  th^i  unlqua 
andawfflfMandara  and  denef»«=«xpraai  a  moral 
"^M^wail  aa .ar flnar^al  soffirnllmant  ■  whan  thay 
> '  auppert  tha  QeFPr>  aai^hatp .  toward  Ind9pflr>^ 
danca  In  amall  collage*    '  .  £^ 

We' = Invtta  tha :  ivlous  Gorsl^raflsn :  s| |f hia 
opportunl^  by  ifi  /il^uransa  cempanlaa  ^  and 
:  j^ltirttona  "Mnlng  isi^a^and  dlyartffltd  Inrnt^ 
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Foreword 


.   Important  stalutdry  revisions,  appropriatior\s  jtems  and  proposed 
rescissions  must  be' addressed  by  the  96th  Confess,  Tlie  solutions 
will  shape  education  pro-ams,  particularly  at  the  ppstsecondary  ^ 
level,  well  into  the  1980s.  . 

In ^ this. paper,  we  have  described  a  number  of  issues  of  central, 
concern  in  our  State  and  across  the  nation.  ^   ^  ' 

Fits t,  we  are  cbncefned  that  Cedeml  and  state  assistance  pro- 
grams  serving  the  same  students  fit  tbgether  in  coherent  plans  which 
ensure  that  Kinds  provide  access  and  choice  to  postseoanilary  stu- 
dents*  Effective  planning  must  be  promoted  by  linking  Federal  and 
state  funds  targeted  for  studenti  with  special  needs.  Complementary^^*^ 
assistihce  in  the  form  of  tax  deferment  accounts  and  tuition  tax  cred- 
its should  Be  provided  to  assist  middle-income  families  strug^ing  to 
provide  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  for  their  children* 

Second,  issues  of  institutional  integrity  and  program  quality  must 
be  given  careful  legislative  attention  by  adjusting  accreditation 
processes  and  institutional  eligibility  requirements  for  Federal  pro- 
grams. ^      .  ^ 
—  Third,  the  FederaLgovacnniant^u.st-increai#-^upport-fbE^^  — - 
ies,  museums,  and  historical  r^ords  projects. 

Finally,  the  Federal  role  in  child  health  and  nutrition  must  be  ex- 
panded to  include  preventive  health  care  throu^  the  schools. 

These  points  and  other  recommendations  are  ad^^nced  in  this 
year's  edition  of  the  Regents'  series  Federal  L^gialation  arid  Educa^ 
tion  in  New  York  State.  I  Join  with  the  Regents  in  urging  review  and 
consideration  of  these  recommendations. by  the  Concessional  Dele- 
gation of  New  Yprk^nfl  other  States,  the  President,  and  the  Ejic^'U- 
tive  agencies  concefned  with  education. 

'Sincerely, 


-       ^       ^  ..   ^  ^    ^  423  ^ 
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L  INTRODUCTION 


The  Federal  fole  in  ^sisling  state  and  local  educational  agencies, 
postsecondary  institutions  and  other  educational  instttuftbns  has 
gmwn  si^lflcantly  in  the  last  two  decades.  As  Federal  sup^rt  of 
educatlsn  has  increased,  Federal  le^slatidn  and  regulations  have  be- 
^come  more. prescriptive,  and  the  Federal  "presentee''  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  state  and  local  educational  policy  and  practice/ 
The  receipt  of  Federal  funds  remains  contingent  upon  compHiUfice 
with  federal  requirements,  We  tolleve,  however^  that  requirements 
upon  state,  and  local  agencies  Kve  become  excessive  for  the  propor- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  available.  More'inipbrtarit,  we  believe  re- 
cent^Federal  inftiatives  have  intruded  improperly  on  state  ^d  local 
"authority  and  threats  to  upset  the  corisHtutional  division  of  local, 
state,  aSdrFederal  responsibility  for  education.  " 

In  the'  1st  session  of  the  96th  Confess,,  it  is  important  to  be 
mindful  of  basic  assi^ments  for  educational  responsibility  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  President  and  the  Confess  consider  proposals 

"  '  —  ■  »         -  o 

Supreme  Court  Dtdsioni  on  §Utt  Authority  for  EdiMstion 

A  number  orhisloric  United  Siatei  Supreme  Court  dooiiioni  support  thcniiarvad 
powers  of  sUles  in  the  flafd  of  pubUr  eduction.  In  Bnpum  uj.  Board  of  Educatign 
(1954),  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ii^led  thit  'eduction  is  perhaps  the  most  impdrtant 
function  of  state  ind  beal  ^vemments/'  In  197ij  the  Court  recognized  that  "provid- 
ing public  schofili  ranks  at  the  veiy  apex  of  the  Asnctlon  of  a  sitii^X  (WUcon^n  u^. 
Yodm)  \  .  ^  .  ^ 

The  pmvisbn  of  a  free  public  educatton  for  all  qltizeni  is  a  slate  bonititutiona] 
priority,  PubBc  educAtfan  ir  mandaied  by  state  constilulion  in  48  of  the  50  statei,  and 
49  states  have  compulio^  attendance  laws,     \  , 

White  the  U.S,  Constitution  d^s  not  guamntee  the  rij^it  of  p^bl^  education  (San 
Antonio  vs.  Rodri^ueMl  1973)  it  does  address  the  FedemUslate  Felatiohship.  In  1941, 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  the  following  on  the  Tenth  Am^n  Jmeiii:  ""riie  Amendment 
states  but  a  'tmism*  that  all  Is  mteined  (by  the  states^d  the  people)  whlbh  haS|not 
been  surrendered''  (Uniied  States  vs.  Darby),  In  Ffy  oj;  Jnited  Siatfi,  the  Court 
further  recognized  that  ''the  Amendment  e|pneisly  dedUres  the  conitiiutfeinal  poUey 
that  Congmii  may  not  exercise  ^wer  in  a  fashion  that  impairi  the  States*  integrity  or 
their  ability  to  function  effectively  in  a  federal  syUem./' 

However,  it  Is  widely  interpreted  that  Congrefs^'has  the  k  .hsrity  to  legislate <  for 
education  pmgrams  pursuant  to  the  spending  powut  ^iiferfed  by  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  of 
the  U.S,  Constitution^  and  pursuant  to  the  Equal  Frsleciion  CUUse  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  By  the  former  authority,  it  hi^s  been  estabiished  that  Congress  mayset^ 
conditioni  upon  which  money  and  pwds  imt  drstributed,  *rh^  reme  Court  held  in 
Oklahoma' vs.  cm!  Swrvke  Commii^n  {1947)  that  tha.Fedi'i  ?  g^ivemment  may  "fix 
the  terms  on  which  FedemI  funds  ,  ^  ,  ..U^ll  i^^diiburisd.  \ 

'  Stales  and  localities  an*  not  requimd  tn  accept  F^dofa)  f^  .  ^  .  timae  or  Federal  ftinds. 
If  they  do  so  voluntarily^  they  enter  into  a  tonU  .^  i   i  i<i^^  iyonship.  imd  accept  the 


i:fbr  new  enactrnents  or  renewal  of  existing  aets,  the  tsiue  of  proper 
'jurisdtetion  must  be  l-eviewed.  We  include  in  this  intriduction  a 
brief  note' on  "Supreme  Coiirt  Decisions  on  State  Authority  for  Edu- 
cation,** We^urge  review  of  that  summary*  „ 

Resporisibility;  for  providing  public  educatibh  constitutionally  and 
traditionally  has  rested  with  the  states  and  their  local  Jurisdictions. 
As  states  have^ incepted  Federal  assistance,  a  contractual  relationship 
has  developed  between  strfte  and  Federal  partners.  The' Congress 
has  recognizad  the  Federal  government's  limited  authority  in  educa- 
tion^In  1970,  the  Ceheral  Educatiori  Provisions  Act  was  amended  to 
include  a  "Prohibition  Apinst  Federal  Control  of  Education."  This 
4  amendment  prohibits  the  Federal  government  from  exercUing  any 
"direction,,  supervision,  or  control  oyer  the  curriculum,  pro-am  of 
instruction,  administration  or^rsonnel  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion,  school,  or  sohoql  system,"  The  Education  Amendment  of  1976 
extend  this  provision  to  all  programs  in  the^  Education  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
^  Federal  legislation  in  education,  however,  includes  provisions  that 
displace  state  choices  in  structuring  goyemmental  operations  and. in 
requirements  of  educational  service.  The  Federal  partner  appears  to 
have,  stepped  beydnd^^nstitutionaUboundsT-  —  

cnnclltinns  upon  which  the  assistance  is  offered.  In  July  1974,  the  U.SV  District  Court 
for  New  Jersey  found  with  respect  to  Federal  education  progmms  that  "research  ,  .  . 
Iiidioates  that  all  the  prograins  are  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
aiid  may  be  terminated  at  will  by  the  state"  (New  Jersey  School  Boards  ui.  Supreme 
CtmtipftheBtuieofSewJersejy},  \  , 

There  are  limits  to  this  reasoning,  however  If  we  assume  that  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  pmvide  for  eduction  progmms,  certainly  this  authority  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  unllplited  prescriptive  license. 

In  a  1976 -decision"  on  Saiional  League  of  Cities  vs,  Usery,  the  Supreme  Court  ad»  v 
dressed  this  very  issue,  'fhe  Court  said  It  had  "repeatedly  recogni^d  that  there  are 
attributes  of  sovereifpiiy  attachihg  to  every  state  government  that  may  not  be  imr 
paired  by  Congress,  not  becau^  Congress  may  lack  an  ^rmative  grant  of  legislative 
authority  to  reach  the  matter,  but  because  the  Constitution  prohibits  it  from  exercis- 
ing the  authority  In  that  matter/*  Although  its  ruling  in  that  case  was  diracted  strictly 
to  authority  grunted  Congress  under  the  Commerce  .Clause  (Art.  I,  Sec,  8),  and  spe» 
cifioaUy  by  foi>tfiote  expressed  no  view  on  the  Spending  Power  or  the  Equal  Pmf&- 
iion  Cluuse,  the  reasoning  is  applicable  to  Federml-state  relations  in  education. 

At  stake  here  is  the  question  whether/'attributes  of  state  ^verelinty"  are  impaired 
hy  increasing  Federal  prescription  affecting  the  states'  provision  of  a  free  public  edu- 
catioA.  Again,  in  National  League  df  Cities,  the  Supreme  Court  warned,  "If  Congress 
tmy  wiihdmw  tmm  the  states  the  authority  to  make  those  ,  .  decisions  upon  which 
,  ,  .  (puhlir.^  nervice]  functions  mult  rest,  we  think  there  would  be  little  left  of  the 
s^teii'  !^*|!fl^hk^  md  imlependen^  existent/  "  The  Court  stated  decisively  that 
J  "CongmsN  nmy  mil  rserciie  that  power  so  as  to  fqrce  directly  upon  the  ilales  its 
chiJk'DS  as  to  how  essential  decisions  reprding  the  conduct  of  integml  governmental 
functksiiri  ar^  tu  inacie."  Then  the  Court  concluded  that  "such  as^rtlons  of-power, 
if  unchecked,  wiiutd  Indeed  .  .  ,  allow  'the  national  pvensment  (to)  devour  the  es^n- 
vijils  of  Jitate  sovereignty/ 
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The  Administration  will  address  this  year  issues  related  to  the  im-^ 
plementation  of  recently  amended  Federahstatutes  impacting  di- 
rectly on  elementary  and  secondary  education,  adult  education,  vo- 
^^«onaI  rehabilitaHon,  and  youth  employment  md  training  pro. 
grams.  The  Confess  will  consider  issues  related  to  the  reauthoriza^-^ 
tion  of  Federal  statutes  which  afiect  postsecondary  education./ks 
these  issues  are  reviewed,  we  urge  increased  recppiition  of^the 
State  role  in  planning,  coordinating  and  financing  education,  and  in 
Iteensing  and.  accreditation.  There  must  also  be  a  greater  rec^ition 
of  mterstate  diversity  In  flscar  capacity  and  effort  as  well  asAanging 
economic  and  demop'aphic  trends.         .  / 

Key  decisions  must  be  made  reprding  the^directiSn  .of  the  Fed- 
eral government  s  involvement  in  sh^pihg  the  structureif  education. . 
TTie  rtational  concern  traditionally  has  bfeen  one  of  providing  for  spe- 
cial needs.  This  Federal  effort  must  be  coordinated  gt  the  state  level 
with  ^  state  and  local  initiatives  serving  special  needs  populations 
More  eflicient  delivery  of  Federal  education  resources  can  be  ac- 
complished if  state  .education  agencies  are  used  more  effectively  to 
provide  the  intermediate  level  services  of  planning,  administering, 
and  evaluating  Federal  programs  in  locaUeducation  agencies  and  in- 
stitution^.  A  major  FederaLobjective  should/be  attainment  of  peater 
educational  efficiency  and  effectiveness  Jhrough  the  expansion  of 
state  education  agency  responsibility  in  Federal  proems. 


IL    GUIpEUNES  FOR  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  programs] 

We  urge  these  principles  fo^Federal  educatio^i program 
L  Education  Js  the  responsibility  of  the  states  and  the  major  por- 
^/f^^^i  ft'f  edMcation  is  from  state  Wd  local  resources, 
l^ederai  funding  should  supplement  these  resources  and  should 
be  directed  toward  particular  needs  in  accordance  with  Federal 
purposes.  Federal  Ifgislation.  should- not  direct  Uie  expenditure 
or  state  and  local  resources.  - 
I  federal  pro^njs/should  provide  services  to  jparticular  popula- 
tion groups  such^.as  the  economically  and  educationally  diftd- 
vantaged»  the  mentally  and  physically  handicappe"d,  the  gifted 
and.  talented,  .and  peMns  requiring  programs  of  ocoupational 
education.     /  .  - 

i.  Federal  programs  widi  simik^  serving  the  same  popu- 

lation should  be  consdlidated  to  assure  prop^m  consistency  and 
to  prpvid^^miniitrative  efflcieney.  *  Where  prop^ms  are  con^ 

■       /        .  ^  r  [3]. 


solidated»  state  and  local  administrative  agencies  should  h^a  . 
flekibility  to  use  fiirids  widiin  the  broaS  purposes  of  the  conioli- 
;^dated^^t  and  not  be  constrained  by  provisions  for  each  "former 
sip^mte  prbpam . 

vAUhou^  FedemI  Ainds  should  assist  in  aquaHEing  educdtional  . 
opportunities  and  outcomes  for  individuals  among  the  states,  . 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  equal  dollars  p&r  pupil  to  all 
stafes.  Rerional  diflferences  in  cost  of  Services,  as  well  as  in 
state  tax  effort,  and  fiscal  opacity,  related  to  the  states' overall 
commitment  :to  expenditure  for  social  progmitis,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Federal  distributipn  of  funds. 
In  addition  Xq  support  of  educational  operations  as  indtoated 
above,  FedemI  fiinds  sHotild  be  used  for  research  and) develop- 
ment activities  which  require  a  crittoal  mass  of  resources  not 
available  to  a.single  . state  or  institution;  andrfor  aducational  per- 
sonnel development  throu^  aid  to  the  states;  luid,  in  turn,  to 
local  districts,  for  both,  pfaservice  md  inservdce  training  in  edu= 
cational  ins  ti  tut  ion  sand  in  telpher  centers. 

Educational  research  and  development  fanded  By" the ^F^ 
government  should  be  conducted  cooperatively  between  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  state  agencies  with  demonstrated  capacity. 
Research  and  development  prog^m  efforts  must  link  Fedemli 

Sta ^f^,  Innal  gf*Knn1^  a^id  ^lasgrnnm  persQnnfil  In  a  v^rtfoal-rala^ 


tionship  to  assure  that  these  efforts  "will  have  a  direct  impact  on 
instruction.  s 
6.  .Once  appropriation  .levels  for  Fedei^l  education  prograiTiS  ^e 
set  for  a  fiscal  year,  they  shbuld  not  be  altered  by  administra- 
tive deferrals  or  rescissions. 
7;  Hie  Federal  goyemment  should'^ot^^IEeon  the  state"  and  local 
agencies  and  institutions  legislative  mandates  whieh  create  ex- 
pectations not  readily  achievable  without  the  commitment  of 
"substantial  resources.  At  this  time  of  fi^al  crisis,  if  such  man- 
dates are  to     le^slated  and-enforced,  die  Federal  government 
should  provide  assistance  to  state  ^and  local  agencies  and  institu- 
.tions  to  help  meet  the  expressed  needs.  • 

8.  Federal  hinds  should  be  administered  throu^  state  education 
agencies  so  that  these  fiinds  can  be  linked  with  state  gmd  local 
resou rces  for  coordinated__supp6rt  „of  edwca Won A  larg^ :  P?t^ 
centage  of  Faderal  ^nds  should  be  used  to  develop  state  plans 
for  the.use  of  funds*  administration  of  fiinds,  moniforing  of  pro- 
grams, and  evaluation  of  ^programs.  Federal  re^onal  services  of- 
fices should  be  discontinued  in  order,  to  provide  a  direct  rpla- 
tionship  betweeif  the  states  and  die  U.S.  Office  of  Education  !^ 
the  administration  of  Federal  propams.  .^. 

9.  Federal  programs  administered  by  agencies  ottft  than  the  De- 
pwtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  md  having  direct 
impact  on  education  should  be  c^rdinated  vdth  existing  educa- 

.  tion  programs  at  both  the  Federal  and  state  levpls.  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  establish  duplteative^or  competing 
education  or  training  prog^ms.  ^ 

■  .'[4]  .-^ 
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Federal  Support  of  Nonpublic  Education 

The  critteal  flscal  flight  of  public  education  is  shared  by  the  non-  " 
public  sector.  In  recent  tintes.^parenti  of  children  attending  riohpu^ 
lie  schook  and  the  administmtors  and  tethers  in  those  institutions 
have  sou^t  ^sistance  from  Fedeml  and  state  governments  by  way 
of  ftinds  and  servicer.  The,  aegents  of  New  York  St?,te  have  overall 
respohsibillty  for  Use  education  of  all  children.  In  fulfillment  of  that 
dbliption,  we  have  endowed  governmental  assistance  to  the  pupils 
in  nonpublic  schoois  within'certaln  guidelines- 

Lapslation  to  aid  children  in  nonpublic  education  should  not 
jeopardize  Uie  welfare,  stability,  and  adequacy  of  support  for  public 
^  schools. 

_  Such  legislation  ihould  be  effiN^tive  in  providing  meaningfij!  op- 
portunitias  to  children  of  lower-income  families  who,  of  all  poups, 
have  the  least  choice  about  when  and  where  their  children  are  to  be  ^ 
educated,  and  to  middle-income  famUies  whose  reiources  are 
strained  by  high  tuition  costs. 

Publto  support  of  nonpublte  education  must  be  sufficient  to  main^ 
lam  tt  jilurahslic  systftm  adequate  In  quality  and  wonomical  in  oper- 
.ation.  but  npt  so  large  as  tp  Jeop^dize  the  independence  of  nonpub- 
lic schools,,  to  dry  up  sources  of  private  and  philanthropic  support, 
or  to  encourage  orpnizatton  of  new  schools  with  the  purpose  or  ef- 
fect of  increasing  racial  sepamtism. 

Such  legislation  should  require  accountability  for  public  fonds  re- 
ceived, contain  safeguards  apinst  racial  md  social  class  isolation  in 
the  nonpulilic  schools,  prohibit  use  of  public  ftinds  for  any  sectarian  i 
purpose  or  function,  and  provide  for  nondiscriminitoiy  admission 
policies  except  where  permitted*by  law  on  the  basis  of  creed, 

All  nonpublic  schools  receiving  public  funds  should  meet  sto- 
dards  oT  quality  prescribed  by  state  and  local  authority.  Tlie  Federal 
government  should  not  intervene  in  setting  such  standards. 

Finally,  such  legislation  must  conform  to  .constitutional  principles 
enunciated "By"tHe  courts  or  Have  reasonable  prospectrtrbemg  ap'  " 
proved  by  the  courts  in  the  event  of  a  challenge. 

We  commend  the  Fedeml  government  on  the  prppams  and  ser- 
vices which  bring  education  benefits  to  children  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

Relief  From  the  Paper  BIbzard  / 

A  continuing  task  of  the  regulatory  prpcess  is  analysis  df  existing 
re^ilations  to  determine  how  they  can  be  simplified  to  reduce  pa- 
penvork.  The  paperwork  burden  imj^sed  by  Federal  regulations  - 


p:^:;  upQg  state  and  local  e.ducation  agencies  and  institutions  of  postsec- 
^  ohdBry  education  continues,  to  grow,  Requirements  for  data  coUec- 
p  tion  and  recordkeeping  as  part  of  stat#  and  locaFadministi'ation  of 
1^  JFederal  programs  ccmgtitute  a  bliz^rd  of  papework  The  problem  is 
p  J  especially  acute  for  small  and  poorer  institutions  and  in  modest  pro- 
p^^gmrns  in  which  the  administrative  work  pverwhelms  the  projects. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to, simplify  regulations  to  minimize  pa- 
:  perwork. 

:  We  were  instrumental  in  brining  about  ^enactment  of  the  "Cnn- 
j^wytror  of  Paperwork''  amendment  to  Title  IV,  General  Eduoatibn  Pro- 
J-.  V.  visions  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976  (Sec.  406  (^). 

.  Tlie  Education  Amendments  of  1978  took  a  fiirther  step  in  ex- 
parading  on  this  notion  by  providing  a  more  comprehensive  approach 
:^^  JoJhe  control  of  paperwork.  We  look  forward  to  the  rapid  develop- 
::;-  ment /of  regulations  in  this  area  and  urge  that  continued  eforts  be 
directed  toward  minimising  lOr  eliminating  burdensome  require- ^ 
ments  for  collecting  and  reporting  data.  The  following  principles 
;^  jhould  be  considered^ 

"i^  FederaHpro^T^n  should  provide^ r  multiyear  state  and  Ic^al 
plans  and  applications  with  annual  updates  required  only  to  re-, 
fl^ct  Mgniflcant  changes.  Repetitive  annual  state  and  local  plans 
and  applications  create  volumes  of  unnecessary  paperwork  since 
few  suBstahtive  changes  occur  {rom  year  to  year.  ^ 
2,  The  Federal  administration  of  prop^ams  aimed  at  tht  same 
populations  should  be  consQlidated  %vithin  agenciesl  and  ee^rdi- 
"      nafed  aunong  agencies.  The  lack  of  a  centralized  system  of  ^ 
"  grants  and  program  management  at  th^  Federal  level  intensifies 
i|         problems  of  communication  and  administration  faced  by  state 
IV        and  local  education  agencies. 

||  3,  Whenever  possible^  state  and  Federal  data  collection  activities 
^1  and  deadlines  should  be  coordinated.  'Hie  U,S,  Office  of  JSduca- 
^  tion  should/be  allowed  to  nepjtiate  agreements  with  individual 
f  .  states  where  state  law  and  Federal  data  requirements  are  not 
com^tible.       .  .  . 

4p  A  stronger  Federal-state  cooperative  system  of  data  collection 
^  should=5^developed-in-educlitiQn^similar=tO-existing-sy^ 

other  Federal  agenpies  such  as  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
:^  .  Bureau  of  Uie  Census^  the  I^w  Enforcemeirt  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Department  of  Ap'iculture.  BuilHing  streai^i- 
i;  lined  information  systems  in  state  education  agencies  will^  iub- 
stantially  improve  the  reliability  and  timeliness  of  educational 
statistics  at  TOth  the  state  and  Federtl  levels  while  reducing. the 
data  burdiefL placed  nn  local  education  agendies.  / 


m  ./ 
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m,  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Major  Issues     ,  .  ^ 

Witfi  the  impending  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
as  amended,  a  number  of  major  postgecondary  education  issues 
await  action  by  the  96th  Gonp-ess.  Policy  choices  regarding  stetutes 
and  ^prtpriations  will  determinie  the  eff^tiveness  of  the  state/ 
Fedeml/institutiona!  partnership  in  postsecondary  education  in  the 
1980's,  as  well  as  the  de^ee  of  access  and  choice  avaijable  to  post- 
swondw^  students,  A  number  of  major  ^stsecondary  issues  and 
concerns  flow  from  the  experience  of  the  1970's  in  ^sts^pndary 
polteymaldng  at  the  state,  Federal,  and  institutional  levels/ While 
othier  issues  and  problem  areas  are  worthy  of  consideration^  the 
Regents  believe  that  Uiose  discussed  below  are,  of  highest  priority  in 
determining  the  quality  and  direction  of  the  state  arid  Fedaral  roles 
in^assisHng  postsecondary  institutions  and  their  students. 

•  Federal  legislation  should  recoghiie  the  expanding  roles/ re- 
""sponsibilities  and  efforts  of  siatasjn  planning,  .coordinating^  and 

flnancing  postsecon^ry  education.  Federal  programs  of  post- 
secondairy  assistance  should  achieve  rnaximum  eflBciehcy  and 
cost-effectiveness  by  building  upon  and  being  coordinated  with 
state  programs  and  administrative  procedures,  lerving  the  same 
populations.  Allocation  formulas  providing  Federal  postsecond- 
.  ary  assistaiice  should  recopiiEe  the  diversity  among  states  with 
respect  to  fiscal  capacfty,  effort,  and  economic  conditions  such 
as  costs.  The  diversity  of  postsecondary  instihitions  ^ong  and 
witliin  states  also  should  be  recopiized, 

•  The  patehwork  of  FedemI  requiremente  for  state  planning  in 
many  areas  of  posts^ondary  education  should  be  interrelated 
md  coordinated  with  con^prehensive  posts^onda^y  planning  at 
the  state  level  to  ensure  effective  use  of  FedemI  md  state  re- 
sources. Fedaml  le^slation  should  require  that  state  planning 
done  in  the  context  of  Federal  ^stsecondary  education  pro- 
grams be  r^lafe^To^^ompreheS 

ondary  education.  " 

•  As  inflation  continues  to, impact  on  ^st'secondary  education 
^    costs  and  m  enrollments  declljie,  Federal  proems  of  postsac- 

ond^y  assistance :  must  ^be^  reassessed  and  new  Initiatives 
explored  to  preserve  quality,  bdance,  and  diversity  in  postsec- 
ondary education,  '      ,  .  '■  ^ 

•  In  all  sectors  of  postse^ndlary  education,  inflation  has  increased 
^  piwtsecondary^  costs  significantly  over  the  last  several  years.  The 

•  '  [7] 
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need  for  expansion  of  Federal  initiativt^s  providiri^  student  fi 
nanelal  assistance  is  criticaL  The  Basic  Educatiorml  Opportunity 
Cranti  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  SUilv 
Student  Incentive  Grant  programs  iire  of  major  sigiiincaritr  in 
providing  access  and  choice  to  disadvautaiitHl  arul  inicidlr 
income  students.   In  expanding  thesv  prugrarns,  tinplKLsis 
should  be  phiced  on  cleaner  definition's  of  program  ohjiHtivt  s 
and  refinement  of  pro-am  administration,  as  wtOl  ils  snnplilka 
tion  and  coordination  of  programs.  State,  Ft-dt'nil   and  instifi[ 
tional,  progmm^  should  fit  together  in  a  coherent  pat  kauc  \ 
more  eflfective  state/Federal/institutionid  purtncrship  in  thv  op 
amtidn  of  ihese^ program?^  should  be  developed, 
i  Federal  programs  of  postsecondar>'  assistaiicu  art^  tar^t  tt  d  lu 
nationwide  problems  which  are,  in  many  respects.  nni(|in-  m 
state  and  local  levels.  Sbites  can  best  resi^cmd  to  the  partu  ulai 
ciraumstances.  Consolidation  and  simpUficaticHi  nf  pro^rrarns 
should  be  accompanied  by  decentrali^ition  fif  iuirnirHwtnitinM 
posts^ondary  a/isistance  programs  to  ,the  state  Ievt>l  SUHituit 
'  aid  pfogfams,  as  well  as  programs  for  oiitreach,  guidanci .  eoun 
seling,,  remedial  services,  testing,  and  referral  services  lor  (iis= 
advantaged  students  lend  themselves  to  decentrahzed  achnnuv 
tration  when  they  are  structured  to  uccornrnodate  iriterstate  var 
iations  in  postsecondar^  needs.  Federal  law  should  eNtaiilish  thv 
public  policy  objectives  to  be  ichieved  [)y  sueh  pn^sixnms 
Withih  broad  guidelines,  states  should  be  uutliorizecl  tu  estab 
\kh  appropriate  structures  and  procedures  tu  tari  >  uul  tlu 
Jfctives  in  the  contjext  of  their  own  circuinstances  and  urmni/.i 
tional  patterns.  i 
f  Federal  post^econdary  education  programs  should  respond  to 
the  needs  expressed  by  large  numbers  of  adults  t  urreritiy  seek^ 
ing  postsecondary^  education.  Postsecondiu-y  edueational  opi>or^ 
tunities  for  adult  learners   provide   increased  workplace 
cilpabilities  Ibr^those  already  employed,  ii^  well  as  career  re^ 
training  and  personal  enrichment.  Business  and  industry  have 
madr siibstantial  financiai  commitments  to  support  the  furthr^r 
"aducmttort       adult  learners.  The  Federal  government  should 
underwrite  that  commitment  by  expanding  support  to  institu 
tiohs  and  adult  le^u^ners  for  (u lb  and  part^ime  study  EliKilulitv 
limitations  which  are  based  solely  on  age  and  preclude  Fecienil 
posts^ondafy  assistance  should  be  eliminate<b 
Efcondn>ic.  social,  and  poiitical  trends  of  the  late  1970  s,  extt  lul 
ing  Jhto  1980*s,  jndicate  that  the  demand  (or  highly  trairjed 
deci^ion'fnaKers  and  technicians  will  be  substantial  in  the  In 
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ture.  State  and  local  tax  base^  already  are  subjected  to  a 
number  of  constraints  which  prelude  dramatic  increases  in 
funding  from  these  sources  to  provide  the  ^aduate  level  train- 
ing necessary  to  meet  this  national  need.  More  Federal  msis^ 
tance  for  graduate  institutions  should  be  a  national  priorify. 
•  in  order  to  provide  postsecondary  education  which  is  relevant 
and  meanini^ul  in  the  context  of  the  1970's  and  1980's,  in- 
creased interaction  is  needed  betweep  systems  of  education  and 
work.  Federal  programs  of  postiecondary  assistance  should  pro- 
vide incentives  for  such  cooperation.  A  national  priority  for  in- 
creased ^rtnership  between  ^stseeondary  education  and 'work 
should  include  expansion  of  existing  work  study  prop-ams  to 
enhance  students'  career  experience  and  to  provide  student  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

The  Regents  urge  attention  to.  these  postsecondary  educational 
priorities  on  a  national  level  to  ensure  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
program  of  postsecondary  assistance,  A  i 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education — Title  I 

t  The  Regents  recognize  the  important  contribution  of  postsecond- 
ary institutions  in  developing'solutions  for  community  problems  and 
in  providing  lifelong  learning  opportunities  to  meet  the  challenges 
facing  American  society,  . 

The  Regents  encourage  postsecondary  institutions  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  labor,  industry,  government  and  all  other  elements 
of  society  in  order  to  address  economic  and  other  major  issues.  Title 
I- A  of  the  Higher  Eduoation  Act  provides  funds  for  community  ser- 
vice pro^pnims  to  jsist  in  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  urban,  subur- 
han  iind  rural  problems.  During  the  1978-79  academic  year,  more 
thart  30  9olle^s  and  universities  in  New  York  State  were  awarded 
fonds  under  this  program,^  However,  the  FY  1979  appropriations  bill 
provided  II  percent  lesf:  fimcling  for  Title  NA  than  the  preceding 
year,  ■ 

Title  1-B  contributes  to  the  support  of  lifelong  learning  oppor» 
tunities  for  Hie  adult  population.  The  urgent  need  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing  opportunities  provided  by  Title  I  is  increased  by  accelerated 
rntcs  nf  sfKial  luicr  technological  change,  Social  changes  have  made 
new  roles  available  to  minorities,  women,  and  older  Americans.  The 
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explosion  of  academic  and  t^hnical  knowledge  has  contributed  to 
aducational  ob.^olescence  in  every  discipline  ai^d  in  every  occupa- 
tiun.  In  the  1970's  contart'of  rmpid  change,  education  cannot  serve 
society  if  it  terminateH  with  the  acqiujition  of  entry-level  skills  for 
employment.  Ufelong  learning  is  essential  to  meet  changing  social 
and  technical,  m  well  as  ^^hysical  and  psychological,  needs. 

A  mnjor  form  of  lifelong  learning  contained  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act's  Title  I  IS  the  up^^ding  and  expansion  of  adult  workplace 
skills <  Tarticularly  in  timfes  of  hi^i  unemployment^  lifelong  learning 
offers  a  low<'ost  alternative  *n  the  traditional  ad  hoc  expansion  of 
the  urifmployment  insurance  system,  or  to  creation  of  limited  public 
service  jobs  in  order  to  improve  Ihe  quality  of  work  and  the  condi- 
tion of  th^  labor  force.  Used  in  this  fashion,  lifelong  learning  can  re- 
duci*  underemployment,  welfare  costs  and  structural  inequities  in 
the  educational  system.  Despite  the  intensity  of  this  need  and  the 
program's  potential  utility  in  contii^  siting  to  the  solution  of  major 
national  problems,  no  ^appropriation  for  Title  I-B  has  ever  been 
made,  . 

The  Federal  govgr^taent  already  has  made  a  significant  invest- 
ment in  lifelong  learning,  but  potential  economic  benefits  are  not 
being  realized.  Education- and  training  opportunities  (particularly  for 
the  older  wrtrker)  stand  virtually  at  prerecessfon  levels.  One  reason 
for  this  low  investment  return  is  the  lack  of  epmprehensive  postsec- 
onclary  planning  caused  by  statutory  sepamtion  of  the  Higher  Educa* 
tion  .  Act's  Title  I  progpims  and  allocations  ^-  Another  reason  for  re- 
duced returns  is  .that  the  partnership  between  education  and  work 
has  not  been  adequately  defined.  Too  often,  these  sectors  have  op- 
erated as  sepanite  and  independent  systems,  The  passage  of  the  new 
Youth  Title  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
has  improved  locaUlevel  cooperation  between  manpower  authorities 
and  ediicationai  institutions.  The  Act  dso  establishes  an  initial  and 
necessary  link  Between  education  and  work.  This  link  can  provide  a 
basis  for  a  system  of  Itfelong  education  for-American  workers. 

'Another  effort  at  improving  the  partnership  has  been  the  Urban 
Grant  University  Act  proposed  in  the  95th  Confess.  That  legislation 
would  have  added  a  part  authorizing  the  desipiation  of  certain  post- 
secondary  institutions  as  Uft^n  Grant  Universities  to  Title  I.  The 
Act  would  liave  ai*ithorized  Rinding  to  support  efforts  of  such-  institu" 
tions  to  aid  in  seeking  answers  to  urban  problems  and  in  making 
their  educational,  research,  and  service  capabilities- more  readily 
available  to  urban  communities.  This  type  of  legislation  supports  the 
Regents'  emphasis  on  greater  cooperation  enriching  institutions  and 
other  elements  of  society. 
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L  In  order  to  maximize  returns  on  the  Federal  investment  in 
lifelong  learning.  Title  I-A  and  Title  I-B  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  lifelong  learning  propam,  Coa^dination  among  ef- 
fective institutional  and  community  prop^ms  that  complement 
one  another  (especially  pro-ams  funded  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act)  should  be  emphasized. 
Combining  the  two  authorizations  should  also  make  planning  for 
lifelong  learning  an  intep^al  part  of  state  comprehensive  post- 
secondary  planning. 

2.  WiA  the  consolidaHon  of  Title  I-A  and  I-B,  funding  for  Title  I 
should  be  increased  significantly  over  the  FY  1979  appropria- 
tion, 

3.  The  intent  of  Title  I  is  to  serve  an  adult  target  population  v^fhich 
^  is  not  uniformly  distributed  across  states.  The^base  allocations 

for  each  state  and  territory  should  be  eliminated.  Allocations  . 
should  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  target  population  of 
adults  (18  or  over)  in  each  state. 

4.  Discretionary  gmnts  should  be  made  available  to  states  to^sist 
them  in  evaluating  both  the  state  plan  for  the  Title  I  proems 
and  dl  state  Title  I  projects. 

5.  Discretionary  gmnts  should  be  made  available  to  states  to  en- 
able diem  to  examiiie  how  continuing  education  and  lifelong 
learning  activities  can  be  combined. 

6.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  EducatiGn  should  be  au- 
thorized to  waive  the  requirement  that  postsacondary  inititu- 
ions  match  from  non-Federal  sources  funds  provided  for;  the 
supjport  of  proj^ts  s^ciflcally  designed  to  complement  CETA- 
fiinded  projects  and  similar  projects  providing  training  and  re- 

'  training  for  out-of-work  adults. 
T,:  A  pro-am  of  support  for  Urban  Gmnt  Universities  similar  to 
that  proposed  in  the  ^th  Congress  should  be  enacted  as  a  new 
part  of  Title  l\  The  provision  should  assist  public  and  indepen- 
dent institutions  in  urban  areas  in  maldng  their  resources  more 
available  to  urban  communities. 

Cdlege  Library  Assistance  and 

Libf  ary  Training  and  Research^ — Title  U 

College  and  university  libraries  provide  vital  services  not  only  to 
res^rchers»  educators,  and  students  in  every  field,  but  also  to  the 
networks  which  enable  libraries  of  all  types  to  serve  their  users. 

[11] 
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Fedeml  assistance  is  important  to  these  libmries  and  to  those  who 
pursue  professioni  in  libmry  science  and  who  wish  to  promote  re- 
search ^d  innovation  improving  public  library  services. 

Higher  Education  Act  Title  Il-A 

Acquisition  progmms  in  college  and  university  libraries  are  espe- 
cially important.  Colleges  and  universities  are  the  cutting  edge  in 
developing  new  knowledge  throu^  research  in  tevery  field.  In  order 
to  produce  the  best  possible  research,  hi^er  education  professionals 
and  students  must  have  the  most  current  knowledge  available.  In- 
stitutions also  need  to  acquire  materials  in  new  fields  of  knowledge 
to  keep  pace  with  curriculum  changes.  Unfortunately,  as  postsec- 
ondary  institutions  face  declining  enrollments,  retrenchment^  and 
economic  pressures,  Mquisilion  propmms  often  are  the  first  reduced 
in  order  to  preserve  positions  and  academic  prop^ams. 

Simultaneouplyi  acquisitions  we  feeling  the  pinch  of  inflation,  The 
average  cost  of  a  book  has  increased  114  percent  since  1967.  Prices 
of  periodical  and  serial  publications,  the  most  current  information 
sources,  have  increasfed  207  percent  since  1967. 

Federal  assistance  for  college  and  university  library  acquisitions  in 
the  past  has  been  provided  throu^  Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  Act  establishes  basic  pants  up  to  $5,000  for  library 
resources  such  as 'books,  periodicals,  documents*  mapietic  tapes, 
r^ords,  and  audiovisual  materials.  As  inflation  has  continuedrto 
raise  the  price  of  library  books  md  periodicals  by  100  and  £00  per- 
cent respectively  since  1967,  the  appropriation  level  for  Title  II-A 
has  dropped  by  more  than  half  In  FY  1977  md  apin  in  FY  1978, 
the  appropriation  for  Title  II-A  was  insuffleijent  to  fund  plants  at  the 
$5,000  level.  In  FY  1977,  grants  not  exceeding  $3,855  each  were 
made  to  201  eligible  institutions  in  New  York  Stale,  Fiscal  year  1977 
saw  no  i^dminislration  request  for  Title  II- A,  dthough  both  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  FY  1979  provide  for  the  same  funding  levels 
as  in  1977:  / 

Recommendatiohsi  ^ 

I.  As  New  York  State  continues  to  sufFer  fi'om  both  inflation  and 
economic  hardships,  its  postsecondary  institutions  will  face  even 
greater  nnancial  eonslmints.  Because  postsecondary  library  ac- 
quisitions are  of  central  inriportance  to  development  of  new 
^  knowledge  and  to  the  educatiin  of  future  professionals  in  every 
field,  the  Regents" recommend  the  reauthorization  of  this  pro* 
gram  to  strengthen  postsecondafv  library  resources  in  the  State, 
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2,  Supplemental  and  special  purTOse  gfants  under  this  propam 
which  have  ^  been  unavailable  in  recent  years  should  be 
reinstated.  These  grants  are  high  priorities  for  institutions  need- 
ing new  materials  to  keep  pace  with  curriculum  changes. 

3.  Eligibility  requirements  for  Title  II-A  have  been  expanded  to 
include  the  Reference  and  Research  Libraries  Resources  Coun- 
cils (3R  s),  This  revision  makes  Title  Il-A  resources  available  to 
all  students.  Further  action  is  needed  to  increase  the  availability 
of  Title  II-A  resources  to  .more  adult  learners/ This'  should  be 
accomplished  by  providing  similar  eligibility  to  pulilic  libraries 

.  which  have  educational  brokering  centers,  to  other  adult  inde- 
pendent le ami hg  centers,  and  to  educational  counseling  services 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  New  York  State  Higher  Educa- 
tion Learning  Advisory  Service. 

Higher  Education  Act  Title  II- B 

Posts^^ondary  library  and  information  science .  programs  are  vital 
to  the  training  of  library  professional^and  pamprofessionajs.  This  ac- 
tivity has  been  supported  by  Titl^  H-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Afct- 
which  provides  ^ants  to  postswondary  institutions  or  library  agen- 
cies tp  support  such  training  through  fellowships,  traineeships,  and 
tminee  institutes.  Both  fellowships  and  institute  grants  make  it  pos- 
sible to  target  training  efforts  upon  clearly  identified  need,  For 
example^  minorities  are  underrepresented  in  library  and  information 
science.  There  is  a  strong  eontinuing  demand  for  minority  librarians, 
community  outreach  librarians/  media  specialists,  and  library  auto- 
mation spaDialists  as  projected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  As- 
sistance to  minority  students  has  been  a  high  priority  under  Title 
Il-B  in  recent  years.  Training  institutes  provided  by  Title  H-B  fund-^ 
(ng  are  an  important  and  cost-efiective  way  to  share  specialized  skills 
with  increased  numbers  of  professionals.  The  institutes  provide  an 
efficient  way  to  update  skills  m  patrons'  needs,  library  services,  aiid 
library  t^hnology  change.  One  institute  held  this  year  at  the  New 
York  State  Library  brought  together  representatives  of  statewide  li- 
brary association,  consultants  and  library  school  educators  to  develop 
state-level  pro^ainst  for  continuing  education.  Title  H-B  fellowship 
and  institute  Rinding  in  New  York  State  for  FY  1977  totaled 
$329,000.  Training  monies  also  were  received. 

A' second  important  activity  funded  by  Title  Ihfi  is  the  demonstra- 
tion grant  subprogram.  A  1978  study  commissioned  by  the  U,S,  Of- 
fice of  Education  paints  out  that  "This  is  the  only  federal  program 
for  innovative  library  research  and  demonstration  that  supports  a 
wide  range  of  research  to  imprsve  public  library  services.  It  has 
generated  new  knowledge  about  innovative  approaches  to  network- 
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ing,  serving  ibac'ial  torgat  groups,  utiliiirig  community  resources  and 
new  technology,*'  In  FY  1977,  New  York  State  institutions  received 
demonstration  ninding  totaling  $141,0^.  These  gmnts  can  be  used 
to^  enable  libmrif^  and  consortia  to  accelerate  development  of  com- 
puterized  data  bases.  These  will  facilitate  the  establishmentwiof  a  na- 
tional bibliographic  d^ta  base, 

Recommendattonsi  \  . 
L  To  better  *  meet  the^  library  service  and  information  needs  of 
ethnic  and  bilingual  iDomm unities,  and  to  train  library  profes- 
sionals and  pimprofessionals  to  use  technolo^cal  innovations  in 
library  science,  the  Regents  rwommend  that  Title'  II-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  be  reauthorized  and  funding  Be  in- 
creased. , '  \^  ^ 

2.  To  promote  flexibility  in  funding  for  institutional  needs,  the 
speciflc  percentage  division  qf  the^itle  II-B  allocation  by  activ- 
ity should  be  eliminated  from^^e  Title  II-B  formula. 

3*,  Le^slation  should  provide  for^^ultiyear  funding  of  apprdpriate 
demonstration  projects.  .  %  / 

4.  The  U,S,  Office  of  Education  should  broaden  iti  program  for 
maldng  the  results  of  these  derrionstmtion  projects  available  to 
libmry  administrators.  i 

4lifb|rEdu€aH6n  Act  Title  n-C 

The  work  of  scholars,  students,  and  researchers  jvho^  add  to  the 
available' knowledge  in  all  fields  is  sustained,  by  majpr  resaarch  li- 
braries. These  Include^  academic,  state,  and  public,  or  independent 
research  libraries.  T^eir  collections  make  a  significant  ^contribution, 
to  hi^er  education  and  to  research.  These  collections  also  are  used 
by  others  outside  the  library's  primary  clientele.  .         ^  1 

Research  libraries'  have  received  support  from  Title  Il-C  of  the 
Hi^er  Education  Act.  That  title  was  flrst.funded  in.  FY  1978.  New 
York  State^  received  three  pants  of  the  20  national  ff^nts  including  a 
substantial  amount  of  Rinding  to  assist  the  New  York  State  Library 
and  other  libraries  In  Incorporating  their  monographic  collections 
into  a  national  data  base.  "  ^.      „     "  *    ,  " 

RecotnmendaHon:  %    ^  ^ 

/_  .    -         / -  -        "  .    ,  ^  .....  ^ 

^  ^  As  research  libraries  face  Increased  financial  difflculties,  Tederal 
support  should  be  giy4n  for  the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  dl  dis^ 
ciplines  by  extending  Title  II-C.  '  = 

'=  -■  '/'       ,1      ■        ■  . 

New  Prop^am  for  Employing  New  Technologies 

The  New  York  State  Governor  s  Conference  on  Libraries  pointed 
out  that  technical  developments  can  "signifldantly  sffeci  the  manner 
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local  govemine  bodies  "  Th^  n    f  «nd 
Recommendatjon: 

•mSrl, -"Tf '^"''^  '•'""''^  ^«         -aikbla  for  projects 

 isSSS^Br^'?^^^ 

Disadvantaged  Students  aad  the  In.tlti.tions  that  Serve  Them  " 
■  ally  t'd":^     <nstih.tions  serving  sip,iffcant  numb«„  of  education- 

'ndeIl,  andTitleIV.Partl.ubp^4^da    """^"^  P^^"*-  ^ 

f  r    1  f POstsecondary  education.  Title  HI  gives  spS  em 
^  toUKl  for  oppiteants  when  suah  ussis^JH^^^^"^  - 

authori.es  grants  und  contracts  to  fupport  the  TRK?  ^ 
vantagcd.  All  „f  these  prop^nis  are  desired  to  support  institutl^ 
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in  assisting  disutlvuntaged  postsecondary  students.  Their  purposes 
are  follows; 

•  Talent  Search— identifying  In-schcjol  and  out-of-school  youtXs 
"of  rinancial  or  cultural  nefed  with  an  exceptional  potentiul  tor 
postsecoiidary  educational  tmining"  to  encourage  them  to  com- 
plete  secondary  and  enter  postsecondary  education. 

•  Upward  Bound— providing  skills  trainings  and  motivation  to 
hiidi  school  students  from  low-Income  backgrounds  with  m- 
attetiuate  secondary-school  prepanition  to  enable  them  to  sue 
ceed  in  posts'econdarv  pursuits,  - 

•  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students—providing  reme. 
dO  and  support  services  for  enrolled  co  lege  students  ot  de- 
prived educational,  cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physi. 
cul  handicap,"  or  of  limited  En^ish-speaking  ability. 

Subpart  4  also  offers  three  additional  programs  which  provide  ser- 
vices to  disadvantaged  students  seeking  postsecondary  educational 
opportuniMes.  Two  of  these  prpgrams  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
establish  service  centers  for  disadvantaged  persons  seeking  or  pursu- 
ing  postsecondary  education.  The  first  Is  the  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Center  (EOC)  program.  This  progmm  ofiers  Federal  suppor^for 
^ip  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  ;of  establishing  and  operating  EUCs 
serving  areas  with  high .  concentrations  of  low-income  persons. 
EOCs  assist  die  disadvantaged  In  applying  for  postsecondary  admis- 
sion  and  for  postsecondiyy  rmancla]  assistance.  They  also  provide  tu- 
torial  help  for  disadvantaged  postseconclary  s'-dents.  Centerj  serve 
postsecondaiy  Institutions  by  acting  as  rec.uaing  and  counsehng.. 
pools  to  coordinate  resources  and  staff  assistance  efforts  of  institAi- 
tlons  in  admitting  educationaliy  disadvantaged  persons.  One  of  the 
22  EOCs  establUhed  nationally  is  the  Computer  Based  Educational 
Opportunity  Center  of  The  City  Vnivorsity  of  New  York. 

The  second  Subpart  4  proffam  serving  a  similar  purpose  is  the 
Service  Learning  Center  progmm.  It  offers  Federal  support  for  post- 
seconckry  Institutions  serving  substantial  numbers  of  disa^dvantaged 
shidents.  This  authorization  underwrites  90  percent  oLthe  institu- 
tions' cost  of'providing  remedial  and  other  special  services  to  disad- 
vantaged students.  Participating  studonts  would  receive  modest 
Federal  sllpinds.  This  mithoriziitlon  has  neyer  Ijeen  funded. 

A  final  Tide  IV  proj^am,  related  in  purpose  to  Title  III  provides 
training  for  "stafV  and  leadership  personnel  who  will  speciahze  m  de- 
.    livery  of  services  to  students"  in  the  five  programs  previously  de- 
scribed   Higher  education  Institutions,  public  agencies,  and  non- 
ijrofft 'private  organizations  may  conduct  short-term  training  insti- 
tutes or  Inservice  training  for  such  personnel. 

■    :  [16]  .  ' 
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The  goals  of  Title  IV.  Part  A,  Subpart  6  also  are  similar  to  ihose  of 
Title  III  and  to  Subpart  ^4,  Subpart  6  authorises  direct  co?t-off 
education  payments  to  institutions  of  hi^er  education  under  a  for- 
mula: This  formula  is  l^sed  on  enrollment  and  on  the  number  of 
studenti  at  each  injtitution  receiving  Basic  Educational  Opportunity. 
Grants.  It  also  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of  Supplement^ 
Educational  Opportunity  Crant^  College  Work  Study,  and  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  funds  received  by  the  institution.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  as  much  as  $K0  for  each  Baiic  Grant  r^ipient  plus 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  institutions*  Supplemental. 
Gfant,  College  Work  Study  and  National  Dir^t  Student  Loan 
funds. 

The  program  authorized  by  Title  HI  and  Title  IV,  Subparts  4  and 
6  aim  at  expanding  bm^bs  to,  and  enhancing  success  in,  postsecond- 
ary  education  for  the  disadvantaged!  Yet  they  overlap  with  one 
another  and  with  many 't4ew  York  State  propams.  For  instance^ 
Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search*  and  EOCs  all  »n  provide  services 
to  disadvantaged  youth  with  college  potential.  The  fully  State=fiinded' 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  of  the  .Stote  University  of  New 
York  provide  similar  services.  Numerous  community  agencies,  espe- 
cially in  major  urban  areas,  provide  such  services  as  welL  Tlie  ser- 
vices available  throu^  Special  Services  to  Disadvantaged  Students 
also  are  provided  throu^  New  York  State*s  own  postsecondary  op- 
portunity programs.  Many  of  the  wtivities  of  the  proposed  Service 
Learning  Centers  already  are  partially  subsidized  throu^  the  State  s. 
opportunity  prggrams»  and  many  more  are  sup^rted  by  regular  in- 
stitutional sources.  Occasionally  impro^r  duplication,  such  as  dou- 
ble counting  of  students,  results.  Clearly,  p-eater  coordination  is 
needed  if  the  available  Federal  and  stale  resources  are  to  be  used 
with  maximum  effectiveness  to  increase  postsecondary  access  for  dii- 
advantaged  students. 

Areas  of  overlap  offer  starting  points  for  state-level  coordination  of 
these  similar  state  and  Federal  programs.  For  example,  cost- 
effective  delivery  of  both  state  and  Federal  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged would  be  achieved  by  coordinating  Upward  Bound's  post-12th 
year  summer  progj^m  and  the  New  York  State  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Program's  prefreshman  summer  assistance  to  disadvan^ 
taged  students. 

Consolidation 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act's  Title 
III  and  Title  IV,  Subparts  4  and  6  serve  similar  purposes  and  are 
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targeted  to  the  same  population  of  disadvantaged  students,  Because 
education  of  the*  disadvantaged  is  a  national  policy*  priority,  the 
Regents  urge  consolidation  of  these  authorizations  under  a  new  Title 
to  provide  the  most  efflcient  and  cost-efTective  aid  extending  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunity  to  the  disadvantaged.  The  au- 
thori^tions  frqm  these  pro-ams  should  be  combined  in  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  incentive  prop^am  of  state- Federal  matching.  In  consqlidat- 
ing  these  Titles^  the  new  authorization  should  N  no  leis  than  the 
previous  total  authorization  for  each  categorical  prp^am,  Appropria- 
tions for  the  new  Title  should  equal  the  combined  level  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  appropriation  for  the  categorical  programs  to  be  eonsoH- 
dated. 

Consolidation  of  these  pro-ams  would  provide  more  flexibility  for 
states  which  fund  similar  pro-ams  and  maximize  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged.'  This  would  be  accomplished  by  providing  state- 
level  ctiordi nation  of  both  state  and  Federal  programs  ofTering  such 
seryices.  Administration  through  a  state  planning  process  assures  the 
use  of  Federal  Special  Services  funds  in  an  equitable,  orderly,  and 
nonduplicative  way.  A  state  plan  should  be  required  to  enhance  the 
impact  of  Federal  and -state  funds.  State  planning  will  assure  that  all 
existing  referral  and  service  agencies,  such  as  New  York's  State- 
funded  EOCs  or  community  agencies ,  are  Ment^ed,  strengthen ed^ 
and  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  process.  Additional  resources 
should  be  used  to  create  new  entities  only,  where  no  existing  con- 
stitution adequately  performs  such  tasks. 

.Consolidation  of  these  Titles  should  ensure^  reauthorization  and 
expansion  of  the  Upward  Bound  program.  Once  considered  a  pro- 
totype. Upward  Bound  has  proved  its  efTectivehess.  Economic  con- 
straints on  states  and  localities  ^niake  it  impossible  to  provide  re- 
sources from  ^heii"  narrower  tax  bases  to  replfcate  Upward  Bound  s 
success.  Increased  Fcdeml  assistance  is  required  if  the  propmm's  ob- 
jectives anj  to  be  widely  achieved^  To  insure  more  effective  pro- 
gram administration,  the  new  Title  should  allow  flexibility  for  states 
which  have  established  their  own  criteria  to  deflne  educatiohaliy  and- 
economically  disadvantaged  populations. 

Recommendationsi 

^  ■ 

1,  The  Regents  recommend  that  aid  to  institutions  now  authorized 
by  Title  III  and  by  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subparts  4  and  6  be  placed 
in  a  new,  revised  Title  III,  That  new  Title  should  focus  on  aid 
to  institutions  enrolling  substantial  numt^rs  of  students,  of  all 
ages,  who  are  both  educationally  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged, TTie  new^Title  would  assist  such  institutions  in  serving 
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the  present  academic  and  oultura!  needs  of  these  students  and 
in  pranning  to  adapt  to  meet  their  future  needs. 
2.  The  Regents  recommend  that  the  revised  Title  III  have  three 
parts^ 

(a)  Part  A  would  authoriie  a  program  of  aid  to  states  that  estab- 
Jish  prop-ams  to  assist  public  and  irtdependent  institutions  in 
serving  educationally  and  econoinically  disadvantaged  students. 
Such  an  incentive  program,  similar  Ip  the  State  Student  Incen- 
tive Grant  program,  would  require  states  to  match  Federal 
fiinds  on  a  dollar-for-dollM^  basis.  This  new  program  would  re- 
pluQe  the  pro-am  of  cost-o^instruction  grants  now  authorized 
by  Subpart  6  of  Part  A  of  Title  IV  at  the  authorization  level 
provided  in  the  1972  Education  Aniendments. 

(b)  Part  B  would  authorize  the  programs  now  authorized  by 
Subpart  4  of  Part  A  of  Title  IV,  in  the  following  fonnati 

i.  EOCs  would  be  combined  with  Talent  Search  and  ad* 
ministered  under  a  state  plan  adopted  by  the  state  1202 
commission.  * 

ii.  Upward  Bound  would  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  should  have  the  abilit^^ 
to  adjust  program  eligibility  criteria  under  certain  conditions. 
The  Commissioner  would  nave  dijcretionary  power  to  adjust 
eligibility  criteria  in  states  having  estabUshed  criteria  to  de- " 
fine  the  educationally  and  eccjnomically  disadvantaged  for  po- 
tential postsecondary'  populations. 

iij.  To  devise  procedures  prcA/iding  maximum  cost-efflcieney 
for  the  new  Titie,^  the  U,S.  Commissioner  of  Eduction  would 
be  required  to  contract  with  not  lesifethan  two  or  more  than 
four  state  1202  comrhissions  to  conduct  pilot  projects  for  the 
administration  of  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 
activities,  ' 
iv.  Because  the  activities  of  Service  Learning  Centers  are 
part  of  the  mainstrMm  services  higher  education  institutions 
provide  and  are  used  by  many  students  who  are  not  disadvan^ 
taged,  that  program  should  not  be  reauthoriied.  The  authori- 
zation should  be^^transferred  to  Special  Services  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged and  Talent  Search/Ecrucational  Opportunity  Cen» 
ters,  ^ 
V.  The  authorized  training  activities  should  be  continued  and 
funded.  Eligibility  for  these  activities  should  be  expanded  fn 
include  not  only  those  working  in  fedemlly  funded  programs, 
but  also  those  in  state  oi  institutional  programs  which  (in  the 
judgment  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatibn,  with  the 
advice  of  the  state  1202  commission)  have  essentially  similar 
missions  and  seive  essentially  the  sam^  clientele. 

(c)  Piur.t  C  would  replace  the  present  program  authorized  by 
Title  III,  This  new  pro-am  would  assist  ancl  strengthen  institu- 
tions enrolling  signilicant  numbers  of  educationally  and  econom- 
ically disadvuntaged  students,  and  participating  in  state  pro- 
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grams  for  such  students  eli^ble  frr  support  authorizad  in  Part 
A.  'file  present  authdrimtion  for  Title  III  would  be  retdned  for 
Part  C, 

Student  Financial  Aid  Programs— Title  IV 

Student  asiistance  is  one  of  the  most  eflTactive  ways  to  meet  the 
state  and  national  goals  of  e?cpanding  access  and  choice  to  ensure 
that  no  student  is  barred  from  postsecondary  education  for  economic 
reasons.  Student  ^sistance  is  both  a  state  and  a  Federal  responsibiU 
ity;  An  adequate  student  aid  system  cannot  be  developed  widiout  an 
effective  slate/FederayinstitutiQnal  partnership  in  both  student  aid 
funding  and  delivery. 

The  Regents  are  concerned  esp^ially  that  Federal,  itate,  and  in- 
stitutionarassistance  progi^ms,  together  with  family  contributions,  (It 
into  a  set  of  clearly  defined  long-mnge,  objectives.  Federal  progmms 
should  be  shaped  by  these  guidelines.  Federal  grants  to  students  in 
combination  with  direct  payments  by  itwdents  md  families  should 
equal  half  the  cost  of  posts  wndary  attendance,  Other  Federal  assisv 
taiice  programs,  such  as  loans  and  work  study,  together  with  state 
and  institutional  student  aids  and" family  or  student  loan  obligations, 
should  provide  the  remaining  half  of  postsecondary  student  atten- 
dance costs.  "'" 

Althou^  programs  of  postsecondary  financial  assistance  are  the 
primary  way  in  which  the  Federal  government  provides  postsecond- 
ary support,  states  have  an  import^t  role  to  play.  Even  though 
most  states  now  have  some  form  of  student  assistance  program  and 
Federal  funding  has  increased,  the  concept  of  a  FedlBraystat^ 
institutional  partnership  to  provide  student  aid  ensuring  ^cess  and 
qhoice  to  economically  disadvantaged  students  remains  unfulflUed, 

For  FY  19T9,  FaderaK  appropriations  for  six  major  Title  IV  pro- 
gmms  (Basic  Opportunity  Gmnts,  Supplernental  Edu^tional  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  State  Student  Incentive  Grants,  Guaranjteed  Student 
Loans!  National  D  t  Student  l^ns,  and  College  Work  Study)  ex- 
ceed $5  billion  and  will  serve  approximately  5  million  students. 
Stote  student  aid  prop^ms  will  provide  another  $810  millidn  and  ih- 
stitutionally  funded  programs  will  provide  another  $1  billion.  The 
magnitude  of  these  proems,  in  both  expenditures  and  numbers  of 
students  served,  necessitates  a  closer  relationship  and  understanding 
of  the  program  and  the  roles  of  govern  nents  and  institutions, 

A  continuing  need  exists  for  improvements  in  administration  and 
ccMirdination  of  therprograms  of  student  financial  assistance  contwned 
in  Titie  IV  of  tli^Higher  Education  Act  and  broadened  by  the  Edu-^ 
nation  Amendments  of  ISTfi  and  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assis- 
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tance  Act  of  1978.  Nationd  reviews  conducted  in  1977  revealed  sig- 
nincmnr  pfoblemg  and  weaknesses  in  ihe  administration  of  aid  under 
these  programs^  For  example,  students  must  file  multiple  applica' 
tions  for  Federal  financial  assistance.  The  various  types  of  Federal 
pro-ams  serve  defined  needs,  but  they  must  more  effectively  re- 
lated to  eiich  other  and  more  effectively  provided  to  the  students. 

The  development  of  policy  and  a  growing  portion  of  student  cisis- 
tance  for  postsecoRdary  education  occurs  at  the  state  level  States 
arc  more  closely  involved  with  institutiuns  and  students  than  is  the 
Federal  government,  and  are  able  to  assist  a  wider  range  of  citizens 
and  students.  Because  of  the  states  role  in  the  support  of  education 
and  the  provision  of  educational  opportunity,  states  need  to  have  a 
ma^or  role  in  ^coordinating  student  aid.  Accordingly,  where  feasible, 
information  disseminaUon  and  collection,  processing,  and  prop-am 
administration  for  student  md  should  be  decentralized  to  the  state 
level. 

In  operating  student  assistance  pro-ams,  the  Federal  government 
shoulcl  respect  the  diversity  of  state  structures  and  laws  for  provide 
ing  educational  opportunity.  Federal  laws  and  guidelines  for  student 
assistance  should  not  limit  different  state  approaches  to  achievement 
of  national  goals  of  educational  opportunity. 

Recammendationsi  / 

The  Regents  urge  that  priority  he  given  to  support  of  increased 
funding  for  the  Biisic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  progranii 
which  is  a  national  untitlement  program.  The  RegenU  also  urge  that 
the  Either, student  assistance  progmms  authorized  in  Title  IV  (the 
Supplemental  JEducatioDa!  Opportunfty  Grant  program^  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  program,  the  College  Work  Study  program, 
imd  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program)  be  expanded.  Specffic^ 
recommendations  for  each  of  these  programs  follow, 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
Subpart,!,  Part  A  .  -  , 

.  The  Basic  Echicatioiml  Opportunity  Grant  program  (BEOG)  is  the 
primary  need^msed  jitudent  assistance  program  thmugh  which  the 
Federal  government '(idfills  its  responsibility  to  ensure  access  to 
postsecondary  education., The  BEOG  progmm  is  100  percent  feder^ 
iilly  Rmcled.  It  is  based  on  the  concept  that  all  students  who  need 
Rnancial  aid  to  attend  an  eligible  postsecondary  institution  are  enti 
tied  to,  receive  gnuit  assistance.  Student  eligibihty  is  determined  by 
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the  Federal  government  through  a  cbntractor,  using  an  "eligibility 
index/*  The  index  is  based  on  standard  allowances  as  well  as  on  in* 
come  and  asset  expectations.  Eli^biljty  index  figures  are  made  avaiU 
able  to  the  applicant,  who  is  then  free  to  arrange  v/ith  any  eligible 
institution  for  receipt  of  the  Basic  Gmnt.  TTie  amount  of  such  a  grant 
is  subject  to  limits  hmsed  on  allowable  CDsts  of  attendance  at  the  cho- 
sen institution  and  on  the  eligibility  index.  The  law  provides  for  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  student'  eligibility  and  for  ratable  reduction  in 
years  of  less  than  lull  funding,  Basic  Grants  are  currently  limited  to 
$1,600  or  one-half  of  the  allowable  costs  ef  attendance,  whichever  is 
less.  Hie  OfUce  of  Education  publishes  a  Schedule  of  Payments 
which  relates  the  eligibility  ijulex  allowable  costs  to  arrive  at  in3i- 
vidual  grant  umounts.  In  FY  1979,  the  maximum  grant  will  be 
$1,800.  Total  appropriations  AviU  lie  $2,6  billion. 

The  1978  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Art  altered  the 
BEOC  progran^  significantlv.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  i^ademic 
1979-80,  the  average  Basic  Grant  will  be  $944  nationally  compared 
to  $820  for  academic  1976-77,  Two  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments made  by  that  Act  arei 

1,  Extension  of  Basic  Grant  eli^bility  from  a  maximum  family- 
\  adjusted  ^oss  income  of  $15,000  to  $E5,GO0:  T^is  expanded 

eligibility  in  accomplished  by  lowering  the  income  assessment 
rate  from  the  current  20  percfent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  dis- 
cretionary  income  (and  30  percent  of  all  incomes  over  that  level) 
to  an  across-the-board  10.5  percent  rate. 

2.  Expansion  of.  Basic  Grant  elipbility  for  independent  students. 
Thi,s  is  accoiiriplished  by  treating  their  assets  like  ihosL^  of 
families  >^ith  dependeni  children  and  by  treating  the  income  of 
the  singleMndependent  student  (for  purposes  of  subsistence)  like 
that  of  all  other  students,  ^ 

Despite  these  improvements  in  the  BEOC  proOTm,  several-ftir- 
,  ther  revisions  are  ^needed.  First,  eligibility  should  be  expanded  to 
provide  Rirther  access.  This  should  be  achieved  by  simplifying  the 
eligibility  index.  Calculation  of  assets  should  be  excluded  from  the 
index .  and  allowances  for  other  family  members  in  postsecondary 
education  should  be  increased. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  excluding  the  asset  test  from 
the  elipbllity  index.  Assets  cannot  be  equuted  with  wealth  as  mea- 
sured by  disposable  income.  To  include  the  value  of  nonliquid  as= 
sets,  particularly  a  home,  in  the  calculation  is  inequitable.  Such  an 
asset  test  is  nonverifiable  and  home  values  often  are  misrepresented, 
intentionaliy  and  unintentionally.  It  is  also  diilicult  to  gaugo  the  cur* 
rent  market  value  of  a  home  against  the  purchase  price  from  a  pre- 
vious decade  or  earlier.  Ownership  of  a  home  is  more  often  i^lated 
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tu  whethiT  a  fumily  lives  in  aii  urban  or  nonurban  area  &ian  to  farn- 
ily  finaiitial  strt!ngth.  Similarly,  little  relationship  may  exist  between 
honie  ownership  and  ability  to  pay  posts^ondary  education  costs  in 
the  caj»e  ot  the  .single*parent  family,  Moreoever,  assets  do  not  always 
prodiice  disposable  income.  The  proprietor  of?,  small  busines.^  may 
have  substantial  assets,  yet  realize  little  disposabia  income.  In  re= 
spouse  to  this  inequity,  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  recent  years 
has  increased  the  portion  of  excluded  assets  for  BEOG  eligibility, 
This  uiitiative  has  expanded  BROG  eligibility  not  only  in  such  eases, 
but  also  for  rniddleMncome  families.  More  action  in  this  area  is  as- 
seiitiaL 

Postsecontlary  assiHtance  to  middle-income  families  should  also  be 
linmdiMied  Isy  increLLsing  alkn^  unces  for  other  family  members  enroU 
led  in  |K5stst!Condiiry  education.  Middle- income  families  are  those 
most  likely  to  sufler  financially  under  periods  of  "sibling  overlap*  in 
which  more  than  one  child  is  enrolled  in  pos f secondary  education, 

A  siKw.d  necessary  revision  in  the  Basic  Grant  program  relates  to 
tiie  $I,8(M)  ceiling  0}\  the  grant  award  to  each  student., Although  this 
fnaxiinuin  amount  appears  adequate  for  1979^-80,  the  law  provides 
for  no  increase  in  ^he  maximum  in  subsequent  years.  In  an  era  of 
(loulile  digit  inflation,  the  intent  of  the  law  will  not  be  realized  if 
awards  fail  to  reflect  the  efieets  of  inflation  on  college-going  costs. 
Such  ii  percentage  increase  ranges  from  48  to  87  percent  in  the 
|H*riiK!  friJrn  iicademic  1972-73  to  academic  1978-79 ^ross  all  post- 
sccotularv  st^'tors. 

A  third  cnite^ory  of  revisions  in  the  Basic  Grants  pro-am  is 
needed  to  (sring  student  aid  into  tha  statewide  picture  of  posts ec» 
oncLiry  educational  finance.  Planning  for  student  aid  should  be  an  in^ 
tcgral  part  of  statewide  postsecondary  plannirig  in  order  to  extend 
access  and  choice  of  institutions  to  students. 

L'se  of  a  sin^e  application  for  both  state  and  Federal  grant  pro- 
gnuns  will  facilitate  this  planning  process  .as=.JwelUas==  reduce-. pa-- 
pcrl)ufden  and  turnaround  time.  However,  present  law  permits  onl^ 
the  few  states  which  ofTer  portable  state  awards  to  contract  with  the 
OfFKc  of  Falucation  to  process  applications,  Because  theTr  are  cur- 
rent variations  in,  and  luck  of  parity  mnong,  state  student  aid  pro- 
^nnns,  portability  creates  inequities  in  the  treatment  of  similarly 
sitiuited  students.  Portability  can  also  permit,  or  even  encourage, 
states  to  cNcape  their  responsibilities  for  providing  adequate  access 
to  postsecondary  education.  States  which  tax  themselves  to  provide 
non[)ortal)le  programs  to  fulfill  posts^Hindary  responsibilities  to  their 
residents  shcnild  not  be  denied  the^ benefits  of  partieipation  as  con- 
tractors in  pn>eessing  BEOG  applications. 
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RecomAien^lations!  '  • 

1.  Because  assets  do  not  provide  m\  equitable  measure  of  ability^  to 
pay  J  the  eligibility  indeiMhould  be  shiiplified  to  exclude  them, 

expand  ^slstance-  for  middle-incoirie  .  femiliei^  the  index 
shouldTbe  revised  to  ini  rease  allowances  for  other  family  mem- 
bers in  p>stsecondaty  eduction*  "  I  ' 

2.  The  maximum  BEOC  a\%wd  should  be  $1,800  in  J97^86  as  au^ 
thbrized.  Subsequently  thp  maximum  awnrd  should  be  ad/uste^ 
periodically  to  respond  to  ihe  effect  of  Inflation  on  costs;  of  at- 
tendance        -         \  I 

3.  To  incre^e  efficient  and  effective:  postsecondary  planning  at  the 
state  level  and  tu  avoid,  penalties  to  states  providing  non- 
portable programs^  the  le^lation  would  be  amended  to  permit 
sbites  with  nonportable  aw^ds  to  ontmct  with  the  Office  of 
Education  to  process  Bt^^ic  Gr^nt  application, 


Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
Subpart     Part  A 

The  changes  which  the  Regents  recommend  for  the  3E0G  prov 
gram  would  in  *^rqve  access  to  ^stsecondary  education.  But  equal 
posts^ondary  Jueationar  opportunity  has  two  dimensions;  access 
and  choice.  Access  to  the  postsaeondary  system,  without  regard  tq 
the  type  of  access^  implies  that  elms  status  rather,  than  individuat 
abilities  I  needs  and  career  goals  determines  opportunities  for  hi^rir 
education.  / 

Through  the  Supplemental  Edueatiohal  Opporiunity  Grant 
(SEOC)  propam,  the  Fedeml  govemment  ensures  eligible  students 
access  to  a  ran^of  instituHonal  choices  and  protects  institutional  di^ 
ver^ity.  The  SEOC  prograni  is  a  IM  parcent  federally  funded  pro^ 
gram,  to  aid  ''qualified  students p  who  for  lack  of  financial  means,"  - 
uould  be  unable  to  attend  jwsts^ondary  institutions.  Supplemental 
Grants  ^fe  awarded  to  thole  students  wht;  qualify  for  littltJ  oi  no  as*^ 
sistanee  from  the  Basic  Gmnt  progmm  or  who  nsjd'  assistance  to  at- 
tend a  rt^latively  high^ost  instHutton. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Supplemenra!  Grant,  a  student  must  be 
determined  by  an  iiistitution  to:  . 

1.  Be  accepted  for  enrollment  as  an  undergmduate  or      an  un- 
dergriduaie  in  good  ^ademic  standing;" 

2.  Show  evidence  of  academic  and  creative  promise  and  capabiU 
ity  of  maintaining  good  academic  standing; 

3.  Be  of  exceptional  financial  need;,  and 

4.  Be  unable  to  attend  the  in.^titution  without  such  a  grant. 
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Grants  must  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  financial' 
assistance  awarded  a  student  in  an  academic  year  (including  Basic 
Grants,  Collage  Work  Study,  National  Direct  Student  Loans,  and 
stateiand  private  scholarships)  cir  $1^500,  whichever  is  less. 

For  FY  19f9j  $3^  million  has  been  appropriated  for  Supplement 
tal  Cmnts,  This  m  an  increase  of  $70  milliqn  over  the  FY  1978  ap- 
propriution.  The  growth  of  the  Basic  Grant  pro^m  has  resulted  in 
a  shift  of  an  incre^ing  number  of  Supplemental  Grants  to  students 
from  middle-income  families.  During  1974-75,  5.3  percent  of  Sup- 
plemental Grant  recipients  were  from  families  with  incomes  e?fceed- 
ing  $12.0W.  During  19B-^77,  18,6  percent  of  the  awards  were  to 
students  froni^milies  over  $12,000,  SEOC  ensures  choice  for  these 
middle-income  stu3entl^unable--.to_attend  hi^er  tuition  public  and 
independent  institutions- without  Federal  Assistance.  Many  of  these 
higher  cost  institutions  require  students  to  assume  a  ji^ble  sel&help 
responsibility  before* any  institutional  grant  funds,  including  SEOC, 
'  are  awarded,         .  ^  ^  ^ 

Several  revisions  in  the  SEOC  program  should  be  made  to 
equalize  its  effectiveness  and  broaden  eligihiliry.  Despite  the  intent 
of  the  Supplemental  Grant  ,Xq  ensure  postsecondary  educational 
choice  for  students  in  financial  need,  variations  in  the  cost  of  atten- 
dance among  the  states  have  a  disequaliii^g  effect  on  the  oppor- 
tunities which  SEOG  funds  provide.  Changes  should  be  made  in  the 
SEOC  forrnula  to  reducie  the  substantial  impact  of  interstate  varia- 
tions in  attendanee  costs  oh  the  target  population  of  undergraduates. 
.SEOG  funds  should  be  allocated  tp  the  states  based  on  the  number' 
of  undergraduates  in  the  state  multiplied  by  the  average  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  all  institutions  in  the  state.  Within  these  state  allocar^ 
tions,  the  Federal  government  shbuld  apportion  funds  directly  toj 
eiich  eligil>le  institution  on  the  basis  of  ins^tutional  appHcations^ 
^  Because  the  type  of  student  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education 
uhan^ng,  eligibility  for  SEOG  assistance  should  be:  broadened. 
Thure  are  sipiiflcant  numbers  of  adults^who^ean  benefit  from  post- 
secondary  education.  Society  would  benefit  from  their  increased  .par- 
ticipation. The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Gmnt  prp^ 
gram  requires  that  participaUng  institutions  "make  rigorous  efforts" 
io  seek  out  imd  aid  qualified  youths  of  exceptional  financial  nefed  and 
encounige  them  to  continue  their  education  at  the  posMecohclary 
level.  Postsecondary  institutions  cooperate  with  secondary  schools 
and  nmke  eonditipnal  commitments  of  financial  aid  to  qualified  sec- 
ondary School  students.  In  order  to  expand  pbstsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  adulti*,  a  provision,  should  be  added  to  the 
Suppiernenial  Grant  pro-am,  pamlleling  that  for  qualified  secondary 
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ichool  students  r  Such  a  prbvision,  should  require  institutions  to 
/'make  rii^rous  e&rts"  to  identify  uid  a^^  qualified  persons  of  any 
who  are  pre?c^ptidnal  flnano^  and  to  encoura^  them  to 

continue  ^eir  education  at  the  po^^^ 

To  flccpmraodate  nei^^pes  of 
eapacity  to  beat  diflbre^^  students  must  be  increased. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  auUiorlz^  institutions  to  make  Sup- 
plementkl  Grants  to  less  than  1^^  students.  These  students, 
partteularly  adult  learners  with  other  respdnsibilities,  are  unable  to 
dommit  larger  shares  of  their  time  to  education.;  These  persons 
ml|ht  be  deni^  postsecohdary  edu^tional  opportunity  if  Federal 
assistance  were,  not  provided,  ^    ^  / 

I  H^ommendationsi .  7 

1.  To  equalize  the  efiectiveness  of  the  Supplemental  Grant  pro- 
gram among  states  that  vary  in  their  costs  of  'aftendancei  the 
Regents  recommend  that  the  SEOG  fonds  be  allocated  by 
state  based  on  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  state  muU 
tiplied  by  the  average  cost  of  attendance'^  at  all  postsecoh^ry 
institutions  in  the  state*  The  Fedaml  govennment  should  ap- 
portion funds  within  that  allocation  dlrfectly  to  each  eligible  in- 
stitution^  '  ;  /        \  ^  , 

2.  To  expand  educational  op^rtunitijes  for  adults  and  to  broaden, 
thetf  participation  in  scciety,  a  provision  should  be  added  to 

^  the  Supplemental  Grant  pro-am  to  require  institutions  to' 
''make  rigordui  eflforts"  to  identify  ^d  aid  gualifled  persons  of 
any  age  who  are  of  exception4l  inancial  need,  ^d  to  encour- 
age them  to  continue  thejr  education  at  die  postsecondary 
level. 

3.  The  ^Regents  also  recommend  that  institutions  be  authorized  to 
make  Supplemental  Gmnts  to  students  who  afeltudying  less 
than  half-time.'  /  W 


State  Student  Incentive  0rant  Program  ,  - 
Subpart  3,  Part  A     /  ^ 

Like  SEOG,  the  goals  of  the^'State  Student  Incentive  Grant  pro- 
gram (SSIC)  are  toZ  ensure  equalized  educational  opportunity 
throuj^  choice  and  to  eneouA^  postsecondary  dIversity/SSIG  is  a 
hi^Iy  successRil  Federal  prop^m  which  en^uniges  stated  to'^  de- 
velop or  expand  ^sistimce.  to  "substantially  needy  V  students  attend-^ 
ing.eli^ble  postsecondary  institutions.  SSIC  assistance  Is  provided 
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on  a  50-50  stata/FademI  cpst-sharing  basis  to  stimulata  statas  to 
eonimit  resources  to  posts^ondary  student  ai 

The  FedamI  initiative  throuj^  SSIG  has  had  a  sipiincant  Impact: 
on  the  powth  of  state  efforts ,  partictilar!y'  where  states '  had  minirhal 
programs  or  none  at  all.  Before  SSIG  was  authorized  in  FY  1972,  23 
states  had  gnirit  programs/  In  FY  1979,  all  states  and  territpnes  are 
participating  in  the  SSIGspropam*  Including  state  overmatch,  state 
programs  will  appropriate  approximately  $810  million  in  student 
sistance.  These  state  gmnts  will  assist  oyer  1  million  students,  many% 
of  whom  are  from  middle-income  families.  Individual  student  pants 
are  limited  to*^  1,500  ($750  Federal  share)  per  i^ademic  year.  In- 
J^ew  York  State,  SSIG  funds  pr^ide  partial  support  for  the^Tuition: 
Assistance  Program.  .  *       ;  \ 

Many  positive  features  of  the  program  are  related  to  its  success; 
For  e?cample«  states  have  flexibility  to  administer  the  prdgram  under 
bfoad  FedemI  parameters.  Legislation  provides  that  the  states  use- 
the  funds  for  students  on  the  bi^is  of  flnancial  need.  In  doing  so, 
states  may  comply'  with  state  policy  within  Federal  criteria.  States 
are  responsible  for  awarding  ^antSs  subject  to  review  of  selection 
criteria  by  the  U/S.  Commissioner  of  Education .  EflBcient^^mpim^ 
administration  is  provided  because  Federal  and  state  funds  can  be 
handled  jointly/  Moreover^  aid  is  distributed  equitably  among  th^. 
states  on  the  basis  of  student  enrollment.  Because  of  SSIG  s  flexibil- 
ity and  past  success,  increased  funding  for  the  program  should  gen- 
erate additipna!  state  matching  money >        ^  ^ 

Despite  these  improvements  in  the  propunij  the  ceiling  on  indi-  ' 
vidual  grants  has  not  been  raised  since  SSIG  was  first  authorized  in 
1972.  The  impact  of  inflation  on  postsecondary  education  costs  has 
been  substantial  in  this  six-year  period  (See  Table  A)*  Percentage 
increases  in  costs  of , postsecondary  attendance  for  both  resident  and 
commuting  students  in  all  postsecondary  sectors  ranged  from  48 
percent  to  87  percent  in  the  period  from  agadefnip  1Q75^7.^  tn 
academic  1978-79.  Greatest  incre^es" were  for  attendance  costs  to 
^uch  students  attending  private  two-year  postsecondary  institutions r 
The  mean  pefc^ritage  increase  in  these  costs  to  Both  types  of  stu- 
dents i^  alL  sectors  was  65  percent  during  this  period*  Given  these 
effect^,  of  influtilbn  on^co^ts  of  posts^ondary  attendance,  it  appears ' 
i  nco"^ gpio  us FY  1 979  t ha t  the  S S 1 0^  ce  il  in  g  am o u n t-^wil  1  be Jaweri 
than  ^he  maximum.  Basic  Grant.  Without  adjustments  to  reflect 
nationwide  economic  trends*  the  goals  of  the  SSIG  prop'am  cannot 
be  met.  ' 
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Recomtnendatiotii 

In  order  to,  reflect  the  effect  of  infltttion  on  postsecohdary  ediica- 
^tipn^eqsts  ovgi; 

ceiling  on  jndividual  student  SSIC  gmnts  be  raMed  to  $1,S00. 
The  College  Work  Study  PFO^am^ — ^Fart  C 

.  The  College  Work" Study  prop-am  (CWS)  originated  in  1964  as 
part  of  the  poverty  propmrn's  "Economic  Opportunity  Act,  The  U,S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  received  foirnal  authority  for  the  pro-"^^ 
gram  in  1965  and  CWS  was  rTOonstituted  as         of  the  Higher 
Education  Act's  Title  IV  in  1968.''  The  1972  Education  Amendments 
.deleted  the  original  low^^ihcome  eligibility  requirement,  from  thm^ 
prop^m.  ^  Replying  ^that  Jow-income  requiremfent  was  preferred  as- 
sistance for  students  in  "peatest  financial,  need"  as  determined  by 
the  institution.  Also  included  \^  an  avowed  intent  to  increase  eligi-^ 
bility  for  middle-income  students,  particularly  those  enrolled:  in 
higli-cost  posts^ondary  progmms. 

The  College  Work  Study  pmp-am  is  an  80  percent  Fedeml  and  20 
percent^institutional  cost-sharirig  prog^m  of  institutional^- support, 
CWS  provides  part-Hnrie  and  vacation  period  employment  for  stu- 
dent. Studenti  elipble  for  this  self-help  pmgram  "work  their  way" 
through  postsecon^ry  edu4*atidn  with  Federal  and  insHtutionarassis- 
t^ce,  Postsecondary  institutions  make  wqfk  ^signments  available  to 
their  students.  These  Jobs  include,  wher^  possible*  educatibnaHy 
significant  work.  All  eam^np  from  this  employment  must  be  applied 
toward  the  students'  cost  of  attehdance  to  supplement  available  aid 
from  the  Basic  Grant  prop^m  and  iM her  sources.  Distribution  of  aid 
is  simlJsr  to  that  fqf  ' the  Supplemental  Educationar  Opportunity/'^ 
Cnint  prpgram.  Wages  are  p^d  to  students  by  the  instihitlon  (or  b^'  i 
participating  off-campus  employers)  based  on  current  hourly  rit^s. 
The  insfitutlon  or  agency  contributes  20  pereent  of  the  wages^paifl^ 
and  arrangunfients  are  made  for  withholding  of  income  taxes.  Institu- 
tions must  matntaiu4heir  previous  overall  level  of  student  assistance  ; 
in  order  to  paftlcipateV  / 
CWS  has  ads^ntages  both  for  students  and  institutions./ Student  ' 
'  needing  assistance  ire  spared  the  difflcMlty  of  a  job  search  and  'aie 
prpvided  with  work  schedules  which  accommodate  their  acadeinic  > 
schedules.  Through  CWS,  they  are  able  to  contribute  to  their  owii  : 
academic  support,  bfUm  through  work  assi^ments  related  to  their 
career  g^ls,  'Work  Study  ilso  is  a  form  of  institutional  aid.  Postsec- 
ondary  institutfons  receive  iubstunHal  amouAts  of  heeded  work  per- 
formed at  a  fraction  of  its  market  value. 
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Oemand  for  jhis  prbgram  F^s  pown  signiflcantly.  This  is  espe- 
ci^ly  true  since  the  1972  Education  Amendnienti  expanded '?both  in^ 
stitutiorial  and  student  eligibijity.  The  newly  |JigibIe  students  in- 
-eluded  those  -attending  ;al  least  ha^^^^  Hie  1972  lepslaflon  also 
redefined  the;  test  of  need  to  include  more  middle-inconie  students. 
With  college  posts  at  some  campuses  ^approximating  $7,0W  annually, 
CWS  Thas  assisted  a  large  number  of  middle-income  students  in  re- 
cent years.  In  1976-77,  about  28  percent  of  CWS  fiinds  .went  to 
stujdents^vvhose  family  income  exceeded  $12,0OT* 
'^Althpu^i  the  FY"  1979  appropriation  of^ $550  million  for  College 
Work  Study  represents  a  S115  million  increase  over  the  FY  1978 
amount,  the  Regents  urge  further  expansion  of  diis  highly  successful 
self-help  program.  Costs  of  attendance  at  a  four-year  public  and  in- 
dependent institution  in.academia  197^79  are  $3^273  and  $5,298, 
respectively.  The  Regents  stress  the  importance  o^roviding  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  allows  students,  particularly  middle^lass  stu» 
dents  with  entry  level  skills,  to  su^ort  their^i  postsecondary 
academic  experience  throu^  ^useful  work  of  benefit  to  postsecondary 
institutions.  In  order  effectively  to  target  funds  to  eligible  students 
and  to  accommodate  inteigtate  cost  variations,  the  Regents  recom- 
mend that  CWS  funds  be  distributed  to  institutions  on  .(he  same 
formula  as  recommended  for  Supplemental  Grants. 

Recommendationi  "  ^ 

The  Regents  recommend  that  the  College  Work  Study  program 
be  expanded  and  that  the  same  procedure  used  for  distribution  to 
institutions  of  Supptemental  Gmnt  funds  be  used  to  distribui^  CoU 
lege  Work  Study  fiinds.  \ 

Student  Loan  Programs^GSLP  and  NDSL  ^  \ 

Two^major  Federal  student  loan  progmms  are  authorized  by  me 
Higher  Education  Act.  These  arf  the  Guaranteed  Student  .  Lo^n 
Pnigrani  (CSLP)  and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL)  pr^ 

grap^  ^ 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program — Part  B 

Created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  is  the  larger  student  Joan  program.  CSLP  re- 
fers  to  l>Dth  state  and  private  nonprofit  ^aranteed  pro-ams  and  to 
the  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan  progrdm  (FISL). 

Through  the  QSLP,  oipital  is  provided  by  participating  lending 
institiitions  such  as  banks,  credit  unions,  and  insurance  companies. 
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For  students  who  qualify/interest  under  GSLf  is. paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  Viuring  in-sehool,  grace  and  specifled  defernient 
periods,  .Federal  loan  ftinds  are  available  to  pay  reinsumnGe  claifns 
on  student  loans  insured  under  Federal  criteria  o  d  guaranteed  by  a 
state  agency  against  death,  disability  arid  defoult.  " 

jCSLP  provides  more  assi^anee  to  middle-income  familjejr  than 
ai^  other  program.  During  1976-77,  23.8  percent  of  borrowers  were 
from  fcmilieH  with  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more.  The  Education  ^ 
Amendments  of  1976  increased  the  loan  interest  subsidy  ceiling  from 
a  family-adjuited  gross  , income  of  $15,000  to  $25. TOO.  The  1978  ^ 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  completely  removed  the  co;i' 
cept  of  an  income  ceiling  for  the  interest  subsidy.      \  ; 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1S76  also  made  signiflcant  changes  , 
in^the  administmtion  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program/  - 
These  changes  were  designed  both  to  enHance  its  atiractis^ness  to 
students  and  Jo  lendfers,  Strbnger  controls  were  provided  to  limit  de- 
faults and  minimize  abuse.  For  example,  three  levels  of  loan  reinr 
"surance  for  state  guarantee  agencies  were  authoriied.  States  may 
qualify  for  higher  reinsurance  levels  if  they  meet  specific  Federal 
oiiteria  throu^^  supplemental  guarantee  ap-eements.  One  of  tKe  re= 
quirements  for  such  an  a^eement  is  the  insurance  of  loans  made  by 
eligible  postseeondary  institutions.  Further,  as  the  Regents  recom^  ■ 
mended  in  1976,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976  prohibited  the  " , 
dtecharge  of  Guaranteed  Loans  through^banta-upficy.  for  five  ye^s  foN 
lowing  the  commencement  of  a  repayment  obligation  :    \^  y 

National  Dtrecl  Student  Loan  Program— Part  E 

The  iNational  Defense  .Education  Act  of  1958  created  the  National 
DefenHe  Student  I^an  pro-am  (NDSL),.  NDSL  was  fransferred  to 
Title  IV.  Part  E,  of  the  Hi^er  Education  Act  and  renamed  the  Na-  ^ 
tional  Direct  Student  Loan  program  in  1972.  Under  NDSL,  the  Fed-  ^ 
eral  government  contributes  90  percent  of  the  ^principal  fora  revoly.,  . 
ing  loan  fund  at  each  ^ticipating  institution/  Institutional  fundi-  ' 
cf^mprise  the  remaining  10  percent.  About  40  percent  of  all  ftinds 
euWently  being  loaned  are  drawn  from  collections.  Student  need  for  ^ 
Numi  a  loan  is  determined  by  campus  financial  aid  officers.  Needs- 
analysis  meiisures  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
are  Wd  to  malce  sifth  determinations.  These  measures  are  similar 
to  thWe  used  in  ather  "college-based"  pro-ams  (Supplemfental  Edu- 
cationul  Opportunity  Wmnt  and  College  Work  Study  programs). 
Loans;  in  an  aggregiite  amount  not.ao  exceed  $10,000,  are  made  ^ 
available  on  a  low-mterest,  incrfemehtal  repayment  basis.  Repayment  ' 
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of  principal  ii  deferfed  until  the  completion  of  the  itudent's  course 
of  study^  Dafermls  also  are  dllowad  during  ^rWn  fomis  of  publlQ 
service  ampl6yTnent,Jrincrpal  may^be  for^ven  up  to  100  percent  of 
the :  amount  terrowed  if  the  student  elects  to  enter  certain  spe- 
dalized  fle|ds  of  teaching  for  ipecifled  periods  of  time. 

^Sihce  lb  Inception,.  NDSL  has  undergpne  a  number  of  changes. 
Originally,  ii  desipied  to  encourage  students  to  enter  te^hing. 
As  educational  circumstances  changed/' sordid  NDSL.  Gurrentiyi  the 
program  ofTirs  ipecial  ehcouragement  through  loan  cancellation  only 
to  those  teaching  in  economicatly  deprived  are^  or  to  those  teaching 
the  handicapped.  Concern  for  the  student  with,  financial  need  always 
has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  progmm,  but  the  deflnitibn  of  need  has 
cbanged^over  time.  In  the  late  1960sj  NDSUfonds  were  targeted  to- 
low-income  famillesV ,  I^ter,  Confess  directed  that  pd  Ainds  be 
made  available  to  any  student  with  "social  financial  needXln  1972, 
Congress  ^rmed  that  any  student  who  needed  a  loan, to  pursue  his 
or  her  bourse  of  study  would  be  eligible  for  a  NDSL.  NDSL  has 
evolved  over  the  years  to  become  a  general  pur^se  loan  prograrn 
serving  a  student  population  similar  to  that  served  by  the  larger 
GSLP.  \ 

Unfortunately^  abuse  controls  similar  to  those  established  fc 
GSLP  in  1976  do  not  exist  for  NDSL.  High  default  rates  occur  in 
that  program..  National  reviews  conducted,  in  1977  revealed  .slgnift= 
cant  levels' of  improper  adfhinistmtion  and  abuse.  It  is  imperative, 
that  loans  as  a  significant  form  of  student  aid  not  be  Imperiled  by 
abuse  and  pwr  administration. 

Consolidation  ^ 

''Both  GSLP  and  NDSL  provide,  or  have  evolved  to  provide,  gen-, 
eral  purpose  assistance  to  similar  populations.  Hiere  are,  however, 
some  differences  in  these  programs  including  some  criteria  for  stu- 
dent elipbiliiy,  provisions  for  loan  cancellation,  and  interest  rates,- 
These  differences '  may  result  in  unequal  treatment  for  students  In 
similar  economic  circumstances  depending  on  the  loan  progrmm 
available  ^to  them. /rhe  patchwork  of -complex  student  credit  pro- 
grams causes,  confusion  for  students  who  ultimately  must  repay  the 
loans.  The  current  system  of  multiple  Federal  loan  proems  serving 
similar  populations  also  contributes  to  ineffective  administration.  ' 

In  order  to  eliminate  confusion,  Inequities,  and  ineffective  admin- 
istration, the  Regents  recommend  Qonsolldatioh  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Progmm  and  the  canri pus-based  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  propani  as  outlined  below.  Tie  recommended  consolida^ 
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_  tion  syitem  provides  simplification  for  students.  Past  loans  may  be 
consolidated  and  interest  rates  equalized,  Tlie  systejn  assures  'that 
those  most  in  need  will  receive  l^n  assistance,  while  it  peririits  the 

/  program  to  aceommodate.  adult  learners  unable  to  commit  large 
.  shares  of  their  time  to  postsecondary  education.  This  consolidation 
system  also  allovi^  e^ 

markit©d\alue  of  notes  available  to  institutions.  lustitutionaf^pital 
^  now  tied  up  in  the  NDSL  fund  would  be^reed  under  the  plan  since 
•%  the  Federal  share  of  that  fund  would  operate  as  a  one-time  re- 
stricted  ^ant  tp  the  institution.  TTie  postsecondary  institution  then 
would  determine  whether  to  use  such  fiinds  in  its  l^n  prp^ani  or 
that  of  a  financial  institution  or  state  loan  agency.  More  eflfeptive 
udministration  would  be  achieved  throu^  consolidatibn  by  retaining" 
th^GSLP  administrative  powers  for  state  Ic^n  agencies,  flnancial  ia» ; 
stitytions,  and  postsecondary  institutions  and  by  restricting  the  mar- 
keting  of  notes  to  the  wridunt  peeded  for  new  loans  for  the  current 
academic  year.  . , 

Current  relationihitss  between  demand  for  teachers  and  the  sup-  . 
.       ply  of  new  teachers  indicate  no  need  for  the  current  NDSL  cancella- 
tion provisions  in  consolidating  these  programs.  If  cancellation  of  ^ 
loans  for  specified  kinds  of  employment  is  deemed  by  Congress  to 
be  in ^the  national  interest,  the  presei\t  NDSL  provisions  relating  tb^ 
\^  teaching  should  be  replied  by  provisions  for  cancellation  for  service 

,  in  programs  such  as  the  Pe^e  Corps  or  VISTA. 

,  There  are  a  number  of  other  categorical  student  loan  progmms 
which  are  authorized  by  Federal  law.  An  example  is  the  Health 
Education  Assistance  Loan  pro-am  authoriied  by  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act/  If  NDSL  and  GSLP  are  consoli- 

^  dated  in  a  new  guaranteed  loan  program,  other  categorical  higher 
t|ducation  student  loan  pro-ams  ultimately  should  be  inciuded  in 

/that  program,  - 

Recommendation:  *  _ 

The  Regents  recommend  that  the*  Guaranteed  Student  L^n  Pro-  j 
gram  and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  program  be  consolidated 
into  a  new  Federal  guaranteed  loan  program.  The  new  guaranteed 
loim  pro-am  would  be  based  on  the  following  principles: 

A.  Students  requiring  loans  of  necessity  (ineludirig-those  studying 
%  less  than  half-time)  should  have  subsidized  arid  guaimnteed 
loans  available  to  supplement  grant  funds.  Such  students, 
however,  should  be  able*  to  rely  on  grants  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent jxissible  during  their  first  two  years  of  study. 
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State  loan  agencies,  flnaneial  institutions^  and  postsecondary  in=  ; 
stitutions  should  eaqh  have  a  substantid  role  in  the  adniinistra-^ 
.   tiori  of  the  program  and  he  provided  with  the  msans  to  recover 

their  appropriate  costs  of  administratfon^^ 
C .  Funds  available  for  student  1m  he  expanded. 

:7lie  proposed  guamnteed  loan  piogram  would  have  the  following 

features:    -  -        -  ..  .....     .  „......;.,....   

1)  National  Direct  Student  Loan  notes  will  be  marketable  thjrou^, 
,an  agency  siniilar  to  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
and  me  mil  marketed  value  will  be  available  to  me  instltutioh 
marketing  the  notel- The  postsecondary  institution  will  deter- 
niirie  whether:  sueh  funds  will  be  used  in  its  own  l^n  progrannf 
or  in  that  of  a  flnandial  inititution  or  the  state  loan  agency, 

2)  An  institution  would  be  authorized  to  .market  NDSL  and  other 
notes  only  to  m  amount  needed  to  make  new  loans  for  the  cur- 
rent.academic  year.         .  #  \  , 

3)  If  wi  institution  were  unable  to  receive  sufflcient  capitd;  by 
marketing  NDSD  or  other  notes  to  make  new  loans  at  the  level 

^  needed*  Federal  appropriations  ^ would  make  up  the  .short^^falli 
This. probttbly  would  not  require  Fedeml  contributions  greater 
thkn  the  present  NDSL  level  of  $310.5  millibn,  and  possibly 
si^'ficantly  Jess.  . 

4)  The  market  value  of  notes  held  by  an  institution  that  closes 
would  be  made  available  to  the  state  loan  agencypf  the  state  in 
whidh  it  is  l^ated. 

5)  Existing  loan  cancellation  provisions  of  the  Natiqnil  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  program  for  students  who  enter  teaching  would  be 
eliminated  and  cancellation  would  be  authorii^d  ori5^  for  deith 
or  disability  aj  currently  provided  under  the^Guamnteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Progmm/. 

6)  Borrowers  would '  be  permitted  to  cohsolidata  current  NDSL 
and  Giiaranteed'^/Loan  nptes  despite  the  propams  different 
interest  rates.  T}{to  would  be  accomplished  by  replacing  NpSL^ 
notfis  with  notes^under  the  hew  guamnteed  loan  progranino 
equalize  interest  T rates ^  Jhe  U.S*  Commissioner  of  Eduction 
would  require  that  a  bofrrpwer  pay  only  a  portion  of  n  Direct 
^Loan  in  converting  it  to  a\new  guamriteed  Iban  prog/^m.  The 
balance  of  the  Direct  Loan  would  be  cancelled. 


AdmlnlstrsHve  Costs  Allowances  \' 

Sectioris  411(d),  4i8{e),  and  493  \ 

,       ■  ^  \       "  "    \  " 

Pa>TTient  of  administrative  allowar-Citsv  to  institutions  are  authorized 
by  three  sections  of  Title  IV.  Section  4U(d)  refers  to  payments  made 
to  institutions  under  the  Basic  EducaUoniL  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
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S  gram^  Section  42S(e)  refers  to^payments  made  under  the  Guaranteed- 
Student  Loan  Program.  Section  493  refers  to  payments  mide  to  an 
institution  participating  in  the  Supplemental  Educational  lOpportu*- 
nity  Grant.  College  Work  Study,  or  National .  Direct  Student  Loan 
propams.  .         '  ■ 

During  1977,  national  review*  of  the  administrtition  of  shideht  fi- 
nancial aid  provided  under  Tide  IV  revealed  significant  levels  of  im- 
proper  use  of  funds,  and  In  some  eases,  dlegatioris  of  fraud.  A  maioi- 

'  problem  Identified  in  these  reviews  Is  inadequaiti^  student  financial' 
aid/accounting  systems^and  procedures  at  po.stsecondary  institutions 
Inadequicy  of  instltutiona!  procedures  and  controls  has  made 
pq.ssible— and  even  encouraged— abuse  and  fraud 

It  is  esserttlal  that  Federal  student  aid  fi-nds  be  used  t/sui&tirt 
those  students  who  need  the  aid  which  these  pro-ams  provide  and 

,  who  are  eligible  for  it  under  statute  and  regulation.  Misuse  of  fiinds 
not_only  leads  to  ,  unnecessarily  hi^  expenditures  of  taxpayers' 
funds,  but  also  deprives  those  who  should  receive  aid  of  their  proper 
assistance.  The  Regents  are  convinced  Uiat  mwhanisms  miis^'be  es- 
.  tablished  to  assure;  that  postsecondary  institutionar  systems" and  pro- 
codures  ;promote  the  proper  use  of  student  aid  and  discourage 

.  abuse.  '  - 

A  basis  for  such  mechanisms  currently  exists  in  the  administrativtf  « 
cost  allowances  authorized  to  _,be  paid  to  Institutions  by  sections 
411(d),  438(e).  imd  493;  There  also  is  a  precedent  that  may  be  used 
to  guide  the  development  of  such  mechanisms.  The'i976  Education 
Amendments  changed  the  provisions  of  Federal  reinsurance  of 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  guaranteed  by  a  state  guaranteed  agency  ' 
Tins  amendment  eitablished  80  percent  reinsurance  as  a  floof^  and 
sot  standards  under  which  an  agency  qualified  for  M  percent  of  100 
percent  reinsurance.     I  .  ' 

Reconimendatjoni    ^    ^  " 

The  Regents  recommend  that  a  concept  now  used  with  the  rein- 
surance  of  loans  be  applied  to  payment  of  administrative  cost  allow- 
ances  to  institutions  under  sections  411(d),  ,  428(e)  and  493  The 
.  idlo^ancfc  level  should  be  set  as  a  reinsurance  floor.  Provisions 
.  should  be  made,  for  two  or  more  higher  levels  of  ailowance  for  in- 
stitutioiis  installing  and  operating  student  aid  and  accounting  sys- 
lems  and  procedures  that  meet  Federal  standards  to  promote  the 
proper  use  of  such  aid  and  to  discourage  abuse.  The  establishment  ' 
of  .such  a  system  of  allowances  will  help  ensureaccountablilty  for  the 
proper  use  of  student  Institutional  operations  will  be  Vninimized 
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Educational  Information  Centers  % 
Subpart  5  of  Part  A 

Subpart  5^of  Part  A  of  Titla  IV  authorizes  Educational  Inforniation 
Centers  to:  be  conducted  by  .states  under  an  approved  state  plan, 
the  Centers  provide  "infofniation,  guidance,  counselirigi  and  refer- 
•  ral  services  for*  aJI  persons  '  in  order  to  identify  postsecondary  and 
tmining  oppQrtunities.  This  jervice  includes  tKe  identification  of  fi- 
nancial ddT  corn  j^tehcy-bused  learning,  and  remedial  opportunities. 
For  FY  1979,  $3  million  haii  been  appropriated, ,  \ 

.-Recpnimendation:  '  ' 

^^i,  The  Regents  r^ommend  that  Subpart  5  be  continued  aiid  that  the 
stnte  plan  for  Educational  Information  Centers  be  coordinated  with 
that  fprffTalftnt  Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Com- 
fjnunfty  Services  and  Continuing  Education,, and  other  similar'pro- 
gramir  and  administered  through  state  1202  com^mission,  "  ' 

Educatipn  and  the  World  of  Work 

Several  programs  nf  the  Higher  Educationai  Ac£  are  designed  to 
bring  together  education  and  the  world  of  work^  including,  the  Col- 
lege Work  Study  progmm  (Part  C  of  Title  IV)  and  the  Coopemtive 
^Education  Program  (Tide  VI H).  In  addition,  in  Subpart  3  ,of  Fart  A 
of  Title  I,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes  support  fonpro- 
gru!ns^,of  Vbcational  guidance  and  counseling,   \   ■  . 

Thig  Regetits  beUeye-Uiafrrpro|5ranjs  to  acquaint  postsecondary  stu- 
dentKWtth  the  world  XiJL.^work  g^nnot  be  fully  effective  unless  a 
specific  mechanism  is  ^pffMn  place  to  coordinate  the  e^rts  au- 
thorized. We  urge  that  such  a  mechanism  in  the  form  of  umbrella 
programs  be  provided  in  statute  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such 
eflbrts.  * 

Reeommendatloni. 

Tlie  Regents  recommend  amendment  oFIhe  Higher  Education  Act 
to  au\hpri'£e  po^secohdary  institutions  to  create  utTibrella  programs, 
Th^e  pnigrams  would  coordinate  activities  under  the  College  Work 
StUd^  md  Cdoperative  Education  program^  and  under  the  Voca- 
tionaf  Guidance  and  Counseling  provisions  of  the  Vocational 'Educa- 
tion Act.  Under  this  authorisition,  an  institution  or  a  consortium.of 
institutions^  would  sign  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Educution  to  establisli'a  coordinating  ofUce.  That  ofUce,  in  conjunc- 
tion iwith  the  iiiHtitutibn's  fiujulty  and  f^tudents  and  with  perspective 
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employers,  would  be  respon?iible  hr  the  cxjordiuaied  planning  and 
--^jiHli^aUnn  of  ftinds  under  the  three  programs,  InstitutionH  would  re^ 
cuiVesm  administrative  allowance  for  partial  funding  of  such  oRices. 

Complementary  Assistance  for  Postsecondary  Students 
Overview 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  cost  of  postsecondary  education  has 
spiraled  upward.  Recognition  of  this  trend  has  led  to  state  and  Fed- 
eral programs  which  help  to  defray  education  costs  for  Inw-income 
students,  .  As  economic  conditions  have  changed,  middleMncorne 
families  have  lost  larger  shares  of  their  spendable  income  to  infla- 
tion, 7liese  fumilies  also  carry  a  heavy  lax  burden  to  provide  public 
services.  Parents  in  the  middle-income  bracket  now  face  great  dif- 
ficulties in  rmancing  postsecondary  education,  particularly  if  more 
than  one  child  is  attending  a  postsecondary  institution.  At  present, 
students  fr  i  middle-incoige  fomilies  receive  few,  if  any,  benefits 
from  entitlement  programs  such  as  BEOG  and  New  York  States 
Tuition  Assistance  Pm^am  which  they  help  to  finance. 

Tax  Deferment 

Middle-income  parents  may  be  assisted  in  providing  postleeond- 
ary  education  (ar  their  children  through  a.  ^ystem  of  tax  deferment. 
New  York  State  has  displayed  initiative  in  this  are  .,  TTie  State  tax 
law  has  been  changed  to  authorise  Parents  and  Students  Savinp 
(PASS)  plan  accounts.  Under  this  plart,  taxpayers  may  establish  a 
tiix^sheltered  account  to  pay  for  their  dependents'  Riture  postsecond- 
ary education,  contribute  to  it  up  to  $750  per  year,  and, exclude  thp 
yearly  contribution  from  their  ^ross  income,  for  State  tax  purposes. 
Disbursements  from  the  frinci  are  taxed  as  part  of  the  income  of  the 
recipient  jtudent  at  ihe  time  he  or  she  attends  col 


Recommendation: 

Since  the  PASS  plan  has  been  established  under  state  tax  law,  it  is 
essential  that  it  l>e  ihcorporated  in  the  Federal  personal  income  tax 
law.  The  Regents  recommend  that  the  PASS  plan  be  authorized  in 
Federal  legislation  at  a  cuntribution  level  indexed  to  the  amount  of 
tfje  Federal  income  t^ix  exemption  so  that  it  can  be  truly  workable. 
The  Regents  have  urged  Con^ss  tcf  include  PAS3  as  part  of  its  tiuc 
relief  legislation.  . 
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Tuition  Tax  Credit 

IiittTV-St  has  l)eeii  growing  in  providing  t^Lx  relief  in  the  form  of  tax 
ereclits  Ibr  inidtlle-income  parents  with  chihlren  enrolled  in  postsec* 
ondary  education.  During  the  95th  Congress,  a  coinpronusu  Tiiition 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1978  was  reported  out  by  a  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Comniittee  but  subseciuently  rejected  by  the  House.  That  bill 
allowed  a  tax  eredit  e(|ual  to  M  percent  of  tuition  paid  up  to  a  ceib 
kig  of  $100  in  1978.  $150  in  1979,  $250  in  1980  and  198L  'Tuition 
paid  "^  was  defined  as  tuition  actiially  paid,  net  of  any  aid  not  include 
able  in  gross  ineorne.  Such  credit  was  riot  to  exceed  the  total  tax 
due.  Tuition  tiix  credit  under  this  proposal  was  available  for  fidUtime 
under^aduate  study  in  1978  and  1979,  and  for  full-  or  ^alf-time  un- 
dergraduate study  in  subs^'^|uent  years."  Persons  eligible  for  tuition 
tux  credit  included  relatives  or  nonrelatives  paying  undergraduate 
tuition  or  sulf-supporting  student^  svith  \sueh  tuition  expehses.  If  two 
persons  contributed  to  the  undergraduate  tuition  payments  of  a  stu- 
dent, the  credit  was  prorated.  No  credit  was  allowed  for  graduate 
study.  Credit  for  undergraduate  study  terminated  in  198L 

Despite  the  number  of  tuition  tm  relief  proposals  made,  the  95th 
Congress  wits  unable  to  rea^h  agreement  on  a  compromise  measure. 
However^  enactment  of  a  tax  refiirm  packiige  ui'iderscored  tax  relief 
as  a  major  national  priority^  The  Regents  urge  the  96th  Congress  to 
pass  im  miiendment  w^hich  would  include  the  cost  of  post  secondary 
education  services  as  a  part  of  Utx  relief  The  Ixmefits  from  tax  relief 
for  |K)stseconda»T  education  costs  will  jiccrue  lx)th  to  fiimilies  and  to 
^  inrtitutions  of  higher  education. 

Several  variations  of  tiix  relief  have  bien  advanced.  The  most 
prominent  are  tiis.  deductions^  tiix  credits,  tax  defermenlSi  amortized 
tax  credits,  and  tax  credi^deiluction  options.  ^ 

A  tiix  deduction,  which  lowers  the  amount  of  taxable  income, 
would  provide  some  relief  for  middle- income  taxpayers.  No  recent 
bills  incorporating  a  tax  duduetion  have  generated  widespread,  sup- 
port. 

A  tax  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  u  credit  against  tax  liability. 
After  an  individual  s  tiixes  iire  calcuhited,  tax  credits  are  subtracted 
frcim  the  amount  owed.  Creilils  can  l)e  targetecl  on  iiiiddle-incomci 
grcUips  by  graduating  the  umount  of  credit  at  the  higher  income 
levels.  Tax  credit  phms  are  simple  and  involve  almost  no  administra- 
tive costs.  The  nuijor  disadvantage  of  a  t^ix  creclit  is  that  it  offers  no- 
thirig  i^)  low  income  families  with  little  or  no  tiix  liability.  However, 
these  sfudents  already  have  iiccess  to  many  forms  of  aid, 

Ainortixed  tax  credits  are  not  considered  seriously  l^cause  the 
^  administrative  costs  would  be  high  for  relatively  little  benefit.  Uke 
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thu  deducHon,  the  tax  credit  or  duckiction  option,  one  of  which  a 
taxpayer  could  choo?je,  has  not  gf*nerated  wide«jprea(l  support  in  re- 
cent yearn.  The  ta:t  deferment  concept  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Regents  in  the  form  n(  the  New  York  State  Parents  and  Students 
Savings  Fhm  and  would  be  a  suitable  supplement  to  a  tuition  tax 
credit. 

The  tax  credit  has  great  potential  for  meeting  the  needs  of  parents 
and  institutions.  It  would  serve  these  goals:  ' 

L  Assisting  middle-income  families  to  finance  the  education  of 
their  children; 

2.  Aiding  postsecondary  institutions  to  recruit  students  from 
rniddle*incbme  families;  and 

3,  Promoting  eeonomic  stability.  r.f 

These  goals  are  irslerrelated,  Mont  middleMncome  fumilies  hope  to 
educate  theis  children,  but  the  costs  are  increasingly  high  at  both* 
public  and  independent  institutions.  The  burden  is  greater  than  ever 
bcfcause  rising  educational  costs  are  coinciding  with  a  period  of  "sib- 
ling  overlap"  in  which  children  tend  to  be  closer  in  age  and  many 
families  have  morq  than  one  child  in  college  at  the  same  time.  A  t^^ 
credit  would  help  alleviate  this  burden.  For  example,  in  the  1978 
the  estinfated  median  family  income  in  New  York  State  was  about 
$18,000.  A  child^who^e  family s  gross  income  is  $t8,000  would  be 
eligible  for  a- Tuition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  grant  from  New  York 
State  of  $1,100  against  a  tuition  bill  of  $3 JOO  at  an  ind^^pendent  in- 
stitution. FarentN  Would  need  to  provide  $2,400  for  tuition,  plus^ 
support  of  the  other  expenses  of  attendance.^  At  a  public  instvhttion 
the  student  would  get  $200  from  TAP;  leaving  a  tuition  ibill  of  $S30 
plus  su|^)rt  of  the  other  expenses  of  attendance,  Median  income 
fiunilles  have  difficulty  afferding  the  tuition  at  teth  public  and  inde^ 
pendent  institutions  without  fiirther  iissistanee.  A  student  from  a 
(aniily  with  an  income  of  $18,000  would  be  eligible  fi?r  a  BEOG 
award  of  no  more  than  about  $700  a^inst  cost  of  attendance. 

The  tuition  differential  between  independent  ahd  public  instUu- 
tions  now  approaches  about  five  to  one.  Nationwide,  this  has  re- 
sulted in  fewer  choices  f«}r  most  students.  If  independent  institutions 
are  forced  to  close,  tfie  cost  to  the  pul}Iic  will  be  great  because  of 
the  large  -taxpayer  subsidy  of  the  education  of  students  at  public  in- 
stitutions, 

A  higher  education  tuition,  tax  credit  would  also  assist  in  promote 
ing  econumie  stability  in  sevend  ways.  It  would  help  protect  and  in 
somt?  iristarices  create  jobs  within  postsecondary  education;  a  signifi- 
cant fiicjor  irr  New 'York  State  where  there  are  over  75,000  faculty 
members  and  where  two  per«;»ent  of  the  work  force  is  employed  by 
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postsecondary  institutions,  More  important,  It  would  give  students, 
spKjuses,  and  dU placed  workers  the  opportunity  to  prepare  or  retrain 
for.employmeiit. 

To  have  any  real  impact,  a  higher  education  tuitiCMi  tiix  credit 
would  have  to  he  close  to  $500,  the  sum  previously  proposed  in  the 
95th  Congress.  To  targt^  this  credit  on  middle-income  families,  the 
amount  of  credit  would  be  reduced  by  5,6  percent  of  income  in  ex- 
eess  of  $:}l,000  adjusted  gros?i  income.  Thus,  the  credit  would  de- 
crease to  ^ero  at  m  adjusted  gr()ss  incoine  of  $40,000, 

Re^ommendaticini 

llie  Hegents  urge  the  96th  Confess  to  enact  a  tuition  tax  credit 
for  ixjstsecon clary  education  (See  Table  B).  A  $.500  maximum  tuition 
tiix  credit  should  be  structured  in  the  following  manners  20  percent 
credit  on  the  first  Sl.CXK)  of  tuition  expenses  imd  100  percent  of  all 
tuition  expenses  over  $l,a>0  up  to  an  additional  $300,  for  a  totid 
credit  of  $500,  The  $.500  maximum  should  be  reconsiderf*d  afler 
three  years  to  reflect  inflation, 

llie  percentages  are  calculated  not  .  only  to  aid  middle-iricome 
fiunilies,  but  also  to  support  families  sending  students  to  indepen- 
dent iiistitutioris,  Nationwide,  undergraduate  tuition  at  public  in- 
stitutiouH  is  $587  for  in-state  residents;  at  independent  instituUons  it 
is  about  $2*500.  Under  this  tax  credit  pjan,  a  family  with  New  York's 
estimated  niedian  income  of  $i8,0OT  and  ona  student  ai  such  a  pub- 
lic institution,  would  get  a  SI  17  credit,  while  such  a  family  with  a 
student  at  an  independent  institution  would  get  a  $500  credit.  In 
New  York,  .where  lowei^-divisioh  tuition  at  the  Staie  University  of 
New  York'is  $?50.  a  full-time  student  from  such  a  family  wouH  re- 
ceive $200  from  idle  Tuition  Assistance  Prograin,  but  probably  no 
Basic  Ediicationab  Opportunity  Cirant;  the  tax  credit  womUI  provide 
an  additional  $150.  At  an  independent  institution  in  New  York  with 
a  tuition  of  $3,500,  such  a  full-time  student  would  get  a  TAP  award 
of  $1,100,  and  a  Basic  Educational  Op|.prtunity  Grant  of  about  $/CD= 
The  ta\  credit  would  provide  ai^  additional  $5^. 

TlUs  credit  Woidd  be  for  tuition  expenses  net  of  grants  for  tuition. 
Expenses  such  a/*  fees,  bo<)ks,  transportation,  meals,  and  lodging  are 
M^xcluded. 

Tlje  tax  credit  approach  advanced  here  would  not  1x3  limited  to 
colleges  and  univei  nties,  but  would  also  apply  to  business,  trade, 
technical,  mid  vtwational  irKstitutions  daly  chartered  or  certified 
within  th^r  respective  .states.  It  would  be  applicable  to  both  liill- 
time  and  ^rt-time  attendance.  Multiple  credits  would  be  ullowed 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  from  a  famijy  attending  postsecond- 
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ary  institutioni.  Additionally,  the  tax  credit  would  accrue  to  anyone 
paying  for  a  dependent's  edrnation  whether  a  relative  or  not.  The 
tax  credit  could  not  be  claimed  both  by  a  self-supporting  student 
and  by  that  student's  parentsv  how^ever.  If  more  than  one  taxpayer 
shared  costN,  each  could  clairrs  a  prorated  amount  of  the  tax  credit. 

StafT  Development^ — Title  V  ' 

Title' V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  includes  three  sections  which 
authorizif?  st^ilT  development  prpgrams:  1)  S^tion  531,  continuing  the 
/  National  Toucher  Corps-  2)  Section  532,  establishing  the  Teapher 
Centers  Prngi-am;  and  Ti)  Section  53.3*  authorizing  grants  for  certain 
higher  education  members.  For  fiscal  1978  and  fiscal  1979  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  has  been  allocated  $37.5  million;  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  allocated  $37,5  million;  the'  Teacher  Cen- 
ters Propams  was  Jl^ated  |8,2S  million  in  FY  1978,  and  $12.6  miU 
lipn  for  FY  1979;  nu  appropriation  was  provided  for  grants  for  coU 
legiate  fiKiulty, 

Stations  531  and  532  address  the  reco^iEed  need  for  continued 
education  of  the  stafl*  of  the  public  schools.  New  and  improved 
teaching  rfieUSods  and  rnaterials;  modification  in  curriculum  and 
Hchnol  organ izatiom  and  the  mpid  changes  brought  about  by  eco- 
fiomic.  technolpgicuK  culturaL  and  social  forces  are  just  some  of  the 
factors  thiU  present  a  continuing  challenge  to  maintaining  the  cur- 
rfmey  Vifsehocjl  personnel. 

Because  bf  limited  market  for  teacher  serviees^  has  stabilized 
school  stalTs,  schools  can  no  longer  rely  on  ari  infusion  of  new  ideas 
from  recently  prepared  teachers.  In  the  five  years  between  1971--72 
and  1976^-77,  the  number  of  New  York  public  school  teachers  under 
25  years  old  dropped  by  12.2  percent.  Yet  56.3  percent  of  all 
teachers  in  1976-77  were  forty  years  old  or  less.  From  1971 --72  to 
197(^  77,  the  proportion  of  public  school  teachers  with  permanent 
te4iching  certificates  rose  from  54  percent  to  84.6  percent  in  New 
York  State,  A  consequence  of  these  trends  is  that,  over  the  next  ten 
years,  Uie  majority  of  the  public  school  teaching  force  in  the  State 
will  be  iiidividuuls  who  arti^ currently  in  the  chitsroom  and  who  are 
no  longer  required  to  pursue  additional  study  for  certiflpation.  Local 
districts  suffering  under  finuncial  constraints  increasingly  are  unable 
to  provide  financiiil  reimbursement  for  staff  who  continue  their  edu- 
"cations,        ,  V 

Tide  V  encompasses  only  a  fraction  of  the  Federal  support  addres- 
sml  tQ  stiiB  development.  Support  for  staff  development  aJso  is  in- 
cluded in  ^uch  legislation  as  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  iind  Sec-  , 
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ondary  Edijcation  .^ct.  Metric  Education,  Consumer  Edugaeion,  and 
VcKatipnal  Education.  While  the  Fe  da  ml  initiative  and  support  for 
stuff  development  i^  significant,  it  is  also  scattered  and  unc^rdi- 
nated.  Funds  Eire  appropriated  on  h  categdrical  b^is  and  Imve 
ing  lime  schedui*^^  for  making  application,  obtaining  approval  and 
expending  the  ftmds.  In  New  York  'Jtate,  the  Education  Department 
IN  attemptii^g  n>  identify  efficient  a^  '  efifective  ways  to  organize  staff 
dtvelopm^jnt.  To  do  so  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  better  ad- 
dimu  Federal,  Stote,  and  local  objectives.  Federal  progmms  should 
he  planned  nnd  iniplemented  Jn  a  way  that  takes  into  consideration 
their  impact  on  i^tate  policies.  ' 

'V}\^  Regents  are  aware  of  the  constraints  placed  on  the  use  of 
Federal  staff  development  funds  by  the  categorical  nature  of  the 
hinds  und  by  the  restrictions  on  the  commingling  of  funds.,  How^ 
ever,  neither  constraint  need  adversely  affect  a  more  orderly  ap^ 
proiich  m  the  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  provision  of  staff 
development  programs  derived  ,  from  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the 
schcKjIs  - 

Hie  enactment  of  a  National  Staff  Development  Act  would  serve 
the  nannnul  interest  by  coordinating  the.  use  of  Federal  funds  and 
maintaining  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  appropriated.  The 
reeominended  legislation  would  sup^rt  present  planning  efforts  of 
many  stat^fs  and  stimulate  others  to  provide  adequate  plans  for  the 
use  of  such  funds  md  to  be  held  accountable  for  achieving  the  pro^ 
posed  results,  ' 

Recommendationi      .  ' 

The  Regents  recommend  enactment  of  a  National  Staff  Develop- 
ment Act  which  would:. 

1,  Establbh  Federal  policy  on  the  need  for  staff  development  to 
meet  Federal  priorities,  >    ■  ^. 

2.  Create  a  National  Staff  Development  Fund  to  marshal  all  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  to  staff  development  through  categorical 
pro-ams.  lormula  awiu^ds,  arid  other  sources.  The  fund  would 
coordinate  the  avvurding  of  Federal  staff  development  hinds  ^ 
through  designated  state  agencies  u^n  presentation  by  die 

.    states  of  comprehensive  plans  to  insure  that  staff  development 
pm^ains  are  consistent  with  Fedend  and  state  priorities  de-  . 
rived  from  pupil,  needs,  ^ 

Fmanciai  Assistance  for  the  Purchaie  of  Instructional  Equipment 
for  the  Improvement  of  Undergraduate  Instruction— Title  VI-A 
The  Higher  Education  Act  s  VI-A  authorizes  matchihg  grants 
foi-  the  purchase  of  instructional  etjuipment  to  improve  under-. 
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gmduate  instruction  in  public  and  independent  higher  education  in- 
stitutions. Purchases  may  bll  into  two  Gatagories,  Category  I  is  for 
the  purbhase  of  laboratory  a>.d  other  spwial  equipment  and  mate- 
rialir  Category  II  is,  for  the  pu^hase  of  television  equipment  and 
materials  for  closed-circuit  direct  instruction. 

The  pro-am  is  intended  to  help  meet  the  increasing  flnancial 
needs  of  postsecondary  institutions  for  dia  purchase  of  equfpment  to 
improve  under^aduate  instruction  in  both  hew.  and  existing  pro- 
grams. Funds  appropriated  by  Conp-ess  are  allotted  by  formula  to 
the  states  and  territories  and  subsequently  distributed  to  their  re- 
spective  colleges  ^d  universities  in  accordance  with  application 
ranjdng  procedures  set  forth  m  each  state  plan  and  administered  by 
a  state  cominissioh. 

Since  1966.  Title  VI- A  has  assisted  New  York  postsecondary  in^ 
stitutions  with  the  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment  costing 
$22.5  million.  Federal  ^ants  represent  one-half  of  this  amount.  Our 
institutions  willin^ess  to  match  Federal  monies  is  evident  in  the 
fact  that  the  total  ^ant^  requests  each  year  always  have  been  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  State  allolment.  Each  year  total  ipant 
requests  have  exceeded  $1.5  million.  .  .  . 

Continued  funding  for  Title  VI-A  is  essential  to  enable  institutions 
to  purchase  the  instruction  equipment  they  need  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  chunpng  instructional  technolo^es  and  otsolescence  of  exist- 
ing equipment.  These  needs  often  cannot  be  met  fully  from  current  . 
operating  budgets.  For  the  past  four  years  funding  has  been  at  the 
$7.5  million  level,  or  one- half  of  what  it  was  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gmm  in  1966.  Taldng  inflation  into  account,  the  1978  appropriation 
was  able  to  ftmd  only  about  20  pereenf  as  much  equipment  as  the 
1966  appropriation  did. 


Recomm'-idations^ 

,1.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  (PL  94-482)  reauthorized 
Title  VI'A  through  FY  1979  at  existinc  authorization  levels  of 
$60  million  per  year  for  laboratory  and  special  equipment  and 
$10  million  per  year  for  television  equipment  and  instructional 
materials.  Legislation  should  reauthorize  this  program  heyii  id 
1979. 

:  2.  The  Regents  recommend  for  Title  VI -A  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $15  million.  This  level  is  essential  to  keep  the  progrim 
.  %    viable.  Increases  to  adjust  for  inflation  should  be  made  period- 
f  ically.  * 
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Construction,  Renovadon  and  Modernization 
of  Acadeniic  Facilities^Title  VH 

The  Education  Amendinents  of  1976  extended  Title  VII  through 
FY  1979  at  the  existing  authorization  level:  $300  million  for  each  fls^ 
cal  year  for  grants  for  undergraduate  fiicilitie^  under  Part  A;  889  miU 
lion  for  grants  for  ^aduate  fiicilities  under  Part  B;  and  $200  million 
for  loan:^  untler  Part  C,  The  purpnseN  of  the  title  were  altered  to 
include  renovation  and  modemiza'jm  along  with  conNtruction,  Au^ 
thorization  is  given  for  me  of  Tide  VII  fonds  for  reconstruction  and 
renovation  pr^ects  if  the  primary  purpose  of  the  pr^ect  is  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  energy  or  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968.  Tide  VII  funds  also  may  be 
used  to  eiiable  instituti()|is  to  meet  the  costs  and  requirements  of 
environmental  protection,  safety;  and  hedlth  programs  mandated  by 
Fedend,  stute,  or  local  law. 

;  Approximately  $5.75  billion  has  been  invested  in  higher  education 
hicilities  in  New  York  Sta^e,  It  Would  cost  . almost  twice  that  amount 
to  rephice  these  facilities  today.  Federal  grant  and  loan  programs 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  tiiis  investment  between 
1965  and  1973,  In  spite  of  this  impressive  sum  and  projected  decline 
ing  enrollments;  the  postKecondary  institutions  in  our  State  still  hava 
capital  iieeds  for  acadenne  space.  For  example,  the  senior  colleges  of 
The  City  University  of  New  York  need  $^0  million  in  new  con. 
struction  to  dleviate  serious  overerowr'^ng  of  existing  space. .  All 
postsecondary  institutions,  public  and  independent,  require  an  esti- 
mated $S52  million  for  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  reno^^tion,  rehabilitation,  and  modem- 
i:^ati(m  of  existing  space.  If  deferral  of  maintenance  is  extended  too 
,  long,  the  ct)st  of  rehabilitating  facilities  will  become  prohibitive.  It 
may  exceeil  thtnr  value.  ^ 

VVith  the  exception  of  Part  A,  for  which  no  funds  have  been  ap- 
propnated  since  1973,  no  part  of  this  Title  has  been  fimded  since 

Construction  of  Academic  Facilities-^Title  VII,  Part  A 

Part  A  of  this  Title  (formerly  Title  I  of  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Ac  t  of  1963)  authorizes  grants  of  up  to  40  percent  of  the  eligible  cost 
of  construction  imd  renovation  of  undergraduate  iicadem^c  facilities  ' 
luul  stHilent  health  care  fiicilities  for  hi/,lier  education  insMtutions. 

This  pro^nin  is  administered  ut  ihj  state  level. .  Yearly  allotments 
are  made  to  the  states  arid  territones  by  formula.  Applications  are 
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recoinmendcd  for  jp^ants  in  accordance  with  pmvisions  contained  in 
the  state  plan  for  Title  VINA.  As  the  New  York  State  Post«^econdary 
Education  Commission,  the  Regents  administer  this  program  in  New 
York, 

Bwtween  1965  and  1974  grunts  lotuling  $148  million  wt?re  awarded 
to  105  public  and  independent  institutiiHiK,  Tliirty^wo  niillion  tlol- 
lars  was  reHuryed  for  Public  Commimity  Colleges  and  Technical  In- 
stitiites  while  the  remaining  $115  million  went  to  all  other  institu- 
tions. The  total  fadlities  development  cost  for  these  projects  is  esti- 
mated as  $863  million;  the  Federal  grants- provided  about  17  percent 
of  this  total  Fiftyahree  percent  of  the  projects  funded  were  science 
and  libmry  buildings. 

Fifty- three  percent  of  the  Public  Cpminunity  College  gtant  funds 
went  to  institutions  enrolling  less  than  3,000  fulKtime  equivalent 
students;  the  remaining  47'  percent  went  to  larger  institutions,. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  total  grant  funds  for  idl  other  iustitutious  . 
went  to  thoie  enrolling  less  than  4,000  fulUtime  equivalent  students. 
The  remaining  49  percent  Went  to  larger  institutions. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  total  grant  fimds^ent  to  institutions  in 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  and  Long  Island  regions,  where  popula- 
tion pressures  flir  inerei^ing  enrollments  pi^dominated.  The  remain- 
ing 57  percent  was  distributed  generally  throughout  tlie  State.  = 

Fifty-two  percent  of'the  total  ^ant  funds  went  to  independent  in- 
stitutions; 48  percent  went  to  public  institutions. 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Graduate  Academic  Facilities— Title 
VII,  Part  B 

Part  Rof  this  Title  (fc)rmerly  Title  Il  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Aei  of  1963)  authorizes  gnuits  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
thum  in  iniproviug  existing  graduate  schools  and  coopemtive  graduate 
ce utters,  and  in  establishing  graduate  schciols  and  cwperative  graduate 
centers  of  excellence.  These  schools  and  centers  increasje  the  supply  of 
highly  cjualified  person nef  needed  by  communities,  industries,  and 
goveriunents  and  liir  teiicl^ing  iuid  research^  This  program  is  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  U,S,  OfRce  of  Education. 

Between  1975  mnl  1969,  New  York  institutions  received  24  grants  for 
graduate  fiicilities  totaling  $24,5  million.  The  total  development  cost  of 
^  these  facilities  was  about  $200  million, TTie  pro-am  has  not  been  fimded 
since  1969.  "  . 

Nfany  academic  liicilities  are  designed  for  both  undergraduate  and 
grudnate  prognims  and  would  be  eligible  now  for  grants  under  both  Part 
A  and  Part  B.  The  needs  of  both  under^aduate.and  graduate  facilities 
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for  renovation,  re habilitation,  and  conversion  to  meet  the  requirements 
ofSection  ,W4of  the  Reliabilitation  Act  or  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
are  probably  equal,  and  are  ^eat.  Where  new  construction  can  be 
Justified,  there  are  great  economies  in  tbe  desi^  and  operation  of 
multipurpoHe  buildings, 

RecommendaHonsi 

L  The  Regents  recommend  that  Parts  A.  and  B  of  Title  VII  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  progmm  that  authorizes  the  renova^ 
tion,  modernization,  and  eonstruetibn  of  undergraduate  and 
^aduate  academic  facilities,  That  program  should  be  au- 
thorized beyond  1979,  v 

2.  The  Regents  recpmmend  that  projects  to  replace,  renovate, 
and  rehabilitate  existing  facilities  be  given  highest  priority! 
New  construction  would  be  eligible  for  aid  only  to  complete 
building  programs  planned  by  institutions  no  later  than  1978 
for  current  enrollment  levels. 


Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  FiiciliHes — Title  VII,  Fart 
^Section  741  ^ 

Part  C,  Section  741  of  the  Tide  (formerly  Title  III  of  the  ;Ugher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963)  authoriies  loans  to  institutions  of 
hi^er  education  mul  to  hi^er  education  building  agencies  for  con- 
stniction  and  renovation  of  academic  facilities. 

Between  1965  and  1968,  New  York  institutions  received  36  loans 
totaling  nearly  $58.6  million.  No  loans  have  been  made  since  1968. 
Twenty  million  dollars  has  been  released  from  the  loan- insumnce 
fund  for  FY  1978,  Current  loan  interest  is  expected  to  be  at  the  cur»  . 
rent  rate  for  short-term  JU  J.  Treasury  borrowing. 

Both  public  and  independent  institutions  in  recent  yean^  hur^  found  it 
difRcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  boirrow  fimds  from  conventional  sources, 
E  ven  if  these  sources  become  available  again  interest  rates  are  increas- 
ing mil  in  most  instances  will  exceed  the  rate  charged  for  Federal  funds  ^ 

Recommendationsi 
Tlie  Regents  recommend  that: 

1,  Legislation  authorizing  this  progmm  beyond.1979  be  enacted. 

2.  Full  funding  be  provided  at  the  authorized  level  of  $200  million  for 
FY  1979  and  beyond.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  New  York 
Statfc  s  sharu  of  this  amount  would  be;  however,  7  tD  8  percent 
seems  reasonable,  l 
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Annual  Intereit  Grants  for  Conitruction  of  Academic  FacUities — - 
Tide  VII,  Part  C,  Section  74S 

Part  G.  Section  745  of  this  Title  ((bnnurly  Titlii  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963)  is  intended  to  maximize  the  par* 
ticiputioh  of  private  lenders  in  provicMng  pcistHec7andary  institutions 
or  building  agencies  with  long-term  liiuincing  needed  to  construct 
academic  facilities,  S^fction  745  also  assists  such  institutions  or  build- 
ing agencies  in  retlucing  the  cost  of  Ixsrrowing  from  private  sources 
by  making  Federal  grants  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  This  grant  as- 
sistance cannot  ejccecd  the  diflerence  between  the  average  annual 
debt  service  retjuired  on  a  loan  frotn  a  non-Federal  source  and  the 
average  atuiual  debt  service  if  the  Joan  were  obtained  at  3  percent. 
Under  this  program,  state  allotments  are  not  fnade,  but  no  state  may 
recH?ive  more  than         percent  of  the  available  funds. 

In  a  period  of  high  interest  rates,  this  prb^am  has  been  of  great 
iHMiefit  to  institutions  in  substanti  lly  reducing  debt  service  for,  the 
constriiction  and  rehabilitatiori  of  academic  facilities. 

Rccommendatjon^ 

The  Hegents  strongly  urge  that  appropriations  of  $620  mill  ion 
untler  this  program  be  reinstated  at  the  FY  1972  leyeb 

Aeadamje  FaciHties  Loan  Iniurance^ — 
Title  VIL  Port  C,  SecHon  746 

Part  C,  Section  746  of  this  Title  authorises  the  Commissioner  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  acadejuiS  facilities.  Such  loans  must  be  obtained  by  non- 
profit independent  institutions  of  higher  education  and  nonprofit 
private  hijdier  education  building  agencies.  This  program  would 
greatly  assist  nonprorit  independent  institutions,  of  higher  education 
■  in  securing  r*ndemic  fiicility  construction  loans  from  private  sources 
at  most  lavonsble  terms  and  interest  rates.  It  also  would  ease  the 
burdens  of  debt  service.  ^  ^ 

'  f 

RecDmi^endaHoni 
The.  Regents  rectunmend  that  this  program  be  im  pi  erne 

»■= 

Assistance  in  Major  Disaster  Areas — 
Title  VII,  Part  D 

Part  D  of  this  TiUq  authtirizes  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  assistance  to  public  institutions  c^Iigher  education  when  the 
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OfTice  ol*  Emergency  Planning  determines  that  an  institution  is  within  an 
araa  which  has  suffered  a  major  disaster.- 

Nonprofit  independent  institutions  are  excluded  from  Part  D  bane- 
fits.  Nevertheless,  disasters  in  New  York  State  caused  6y  tropical  stonns 
in  July  1972  and  in  October  1975  found  several  independent  institutions 
suffering  major  damages  and  losses 

necommendationi  '"    ^  ■- 

The  Regents  rucominend  that  nonpront  independent  institutions  of 
higher  education  be  included. 

Graduate  Education^ — ^TiUp  IX 

Suppcjrt  of  excellence  in  graduate  education  m  a  national  resource 
should  be  given  a  very  hi^  priority  because  the  nation's  need  for 
cultivation  of  the  hij^est  level  of  ^holarship  ^nnot  be  minimized.  In 
addition  to  the  support  of  research  to  graduate  institutions,  it  is  impor^ 
tant  th^t  excellence  be  fostered  in  graduate  education.  Title  IX  is  in- 
tended to  pursue  such  excellence.  Its  provisions  are  consistent  with 
.New  York's  policies  toward  p^duate  education.  While  the  Regents  urge 
certain  amendments  to  Title  IX,  its  programs— especially  Parts  A  and 
F— should  be  funded. 

Part  A  of  Title  LX  authorizes  gmnts  of  up  to  66  2/3  percent  of  the  cost  of 
pro-ams  to  strengthen ^  improvej  and,  where  neces^ry,  expand  the 
quality  of  graduate  and  professional  programs  leading  to  advanced  de- 
grees (other  than  medfcal  degrees).  ^ 

R^ommendationi 

1.  The  Regents  recommend  that  Parts  C,  D,  and  F  of  Title  IX  be 
reauthorized  and  funded. 

2.  The  authorization  in  Section  903  should  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  use  of  funds  for  "the  develppment  of  proposed  or 
existing  graudate  and  professional  programs  of  hi^h  quality  and  ^ 
need»  offered  by  single  institutions  or  by  consortia  of  institu-^ 
tioiis.  ' 

3.  In  the  selection  of  institutions  or  individuals  to  receive  aidi  the 
state  1202  commission  should  have  a  mandated  role  to  assure 
consistgncy  between  proposals  for  funding  and  state  policy. 

4.  Part  B  should  not  be  reauthoriied  in  its  preseht  form.  In  its  place, 
the  Regents  recommend  that  authorissation  and  Binding  of  a 
Federal/state  partnership  to  support  gmduate  pro-ams,  This 
partnership  should  take  the  form  of  a  program  to  provide  Federal 
ciist'of-instruction  grants  to  doctoral  institutions  in  those  states 
that  establish  state  doctoral  fallo^^ship  progmms,  based  on  merits 
of  up  to  $6,000  per  year  for  tuition  and  mamtanance,  to  no  more 
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than  20  percent  of  the  fulUtime  doctoral  students  enrolled  at 
iristituticmH  in  the  state.  Such  cost  of  education  grants  would  1^ 
made  tu  mstitutionS  on  the  b^is  of  the  number  of  such  fellowship 
holders  enrolled  rpultiplied  by  $2,500,  or  the  rate  of  the  mainte- 
nance payment,  whichever  should  be  available  only  to  institutions 
in  staies  that  estaPished  such  merit-based  doctoral  fellowship 
programs.  .  , 


State  Postsecondafy  Edbcation  Commisiion^^TIUQ 

State  Posts^cmdary  Education  Commissions  (''1202  Commission") 
were  established  by  Section  1202  of  the  Hi^er  Eclucation  Act,  "Hie 
Comniissions  provide  a  comprehensive  State-level  planning  boafd  for 
postsecontbry  educatiopai  policy.  Membership  of  the  1202  Commission 
is  broadly  and  etjuitably  representative  of  the'State's  citizens  as  well  as  of 
public  and  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  postsecondary  institutions 
in  the  State,  The  1202  Commissions  are  empowered  to  establish  com- 
mittees and  task  fortes  and  to  utilize  existing  agencies  and  organizations 
-in  guthering expertise  from  institutions,  interest  groups  and  segments.pf 
wnety  most  concurrent  with  the  Commissions  ones. 

These  Commissions  play  a  pivotal  rale  in  providing  necesiary  coordi- 
nation of  Stater  Fedemh  and  institutional  prop^ams  in  the  State.  This 
includes  comprehensive  planning  necessary  for  improved  coordination 
of  resources  and  resource  e^^pansion  to  provide  postsecondsry  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  who  ^n  benefit  from  such  further  education. 
New  York  Pt^te^s  1202  Commission,  the  Board  of  Regents,  has  asipiifi- 
cant  record  of  success.  At  a  time  when  more,  rather  than  less,  coprdiha- 
tion  among  Federal,  State,  and  institutional  po.stsecondar)^  programi  is 
necessany,  elimination  of  the  1202  Commission  would  be 
counterproductive.  Instead,  Fedeml  incentives  should  be  provided  to 
build  the  coordination  capacities  of  tiaese  Commissions  in  all  states. 

Ret^^mmendation:  ' , 

The  Regents  recommend  that  the  1202  Commission  be  retained  and 
that  Federal  incentives  be  provided  to  strengthen  the  Co'mmission  s 
cijordmating  capabilities  for.  State,  Fedenil,  and  institutional  programs, 


Accreditation  and  InstitiiHonai  Eli^btlity 

There  is  a  gi  iwing  need  fijr  a  close  FedemUstate  partnershi^n 
evaluating  the  i^uality  of  ^>r/^tsecondary  institutions,  the  adequacy  of 
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institutional  practices  md  prt^eclures,  and  institutional  eligibility  for 
participation  jn  various  Fedenil  prop-ams.  Such  a  partnership  is  essen- 
tial to  assure  that  all  institutions  participating  in  Federal  programs  meet 
Fedenil  eligbility  iitandards  aiid  operate  programs  in  accordance  with 

public  policy.    .__^_====  - 

~"lo  he  eligible  for  Federal  postsecondary  assistance.  inHtitutions  cur^ 
rently;must  be  accredited  by  an  accrediting  agency  recopiized  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  or  must  generate  credit  accepted  for 
transfer  bV^three  or  more  accredited  institutions.  The  Regents  believe 
that  an  alternative  accreditation  process  must  be  considared.  That  alter- 
native should  bake  available  stronger  assurances  about  institutional 
quality  and  integrity  in  det^innining  eli^bility  mdi^o  that  students  in 
legitimat^nontraditional  programs  can  participate  in  Fedeml  propams. 
iUs  signiRcaiit  that  in  New  York  where  the  Regents  are  a  nationally 

^ciediting  agency,  Besr^  Guirfg  to  Non-Trorfifion^  Dg^^ 
^eas  states  t!>  U  there  are  no  degree  mills. 'diploma  mills,  and  question- 
able institution  '  in  operation. 

Recommendatjoni 

The  Regents  recommend  that  the  eligibility  system  described  below 
be  adopted  as  an  altemattve  that  would  exist  in  parailel  with  the  present 
accreditiition  requirements.  Such  a  revision  would  give  institutions  an 
optional  way  of  achieving  eli^bility  and.  therefore.  redUce  pressures  for 
''mandatory '  accreditation  by  voluntary  agencies,  and  create  a  better 
determination  mechanism  than  the  present  option  of  acceptance  of 
transfer , credits. 

An  a^propriute  state  agency  would  be  desi^ated  in  each  state  as  a 
federally  recognized  approving  agency  to  approve  (or  ^credit)  postsec- 
ondary educational  institutions  (as  defined  in  Section  435  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended)  and  eli^ble  vocational  institutions, 
or  the  programs  (courses  of  study  or  curricula)  of  such  institution. 
Decisions  of  the  agency  would  be  relied  upon  by  a  Federal  officer  or 
agency  in  connectipn  with  participation  in  any  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  postsecondary.  or  vocational  educational  institutions  or 
their  students,  by  way  of  gnints,  contracts,  loans,  or  loan  insurance  or 
guarantee  administered  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  government;  and 
any  pro-am  under  which  continuation  of  Federal  payment  is  con^ 
ditioned  on  attendance  at  a  postsecondary  or  ywational  institution. 

Each  state  (as  defined  in  Section  J201  of  the  Hi^er  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended)  would  designate  an  existing  state  agency  or  commis- 
sion to  be  the  fodet^lly  recbgniied  approving  agency  for  this  purpose  in 
the  state,/The  agency  to  be  designated  would  be  eithen 
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(a)  a  state-approving  agency  for  the  Veterans  Administmtion;  or 

(b)  a  stafe  agency  determined  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  be  a  reliable  authority  m  to  the  quality  of  public  posti^ondary 
vocational  education,  pursuant  to  Section  438  (b)  of  the  Higher  Eduea- 

=--4ion^Ac^of^i9W^as^  OTenrfedribf^^        ^~^^^.=^  .  .^.^ 

(c)  a  state  commission  established  or  desSpated  pursuant  to  S^tion 
1203bf  the  Hi^er  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  would  promul^te  criteria  for 
.the  recognition  as  a  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  the  education  or 
training  oflFered  an^  m  to  the  integrity  of  the  institution  or  program,  of 
the  agency  or  commissiofi  desigriated  by  each  state. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  would  recognize  each  design 
nated  state  agency  or  commission  which  is  a  reliablf  authority  with 
resp^t  to  quality  and  inte^ty  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  pro-, 
^Tnulp:tadrTOd^ffit  pFovTsid  recognition  to  e^h  desipiated  state 
agency  or  commission  which  the  Commissioner  believes  is  mnldng 
sijbstantial  progress  tov^rd  meeting  such  criteria.  The  Coiprftissioner 
would  annually  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  Ust  of  those  designated 
state  agencies  which  are  recognized  as  meeting  the  c^^eria  and  a  list  of 
those  designated  state  ageuciei  which  are  provisiprially  recbpiized, 

At  anytime  a  designated  state  agency  or  commission  is  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of. Education  as  substantially  meetiiig  the 
criteria  promulpted,  a  state  may  designee  that  agency  or  commission 
as  the  stote-approving  agency  for  tht  Veterans  Administmtion, 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ^ould  have  no  jurisdiction  over  any 
post  secondary  educational  or  y,6cational  institution  which  is  approved 
(or  accredited)  (or  whose  progfams^  courses  of  study*  or  curricula  ar^  so 
approved  or  accredited)  Jsy  a  designated  state  agency  or  commission 
recognized  by  die  U.Sf  Commissioner  of  Education  as  substantially 
meeting  the  criteria  fie  promulgates. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to  make  gmnts  to  any 
designated  statd  agency  or  commission  which  is  recopiized  or  provi- 
sionally recoghized  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  Such  p'ants  vs^uld 
'  not  exce^'the  appropriation  made  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  such 
activiti^.  .     -  -  —   


iV,  HEALTH  MANPOWER  LEGISLATION 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  Asiistance  Act  of  1976 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  (HPEAA)  of  1976 
represented  a  major  policy  departure  for  the  Federal  govamment  md  a 
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broad  sut  of  opportunities  and  challenges  tor  students  and  iustitutions  in 
health-related  fields.  Many^^yhe  pro-ams  for  which  the  Act  provides 
carry  inttml  authorizations  %^^|^expire  in  1980, 
,   From  Worjd_H'ar  II  to^ 

manpower  policy  \vas  on  increasing  the  numbers  of  practitioners.  In 
addition  to  increasing  places  in  professional  schools  for  American  stu- 
dents; there  were  policies  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  foreign- 
educated  physicians.  The  thrust  of  IIPEAA  has  to  do  with  the  distribu' 
tion  of  health  personnd  rather  thnn  %vith  increasing  the  number  enter- 
ing practice.  The  most  intense  debates  and  most  diffieult  compromises 
prior  to  enactment  had  to  do  with  issues  of  distribution  and  with  public 
need.  The  declaration  of  policy  set  out  at  the  beginningofthe  Act  reveals 
these  concerns  by  focusing  on  the  Federdl  responsibiUty  in  assuring  the^ 
availa^ihty^d  pro 

als,  particularly  in  the  field  of  primary  care. 

To  give  effect  to  these  policies,  Congress  authorized  major  new  or 
expanded  pro-ams  of  scholarship  md  loan  assistance.  These  were  of 
such  potential  magnitude  that  they  altered  traditional  patterns:  of  financ- 
ing education  for  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  madi^  jne, 
nursing,  optometry,  podiatry,  public  health,  and  pharm&cy.  The  Act 
established  the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  in  which  holders  of 
scholarships  are  obliged  to  serve  as  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  U,S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Through  this  program  recipients  of  loans  (or 
volunteers)  are  encoumged  to  serve  on  assignment  in  healdi  manpower 
shortage  areas.  These  areas  include  public  or  nonprofit  private  medical 
tacilities,  service  to  specific  population  groups,  and  urban  and  rural 
locations.  Grants  for  the  establishment  of  departments  of  family 
medicine;  for  trainees  hips  and  fellowships  in  primary  care  areus;  for 
preparation  of  physician's  assistants,  nurse  practitioneVs,  dental  au- 
xiliaries, and  others  were  also  provided  for  by  the  Act. 

The  potential  of  HPEAA  for  major  impact  upon  the  financing  of 
education  for  the  health  profes.sions  is  su^gestiBd  by  factors  such  as  the 
following^ 

National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program 

Aid  for  tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  is  provided  to  eli^ble 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  nursing,  and  (if  needed  by  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps)  podiatry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  veteri- 
nary medfcina,  public  health,  health  administration  and  certain  other 
health  fields.  These  students  are  dso  elipble  for  a  stipend  which  cur- 
rently exceeds  $4Cfo  a  month,  !n  FY  1979,  Rinding  is  provided  for  2,500 
new  scholarships  in  medicine  and  osteopathy,  400  in  dentistry,  385  in 
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sevemi  areas  and  levels  of  nursings  as  well  55  in  pu!  ?  •t;^;, 
nutritiun,  speech  pathology  and  audiolo^,  and  medical  sj-  m' 

Guaranteed  Loans    ^ 

Under  the  Health  Education  Assistance  lAmn  (HEAL)  pro^ani,  •  ^  v 
..  dents  of  medicine,  osteopalhy>  denlistry,  veterinary  medicine,  opit  mi 
try,  podiatry,  or  public  health  may  receive  loans  tq  a  maximum  cf 
$10,000  per  year  (^oss  total  $50,000).  Students  of  ^sharmacy  may  ro- 
ceive  loans  up  to  $7,500  per  year  (gross  total  $37,560).  Repaynient  mmt 
be  made  over  a  10-  to-15-y^ar  period,  begiTining  nine  months  aft^r 
completion  of  educadon  (including  internships  or  residency  trainirtg>> 

Capitation  and  Other  Payments  fto  Ihstitutioni 

=__Cftpi_tatioJi..  paymeut£_i:a^^  for  medicine^  osteopathy,  and 

dentistry  at  $2,000  per  student'  v  eterinary  medicrhe  at  $1,450;  public 
health  at  $1,400;  podiatry  at  $955;  optometry  at  $765;  and  pharmacy  at 
$695.  These  payments  are  madi?  on  the  basid  of  the  number  of  fiill-time 
students  enrolled  at  the  bepnning  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  the  require- 
ment t>iat  the  nupiber  enrolled  be  not  less  than  the  niimber  enrolled  in 

.  1976.  Slart-up  assistance  to  medical,  osteopathic,  md  dental  schools  is 
available  under  the  Act*  Assistence  to  institutions  undergoing  serious 
financial  stress  is  available  to  these  schools  and  also  to  schools  in  most 
other  health=related  areas. 

The  potential  of  the  le^slation^for  maldng  an  early  and  sigriiflcant 
impact  on  the  distribution  of  physicians  ^d  other  health  professionals 

/taiohg  fields  of  speciaftzatiori  as  well  as  geographically  is  indicated  by 
provirjo^s  such  as  the -following: 

Scholarship  holders  incur  obligated  serfages  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  as  commissioned  officers  or  civilian  members*  for  a 
period  of  years  equal  to  the  years  the  scholarship  is  held.  Failure  to 
complete  the  period  of  obli^ted  service  entitles  the  United  States  to 
recover  from  the  individual  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  tot  J  amount 

,  of  money  paid  to  or  in  behalf  of  the  individual;  plus  Interest,  promted 
according  to  the  portion  of  time  served.  ,  A  ftirther  inducement  is  pit)= 
vided  for  ffi dividual s  to  remain  in  the  shorfage  area  after  completion  of 
obi ip  ted  service,  however,  dirou^  a  rhichanisni  for  payiiTg  $12,500  for 
one  year  and  $25,  MO  for  two  years  of  continued  service  in  the  under- 
served  area.  In  the  initial  years,  many  of  the  scholarships  went  to 
upperclassmen  and  women  who  now  are  ready  to  enter  obligated  ser* 
vice.  The  number  of  mw  scholarships  available  in  fiscal  1978-79  in 
.medicine  (2,500)  is  about  15  percent  of  the  approximately  16,000  physi« 
cians  graduating  each  year  in  the  n^tiont— a  sifpiificant  proportion  of  the  / 
gmduaiifig  class.  " 
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CrtpitatiDn  grants  are  conditioned  Ixjth  upon  maintenance  of  enroll- 
niCMit  of  first-ytNir  students  aftHe  level  of  1976  and  upon  the  attainment 
by  19^o!aepndition  in  which  50  ijercentof  the  fdled  first-ytuir  positions 
if>^ir«ctoriiBtHittt*dTnedicaiTr^^ 

area«i  cji'genanil  internal  medicine,  family  medicine,  or^  general  pediat- 
rics. 

Authori^tion  and  avail abie  funding  pernuts  the  Secretary  of 
Heal tJi,^ Education  and  Welfare  to  underwrite  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  new  programs  in  family  medicine  and  for  preparation 
of  physicians'  assistants,  dental  auxiliaries,  occupational  and  indus 
trial  health  professionals.  Similarly;  authorisation  and  Rinding  is 
avuilable/ for  creating  and  underwriting  new  taineeships  and  fellow- 
ships in  primary  cafe  and  certain  other  fields, 

The  Act  requires  the^^S^fetary  to  eslaBlfsh  a  program  to  collect, 
rompile.  and  analyze  data  on  health  professions  personnei,  initially 
to  include  all  physicians  and  den  fists  but  to  be  expanded  at  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion  to  include  information  pertaining  compreherisivSly 
to  other  heaUh  professionals,  "Such  data  shall  include  data  respect- 
ing the  trainingi  licensure  status  .  .  place  or  places  of  practice, 
professional  specialty,  practice  charaeteristies,  place  and  date  of 
birth,  sex,  and  socioeconomic  back^ound  of  health  professions  per- 
sonnel aid  such  other  demographic  information  regarding  health 
professions  personnel  as  the  Secretary  may  require/'  Such  informa- 
tion is  to  come  fro^n  appropriate  local,  state,  and  Federal  agencies 
and  sources;  it  may  be  produced  under  contract  with  appropriate 
state  agencies.  When  implemfented,  this  pro-am  wAl  significantly 
assist  state-level  as  well  as  national  assessment  and  planning. 

In  March  1976,  the  Regents  issued  their  comments  and  Vecom- 
'mendations  on  health  manpower  programs  and  issues  than  in  the 
later  stages  of  Congressional  study  and  debate,  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act,  The  legislation 
adopted  rellects  in  major,  degree  the  spirit  and  even,  specific  posi- 
tions iirged  by  the  Regents,  In  some  respects,  HPEAA  makes  provi- ^ 
sjpn  for  programs  jn  a. direction  urged  by  the  Regents  but  extending 
even  farthier  than  the  Regents  proposed, 

Yet,  because  of  necessary  start-up  time  and  because  of  appropria- 
tion levels  well  below  the  levels  authorized,  the  pro-ams  en- 
visioned in  the  Act  remain  to  become  fully  operative  and  effective. 
A  significant  illustration  of  this  lag  relates  to  the  HEAL  pro-am  of 
giiamnteed  loans  For  health  professions  student^,  flnabregulations  for 
which  had  not  been  published  in  late  August  ^^78.  Despite  the 
seeining  generosity  of  provisions  with  respect  to  the  borrowing  that 
is  authorized  by  this  pro^ani,  evident  factors  that  make  the  useful- 
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nms  md  populurity  of  this  program  questionable  include  the  fiicts 
that  (1)  there  is  no  jntarest  subsidy  at  any  time  aftM-  the  loiin  is 

of  the  12  percent  maxitiiuin  provided  by  technicaU  air  endments 
adopted  in  1978.  and  the  interest  cost  likely  to  be  incurred  by  stu- 
dentg  wiH  undoubtedly  exceed  10  percent  and  may  be  as  much  as  12 
percent;  and  (3)  even  at  10-  to  li-percent  interest,  there  are  only 
limited  indicatiohs  of  readiness  of  banks  to  make  these  loans.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  s.eemmg  attractiveness  of  the  prograin  its  effectiveness 
remains  to  be  seen.    ' '  v 

RecoitifnendaHoni  '  '  '  ^ 

If  seems  es  sent  id  that  additional  time  be  provided  for  the  implemen- 
tation anJ  development  of  the  many  higlily  signiFicant  features  of  this 
iar-reaching  le^slation.  E.xtension  for  at  least  two  years  of  all  of  the 
program  authorizations  of  HPEAA  is  logical  and,  the  Regents  urge,  in' 
the  public  interest.  - 


Nurse  Training  Act 

The  veto  ol  the  Nurse  Training  Act  represents  a  serious  loss  to 
nursing  stydents,  to  nursing  education,  and  ^o  patient  care  in  the 
State.  This  Act  was  desired  to  maintain  the  supply  of  nurse.s,  to 
improve  geographic  distribution  of  nursing  staff/power,  and  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  nurses  with  advanced  training.  In  FY  1977, , 
this  legislation  provided  $11.4  million  of  Federal  support  to  New 
York  State  students  and  nursing  programs.  A  large  share  ^of>  that 
support  went  to  students.  Many  of  these  students  will  be  unable  to 
continue  their  professional  training  without  Federal  assistance, ' 

New  York  State's  major  need  for  nurse  training  focuses  on  the 
present  training  levels  of  nursing  professionals  and  on  problems  of 
staff-posver  distribution.  The  present  training  level  of  large  numbers 
of  nurses  is  inadequate  in  New  York  State's  changing  environment  of 
patient  care.  This  State  is  placing  an  increased  emphasis  on  altema- 
tive.s  to  high-cost  institutional  health  care  such  as  home  care  and 
community  outreach  programs,  Honie  caje  can  be  provided  by  the 
family  with  the  support  of  ii  %'isiting  nurse.  It  may  also  be  provided 
by  an  unlicensed  person  or  home  health  aid  under  the.  supervision  of 
a  registered  nursb*  Many  nurses  in  the^State  hold  hospital  diplomas 
or  associate,  de^^ees  which  equip  them  for  work  in  structured  in- 
stitutional environments.  In  sufficient  numbers  of  our  nurses  have 
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liachelor's  de^ees  or  higher  degrees  which  equip  theni  for  commu- 
service.-  In  New  Vork=  Stater  visiting  nurse  associiitions  and  pub- 
lic health  departments,  which  play  a  major  rple  in  providing  alterna- 
tive care,  are  required  to  hire  nurses  wifli  bachelors  degrees  in 
nursing,  THese  nurses  have  social  science,  leadership,  and  change 
agent  training  necessary  for  work  with  families  and  communities. 
Moreover,  nurses  with  advanced  training  are  equipped  for  positions 
as  nursing  supervisors,  clinical  nurse  specialists,  and  nursing  ad- 
ministrators in  large  nursing  service  settings  or  schools  of  nursing. 
Only  nurses  with  advanced  degrees  may  become  nurse  practitioners, 
capable  of  performing  sbme  aspects  of  the  physician's  role  by 
.,jeYaluating.  thpcomplete  state  of  a  patient'^  health 
can  be  undertaken  only  by  nurses  with  advanced  de^eesi 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  provided  funding  for  p'aduate  nursing 
pro-ams  ii^  /well  m  student  loans  for  advanced  study.  The  Act 
granted  capitation  funds  based  on  enrollment  for  the  threa  types  of 
programs  which  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  .registered 
nursing  examination.  Additional  funding  within  the  Adt's  special 
projects  supported  development,  uf  training  programs  for  nurses' 
upwahL educational  mobility  and  for  nurses'  cDntitming  education 
necessary  for  high  quality  patient  care, -Eliminating  Federal  support 
for  advanced  nurse  training  limits  the  quality  and  quantity  of  home- 
health  car**  ^nd  community  health  care  available  in  New  York  Sfcate. 
Those  most  directly  affected  will  be  disadvantaged  families,  senior 
citizens,  and  chronically  disabled  persons  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
who  rbly  on  the  visiting  nurse  or  public  health  nurse  to  provide  or 
monitor  health  care,  ^  ' 

A  second  nurse  training  problem  faced  by  Nev^  York  State  is  dis- 
tributipnab  Nurses  are  concentrated  in  some  areas  of  the  State  while 
other  areas  suffer  from  nursing  staff  shortages.  Nurses  tend  to  re- 
main in  the  areas  in  which  they,  are  educated.  The  Nurse  Training 
Act  improved  the  distribution  of  nursing  staff-power  by  providing 
capitation  grants  to  sustain  enrollments  in  nursing  progranis  across 
the  State.  Many  of  these  two-yetir  colleges  and  bachelor  s  degree 
programs  counted  heavily  on  capitation  funds.  Without  Federal  sup- 
port, these  programs  may  be  too  costly  for  institutions  to  retain.  If 
nurse  training  programs  are  eliminated,  numbers  of  nurses  will  be- 
come concentrated  around  a  few  training  centc*  Nursing  staff- 
power  in  shortage  areas  iviP  deteriorate. 

A  third  consideration  stemming  from  the  veto  of  the  Act  is  the 
elimination  of  special  projects  which  served  the  disadvantagt.d. 
Under  this  program  disadvantaged  students  with  potential  nursing 
skiris  ^ere  recruited,  provided  with  extra  services  (such  as  tutoring 
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--  and-counsetirr^;  aii^  profes- 
sional training.  Without  Federal  support,  nnany  disadvantaged  itu^ 
dents  will  be  unable  to  conHnue  their  education.  A  door  to  equal 
educationar opportunity  in  the  field  of  nursing  will  be  closed. 

Unemployment  rates  for  new  nursing  ^aduates  are  surprisingly 
low  both  nationally  and  in  New  York  State.  In  both  cases,  the  rates 
are  less  than  the  3  percent  often  considered  ^  "fiill  employment" 
situation.  Recent  changes  in  the  immip-ation  kw  will  reduce  the  in- 
flux of  internationally  educated  nurses. which  has  made  a  significant 
impact  on  numng  st^ff-powe^  availability  in  our  State  jn  thf^ past ^ 
-Should  a  natiDnar  health^  insuraiSe^^  be  enacted,  the  need  for 
'  nurses  would  increase  dramatically.  Tliis  is  paiticularly  true  in  New 
York  State  which  must  provide  care  for  large  concentrations  of  hi^ 
need-populatians.  /  ^ 

/  ^       .      '!  - 

/  Recomoiendation:  . 

■  .  ^         '^  r  I 

The  Regents  support  early  reconsideration  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  M  passed  by  the  9Sth  Conp-ess  to  provide  uninterrupted,  essen- 
tial support  to  New  York  States  nursing  students  and  nursing  prO^ 
grams.  Even  without Mncreases  in  funding  over  previous  law,  this 
^m^dest  support  makes  a  si^ificant  contribution  to  sustaining  oppor- 
tunities for  students,  the  quality  of  health  care,  and  low-cost  health 
care  options  in  the  State. 


V.  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Protecting  the  hedth  of  children  helps  to  protect  the  educational 
investment  in  children.  The  Regents  gve  high  priority  to  child, 
health  pro-ams  throu^  which  barriers  to  learning  are  removed  or 
reduced.  Such  4proerams  must  be  readily  accessible  to  all  children 
and  should  fo^us  on  all  asp^ts  of  child  health— physical  develop^ 
mental,  social  and  mental.  / 

Several  efforts  are  underway  in  New  York  State  to  improve  child 
health  through  better  school  health  pro-ams.  A  major  related  Fed- 
era?  effort,  however,  still  lies  . outside  the  school  ^^is  is  the  Child 
Health  Assurance  Program  (CHAP),  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  CHAP  ensures  that  chlJdren  from  birth  to  21,  who  are  eligible 
for  Medicaid,  receive  periodic  health  appraisals,  preventive  iuainte' 
nance,  refeiral  tracking,  and  adequate  treatment  *vhen  they  are  ill  ^ 
chap's  prop^m  of  preventive  child  health  care  aothorizes  Federal^ 
reiinbu^ements  to  providers  of  such  services.  Schools  are  not  eli^-' 
ble  to  bepome  providers  nf  CHAP  services.  j  ,  / 

^     *    .  -       -[58]  ^  : 
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The  wisdom  of  prevontiva  health  care  and  maintenance  is  gaining 
iiccepjtance  in  the  attempt  to  constrain  health  care  costs.  Investment 
in  preventive  care  for  children  reduces  long-range  dental  and  hos- 
pitalization costs  to  families,  as  well  as  opportunity  cost  of  absen- 
teeism for  children  and  schools.  There  is  a  growing  reco^ition  that 
schools  can  provide  effective  access  to  children  for  care  providers 
and  greater  access  to  care  for  children, 

Pfohlems  of  access  to  health!  care  particularly  affect  children  in 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Some  of  these  problems  result  from  parents' 
inability  to  affbrd  costly  preventive  health  care^  Un^^^  of^ 
urban  or  rural  poverty,  the  family  s  major  fmancial  commitment  is 
rnade  Jo  survival.  Health  care  is  a  luxury.  Multiple  deniands'on  par- 
ents'  time  in  sin^e-parent  families,  or  in  families ''of  twoj  worldng 
parents,  also  preclude  access 'to  health  care  for  children.  The  prob- 
lem of  child  care  for  siblinp  while  parents  of  large  families  seek 
health  services  for  a  single  child  also  imposes  barriers.  Likewise, 
disadvantaged  parents  may  be  unwiUing  to  endure  the  mass- 
processing  atmosphere  and  lengthy  waiting  periods  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  clinic  services.  IL  is. equally  difflcult  fof  them  to  undergo 
the  rinancial  penalty  and  serial  discomfort  of  treatment  in  a  physi- 
cian's private  office.  Distance  to  health  sei^ice  sites  precludes  pro- 
per child  health  care  particularly  in  areas  lacldng  low-cost  public 
transportation. 

Many  of  these  access  problems  could  be  solved  in-  a  cost-effective 
manner  by  making  schools  eligible  to  provide  CHAP  services.  Large 
populations  of  children  are  e^ily  accessible  at  the  school  site.  Un- 
served children  from  outlying  or  disadvantaged  areas  are  reached 
easily  at  the  school.  Providing  CHAP  services  to  large  populations  of 
younpters  at  the  school  site  will  reduce'^preventive  health  care  costs 
to  parents.  Costs  of  transporting  children  to  another  health  service 
.^ite  and  costs  of  broken  appointments  are  eliminated. 
,  Moreover,  invaluable  multiyearf records  about  each  child  are  avail- 
able at  the  school.  Professionals  who  have  worked  with  the  child  in  a 
variety  of  settings  are  available  for  consultation.  School-site  CHAP 
services  enrich  education  by  incorporating  relevant  aspects  of  each 
child's  health  status  into  educational  planning.  Such  a  CHAP  pro- 
gran\  will  eipand  the  schdors  capacity  to  serve-  the:,  whole  child, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  development,  and  social  and  mentaJ  health. 
Through  the  school-site  health  program,  both  educational  and  health 
professionals  can  work  cooperatively  ^  thieve  maximum  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the' child. 

New  York  State  schools  already  provide  a  large  number  of  health 
services.  These  unreimbursed  services  are  funded  completely  by 
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reimburHed  local  district  expenditures  for  school  health  totaled  $61 
million.  A  large  portion,  of  that  amount  was  spent  by  metropolitan 
districts  serving  urban  concentrations  of  high-need  children/  Many" 
of  the  LEA  expenditures  are  made  to  comply  with  provisions  of  New 
York  State  Educution  l^wv  and  other  State  and  Federal  statutes. 
Current  school  health  activities  include  assessment,  referral, 
recordkeeping,  and  emergency  care,  as  well  as  provision  of  physical 
examinations  for  fitness,  working  papers  and  school  s^rts.  If  schools 
.  were  designated  as  CHAP  providers,  reimburseinent  for  .many  of 
these  services  would  be  provided  from  Federal  sources. 

In  spite  of  the  number  and  type  of  school  health  activities  now 
funded  from  local  district  budgets,  the  need  for  school  health  service 
has  increased  sharply  over  the  last  several  years.  Parents  are  no 
longer  diligent  in  providing  preventive  immunization.  Many  parents 
believe  that  immunization  no  longer  is  a  pressing  concern  becaise 
many  childhoojd  diseases  have  been  eliminated.  Such  diseases,  hoW- 
ever,  cannot  be  eliminated  and  are  merely  held  in  cheek  through 
immunization.  Because  immunization  is  required  for  school  atten^ 
dance  in  New  York  State,  this  service  can  be  offered  jnost  effleiently 
by  having  an  immunization  clinic  come  to  the  schooror  by  authoriz- 
ing the  school  to  immunize  students. 

A  second  factor  increasing  the'  need  for  schooUsite  health  services  , 
is^  the  reentry  of  large  numbers  of  handicapped  students  in  New 
York  State's  local  districts.  As  sohool  districts  face  budget  reductions, 
providin'g  special  education  services  in  the  district  may  pose  a  least- 
cost  alterrrative  when  compared  to  district  expenses  for  private 
schools' programs.  More  importantly,  reentry  of  handicapped  students 
into  school  districts  is  also  the-  direct  result  of  a  Federal  mandate. 
TTie  Education  for  All  Hahdicapped  Children  Act  (^L  94-142)  of 
1975  prescribes  that  handicappied  students  be  educated  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  possible.  For  many  such .  younpters,  that 
mandate  means  a  return  to  tha  local  district  and/or  placement  in  a 
regular  classroom.  Not  only  supplementary  educational  services,  but 
also  supplementary  school-site  medical  services,  are  required  to  pro- 
vide for  this  wide  variety  of  handicapping  conditions.  The  influx  of 
handicapped  students  also  creates  a  demand  for  p'eater  numbers  of 
placement -assessments  carried  'out  throu^  school  health  services, 
There  is  no.  Federal  reimbursement  currently  available  fpr  these  ad*' 
ditional  expenses  which  must  be  ftinded  from  local  district  budgets. 
When  a  Federal  mandate  creates  a  demand  for  a  large  number  of 
sophisticated  schooUsite  medical  service!,  the  Federal  jovernment 
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jnnst  exercise  responsibility  by  authorizing  school  clistrict-eliglbilify' 
for  proRrams  providing  Federal. assistance  In  this  area 

New  York  State's  multifacted  ^effort  to  improve  child  health 
through  the  schools  has  not  been  re%vurded.  Many  schools  in  the 
suite  can  now  meet  the  Federal  criteria  for  provision  of  CHAP  ser- 
vices.  In  no  case  will  schools  provide  second-rate  health  services 
However,  m  a  state  sufibring  under  simultaneous  conditions  flf  inHa- 
.on  and  economic  decline,  changes  in-school  health  services  cannot 
be  supported  solely  by  local  property  taxation.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment should  reward  states  which  display  concern  for  and  effort  in 
providing  child  health  care  programs  through  the  schools  - 
Recommendations: 

^'  ll^T't^  u  response  to  the  increasing  need  for 

bchooUs.te  health  care,  schools  should  be  designated  as  pro-  ■ 
viders  of  child  health  care  services  under  the  CHAP  program 

2.  Because  population  and  industry  "have  shifted,  New  York  State 
faces  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  children  wiUi  many 
health  care  needs.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  States  large 
metropolitan  centers  where  the  cost  of  living  is  hiBhest  Cur- ■ 
rent  eligibility  requirements  for  CHAP  services  are  based  on 
the  child  s  mcome  e  igibility  for  Medicaid,  Particularly  In 
hi^h-cost  urban  areas,  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
whose  famdy  mcomes  fall  just  outside  Medicaid  requirements 
and  whose  parents  cannot  provide  preventive  care  would  re^ 
mam  un«.rvec|_uiuler  the  present ,  system.  Income  eligibility 
or  CHAP  should,  take  into  con.sideratlon  cost-of,livlng  Indexes 
to^jDrovide  equal  health  caA  opportunities  for  dlsalvantaged 
children  m  high-cost  .urban  areas. 

3.  Current  CHAP  provisions  allow  a  50  percent  Federal  share 

^d  bc^K'^p  f  TT'-  "'lu'rement  for  states 

u  Federal  sharing  for  .screening  and  follow-uo 

,  should  be  at.  the  75  percent  levil.  ^  roiiow  up 

4.  CHAP  should  Include  increased  allowances  for  dental  health 
proframs  as  psirt  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  child  health 
The  development^  portion  of  the  CHAP  prograrp  should  be 
expanded  to  provide  more  Intensive  sen'ices  In. the  areas  of  so- 
qial  developmental  and  mental  health.  * 

Federal  support  for  health  education  through  the  schools 
should  be  expanded.  , 
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.   ^    VL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PUBUCATIONS  AND  RECORDS 
\       ,  COMMISSION 

RecogiiiEing  the  signiflcanne  of  state  and  local  records  in  preserve 
ing  Amarican  History,  Confess  created  the  National  Historical  Pub^ 
lications  and  Records  Commission  (NHPRC)  in  1974.  This  Federal 
agency  evolved  from  the  1934  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission.  The  NHPRC  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  gather- 
ing; arranging,  daseribing  and  preserving  important  historical  rec- 
ords. Applicants  may  be  state  and  local  govemttrents^^o^^  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions.  Not  only  are  records  protected  from 
loss  or  destruction,  but  they  are  organized  to  provide  an  irreplace- 
able information  resource  for  governments,  private  organi^tions  and 
individuals.  The  records  preserved  throu^  NHPRC  gmnts  include 
minutes  of  meetings,  tax  records,  court  records,  maps,  photos,  man- 
uscripts, and  historically  si^ificant  petitions  and  protests. 

Such  records  preserve  American  and  New  York  State  histqry  in 
both  the  public^d  private  sectors.  In  the  public  sector,  NHPRC- 
preserved  records  provide  a  rich  source  of  policy  precedent  for  State 
and  local  governments.  These  documents  trace  the  evolution  of  gov^ 
emment  services  as  well  as  the  geographic  and  architectural  p-owth 
prthe  localities.  In  the  private  sector,  the  data  reveal  both  the. 
ethnic  diversity  of  the  localities  and  the  contributions  of  immigrant 
^oups  to  the  American  political  culture.  Historical  records  pre- 
served throu^  NHPRC-fund^d  projects  also  provide  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  growth  of  business,  education,  labor,  the 
professions,  religion,  science,  and  minority  and  women*s  righ^! 

The  NHPRC  program  has  made  a  signiflcant  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  American  and  New  York  State  history  by  local  appli^ 
cants.  An  initial  197a  NHPRC  grant  of  $18,800  to  the  New  York 
StatecEducafton  Dt-partrhent's  State  Archives  sustained  that  office 
durinl  a  critical  period.  The  office  then  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
more  than  one  half^million  dollars  to  local  applicants  over  the  past 
^0  years.  The^e  outri^t,  matching  and  combined  grants  are  made* 
by  the  Commission  directly  to  applicants.  Althou^  there  are  no 
administrative  set^asides. Tor  the  Education  Department  in  NHPRC 
grants,  the  agency  administers  the  program  along  with  the  Gover- 
nor s  Historical  Records  Advisory  Board  and  offers  a  variety  of  in- 
fonnal  review  and  technical  assistance  functions  to 'support  local  ap- 
^  plicants'  activities.  In  1978,  the  New  York  St^e  Education  Depart- 
ment received  the  largest  NHPRC  records  pant  to  |rny  applicant  to 
daff.  The  $155,344  grant  will  be  administered  b/  the  Education 

'  .     [62]  .  : 
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I  )*  i hi)  tint  lit  (HI  tht'  a(Kitt*  of  the  Guvemors  Historical  Reaords  Ad- 
•  is.jfs  iiuaiii    llu'  i^iant  will  supjxjrt  the  New  York  LocaLCovern=^ 
ifu  fit  \n  frives  Fn)j{'(  t   ThiN  pioneering  project  provides  grants  and  \ 
pint?  sshHuil  r**r<irds  assistance  to  in  unici  pall  ties  for  the  preservatidn 
n{  simnlu  rint  liK'a.l  and  hi.stcjrital  documents.  It  will  serve  as  a  na- . 
tiiiiiai  iihMli  l  ti»r  n'ori^niization  md  preservation  of  municipal  historic 

1  fir  NfUMiC  pro^niMi  also  is  having  other  important  effects  on  the 
^t.itt     lihiiviciuai   [jrojrcts  totaling  $97,026  Huve  been  funded  in>w 
!i  !    id.  .  Ml         \ink  stattv  NHPRC  has  contributed  oti  a  short- / 
!Ni  piuirrt  ihisis  U)  the  via[)ilitv'  of  the  New  York  Public  Library/ 

ir-  Till  li.i^ii.it  e„™^  .-.r  KT_...  \f^^vr'e^i^.^Jj^^ 


skIiu  fi  IS  f.inriu  iiiajor  linaiicial  constraints.  Some  of  New  YorOtateU 
ii'i.fs.M.  niulars  rn st itut ions  also  have  received  '  NHPRC  graii'ts/- 
MiriU  ihis  avHardtHi  thv  international  YIVO  Institute  foi^  Jewish 
Mf  .r.iM  li  a  aiMiit  to  tnlltTt  and  process  19th  and  20th  century  irec- 
n  U  nf  Jr^Msh  s*'It=htOp  Organizations  in  New  York  City,  These  or- 
*    if' '"^  Jt'svi?ih  irnrnigrants  in  making  the  dramatic  tr^ns- 

tiMii  (w  Nru  York  City  life  and  to  American  culture.  It  is  hoped  that 
pMiH  ipir^  nf  siRci^sshil  ciiiturai  accommodation  and  cultural  preser- 
^  ifinii  tur  unn ips  iurrently  undergoing  these  chaljenges  can  be  de- 
^«  hipril  thifHi^h  tfu^st'  niaterials. 

\  llf'iu    i^r  iiit^  Ihivr  pn    icled  a  numl>er  of  new  Jobs  in  the  State, 
1!     '   trnij)<)iais  j)4Jsjtions  may  provide  additional  training  to  indi-- 
i' in  lis     hn  thrii  i\u)\v  on  to  similar  jobs  in  other  organization^ 
fii*   N  H  IMU ;  project  tcrtninatus.  In  some  cases,  positions  for- 
n  il^  ttiiui*  ii  \i\  NHPHC  avv  iundcd  from  applicants'  budgets  upon  ' 

t '  I  i  f  iiihif  i(H!  I  il  thr  giyiTlt. 

N  IIIMU  .  fiiiuK  a\so  have  been  awarded  tit  New  York  State  to  build 
up.Mi  MMoiiU  pnijtu  ts  luyiggrugating  papers  of  principal  flgures  in  ' 
\*  u  ^uik  ^rat<^.  lustory  in  t%vd  forms;  hooks  and  microfilm,  Most  of 
f^"    tiihilini^  tni    thrsv  (loc linientary  projects  is  directed  toward 

iLiius  {  !iM!rMimiE\  partic"ipati{)n  is  encoumged  siiice  matching  office^  " 
-p.H    u^n.iltv  IS  f>!()s  j<ltMl  b>  a  university  or  historical  sofciety, 

iln  Hriirhts  liills  sti|)i^)rt  tflis  cflort  to  ensure  the  survival  and 
sMib  i  tp  srait  h  iisr  of  Sew  Ycirk's  oflicial  documentary  herijtage,  The 
Mll'H(  i  rihaiui's  midrrstanding  of  New  York  State's  unique. histor- 
il  il  p.i^t  and  tht^  rtdt'vanci^  of.its  past  to  the  present  and  future!  The  ' 
t  'II'^^mml:  rr?  nnirrifndations  will  expand 'N HPRC  fndepehdence,  in-' 
"  Nlil'IU  liiiidiu^.  and  hroaden  its  mandate  to  include  imp^r- 
M  ,f    '  I  it.  !    ittiwtn's  which  presentiv  stand  outside  its  authorized 
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Recotnitiendationsi 

.    1.  The  NHPRC  has  a  distinct  niission  and  serves  a  different  cUen- 
tele  from  that,  of  its  parent  agency t,  the  National  Archives  and 
R.fecoEds  Service,  General  Services  AdiTvinistration,  It  warrants 
'  its  own  place  within  the  GSA  budget.   Increases  in  .the 
.  NHPRC  appropriation,  shoiild  not  be  inade  by,  taking  funds 

.  from  the  National  Archives,  and  Records  Service  budge t,  as  in 
/        FY  1978/ 

-2, '  To  ensure  thd  widest  accessibility  of  historical  resources,  the 
vNHPRQ  role  should  be  expanded  to  include  support  of  train- 
ing activities^ and  educationar  prpgrams  (including  institutes, 
publications,  ^fellowships  uiid  other  appropriate  projects)  to  as- 
sist Individuals  and  institutions  in  collecting,  preserving  and 
piiblishing  sigfiincant  historical  records. 

3.  The.NHPRC  should  be  empowered  to  support  elTorrs  to  dis- 
serninate  infonnatiDn  abopt  historical  records,  inDluding  the 
publication  of  guides^  directories*  and  specialized  technical  ma- 
terials, as  well  m  the  creation' of  computerized  data  bases. 

\    / .       VII.  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  "ACT  . 

Library  services  are  an  integral  part  of  a  full  educational  program 
in  New  York  State,  Librtiries  also  play  a  central  role  in  the  literary, 
cultural,  historical  and  recreational  lives  of  New  York  State  comm^u- 
nities.  Our  libriiries  "  offer  free  services  designed  for  persons  of  aJ! 
interests,  ages,  and  soeioecondftiic  backgroyhds.  Speciul  materials 
are  provided  to  assist  the  .blfpd^and  the  visually  handicapped.  New 
York  Sfate  s  growing  system  of  library  networks,  spanning  the  State, 
^promotes  sharing  of  a  range  of  liyiiiry  resources  among  communities 
and  institutions  in  widely  separafed  geographic  locations,  This 
cooperative  rbtwork. makes  iKissible' economic,  educational^  cultural^ 
and  sociiil  clevelopment.  A  niiijor  portion  bf  the  research  resources  of 
the-  State  are  held  by  privately  supported  universities  .and  private 
business.  Reciprocal  agreements  and  networks  provide  access  to 
these  rfesources—making  them  available  to  students,  faculty  and  re- 
search personnel  as  well  m  other  interested  individuals,  ' 

New  York  State  libraries  also  provide  unusual^  and  expahded  ser-^ 
vices.  The  Job  Information  Center  program,  conducted  through  li- 
braries, assists  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  from  many 
training  backgrounds  in  locating  rewarding  "employment  opportu- 
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nlties,  Contuiuing  educational  opportunities  as  %v^ll  as  services  to 
the  Adult  Independent  Learner  and/to  participants  in  nontraditionnl 
edutattonal  programs  are  characteristic  library  services. 
^  Because  New  York  State  libraries  take  the  initiative  in  providing 
rich  resources  and  important  services  to  all  people  of  the  State,  the 
Regents  support  the  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries  in  mak^ 
ing  library  services  a  national  policy  priority.  The  Regents  look  to 
the  Conlerence  to  iissist  libraries  in  enriching  and  expanding  current 
serviced  and  in  developiitg  new  services  responding*  to  the  needs  of 
the*  variety  of  patrons  libraries  serve. 
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^'^  Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 


am  sure  there  is  much  to  be  drawn  from  yojir  testimony,  which 
will  appear  in  the  record. 

With  the  'specific  regislation  before  us,  do  you  have  any  prefer- 
ence for  the  House  bill  or  the  administration's  bill? 
^  Commiisioner  Ambach.  I  would  have  to  commant  op  separate 
parts  of  it,  rather  than  just  a  comprehensive  statement  of  endorse- 
ment either  way.  In  some  respects  we  would  prefer  one,  and  in 
some  respects  we  would  prefer  the  other. 

Senator  Pell.  But  as  a  basis  from  which  to  work^  would  you  have 
a^prfference? 

^  Commissioner  Ambach.  I  think  I  would  take  the  preference  that 
the  committee  has  taken,  and  that  is  begin  with  an  extension  of 
existent  legislation,  and  then  building  thereon.  ^ 

Senator  Pell/ That  is  our  present  intent.  AlsOj  as  you  knoWi  the 
administration  has  proposed  no  set  sumSi  no  specific  authorization 
amount.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  there,  as  to  what  the  authorlia= 
tion  amount  should  be?  ' 

Commissioner  Ambach.  At  this  point,  I  do  not  have  specific 
figures.  If  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  such, 
I  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Senatpr  Pell.  The  record  will  stay  open  for  at  least  2  weekSj  if 
you  care  to  submit  any  statements  in  this,  regar3|  ^ 

Commissioner  AysACH.  I  would  appreciate  that  opportunity.' 

Senator, Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senltor  Javits?  ' 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,'  Mr.  Chairman. 

Firsts  let  me  welcome  you  personallyj  and  also  to  call  attention 
to  the  magnitude  of  New  York's  commitment  to  higher  education^ 
which  is  enormous^  and  represents^,  as  you  point  out  on  page  9  of 
your  statement,  12.5  percent  of  the  State's  total  operating  budget^ 
and  runs  to  $4.5  billion,  with  $1,5  billion  of  direct  support  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  student  aid  for  400*000  students. 
Absolutely  fabulous  figures. 

So^  that  when,  it  comes  to  Hearing  our  share  of  the  load,  it  seems, 
to  us  very  amply  justifies  what  we  are  always  flghting  here*  restric- 
tive formulas,  which  penalize  New  York,  only  because  it  is  doing  so\ 
much  really  right  out  of  its  own  blood  and  sinew,  because  our  State 
is  not  doing  well,  cohsidering  the  loss  ^f  employment  and  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  unusually,  and  even'  npWi  and  undoubtedly 
going  to  get  worse.  ' 

I  gather  those  express  your  sentiments?     -  - 

Commissioner  Ambach\  They  certainly  do,'Sehator. 

Senator  Javits.  Also,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do  nbt 
drain  other  States.  There  is  ntf  brain-drain  to  New  York^  On  the 
cbntrai%  according  to  your  figures,  we  have  a  net  outflow  of  MfOOO 
students  a  year  to  postsecondary  education  outside  of  New^ork. 

Commissioner  Ambach.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Javits.  And  is  most  of  that  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  abroad? 
Commissioner  Ambach.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ja;vits.  What  perceritage  would  you  say,  of  that  60,000, 
studies  abroad?  * 
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'  Commissioner  Ambach.  I  would  have  to  doublecheck  it,  Senator* 
My  estimate  would  be  probably  10  percent,  ,  ■ 

Senator  JAViTi.  So  it  is  not  material? 

Commissioner  Ambach.  No;  it  is  hot  large. 

Senator  JAViTi.  Well,  I  just  wish  every  member  here,  when  we 
fight  these  formulas,  and  upper  limits  which  are  completely  arbi- 
trary, and  penalize  us,  because  we  try  so  hard,  and  sacrifice  Ui,/ 
could  read  your  statement.  I  am  very  proud  of  our  State-  I  want 
very  much  to  see  it  continue,  considering  its  ownTmancial  strin- 
gencies, it  certainly  cannot  take  automatic  repressio'n  when/ it 
comes  to  Federal  legislation,  especially  in  the  allocation  of  funding. 

.Commissioner  Ambach.  That  is  certeinly  correct.  / 

Senator  Javits.  Well,,  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  beep  very 
helpful,  and  again,  I  say  it  fills  me  with  pride  for  our  State  tb  have 
you  give  us  these  figures.  ^   ^  ^  ,  / 

Commissioner  Ambach.  Thank  you.  Senator.  My  stress  on.  the 
connection  between  State  and  Federal  interest,  of  course,  is  all 
focuied  exactly  on  the  points  thjt  you  h  '^e  just  been  making. 
There  must  be  a  flexibility  in  the  way  that  Uiere  are  formulas  set 
and  programs  administered,  go  that  there  is  an  advantage  taken  of 
a  separate  State  capacity  and  a  recognition  of  what  the  separate 
State  capacity  has  been.  '  * 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Williams,  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee.   :  ,  ^  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chkirman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  thank  Corhmissioner  Ambach.  Tima  is  not 
sufficient -  right  now  to  have  the  benefit  of  further  discussions. 

So  let  me  stop  right  there,  again  ^with  appreciation  for  your 
thoughtful  contribution  to  thtf  reauthorization  program. 

Commissioner  Ambach.  Thank  you  very  kindly.       ^  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
;  Now,  Qur  next  panel  is  a  panel  on/ planning^^  Dr.  Edward  Hol- 
lander, commissioner  for  higher  education.  New  Jersey;  Dr.  John 
C.  Honey,  professor.  Maxwell  School,  Syracuse  University,  repre- 
senting the  e^'ucation  commission /of  the  States;  and.  Dr.  Paul 
Barton,  vice  president,  National  Mahpower  Institute. 

Senator  Williams?  /  '     ^  ,  ■ 

The  Chairman.  1  am  pleased  to /welcome  the  panel,  and  particu- 
larly,.of  course,  from  New  Ji|pey,  :the  chancellor  of  the  department 
of  higher  education.  Chancellor  Hollander,  we  have  run  through 
the  lights  from  red  to  amber  to  red.  Dr.  Hollander  is  recognized, as 
a  leader  in  the  matters  before  us.*  . 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  under  his  leadership,  has  taken  giant 
strides  in  Ihe  collaboration  and/planning  of  resources  to  meet  ther^ 
State- s  education  need|.  We  could  have  no.  more  experienced  anH 
thoughtful  witne|i;Oh  lybjects  ithat  are  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman./ 

Welcome,  phandellor.  / 
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^STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  EDWARD  HOLLANDER.  COMMISSIONER  ^ 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  NEW  JERSEY;  DR.  JOHN^  C.  HONEY, 

?   PROFEBSOR,    MAXWELL    SCHOOL,    SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY, 

-  REPRESENTING  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  OP  THE  STATES; 
AND  DR.  R^UL  BARTON,  VICE*  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  MAN- 

..ivPOWER  INSTITUTE,  A  PANEL 

,  Dr.  Hollander,  Thank  y^^  .  /  / 

'You  have  a.  itatemtrit  for  the  record,  I  shall  add  to  that  state-  -J 
'  ment,  and  not  repeat  it.  ^ 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Ford  bill,  and  not  the  administration  bill.  If  I  . 
had  to  choose  between  the  Fori?  bill  and  the  administratiQn  billj 
the  Ford  biii  is  superior,  if  ore  had  to  take  it  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  time  to  give  you  illustrations  of  the 
advantages  of  statewide  "planning,  and  how  they  carry  out  the 
Fpderal  purpose;  .  _ 

'  We  are  in-  the  midst  of  a  preparation  of  a  statewide  plan  in  New  ^ 
jprsey  now,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  very  specific  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  things  thfit  have  come  to  light,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  v/€  have  done  m  a  result  of  that^  process. 

We  have  identified  a  rising  demand  In  our  State  for  personi  with 
technological  skills  because  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  in  New  . 
Jersey,  but  we  founds  coexisting  with  that  demand^  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate  among  over^chooled  arid  undereducated  urban 

youth.  .  _    _    -       J   „  _   1- 

"~WeThave  put  in  placfe  "6  widespr^ 

State  funds.  We  have  expanded  student  aid  for  tne  poor,  using 
-State  and  Federal  SSIG  funds,  and  established  ^efd  te&hicaLpro-—^-^ 

grams,  using  FederaLvQCational-"educatlon""fffi3  CETA  set- 

^^ide^fandsTWi  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  new  programs  in 

operations  technologies,  machine  school  technolo^,  oulinary  arts, 

and  training. individuals  for  new  industries. 

:^  {Through  plartnlng,  our  board  of  higher  education  identified  an 
•  iiiibalance  in  funding  between  the  independent  cnlleges  and  the   .  -  u 
f  public  sectors.  We  immediately  proposed,  and  tht  le^slaturfe  adopt- 
^te^,  as  new  legislation  overhauling  Insjitutional  aid  W'thei  private 
lectori  We  used  increasing  SSIG  allocations  to  raise  the  tuition  aid 
(ceiling  for  students  attending  private  colleges  so^  that  they  could 
have  greater  freedom  of  choice  Through  planning  wi  are  anticipate,  : 
Irig  shifts  in  enroUmtht'  among  institutions,  ^d  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  restructuring  out  budgetary  process  to  facilitate  such 
shifts,  and  to  maintain  institutional  support  where, enrollment  may 

Vdeciifte.  j  .  .  '  -  ^ ---'-"^ 

Through  planning  we  have  identified  unmet  fieeds  among  special 
..pppulations:  among  prison  inmates,  among  servicemen,  among  the 
;  haridicapped,  among  State  employees  and  other  adult-constituen- 
|cies»  We  nave  now  put  in  place  new  programs  in  several  'of  these 
'  areas,  and  others  are  being  developed  as  a  part  ef  the  planning 
V  process,  ,  .  ■ 

'    Through  planning  we  havf  Identified  a  growing^roportion  of  our 

cpllege-age  population,  will  come  from  among  the  urban  poor,  and      .  ' 

"persons  with  serious  deficiencies  in  the  use.  of  the  . English 

language,  '     «^         ^  .  v 

iv  "  ^e  are  now  In  the  process  of  evaluating  our  bilingual  ^d^atipn-  ^ 

-tfl  programs,  and  upgrading  our  special  support  services,  ^ 
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Through  planning  and  itatewide  coordination,  we  are  able  to 
rei^nd  to  the  £a**e  deciiion  without  any  diminution  in  our  out- 
reach efforts,  which  are  aacond  to  none  in  the  Nation,  ^  , 

Fask  that  you  support  the  provisions  of  title  I  mcludea  in  the 
Hourie  bill;  they  contribute  to  statewide  cooraination  within  defined 
boundariei.  I  do  have  some  concefns  about  the  systems  ot  alloca' 
tipn  among  the  States,  and  J  think  you  ought  to  examine  the 
niinimum  levels  Galled  for  in  the  Ford  bill  . 

I  alio  asW  that  you  increase  the  amount  for  the  bbiu  program, 
we  think  it  is  too  low  cc^mpared  to  the  levels  provided  for  in  the 

SEOG  program.  ,   .     mT  ^  '  a 

I  alio  ask  that  you.conmder  language  . that  will  encourage  and 
provide  greater  incentives  for  comprehensive  statewide  planning 
ebriducted  fn  a  way  that  makes  it  possible  to  receive  institutional 
input,  and  preserves  institutional  autonomy.  . 

Finally  Senator^  I  would  like  to  talk  candidly  about  some  of  the 
tensions  that*.exiit  between  institutions  and  statewide  boards. 
There  is  a  deep  concern,  I  think,  and  properly  SO,  on  the  part  ot 
institutioni  that  statewide  planning  will  somehow  erode  ^eir 
.  autonomy,  and  overstep  the  bou!>daries  that  should  separate  Gov- 
ernment from  higher  education,  \  j  ^ ^ 

The  Ford  bill  in  tAie  House  represents  a  concerted  etfott  among  ^ 
the  leadership  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  leadership  m 
this  State  to  let  aside  those  differences  and  find  a  proper  balance 

-  between  institutional  :accountability  which-prote^^^ 
~teftst^nd  institutional  autonomy  which  is  an  essential  value  to 

our  higher  education  system.  ;  .     .  .  .  l  i 

I  think  this  committee  and  the  Congress  set  the^right  balance 
.  between  the  Federal  role  and  the  State  role  in  the  1972  and  l^^Tb 
amendments,  and  I  am  hopeful,  as  you  consider  these  amendment, 
you  will  keep  ui  moving  in  that  direction.  There  are  weakneeies  m 
some  of  the. States  in  the  area  of  coordination,,  but  look  at  the 
States  where  effective  coordination  takes  place  as  a  model  for  the 
FederaUState  relationship,  and  the  others  will  follow. 
Let  us  move  in  the  right  direction,  tt  n  j 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you-very.much  mdeed.  Dr.  Honander.^JJr,. 

Honey?  _ 

Dr.  Honey.  Thank  you,  Senator  PelL  .  , 

The  accomplishments  of  American  education  since  195b  have 
been  notable.  Indeed,  education  is  the  one  domain  withip  the 
humane  services  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  having  gone  ftr  toward 
achiaving  the  goals  society  set  for  it  This  is  perhaps  especially  true 
of  higher  education  where,  in  less  than  15  years,  we  iiave  made 
available  to  virtually  any  qualiried  young  person  the  opportumty  to 
pursue  postsecftidar-y  study  under  a  wide  variety  of  institiutional 

-  arrangements.  We  too  seldom  note  this  achievement  bemused  ai 
we  ate  with  our  continuing  problems.  The  fact  that,  ^at  this  June- 
turt  as  the  new  Congress  pursues  reauthorization  or  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  no  pmt  new  initiatives  are  being  urged,  is 
a  clear  sigh  that  we  have  a  success  on  our  hands.  *  t 
.  It  may  be  indiscreet  to  note  this  situation  to  this  subcommittee.  1 
once  heard  President  Pusey  of  Harvard  announce  the  successfui 

•  completion  of  a'very  large  fundraising  campaign.  He  was  masterful 
in  expressing  his  satisfaction  and  in  immediately  inundating  .his 
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audienae  with  n  full  account  of  Hapvard*s  urgeut  onp'  nmet 
t?^iieeds*  While  we  all  reali?.e  that  there  are  grave  pre  to  be 

^'^dealfe  with  by  American  higher  education,  these  are  ul  .itrautable 
1^  and  many  of  them  are  being  worked  at  vigorously  by^the  intfregted 
■^"^parties  in  Washington,  in  the  States  and  in  education  institutions 
j  themielves.  . 

Consequently,  at  this  time,  reauthorization  would  seam  to  aflord 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  solid  look  at  the  higher  educatioi  system 

V  from  the  viewpoint  of  making  it  function  with  maximum  ef^ctivo- 
ness.'  I  use  the  phrase  "higher  education  system"  advisedly,  Some 
Spbkespien  for  higher  education  cake  fright  at  the  term.  They  see.it 
as  implying  a  tightly  meshed  network^  centrally  09 n trolled,  in 
.which  the  autonomy  of  individual  institutions  is  forfeited. 

As  I  speak  of  the  higher  education  system^  I  am  referring  to  that 
complex  set  of  arrangenrtnts  involving  the  Federal  Government, 

'  the  States,  and  academic  institutions  which  has  much  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  the  higher  education  enterprise,  These  are  arrange- 
ments built  around  shared  goals;  shared  administi'^tion  and  shared 
financing.     '  ' 
Postaecondary  institutions,  State  and  local  governments^  and  the 

^Feder^LGovernment  have  at  least  six  goals  in  common'  To  allow 

f  quiilified  students  to  fulfill  their  postsecondpry  needs  and  interests; 

_to  give  Btudents  a  choice  of  institutions  so  that  their  educational 
requirements  will  be  Wall  served;  to  satisfy  society's  needs  for 
knowledge,  for  cultural  expression,  and  for  an.  educated  citizenry; 
to  deal  with  public  service  problems;  to  maintam  a  responsive, 
pluralistic,  high-qUality  system  of, higher  education;  and  to  use 

'  -education  i^esources  effectively  and  efficiently. 

In  my  praparad  statement  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
shared  administration  in  the  higher  education -^system  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  student-aid  funding  where  the  Federal  BEOQ.  is 
the  base  upon  which  Increasingly  State  student  aid  is  built  withj 
packaging  in  individual  institutions. 
With  respect  to  shared  funding,  I  note  that  we  do  not  always 

!^vrealiz;e  the  approximately  equal  nature  of  the  support'  ahput  one- 

i)  third  from  the  Federal  Qovernment,  one-third  from  the  States;  and' 
one-third  from  parents  and  phllantrophy  and  others. 
./  To  look  at  higher  or  posti^econdary  education  ai  a  system  has 
many  utilities*  I  go  on  to  point  out  that  this  may  increase  the 
sensitivity  with  which  the  Federal  Government  approaches  its  rela- 
tionships to  States  and  institutions,  It  may  make  the  States  more 
responsive  to  Federal  initiatives  and  it  may  alleviate  some  of  the 
alarms  which  are  so  prevalent  in  institutions  with  respict  to  initia- 

•  tives  from  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  \ 

.  We,  in  institutions,  always  like  the  money;  we  are  always  fearful 
of  what  may  happen  with  respect  to  our  autonomy.  \ 

I  would  like'tb  suggest  three  areas  where  Federal  action  during 
reauthorization  could  ^e  particularly  helpful  in  strengthening  the 
posteeqondary  education  system,  In  doing  this,  it  ii  Worth  remem- 
bering that  only  the  Federal  Government  has  the  capability  to 
■  influence  the  system  as  a  whole,  While  individual  States  may 
undertake  activities  that  are  illustrative  for  the  Nation,  they  can 
directly  affect  only  their  own  constituencies.  They  can  engenerafte 
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ideas  that  are  worth  emulating,  but  the  actual  impact  will  be  on 
the  individual  institutions.  / 

First  is  the  area  of  planning  and  coordination  of  postsecondary 
education.- Section  1202  of  title  XII  of  the  1965  act,  as  amended, 
called  on  the  States  to  establish  abroad  planning  agencies  for  post 
secondary  education.  Virtually  all  of  the  States  hav^  responded  by 

, ;  either  deiignating  existing  agencies  as  their  1202  planning  commis* 
sions  or  by, creating  new  bodies  ifor  this  purposeV  The  question  is 
frequently  asked  as  to  why  the  Federal  Government  ihould  be 
concerned  with  State  planning  of  postsecondary  education.  ^And 
from  the  institutional  side,  alarms—largely  unfounded  by  experi* 
ence,^  I  should  note— have  been  expressed  that  Federal  encourage- 

•  ment  of  State  planning  will  lead  to  intolerable  requirements  im« 
posed  on  individual  colleges  anjd  universities  and  infringements  of 
their  a^utoriomy. 

It  seems  apparent  ^at  with  its  heavy  investment  in  postsecon- 
dary education,  the  ;FLderal  Government  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned with  having  a  higher  education  system  which  is  well  coordi-^ 
natedj  a5|3ids  excessive  rfuplicatloni  weeds  out  poor  quality^  and 
provides  "sufficiently  varied  array  of  opportunities  so  that  citizen 
needs  are  met.  There  is  need^  to  review  the  act  in  terms  of  the' 
kinds  of  fiscal  and  administrative  assistance  provided  to  institu-^ 
tions  and  to  States.  I  note  that  there  are  13  different  subseciitfns  of 
the  act  which  provide  such  assistance  to  institutions  and  States  - 
and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  are  unfunded.  It  ^ 
is  in 'the.  Federal  interest  to  aid  in  the  development  of  greater  ' 
institutional  and  State  adminigtrative  capability.  The  cost  of  fund- 
ing these  or  similar  sorts  of  technical  and  fiscal  assistance  to 
institutions  and  States  is  limited.  I  urge  that  the  act  be  reviewed 
carefully  because  the  provisions  are  now  of  a  hodgepodge  nature. 

Finally,  I  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  theme  that^we  do  have 
a  success  on  our  hands  and  that  is  a  most  opportune  momeiif  to 
review  the  situation  in  terms  of  its  system  characteristics.  The 
States  and  institutions,  with  Federal  lielp  can  be  strengthened  and 
made  to  function  far  more  effectively. 

'Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Htfney  follows.-] 


.'  a.  STATEHENT  .BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON    -    '  ; 

'   '  ■         '  EDUCATION,  ARTS  ANb  HUMAN ITl  IS 

*  John  Ci  Honey  ,       '       .  ■ 

Professor 'oF  Polittgal  IsignEe  and^-^  ^ 
Highar  Iduesctsn,  Syfaeuse  University 
^  OetQber  3,  1973       ,  ^ 

.  ^         Washington,  D,e*      '       ^    . ,  . 

■ .  ■    ■    :  <       „  -  ^at. 

The  aceaitpl  I shifienti  ef  Ameriean  eddeatlsn  iin€^  ^96S  haye  been  rotable, 
IhdL-fj'J,  eduaaliun  ti  the  one  d^naln  within  the  humine  services  that  €an  be  pulnted 
:tu  as  Hkying  gsne  far  to%4ard  achieving  the  goals  society  set  for.  It.  This 
perhaps  eipecldliy  true  of  higher  education  when  In  l^s  than  fifteen  year^  we 
have  made  ava i lable  to  virtually  any  qualified  young  person 'the  opportynity  to 
-  puriue  poitieoondary  study  under' a  wide  variety  of  institutional  af rangements , „  - 
,  We  tod  seldom  note  this  ach I eveRKnt 'bemused  as  we  are^wlth  our  continuing  prob- 
"lemSi    The  fact  tiiat  a%  th\3  Junciure,  as  the  Congress  pursues  reauthorization  ^of  '  ! 
,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  l36Sf  no  great  new  Inftiatlves  are  being  urggd,  is  a 
clea^  sign  ihat  we  have  a  success^. our  handi.  ,  " 
'    it  nay  be  Indiscreet  to  note  this  situation  to  this  iub^onini ttee^    I  once 
1^  heard  Frfssident  Pus^y^  pf  Harvard  announce  the  su€ceisful  cdmpletlah  of  a  very 
l^rge  fund^ralilnj  campslgrii    He  #33  ^iMstef  fu  I  In  expreiilng  h|i  latl  S  fact  Ion"- ^  - 
'and  in  I  frnted  1  a  ta  i  y  Inundat-lng  his  audiance  wl  th  a  full  account  of  Harvard's 
urgent,  on-golhg  unmet  heedi.    While  we  all  r'eaMie  that  there  are  grave  problems 
sto  be  deal  t  wl  th  by  ^Aiier  lean  higher  educatisnt  these  are  not  in  tractable  and  many 
of 'them  are' being  worked  it^vlgorously  by  the  Jnterested  parties  In  Wash I ng ton, 
In  the  states  and  In  educational  lnstl|utlons  themselves.  •  , 

Consequently  at  this  tl^  reauthorization  would-ieem  to  afford  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  solid  look  at  the  higher  education  system  from  th^  viewpoint  of'-maklng 


,  N^fyndCldn  with  .na^lmum^ffecilve^^^^ 
tySNn^*  a^yU«aiy,    So«  ipeke.mgn  Fer  higher  eduditlan  fright  at  th^  Urm.  ^^. 

They  lee  It       In^lying  *  tight  ty  meshed  network.  ^tntMliy  contra)  Ud,  In  whieh  ^ 
^thii  aMl©nopf»y  .of  Individual  InstUutlsni  ii  forfeUad.  ' 

A.  I  5p«k  of  the  ^higher  Education  iysUnf*  I        refisrring  to  that  .ompUK      "  ^ 
^  #fr.ng™ntv  Involving  ih^  federal  govBrft«nt,  the  its t«  and"a.id«mie  ' 
Initltuileni  whieh  hat  muah       do  with  the  cendudt  of  the  higher  tdycatlor. 
^enterprlie,    The^  are  arr*ni^m,ntC  built  around  ihargd  goeU|  sh*r«d  adminlst-'at  Ion- ^ 
and  shared  flntfte+ng,  '       "  .  ^ 

^>oitMesndary  InttliutWhi,  itate  asd  ip^il  ^v*rn»nti,  tnd  the  fed[iral      \  ' 
government  have  at.  least  .1.  g^U  In  .p^pn^    to  allow  qu»llflad  Mufpnti  to 
fylflil  thair  poHie^ondary  need,  and  IntepMtii       gW  itudeiiu  a' ^Mce  of 
^  Initliutloni  so  that  thilr  .ducailonai  ie^uirament*  wHl  ha  well^MrvedK  to 
\  sHlsfy  io.|etV^s  needs  ^or  knowledge,  for  eul tural  e^p.eiilon..  and  for  an  ^     '  ^ 
edu.ate4.ltiienryi  to  ^aP^wi^th  publ  l^.ervUe  problem^  to  maintain  a  rewn.ive.  C 
pluralUtlq,  high-quality  syMea  of  hlghpr  edumiUl- and  to  use  adulation  resbur.ei 
effectively  and  effUlently,         ^  -  ■     '   ■  .    .  .    .  . 

The  shared  #dmlnlitritlofi  Of  (Bnjf  programs  Is-e  M€Ond  source  of  avidenc^  ^  :  •! 
pf  a  highly  Inierd^pendent  educatFon  systan../  Wi  may  simply  el  te  th*  nist  notable  .  ? 
a«ample,  the  itudeot  #ld  pr^raAs.  The  f.daral  SEQS  awards lar?  new  widely  ae^^^ 
as  the  haie  on  which  additional  student^aid  U  byil^  "  ^itate  student, aid  awards^  are  ^ 
Ihcreaiingly  eontl^ent ^  whethap  students  have  ap^  l^d  for  the  Sitie,  the  packaging^ 
In  inUivldMal  instl  tytlons,  and  the  *ppi  icatlon  other  federal  ly  , aided  or  phi  I an-'^: 
thropicaliy  provided  funds  Which  (nsti tutlons  dlibursa.^  ire  sIpMaMy  contingent  '.  "IM 
on  the  federal  lEoa  and  ttata  student  aid  awardsp  ^-  - 


:   '      ■  497.  :  „■ 

The  gh^r&d  funding  iif  the. higher  gducstion  iyitefn  I  s       I  f-ev!  den  t  <     Wh^c  wy     ^  ^ 
toe  §#id6fli  r«ajtze  Is  th#t  th£  pfsportlQns  drm  spprOMlrnately  equ#ii    ^byuf  On^-^th!  rd  >. 
frdm^the  fiSiT^rgos^ernfMnJU^Qn^^ third  from  the  itsfeb',  and  sng^thifd  from  ^twdynti,  ^ 
parents,  and  p|n#nthrDpy\  InstI  tutlOndl 'and  stheTwlsET', 

J0  look,       higher  sr  postttcondsry  eduE^tlon       ariT ntsf dependent  sy^t^tn  ^^^7^^-^=^ 
has  mstiy  ut  I  nit  let,   'GIvsn  ths  fact  of  ihargd.gosU,   It  then  bgeonsf  poiilhU  IQ 
o<is6SS  whethe^  ^3cH  gs^l  is  being  sdequitely  purfugd  by  fedsri),  itste^and  tnstltu'^ 
tfonai  end^avori ,  '  Are  nsw  er  msdlflad  mesiufes  ealled  fer  ts,  better^  acsonipi  Uh 
a  parti €H^f/ goal?    Glvsh  the' fact  ef  shared  adml nl stratl^sn  of  many  programs, 
beeoffle^  tmpOrlant  to  asVlsf  the  fm^a^t  of  a^ml n1 itr&tl ve  requl remsnti  that  Fl^  threugh 
th£  %yi  tern /and  varlouily  affect  the  participating  EOfflpsnenti^    Glysn  ths  ii  bared 

^funding  that  nsintatn^  higher  education^   It Jihould  be  pssstbie  perledicatiy 

/  ^  ^  '  ■ 

evaluate,  the  appropriateness ^and  fatrneii  of  the  division  of  fiscal  reSpMnt Ibi I  1 1 1 e§ ^ 

^ItTqur  view  I  wider  understand ing  of  the  partnership  nature  of  the  higher  Education 

.  enterprise  could  lead  the  federal  government  to  be  more  seniltlve  to  state  and 

■  institutional  Intefesti  and  capabliiMeb.  ^it  aould  aid  the  states  in  respsnding  to 

federal  Inlttativei  and  in  their  ejtpectationi  regarding  Institutions.     It  might 

allay  sume  of  the  pefiiitent  fesrs  of  Institutional  leaders  that  goveriiri^nt^ 

'becofne  teo  Intrusive.  ^  ^  .  .  " 

We  wQuid  like  to  suggeit  three  greai  where  federal  action  during  reauthorlza^ 

tien  could  be  particularly  helpful  In^strengthenlhg  the  higher  postieEondary  education  . 

system.     In  doing  this  It  .Is  worth  remember Ing  that  only  th^  federaT  governnient  has 

the  capability  to  Influcenc^  the  system  as  a  whqie.    While  individual  states  may 

undertake  oEtivitlei  that  are  t I luftrative  for  the  nation,  Ihey  can  di rectty  affect 

only  thBlr<ov*n  canst!  tuane  las ,    The  efforts  of  individual  Institutions  may  a  I  so  be 


to 


.   Initruetlye  For  Qthaf*.     But  it  takbs  fsdef|!  action  for  natl^M^i  Impact. 

Firs^  li  the  area  sf  planning  dnU  ^oorfilnatlon  of  pat tseedndary' sdueat Ion .  ! 

lectjon  1202  of  Title  3Cj|  of  the  '65  Act,  ai*™ftdedj  calUd  en  the  Uates  to-  " 

aitabllfh  broad  planning  agenclei  fer  pbs Es'scehdary  edticatlert.  Virtually  alt 

of  the  states  haye  respended  by  e ! ther  des jgnatlng  exlitlng  agenelei  ai  their 

1202  planning  CQiwnUsloni  er'by  ereating  ne»  bedjes^Bp^thU  purpsie*.  The. 

Muestlen.  Is  frequent jy  asksd  as  towhyahe  fsdersl.  government  ihould  bs  eoneerned  : 

_    wlih  scale  planning  ef  pps tiacoftdary  erfueatlon.    And  from  tha  Inst  I tutlona T S I de, 

alarms  (largely  unfeunded  by  ejiperlencei  I  ihsyld  nele)  have  been  expressed- tlia t^ 

-  '     '     \  ...  --  ^     ^     .  ■  lift 

federal  enceyragement  ef  state  planning  wIM  fsad  ts  Intelerable  fequl renients 

I  mpo^ed.^en  individual  sQlUgss  dnd  un  I  vers  I  tips  and  I  nf  f  I  ngsrisntf  ef  their'  *'» 
autonomy^  """--^^^  ■  ■ 

,  It  ^eems  appai'ent  that  wl  tK"1ts-^,fesavyi  Investment  In  pestteeendary  education 
the  federal  government  sheuld  be  deeply  concerned .With  having  a  higher  edudation 
system  which  U  wel  Nceerdinatedp  avPfc  ss^ceisive  dup!  Uatlon,  weeds  out  poor 
\quaiUy,  and  prevldef  a  syfffclehtly  vgfied  array  ef  eppgrtun  1 1  fes  so'that,  cl  tlien 
needs  are  met*^  That  concern  can  beit  be  addreiied  by  haying  each  state  pUn  and  "^-v 
eoyrdlnati  Its  own  pOi  tsecendary  activities.    There  U  to©  much  ccsmpleMi  ty  across 
the  natloft^and  ifil  thin  each  state  to  have  the  federal  goverhment  do  the  planning;. 
State  planning    permit!  the  dUtinctive  features  of  postsecondary  education  to  be 
aiiessed  and  addressed  at  a  meaningful   level.  ^' 

Thfere  U  strong  preisyre  fre^  institytienai  spekesmeni  and  from  those  who  . 
retain  a  prlmaflly  Institutional  oytleok,  agilnst  having  the  federal  government 
en€Oura|[e  and  share.  In  the  sugporE  of  staft  peitsecondary  planning  agencies.  :ThNt: 


|^;ii'bur  view,  U  par^chUh     Plynning  i%  y>&ttntUi  snU'it^tgi  can  be^t  dcCQmpiUh 
^:}t*     The  feddfal  guvernm#nt\ha»  a  desp  intefest  In  the  gffgctlve  planning  af  the, 
Vpsitiueundsry.  sy^tgm.     It  thoulii  continue  to  ancourage  th^  ^tataip  und^r  pre^ 
vlsloni  which  t^ke  acceiint  of  eaeh  state*  5  unique  history  and  traditions.  The 

.     ..  '  .  .  '   ■  .       ,*    '        -  "  _  '  " 

"^^propOiiid  it^ts  agrgementit  to  replace  120^  C^nmj is ion& ,  a§  called  for  in  KR  5192 
I- Wbu Id '^dmtrabty  accomplish  eHU,    The  federal  gov^rnmeni  ^l^uld  alio  continue 
f  v^to  share'- in  the  goit  oF  ^i#te  planning  ilnce  its  Interest  ^Is  io  clearly  tjulny 
■Served.'   .  ;      '       \,       .  '  ,  '  . 

During  rtauthorl lat Ion  the  ||  ties  and  parts  of  the  '6i  act*  as  an^nded, 
/-■VshQuld'be  reexamified  fran  ^he  pjannlng  perspective.  ^Are  therg  planning  activities 
_^ow  required  which  should  be  related  10  Eha  slates' .cemprehenslve  planning  for 
iVpost Secondary  educat Ion ^  ^for  example,  cannunlty  service  and  con'tliiylng  education 
Hplannlng  under  Title  17  .Should  such  a. program,  as  the  DsvCloping  instltutloni 
/Pr^grafli  uQder  Ti tie  1 1 1 ,  which  new  has  only  a  federal  -  Inst  I  tut  lonal  relationship,^ 
■  be  subject  to  review  by  the  staty  pUnnlng  ageney?    U  sufficient  infermaticfti 
..about  act^tvl  ties  und^r  each  ti^le  and  part  of  the  Act  being  provided  to' the  ^tate 
/  rpiannlng  agency  so,>'tHaL  It  can  effectively  accomplish  its  work?  '  ■ 


^       The  sec!>nd  area  we^W' sh  to  mention  has  to  do  with  the  fiscal  and  admlnls^ 
tratlve.  capabi  1 1  tie's  of  the  states^    Slnce'^tha  constl  tutl^nil  respohsibi  I  i  ty  fo5' 
xi^dur       n  resides  In  ttie:  s;tBte's,:  1  r  Is  appropriate  that  the  icatei  do  ill  they 
;  -can       jursud  the  nac  lonal '  I nterss^  i iri -educii  lon^    Sue  state  efforts  do  hot 
h.alwayi  add  up  to  addresslng.xthe  nat|^a'i'1nEereit'.M  of  ,  I  imi  ted.^eripect I  ves> 

.%Mml  ted  resources  and  ilrnlled  idmlnti,tf£ti.ve^'4apabi  1 1 1  isi^  '  Nbnetheie^s  ,  as  the  ; 
|vfedefa|  government  meets  unattended  n^^ tone IPne^dS';  In  ^  education 
||i,i:trcan  properly  eKpect%Ehe  best  pofsjbte.^'pigrfdrnand^  frpmthe  itates  comment  ^  r,;; 
l^ilurate  with  their  capabl  1 1  lies.  ^  iometlmftS'vIV  seeks  to  assist  states  through 
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pro- 


Mr„.i.,n«  ,.^„„..U  .»U..n.„  u„d  .hrouuh  ,«.U,,g  of  join. 

f.d«r.l  =  ,,...  ,ro,r„„,.    u„d„  ,h«  Act  of  .65, 

b«M»v„  ,h«  .,u,r.  „.  .hou.d  b,  ^^^^ 

„„„h.  b,  by  off.,,  of  .«hnU„  fU.., 

.....  th„  s«r.ury  of  Ed«„,lon  should  p,Mo^l«,,y  ,m.„,^„.  ,f 

hMjhW  -.h...  w«,l  undoubtedly  b.  p,„od,  .,„  «hreh  ,h.  .,.u.:  b™ 

.f  r.UU„iy  f,™,,,„  „„„„„  „„dl.,on..  „  ^  .  ,H,„  of  ,h. 

cpiEi  of 'higher  educstlen.  ^ 

Th.  third  „  to  .p,,K  ,0  U  th.,  o,  ,h,  .dm.nH5j<,y, 

of  Indlvidu..  ln»i,uHon..     U       ,u.u  .vld.nt  S\  federal  „d  ^ 

.UU  h„..r  ,du„Uo„  dolu„  w.,1  b,  utlll„d  only  i,  (nnltuflon. 

fl.»ny  .„d  .d.lnl,t..,,v,ly  „„„,un,,    Th.  h«l,h  o,  Individy,,  InMUulion. 

1^  very  ™u«h       „.k..    Th,  pr.Mn.         ,*.ngnl,.»  ,hf,,.lf  ,„  .  . 

«rr,U.  f«l,lon,    Tw.ly.  d.ff.,.nt  pro.Ulon.,  ^ny  n.v.r  fund.d,  a..lM  In.Uiu-^ 
,  Hon,  10  ,h,  ,o,ti  of  p«,r«,  ^™inI.,r,non  .„d  prog™  p,„„|n«.  »nd  ,o 

«rr,  fiu,  .p„|,u  „,,,.,u.h  „  «ork=.,udyjob    loo.lion.  .  Subildl..  „e  <,u,horU.d 
u,jrr,y  l„»ru„lon.|  .o.,.  In  «rl.ln  progr™.    T«o  iltl*.  proy.d.  fo.  ih« 
tf.lrSIng  Of  ln.,ltu,lon,l  adminlMr„or..    Tl  1 1,"  VII "  pPoy,d.j  fund,  to  .Id  In 
c«.Ply.nu-l«hf.d...l„n,,ru.,lon  „dP.noy,;,onr.,ulr«™n„,    w,  r«o™«nd 
th*.  all  p*rt,  of  ,h,         bo  ««l.w.d  thoroMghly  from  tt«  p.r«p««  Ivevof 
i»UHng  l„MUullon»  to  „r^ngth^n  lh,lr  admlnlM«iive  Mpablll^ 
through  funding  .„d  t„hnU.I  .«l„.n„.     Th.  M„,  of  .uBh  „.Ut.n«  ^ 
modest.     Th«  payoff  ean  bs  lubiuntlil,  ^  ' 
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'■  ^InuJlyi  ylvun  the  permanciit  realiiy  uf  a  hlyhly  iniferdependent  po^t^ 
aggOhUiiry  ^y^iyni.  v^y  uryg  s  rtyut^r  r^vlev^  af  i      purformsnCE.     Thii  could  pgrhdp% 
by'  undisrlykuii  as  Duu^uf   thti  Eaiks  uf  the  In  ty  r  "guva!  nniyiUa }  Advi^ury  Coyiicl) 
dn  Educdiian  provldyd  for  undsr  the  bill  creating  tha  DEpirtmtnt  Qf  Edugatioh. 

A^i  nuCad  at  the  beginning  of  Ehl^  §tdt@mynt,   the  Ajtierlcsn  post^iecondyfy 
^y^teiii  1%       iuCC^^^-       t        unlqug  thrQughoiit   |hq  world,     Ogf  capscicy 
itrenythyn  It  through  u^lny  re^Qufeys  wlsgiy  ind  yffyetlygly  wM I  have  much  to 
do  with  thy  kind  of  Judyinsnt  wy  and  thy  naclon  can  insks  About  our  enterprl^g 
y  dyCtldy  hyn&y  <  ^ 
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Senator  Pill.  Thank  you,  Dr,  Honey. 
Mr.  Paul  Barton. 

Mr,  Barton,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Paul  E.  Barton, 
vice  president  for  planning  and  policy  development  of  the  National 
Manpower  Institute, 

These  remarks  have  to  do  less  with  the  day-to-day  concerns  of 
adjusting  the  Federal  role  in  higher  education  than  they  do  *with 
laying  a  base  for  a  larger  role  for  higher  education  in  helping  the 
Nation  grapple  with  some  very  large  problems  that  are  eoinff  to  be 
with  us  in  the  1980*s. 

T^e  specific  recommendation  is  that  the  Higher  Education.  Act 
authorize  a  4-year  program  of  experimentai  and  demonstration 
eCforts  to  bring  about  a  better- relationship  between  education  and 
Work;  planning,  if  you  will,  on  an  action  and  experimentai  basis.  I 
will  give  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  policy  possibilities  that 
could  be  piloted  under  such  legislation.  < 

One,  we  need  to  put  the  processes  in  place  which  will  get  forward 
'  movement  on  education-work  linkages  at  the  local  level,  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  involvement. 

The  National  Manpower  Institute  is  in  the  third  year  of  a  pilot 
project  to  develop  30  community  educational  work  councils  which 
have  cut  their  teeth  on  the  problem  of  smoothing  the  youth  transit 
tion  from  school  to  work.  These  councils  are  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  education,  business  and  Industry,  unions,  voluntary 
service  organizations,  and  loc^l  government.  An  NMI  survey  of  28 
councils  last  spring  found  tfiey  had  988  ttiembers  working  on  a 
collaborative  basis,  of  which  286  are  from  the  educational  sector, 
Tor  an  average  of  around  10  percent  per  council.  They  started  on  a 
youth  agenda  and  they  are  now  ready  to  move  on  arf  adult  learning 
agenda. 

Two,  we  are^  learning  enough  about  how  to  provide  adults  with 
education  information  and  educational  brokering  services  in  cen= 
tral  locations  to  adapt  these  services  to  where  the  adults  live  and 
work.  , 

Through  funding  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  NMI 
has  found  that  there  are  potentially  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  in 
tuition  aid  funds  available  for  education  of  workers.  However,  only 
from  3  to  5  percent  of  eligible  workers  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  present  opportunities,  with  even  fewer  blue'CoUar  workers 
Sil*!"*  Intensive  surveys  of  workers*  employers,  and  unions,  by 
NMI  have  .established  that  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
measures  for  worker  participation  is  to  get  information  and  coun» 
seling  to  them  where  they  work.  . 

Three,  in  recessions,  we  can  do  better  than  only  provide  income 
support  for  those  who  lose  their  Jobs.  It  is  ironical  that  a  Nation 
with  such  a  strong  work  ethic  should  choose  to  meet  recessions 
almost  wholly  with  policies  to  support  income  rather  than  to  com- 
bine that  with  increasing  productive  roles  for  people  thrown  out  of  / 
work.  The  Nation  will  automatically  spend  an  additional $20  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion  in  a  serious  recession  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance., welfare,  and  food  stamps,  but  it  has  no  policies  for  helping 
people  u^e  that  downtime  better,  in  their  own  interests  and  those 
of  the  economy.  "  "  ^ 
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When  the  employment  system  fails,  we  can  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  by  providing  productive  opportunity  in  the  education  system 
while  workers  are  drawing  unemployment  insurance  and  by  keep- 
ing workers  in  education  and  training  status  rather  than  laying 

them  off.  .      .  4.- 

Fourth  the  inner-city  youth  employment  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate,  and  pilot  programs  might  shoW  how  postsecondary 
education  institutions  can  help.  ^t       n  / 

'  If  resources  were  available,  a  number  of  community  collegej 
could  try  their  effectiveness  at  creating  combination  work  and 
study  programs  for  inner-city  youth  who  have  been  out  of  the 
regular  school  system  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  Many  such 
youth  may  find  it  attractive  to  go  to  college  when  they  would  not , 
return  to  high  school.  .   ^     .  ,    .  ,         -  e  1 

Fifth,  there  is  the  possibility  of  substantial  trial  runs  ot  a  partial  ^ 
and  practical  approach  to  adult  educational  entitlements,  by  re- 
moving the  fine  print  in  the  existing  social  contract  which  saye  we 
provide  12  years  of  free  public  education.  This  is  true  only  it  you 
&ke  it  straight  through  at  one  sitting.  So  if  we  removfe  that  fine 
print  adults  who  dropped  out  of  school  could  use  those  credits  later 
in  life 

^  Sixth,  we  could  try  creating  a  revolving  fund  for  advancing 
money  to  workers  to  take  advantage  of  inudstry  tuition-aid  pro- 
grams. We  find  many  of  them  saying  they  cannot  afford  the  up- 
front costs  to  wait  (or  the  reimbursement.  The  revolving  fund 
'  would  be  paid  back  when  the  employee  completes  the  course  and  is 
reimbursed  by  his  or  her  employer.  ,  u 

Seventh  we  could  experiment  with  new  ways  to  use  higher 
.education  to  help  narrow  ♦he  occupational  disparity  between  men 

and  womeh.  ,  ,         ,  .        i.        u  *  ^ 

In  brief,  the  proposition  here  advanced  is  that  we  should  get  a 
number  of  policy  trial  runs  urfderway  now  which  would  create  a 
more  mutually  beneficial  relationship  between  work  institutions 
-and  postsecondary  education  institutions,  and  which  would  provide 
a  base  for  practical  starts  on  a  policy  of  recurrent  education. 
Thank  you,  sir.  _  ,  ^ 

r  .  .[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Barton  follows: J 
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Teatlapny  of  Paul  E.  Bareon* 
Vice  Frealdjnft  for  Planniag  and  Fellcy  DevelopM^t 


Naclonal  Hanpswe?  InsfclfcuCe 


Bsfore  eh^  innate  Sub 


emiecee  en  EdueaCleti,  ArEs,  and  Hiwanities 
Qetober  3,  1979 


Hr.  Chalfailn  aiid  Htmbntm  el  thm  ComlEcaei 

I  appftelafee  cho  opps«unUy  to  testify  wlEh  fegard  to  thi  eicUnaloii  se- 
ttle Higher  IdueatipB  Act. 

These  r^rke  have  to  do  leia  with  the  day^ to-day  con^^™  ot  adjusting 
the  Federal  role  In  higher  edyoaClon  than  they  do  with  laying  a  baae  for  a  '-^ 
larger  role,  for  higher  education  in  helping  the  Nation  gripple  with  some  va^  , 
large  p#oblema  that  are  going  to  be  with  ua  in  the  liiQa,    i  briefly  wlah^  to 
note  those  problems,  to  auigeit  hew  linkages  between  postaeeendary  .eduoation 
end  other  key  institutions  may  h^lp^  resolve  thoie  problem,  and  to  suggest 
one  fem  in  which  aodeat  amounts  of  venture  oapital  might       tied  to 'good  . 
Qdvantsge  over  the  next  few  years.  / 

Aneridens  are  entering  the  1980s    with  less  optimism  Ld  confldenee  ^bout 
the  hiaan  prespsQt^  than  they  have  had  since  entering  the  luOs.  And 
while  periods  of  American  pessimism  are  us  us  Uy  brief,  1^  is  a  fact  that  there  : 
sre  soma  very  difficult  problems  now  upon  us  and  lurkip^  in  our  future.    The  r 
soundest  basis  for  optimism  about  solving  those  proble4  Ues  in  tafelag  senslblil 
steps  new  to  provide  practical  alternatives  to  the  passive  acceptance  of  ^ 
trends  soma  believe  will  establish  "limits  to  growth  -r! 
nie  probles^^  I  refer  to  are;  \ 

—  rntracr^ble  inner^lty  and  rural  youth  unei^dy^enc  and  the  I 
related  fact  that  a  growing  number  of  youth  afe  leaving 
school  without  a  basic  education;  ;  *  % 


These  Views  do  not  necessarily  represeWt  those  of  thf 
Trustees  of  the  Hatlonal  itonpower  Institute. 
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the  Bevffe  preaaurga       the  Job  tacket  eoalng  freo  weaenp 
alaarifclesp  slde^  people p  asd  thm  new  Itraigf ants. . ^ and  the 
needs  these  people  have  for  skills  that  will  enable  then 
:      -    Co  enter  regular /  well-pay  ?  * 

^  Csl'lege  gfaduates  and  eollege  dropouts  who  are  not  finding 
j  obs  I 

InflatlonAry  pressufes  whleh  force  fiscal  and  ^netary 
responses  that  Idle  hundreds  of  tyouiaods  in  a  recessloni 

^  Declines  In  econoslc  produetivfty  and  as  increasing 
inability  to  gompete  In  world  markets | 

"         The  shortage  of  fossil  fuel  that  throws  us  bagk  on  the 
devel^ment  of  the  hu^n  resource. 

In  one  way  or  anotherp  these  problems  ean  be  lessened  if  not  solved 
through  a  better  interface  between  education  Institutions  and  work  Institu^ 
tions»  and  through  a  sore  conscious  use  df  the  priory  knowledge  Institutions 
of  the  nation i  our  colleges  and  universities^    The  propositloh  here  advanced 
is  to  find  outp  with  sodest  espendlturesp  how  much  help  we  gan  get^froia  this 
quarter.  ^ 

The  specific  reeoiEendation  is  that  the  Higher  Idueation  Act  authorite 

a  fsuf-year  program  of  experlffiental  and  demons trat ion  efforts  to  bring  about 

a  better  relationship  bemen  education  and  work^    The  basic  prlnoiples  whlsh 

would  guide  these  desonatratlens  are: 

,  ^  the  need  to  get  started  on  a  practical  basis  toward  meeting 
real  needs  of  adults  and  the  Hatlonp  as  opposed  to  simple  ^ 
rhetorle  around  the  phrase  "life  long  learning". ^. a  phiase  . 
^     vhich  has  a  pretty  facet  but  so  far  a  reality  that  Is  only  ' 
' "       skin  deepi 

the  need  for  the  cos^unity  and  the  Hatlon  to  draw  upon  the 
creativityp  and  knowledge  base  of  pestseeondary  Institutionsr 

^  '    _  _  ^  ^      '  . 

»^  the  need  for  education  institutions  to  work  collaboratively 
with  employers t  labor  unions g  and  local  goyernaent  in.  ex-^ 
pandlng  workllfe  learning  opportunities  for  workers  and  In 
fscing  the  problenis  that  we  will  be  oarrylng  Into  the  1980s  | 
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—  the  need  for  adults  to  have'  adequate  Inforaatlon  abeut  all 
theif '^eduqatlonal  oppaf  6unitles»  and  how  they  avail  th^mselvea 
thamf  nafrovlog. the  differ eace  betwefn  paper  oppqrcu&ltlea  . 
ao^  ^eal  sneai  ^ 

the  need  fof  trial  tatis  of  new  veoEures,  In  an  era  when  we  ean 
111  afford  e^penalye  mlstak^a^  ^ 

An  8duEatlqn*Work  DemonsWation  Prejecta  Title  dr  ieerion  would  ptrrolt 
us  to  acarc  nowg  en  a  vat^iety  of  frpnESj  and  In  an  afferdable  way»  on  a 
practical  approach  to  reeurreat  education  and  to  the  developaent  of  aoae 
mutually  faeneflelal  relationships  between  work,  education,  and  government 
irii t leu t Ions.  . 

As  for  content  of  such  legislation,  a  few  lilustratlve  examples  are 
provided  of  developnental  work  which  needs  to  be  perforaed  as  we  enter  the 
SOs*  .  ' 

l>  !_^e_  need  t^put  the  processes  In  place  which 
will'  get  forward  movement  onredueation-wsgW 
linkages  at  the  local  level ,  with  a  minimua 
of  Federal  involvements 

The  National  Manpower  Insftitute  is  In  the  third  year  of  a  pilot  project 

to  develop  3p  CoTOyalty  Iduemtlon  Work  eounclla  which  have  cut  their  teeth 

on  the  problea  of  smsothing  the  youth  transition  from  school  to  work  (see 

AttachBsnt  for  additional  Inf erBatlon) ,    These  Councili  are  co^osed  of  - 

repreientatlvea  from  edueatlen,  buiiaess  and  industry,  unleni,  voluntary  ■ 

'service  organliations,  and  local  goverraenti    .^ey  have  been  local g  private, 

collaborative  efforts,  with  seed  money  to  defray  seoratarlat  costs  coming 

through  ma  from  the  Department  ef  Labor's  Office  of  Youth  Programs.  Among 

thesp  they  have  generated  over  200  specific  programs  to  help  yourhT  . 

-        With  slailiar  eneouragment,  most  of^  these  councils,  or  new  ones  formed 

around  new  Issues,  can. initiate  collaboraElve  efforts  toward  using  all 

contnuntty  regsurces  to  expand  learning  oppertynlties  for  adults* 
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Thers  la  now  sufficlenc  suceegsful  expevienee  wlch  chetg  CQunElls  to 
vafranC  CEsiiEloQ  of  a  nev  efforc  arsued  an,  adulC  and  recurrent  edueatisn 
foeua  for  a  aodegt  outside  Invest&est  Qf  only  about  |40  to  $50  thousand 
y%t  ao&Bunlty,  for  each  o£  two  at  chrse  years,    Aftev  that  time,  these 
Cnun^lls  €ould  be  esqiected       run  undsr  their  mm  steanii  as  has  been  desisn'^ 
stfated  In  the  tOfl  pilot  progras,  sLpd  verified  by  Abt  Associates t  which  is 
under  gontraat  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education  to  evaluate  the 
perfor^nge  of  the  Work  Education  Consortium  Projects 

The  experience  with  existing  CsuAcils  deaonstrates  conclusively  that 
educators  will  Join  In  and  play  an  Isportant  role  in  Community  Education  Work 
Councils^    An         survey  of  2B  Councils  last  Spring  found  they  had  938 
aas^ars^    Of  these ,  2S6  were  fros  education  institutions,  or  an  average. of 
sbout  tan  on  each  Council  (there,  w^re  343  from  buslnasSi  58  from  labo,r 
unions,  12S  firosi  local  goveriraent,  9  fros  th^  mtdlA,  and' 27  from  service^ 
related  organization^) .    Fostsgcondary  education  is  already  very  substanti^ly 
represented  on  tha  Councils,  even  though  sost  activities  hava  dealt  with 
transition  to  work  issues  for  secondary  school  students i    26  sasbara  are  ' 
ffOB  technical  and  co^unlty  colleges,  44  afa  fron  four^year  colleges  and 
tiniveifsltiaa  (23  ii^a  collggt  presidtnts) ,  and  i     are' from  adult  . and 
comunlty  aducation.    Six  are  chairtd  by  college  presidents. 

Thase  kinds  of  collaborative  approaches  could  be  tried  around  adult: 

educiitioQ^work  issues.    They  would  represent  a  truly  eoHaunity  approach  to  ' 

adult  learnings 

1»    We  are  J^gafning  enough  about  how  to  provide 

adults  with  education  lnforsatign_and  edugattterial 
brokering,  sg_ryiges_  lh_c j_ntt ral  _lagJ-6 ions  to  adapt  ■ 
these  seryices  _to  where_the  adults  live  and  work^ 

A  Boat  critical  link  between  eduqation  and  work  for  adults  is  in  getting 
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inforBaeidn  to  thmm  abquc  eduejitlensl  oppeirtunltless  brskerlng  for  then  la 
gaining  access  to  those  oppBtftUBieies,  and  helping  ehea  csnnedC  eareav  ani 
skill  upgrsdiDg  geals  %/ith  apprspriafie  course  work-^    The  Kselsnsl  Ceaegv  fsr 
Educational  Breknrlng  (NCEB)*  has  pionegred  this  effset  and  ever  300  broker lag 
eanCera  now  exlsb  Ch^gughout  the  country.    ThaE  center  is  aow  developing 
ideas  for  outstationlng  such  services  whtre  ev#n  move  adults  can  be  reached^ 

One  such  idea  'for  auCstatloning  developed  hy  the  Cgater  Is  the  iQcQr" 
poratlon  of  educatlondl  InforrDation  services  Into  the  ofCerings  of  neighborhood^ 
based  comunicy  ovganliations,  and  NCIB  hat  worked  with  the  Hatlonal  As^iQGlatlon 
of  He ighbi^r hoods  and  three  of  its  raembev  prganlzatlons  to  develop  the  Idea^ 

Another  critical  place  to  reach  adults  is  at  the  vorkplaee.  Through 
funding  by  tht  National  Institute  of  Education^  HM  has  found  that  there  are 

■  •  i 

potentially  2  to  4  Ullion  in  tuition^ald  funds  available  for.  education. 

However,  only  fron  3  to  S  percent  of  eligible  workers  are  taking  advantaga 

of  these  present  opportunities,  with  even  fewer  blue  collar  workeri  signing  up. 

Intensive  surveys  of  workers,  eaployerSj  and  unions  by  NIC  have 
established  Chat 

i    (1)    workers  don't  know  enough  about  these 'tultien-?aid  ' 
prograas;  . 

/  (2)    workers  receive  very  little  counseling  en  how  to 

use  these  educational 'opportunities;  ^ 

(3)    workers  frequently  feel  that  the  co^unity's 

educational  institutions  do  not  offer  the  .courses 
they  want,  " or  at  the  tliae  and  place  they  want  to 
take. them^  ^ 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  sost  effective  measures  for  Increasing  educaCional 
opportunity  Is. to  get  Information  and  counseling  to  adults  where  they  work  and 


*A  part  of  the  Hatlonal  Manpower  Institute*. 
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liVB.    It  1b  a  ptomprnQt  thac  eouW  beagflt  ffoa  a  er  se  plloe  prejeets 

«C  the  workplace 

3*    In  rfeeBaalens  %ie  ean  do  bettei^fthaa  only  jrovidg 
Ing^^  suppagE  jar^  thpae  who  laae  fche.ig  loba* 

it  la  Ifsnieal  that  a  Hafcldn  with  such  a  stTong  werk  ethic  should  clii^aa 
to  ftm^t  redessloiBalssat  whdlly  with  pollEiea  ta  aupport  incsoa  rather  Chan  Ed 
con^lfie  that  with  inareaalag  pfeduetive  rolea  for  peopla  thrown  eut  ef  %f5rk« 
The  Nation  will  automatically  apend  an  additional  $20  billion  to  $30  billion 
in  a  aerloua  redtasion  for  unasployment  insuranca,  walfarei  and  food  ataspSi 
hut  It  haa  no  pollelei  for  helping  people  use  that  dewntlra  better,  in  thalr 
own  intareats  and  tKosg  of  tha  adono^* 

It  la  esEactly  when  adulta  are  Idled  anyway  that  the  easts  of  edycatlon 
and  training  are  leasts    The  workers  are  net^givlng"up  wages  to  go  to  achoolp 
nor'  are.  they  b^lng  Idled  when  the  econosy  needs  them.    la  this  not  the  tiiie 
to  educate  adults  and  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  labor  foroeT 

There  are  three  approaches  that  gould  be  given  tirlal  in  thia  recession, 
the  first  is  tha^f  workers  drawing  uneBployment  Insuranee  and  Judged  by 
Eaployiient  Service  counselors  as  unlikely  to  be  re^eaployed  before  e^austlng 
benefits  would  be  able  to  enroll  in  education  Inatitutions.    Ihls  seana  that 
for  workers  so  certified  the  "available  for  work"  Jest  In  unemployment 
insurance  would  be  waived . 

The  second  is  that  there  could  be  e^Eperimants,  in  which  the  connection 
between  worker  and  employer  would  not  be  severed.    Instead,  workers^ who  would 

*N>!I's  Worker  Iducatlon  and  Training  Project  is  now  running 
three  experiments  at  the  workplace,  which  will  provide  a 
baals  for  larger  scale  trials. 
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Qthtfvlse  be  laid  off  wQuld  be  put  la  educatlsn  and  traioing  staCus.  They 

would  be  paid  sClptQds  vlCh  costs  shafed  bBtwatn  gmp layers  and  gQvernraBnB* 

Workers  would  mlBCala  a  coQaeation  vlth  thelf  aaployees  aad  unions,  bployers 

ifouid  QQC  iacuff  Che  expesiae  @f  fthiflog  and  tralnlag  new  woifkers  and  would 

have  the  skills  of  chair  workforce  upgraded.    And  govarnQant  would  pay  laip 

in  Ineoae  ^iacananea^  ^  : 

The  third  approach  would  be  to  shelter  Imier-^Eity  youth  eBploymtnt 
progi'aBs  in  a  rscesaioii  by  giving  chosa  leaving  progr^^  or  loalng  ehelr' 
Jobs  a  ehanca  to  go  to  aehoal  and  upgrade  their  edu€ati6ni  as  an  alternative 
to  idlenaas  on  the  streaEs^ 

Whaii  cha  amploysent  syataa  falls,  why  not  caka  up  sona  of  the  slaqk 

by  providing  productive  opporEunicias  in  the  education  aystemi 

4 »    Tha_lnna^-elty  youth  jmp^yment  aituaEloa  eontinues 
fco  .daftgrio^ate,  and  pilot  programs  sight  show  hsw 
postaegandary  adyeatioii  inaCitutions  can  help. 

19  year-old  inner^eity  youEh  who  began  dealing  with  tha  raalitles  of 

stfeec  life  by  age  12  and  dropped  out  of  school  by  age  16  is  in  a  position 

siallar  to     tha  adult  with  InaufflelaAc  basic  education  for  the  aBployaepc- 

market.    Lika  the  older  adult«  he  isnU  going  to  go  back  to  she  high  school  ha 

^leftf  and  ha  naada  to  work  to  establish  an  indapendent  housahold  and  to 

begin  a  faslly  (if  he  has  not  already  dona  so) ^ 

Innar-qity  educational  achieveaent  Ig  slipping.    The  genaral  high  school 

dropout  rata  hasn't  improved  since  about  19i7^    Youth  are  gat ting  dlplosas 

they  can't  ,raad,  and  the  real  absentae  rata  elimbi,\we  are  cold,  as  youth  show 

up  for  the  nooning  count  (by  which  the  schools  coapute  their  Avaraga  Dally 

Attandauce)  and  than  take  to  the. streets^ 

We  need  back-up  syitasa  for  those  who  have  cut  their  ties  with  regular 

public  schools^    One  possibility  is  cha  co^unity  and  junior  collage  sysCao 
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whic^' veoAlnt  generally  flexible  and  respanslve  to  cgefflunlcy  needs.  About 
half  sf  ,CQimuniKy  cellegft>9  now  no  longer  require  a  high  schsel  dlploaa  for 
eacry. 

l£  ressurcfis  were  available,  a  nu^er  of  copsunlty  colleges  £3uld  try 

ehelr  sf f ectlviness  aE  sreaElng  essbinacisn  work  and  study  programs  for 

Inner-eiey  youEh  who  h4%e  been  out  of  the  regular  school  sysCes  tot  a 

specified  period  of  time<    Haoy  such  youth  stay  find  it  actracfclve  to  "go  to 

college"  when  they  would  not  return  CO  high  school. 

3  *    There  is  the  pogaibillf y__oX  Bubitantlal  trial  runs 
of  a  partial_and  pfaetjeal  apB^roa_ch  to  adult 
*  edueatio_nal  f*n ticlg_gegt§  ■  ■  »by  repgving  the  fine 

print  in  thu  t;jcJL§t_ini_  sogial  gQnCfaCt  whleh  Bfaya 
we  pi'ovide  i2  y^tm_oi  Irae  publlo  gdueatlon. 

While  ve  say  that  every  ditlieri  iH  provided  12  yeyrs  (or  13  including 
kindef gartJh)  of  free  public  schooling,  thie  Ig  true  only  if  you    take  It 
straight  through  at  one  sitting, 

A  3S^year  old  who  had  to  drop  out  of  school  afttf  the  nlnich  grade  ._to 
support  thg  family  does  not  havi  three  years  of  free  public  education  left 
in  tho  bankp  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  $4,500  in  today's  prices.. 
The  achLevepefits  of  equality  In  ichool-golng  ratqi  of  ttenage  blacki  and  whites 
does  little  about  the  fact  that  32%  of  blacks  30  to^34  yesrs  old  did  not 
finish  high  school^  compared  with  19%  Of  Whites  of  that  age,    Tha  population 
groups  HOst  frequently  dlslocatid  by  a  changing  deeno^  are  thoig  with  the 
highest  .perq,entaga  of -school  dropouts^    Working  wosenp  trapped  in  low^payingj 
sex^steiraotypiid  Jobs*  need  to  got  out  of  thea.    Of  course,  an  education 
renewal  effort  of  thig  nAture  would  roly  on  ths  whole  of  Cho  educational 
systasi  and  not  on  putting  adulti  back  into  the  schools  they  lefti 

The  honoring  of  this,  existing  social  contract  is  a  good  place  to  start 
on  the  road  to  a  broAder  system       recur^'ent  education.     It  could  be  done  on  a 
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ifial  baaii  ts  deCersihe  eoaE  and  chf  degrfia       r^spsitsivewi^as  we  ean  expeet 
frQii  •dulca  who  bava  nsE  used  all  LUmw  exlsE^ng  12  or  13  ym&tm  ef  publie 
educaelon* 


these  ats  illustrablQns  and  possiblltiei.    ^efe  ate  etherai 
We  equld  e^y  treating  a  fevslvlng  fuRd  for  advancing 

money  to  wofketa  Ce  take  advantagi  ef  industry'  tuition-  '  ' 

aid  p^ogifa^,     (Many  say  they  ean'E  afford  the  up  front 
costa).    The  revolving  fund    vould  be  paid  bask  when  the 
effipleyee  coa|?lgEes  Che  qourgo  and  Is  veisbuf^od  by  his 
or  her  eBployeFi 

We  could, get  some  interchangeg  of 'staff  between 

induatrial  and  higker  education  initltutions  to  promote 

better  unde^standlagi*  '  ' 

=-  We  could  experisent  with  new  ways  to  use  higher 
education  to  help  narrow  the  occupational  disparity 
betveen  laen  and  ^men  CPosill*  illtiea  in  thla  area  are  * 
'  more  thoroughly  estploifed  by  JtMi  Ooodlni  'Dlrieter  of  ^ 

the  Center  tot  Wosien  and  Workg  testifying  beforg  y^ut 
eoPDilttee  today);  *  ^  ^ 

We  could  encourage  a  variety  of  creative  efforts  on  a 
joint  basis  between  industry  and  hlghir  educatloi;  to 
Titise  productivity^  - 

in  brlefp  fhe  proposition  here  advanced  ly  that  we  should  get  a  nuidjar 

of  poliey  trial  runs  unde^ay  new  which  would  ereote  a  more  mutally  beneficial 

relationship  between  wbrk  Institutions  and  postsecondary  education  lnstltytions,\ 

and  which  would  provide  a  base  for  practical  start!  en  a  policy  of  recurrent 

education . 


*X  proposition  advanced  by  Robiirt  Craig  'of  the  Affierlean 
Society  for    Training  and  Development* 
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Senator  Pell.  Tliank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Barton 

I  would  defer  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  at  thii  time, 

Benator  WiUianis?  ^ 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  I  just  wonder  with  many  of  these  sufgestioni  of 
things  that  could  be  done,  whether  you  have  formulated  these  in 
your  full  statement  bo  that  we  could  consider  them  in  terms  of 
legislative  effort?  ^ 

Mr,  Barton.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  somewhat  more  detail. 
Many  of  them  exist  other  places  recently  published  by  the  institute 
or  in  our  policy  poeition  paperi  which  would  help  move  that  for- 
ward very  quickly. 

Senator  Pell.  If  I  might  interrupt. 

The  staff  has  been  ijistructed  to  take  all  of  these  r.uggestioni  ai 
they  are  made,  ^ther  through  written  or  oral  testimony,  and  make 
sure  each  one  is  collected  so  that  we  move  ahead.  Obviouslyj  we  do 
not  want  any  of  them  to  slip  between  the  cracks. 

The  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  anything  further  except  to  promise 
myself  that  I  will  study  the  statements  that  are  all  going  to  be  part 
of  the  record  and  thank  all  of  the  witnesses.  We  have  a  vote  at 
noon.  * 

Senator  Pelx.;  Under  the  administration's  bill,  the  authorization 
would  be  for  such  sujtns.  This*  I  think*  is  not  a  good  idea, 

Do  you  have  a  thought  as  to  what  an  appropriate  authorization 
level  might  be  for  this  bill?  This  portion? 

Dr.  Honey.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  I  do  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion. ' 

Senator  Pell.  The  administratjon  asked  for  an  elastic  amount^ 
such  sums  as  may  be  nedessaiy. 

Do  you  have  a  suggestion  as  to  what  the  specific  amount  should 
be  to  make  this  program  work?  ,  # 

Dr.  Honey.  I  would  like  to  provide  adjudgment  on  this  at  a  later 
time  if  I  may.  a. 

Senator  Pell.  Certainly.  The  record  will  stay  open  for  at  least  2 
weeks  in  that  regard. 

^  Dr.  Hollander,  I  think  what  you  havenn  the  Ford  bill  makes  a 
great  deal\of  sense  in  that  it  establishes  well  deflned  authorization 
levels,  arid  also*  it  links  the  funding  of  the  various  prdframs  that 
comprise  and  come  together  in  the  student  aid  package,  like  BEOGi 
SSIO  and  SEOG.  I  think  the  bill  permite  a  coordination  of  loans 
and  student  aid^  something  that  we  do  in  the  State  of  New  Jeraey 
through  a  single  board,  and  we  think  that  is  an  effective  approach 
too.  = 

Senator  Peu,.  How  detailed  do  you  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  for  higher  education  planning  should  be^  and  to 
what  extent  should  the  Federal  Government  mandate  a  structure 
for  the  States?  Do' you  have  a  feeling  in  this  regard? 

Maybe  Df;  Hollander*  as  a  commissioner  of  education,  you  could? 

Dr.  Hollander.  I  think  the  original  1202  legislation  was  defl= 
cient  in  that  it  imposed  a  coordinating  structure  on  the  States.  The 
present  legislation  provides  for  the  Federal  Government  to  contract 
with  the  State  and  permits  the  State  to  designate  the  appropriate 
agency,  r. 

In  our  judgment,  that  makes  a  lot  more  sense.  - 


,     '  .    :  -    "  ^        _    .       -   ..  : 

I'i        I  can  also  say  that  the  executive  officers  support  that  approach  ^ 
;|;  ;   as  well.  We  think  a  mandate  ii' inappropriate  and  by  the  contract 
'f^:   route  the  Federal  Government  can  innuence  structure,  to  the 
■i;     extent  that  it  neelds.  \  / 

>  Dr.  Honey;  The  flexibility  provided  in  the  Jiouse  bill  would  seem 
■  -  to  be  the  wisest  route  to  go.  Obviously,  the  Federal  Governnient  is 
unable  to  pj^an  in  detail  .It  nteeds  to  take  account  of  the  wide 
J^*  '  variety  of  patterns  of  higher  education  administration  existing  in 
P-/}  ■  the  States  and  the  greatest  flexibility  possible  in  the  Federal  ap- 
|;  •  proach  to  working,  out  arrangements  with  thi  States  selms  to  be 
/  .the  part  of  wisdom. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  the  proper  Federal  role  should  be 
;/  one  of  aaguring  that  planning  takes  place  and  then  that  the  States 
should  niove  ahead  and  do  the  planning,  or  do  you^'thlnk  there 
I  should  be  more  of  a  pattern  set  by  the  Federal  Government? 
^;  Dr.  Honey,  I  think  the  planning  hai  to  be  left  to  the  States.  The  . 
f  Federal  Government  has  an  interest  in .  seeing  that  planning  is 
done,    '  ^  .  >  ^ 

In  our  view,  the  Bederal  Government  should  ^sist  the  States  ' 
financially  and^  perhaps  should  provide  technical- assistance  if  this 
is  desired.  But  planning,  should^ke^lauwTrwte^tfiel^alSt  Kind 
of  prescriptjon,  ^  >  : 

Senator  Pell.  ^  Would  you  give^us  a  couple  of  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  things,  thie  types  of  thinp  in  higher  education  planning' 
-     that  art  taking  place  at  the  State  levels  with  the  use  of  Federal 
I  '  funds?  ^  '    .  : 

Dr.  Honey.  It  is  difficult  to  identify,  for  New  York  State,  for 
'  ^    example,  the  planning  effort  directly  related  to  Federal  funding 
because  in  New  .York  there  is  hea^  state  investment  in  planning. 
Thp  review  of  ^aduate  protrams  carried  on  by,  the 'State  Depart- 
ment  of  Education  in  New  York  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
j     controversy.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  absolutely  essential  and  has  - 

•  be^n  a  planning,  effort  leading  to  advice  to  Institutions  to  modify 
t  -  their  programs,  tWrdp  certain  programs,  and  to  strengthen  others. 

Thfj  approach  in  New  York  State  has  been,  invaluable  and  un- 
1     doutetedly  the  Federal  interest  in  planning  has  been  a  pource  of 

;   encouragement  \      ^   .  . 

V;       Dr.  Hollander.  1  offer  an  example  of  how  state  planning  imple- 
^;^V   men ta  Federal  po^         *  V  ; 

The  Board,  of  Higher  Education  jn  New  Jei4ey  has  responsibility 
for  all  ^of  the  Federal  titles  that  flows  through  State  boards.  We' 
?  ^'    have  a  coordinated  student  aid:  syst^s^hich  takes  into  accouht    ;  * 
>  V  basic  opportunity  grants,  and  grants  awarded  institutions,  and  tops 
it  off  with  th^  State  student  aid  award,  Loans  are  available  to".  -'^ 
every  eligiblenstudent;  Through  these  programs,  we  cover  almost  ^ 
100  percent  of  student  need  in  the  public  sector  and  something 
;     approaching  50  to  60  percent  of  the  Wied^  in  the  private  sector. 

:  Now,  it  is  through  a  long»term  program  for  planning  and  the 
:  V  bringing  together  within  a  single  board  of  a  program  that  combine! 
o  .  Federal  funds,  ^with  the  State  funds,  that  we  are  able  to  reduce 
;  :  econdmic  barriers.  We  know  the  nncome  distribution  of  our  stu- 
;^  :  dents,  we  can  anticipate  .what  they  are  likely  to.be  5  or  10  years 

from  now;  thus  we  cy  set  in  place  pur  own  student  aid  program  to    '  ; 


ERIC 


^     '  ^  515  ^  ^  ■  ^ 

'  complemeht  the  Federal  effort.  Thu#wesprovide  accesi  dnd  remove 
^Ondmlc  barriari  which  Is  the  intent  bf  the  Federal  Iggislation, 

.Senator  Pell;  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr. 'Hollander,  Df.  Honey, 
and  Dr.  Bartpn,  for  being  with  ua.  .        .  i 

;Ab  I  iaid,  your  statements  and  any  .remarks  which  you  wish  to 
send  in  later  on  wiU 

'At  this  point,  Aere  ii  a  rollcall  vote  going  oh.  We  obviously 
-  cannot  get! through  the  rest  of  the  wltnfe^^  this^^moming  sq  we  i 
will  meet  against  at  2  o'clock  this  after^noon,  but  in  room  4232,  the 
regular  mating  place  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  > 
Resources:  Room  4232  at  2  o'^^^  ^ 

The.meeting  will  rectes.  .    -  . 

[Whereupori,  at  12  noon,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvenei 
at  2  plm*,  the  ^me  day.]  ^     ^  . 

^  ^  AFTERNOON  SlSilON     -  .  , 

Senator  Pell.  The^  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Art^  and  Hii- 
manitiea*will  come  to  order.  " 

The,  witnesses  this  aftemoon;  after  this  break,  will       art  ts\^  'y 
"  friend  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Eleanor  McMahon,  vice  presidfenfr,  = 
Rhode  Island  College,  and  Darnel  Griffiths,  dean,.  School  of  Educa- ' 
tion,NYy.  ^  ^ 

I  welpome you  and  am' delighted  that  you  a^Miere.  ^  ■  \ 

-^^  _      _        \  \        .  -  "  =    .  '  :     ^  " 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR  D:4NiEL  E.  GRIFFITHS,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITYi  Dtt  ELEANOR  McMA. 
HON,  VlpE  PRESmaNT*  RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEdE;  AND  DR, 
JAMES  L.  :GANT,  DEAN.  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION,  FLORIDA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY,  A  PANEL  \ 

pr.^ORifTrrHS*  Thpnk  you  very  much*  Senator  Fell  We  are  very  < 
pleased  to  have  thie  opportunity  to  talk  with  you.   ^  * 

I  am  dean  of  education,  health,"nursing  and  the  arts  professions 
at  jfew  York  Unlveirfty,  ,       '  .  ; 

I  want  to  talk  about  two  things,  Hiey  are  somewhat  apart  from 
the  documjBnt  which  has  been  filed  with  you,  -  ^ 

First,  we  ^want  to  say  that  there  is  great  potential  and  iighifl- 
cance  itt  the  Senator  ^Williams'  Sohools  of  Education  AfBistance 
Acty  and  I  encourage  your  subcommittee  to  report  it  as  a  part  of 
the  reatithorization  of  the  Higher  J^ucation  Act,  . 

However,  we  do  want  to  urge  you  to  includt  the  entire  act  that 
has  b#tn  submitted  by  Senator  Williams  and  not  merely  tha  part 
that  is  now  in  the  House  bilL  We  are  imrticularly .interested  in  the 
research  and  evaluation  sections  that  were  deleted  from  the  House  " 
measure.  We  also  are  somewhat  concerned  that  the  planning'at  the 
State 'level  be  coordiiiated  through  the  State  agency  that'is.r^^n' 
sible  fot  higher  education,  not  necessarily  the  State  education  , 
department, 

^  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  do  fa  to  talk  with  you  about  the  thrust 
of  the  act,  aid  to  schools  of  education.  Schools  of  education  have 
had  a  very  hard  time  for  the  last  15  years.  The  school  in  which  I  " 
pm  now  the  head  was  a  school  of  education  and  I  think  our  history 
typifles  the  pi;*obIem«    i   '  ^  ^ 


In  4963,  QUr  School  of  Education  at  New  York  University  had. 
7|000  itudents.  We  bi^  8|500  undetgraduates  and  3,500  graduates. 
Of  the  lindergraduatSt  vve^had  8,800  in  teacher  education.  At 
preeent  we  have  400  vundef graduate  studenti  in  teacher  educatiort, 
Howjever,  our  overall  enrollment  has  grow^  to  8|000.  , 

Now,  what  we  have  done  is  to  convert  a  ichopl  of  education  to  a> 
school  of  eHucation,  health,  ni  ,^ing  and  the  arts  profeselona.  Thii 
has  come  about  because  what  was  done  was  to  retrain  certain 
faculty  membdri  and  aa  the  older  faculty  members  retired  their 
replacimenta  were  assigned  to  new  growing  ateas.  A  few  examples 
of  what  I  am  talking  aoout  will  illustrate  this  process.  . 

We  have  converted  a  social  studies  professor  to  professor, of  com- 
munity health  education,  one  in  physical  education  to  the  field  of 
occupational  health  aod  safetyj  an  educational  sodiologist  to  higher 
education,  onein  educational  administration  to  higher  education,  a 
professor  of  early  childhood  education  to  special  educationj  and  a 
psychologist  to  occupational  therapy. 

Of  course,  we  have  also  done  otner  kinds  of  in-service  education 
including  sending  professors  to  seminars,  workBhops,  conferences 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  what  we  have  done  is  not  allow  the 
school  to  die  but  rather  to  take  the  talent  that  we  had  and  through 
extra  training  and  incentives  and  judicious  use  of  replacements  to 
move  people  into  areas  where  there  was  considerable  public  need, 

Now,  you  might  ask  if  we  did  this  vvithout  the  School  of  Educa- 
^  tion  Assiitance  Act,  why  is  It  needed?  I  think  there  are  three 
'reasons.  First  of  all,  we  have  not  done  all  that  we  should  have  done 
by  any  memm,  because  we  simply  wer#  not  able  to. 

Second,  we  did  have  funding  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
health  education,  physical  therapy,  occupatibnal  therapy,  nursing, 
and  this  money  .nabled  us  to  make  some  changes,  but  thls^money 
is  now  ^running  out.  These  appropriations  have  i  been  cut.  We  are 
finding  it  exceedingly  'difficult  to  find  money  to  cpntlnue  to  do 
these  kinds  of  things  iven  though  they  are  needed  very  badly.. 

So  I  would  like  now  to  introduce  Eleanor  McMahon  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College,  who  will  speak  to  the  problems  of  teacher  corps, 

[The  Joint  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  GriffithSj  Dr.  McMahon,  and 
Dr.  Gant  follows:]  - 


.  .TESTITOHY  {  * 
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.  minim  mocuiim  qf  miimM  for  TEAoiER  education  .  ^ 

ASSQCIATlOrt  OF  COLLiSiS  AND  SCWOLS  OF'eOUCATION  IHjITATi  UNlVIRSmES 
AND  LANQ  OMNT  CpLLieiS  AND  AFFTLIATED  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITIIS 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  COUHCIL  OF  STATE  .COLL ECES  AND. UNIVERIITIEI  ^ 


/  ■    Pfeiented  byi  . 

'  Dr.  Diniel  E.  Oriffithi  . 

Dean,  School  of  Educatlsni  Htalthi  Hurling  and  the  Arti  Frgfiiilons 
Niw  y§rk  Uftivefiity 

ok  Eleanor  McHahon  ^  . 

"  Vict  Priildint  for  Aea^emlc  Affairs. 

Rhodi  Island  Collegi 

Ofi . Jimts  L.  Oant 
Diarii  College  of  Education 
Florida  State  University 


Hr«  Chalrmein  and  mm^§r%  of  the  Cgiiinltteii  think  you    of  thll  opportunity    -  < 

to  tistify  regarding  the  refuthorliatlon  of  Tlilt  V«  (TeacjiiV  Corps  and.Teachir  -  ;^ 

Training  Pfograffii),    My  nami  Is  Daliiel  Griffiths,    I  am  dean  of  tducatlon,  health,  .  .3 

nursing  and  the  arts  prof ess Ions  at  New  Yofk  Unlverilty.   My  colliagui^'  Eleanor  j 

■  '                                     /            ■                                    .             =  -                     ^      .    .  •■■,;v 

HcHihont  vice  pr^s^^ldenC  for  academic  affalri  at  Rhode  Island  Col  legit  J  A,  Gantt  ^  : 
deiHi  college  of  education p  Florida  State  University,  and  I,  will  be  ipeaKlng  on, 

behalf  of  the  three  national  associations  of  deans  of  education  which  represent  the  '  ' 

combined  Interest  of  the  nation's  1240  schools,  coHegei  and^ departments  of  '  v 
education,    Mr<  Chaimn,  our  recommendatloni  uo  the  Cormilttee  are  theSii 

(1)        suggest  that  there  Is  great'potentlal  and  ilgnlflcance  In  Sen.  ■   *  '^^^^^t^^^ 

Williams'  Schools  of  Education  Assistance  Act  (S,  360)  and  encourage  '  . 


= — —      "your  lubt^uMinlttee^tenrepgrr^t t^T"r^Tt~Drme  reautnoniation  of 

,th^H1pher  Education  Acti 
{2}   we  suggest  that  the  Teacher  Corps  programi  wi|^  its  n^  orlentitlon 

and  mandate,  has  great  potential  lio  benefit  the  Inservlce  needs  of 

school  populations  In  areas  of  economic  dlsadyantage;  ^ 
(3)   we  suggest  that  the  Teacher  Centers  program  has  had  Impact  upon  the 

nation *s  2  million  school  p^rsQnnhl  and  needs  to  be  ej^pandedi 
(A)   we  reconnend  that  the  Senate,  loolc  carefully  at  the  need  to  coordinate 

oxiiting  catagorlcal  progrims,  which  havD  educational  personnels 

development  coinponents,  with. those  that  are  included  fn  Title  V  of 

thtf  Higher  Education  ASti  and*  . 
^{^)    finally,'  we^  beljieve  ^at  considtrable  attention  needs  to      ulven  to 

the  profesi.ional  development  of  educational  administratori. 
Our  statement  today  wjll  focus  primarily  on  the  need  for  these  programs  as 
they  relate  to  the  nation's  schools,  colleges  and  departments  of  edycatlon. 


.1 


since  1917  tht  Fsdiral  govirnment  has  Invested  fisgurcei  In  thf  development  of 
i  suGgessful  teachtr  iducatjen  s^stim  In  the  United  States.    Wt  hillevi  thit 
; those  Interventions  In  the  farm  of  fellGwihlps,  summer  training  Instltuteii  -/ 
GUfrlculum  devtlDpant  and. reform  mQvementSi  faculty  divelopmant  Investments 
and  awards^  for  management  training  have  btin  inormouily  succfsiful  In  training" 
the  nation's  teachers,  cdunsilorSi  a^lnlitrators,  supervisors  and  other  ^ 
support  perfonnel,    In  the  1950s  and  60s,  thefi  ware  significant  Inyaitaierits  A 
by. the  Federal  government!    (a)  in  a  relatively  large-scale  iducational  reseireh 

ami  development  program  through  the  Cooperative  Riiearch  Act.  and  the  Natlonil^  

Institute  of  Educatl'oni  (b)  there  were  significant  invtstnients  through  EPOA  in  I 
the  development i  demonstration  and  teiting  of  dlffirent  models  of  teacher 
trainings  (c)  there  were  substantial  investmentSi  through  NOf A  and  NIF  In  ""^i  -* 

lufuner.lnstltutis  and  faculty  davelopment  programs^  and  (d)  there  were  relatively 
large-scale  Investments  in  fellowships  and  loins  for  prospective  teachers i 
particularly  through  NDSL.   These  Federal  invastments  were  paralleled  by  state 
and' 1 oca?  governmtnt  resourcef  and  private  pHllinthropy  which  helpid  to  erect 
buildings t  expand  library  collections,  develop  facul ties  and  expand  student 
anrolln^nts.   Two  decades  of  Federal  government  Initiatives  resulted  In  an  , 
enormous  Investmint  In  the  physical' and  human  capacity  of  schools  of  education 
to  prepare"schoo1  personnel  for  the  nat1on*s  schools. 

Recently i-Kowever,  either  consciously  or  through  erronebus  over  generalizations 
of  teacher  over-iupplys  thara  has  been  a  significant  decline  In  Federal  support  for 
and  Interest  in-the  nation's  schools,  colleges  and  departments  of  education,  this 
has  occurred  at  exactly  the  time  that  a  national  assessment  and  many  other  itud1es^ 
on  children  and  youth  achievement  scores  have  indicated  i  higher  decline  percentage 
1n  achlevimerit  06  ilimentary  and/iecondary  studants  In  the  United  itates>  Hany 


ttacheri  have  felt  insf eyre  ind  unablt  teeepe' with  the  affective  behavior  §f  . 
students  aacM^i  pressures  of  organizational  rtqulfaments.   While  many  have 
^  'jeen  content  to  accept  the  isiumptlon  that  categorical  ihveitoents  ,1n  training 
awards  for  prpservlce  teacher  educitlon  and  state  grant  programs  with  percentage 
setasldis  for  Inservice  tpalftlni  would  suffice,  such  fnonliS  hive  not  addressed 
J the  problems  of  discipline,  new  technologies ,  psychometric  techniques  and 
application,  compettncy-based  prografiiSi  or  the  Increastd  Involviment  of  parents 
In  the  teaching  process,  etc. 

In  light  of  the  inor^oui  de^eqrega t Ion,  special  education,  coinpensatory 


iducatlon  and  cofflpulsory  education  pfobleitis  that  e^jlit  today,  along  with  the  " 
.financial  o-lsli  from  property  ta??  reaisiismints,  we  wou^d  assert  that  the 
Fediral  government  has, an  important  ro,le  to  play  In  strengthening  the  capacity 
.  of  educational  ptrfonnel  In  the  prtsent  and  future  societal  contixt."  We  assert 
that  the  nation's  schools,  colleges  and  departments "of  education  should  be,  as  a 
result  of  past  inyiltmenu,  at  the  core  of  Sny  such  strengthening  efforts  and  * 
that  Fedirali  intofvention  jtrategiis  for  developing  an,  educitional-  personnel  - 
development  System  need  to  be  both  imlntained  and  ^trengthenid.    We  believe  the 
system  of  ptrsonrfel  davelopment  nade  Up  of  a  host  of  federally  supported  activities''  r 
and  agincles .jieads  to  be  better  eoardlnated  to  achieve  the.purpQies  of  quality  , 
school  Improvement  and  that, a  rationil  stritegy--^  /ulving  schools,  cQlleges 
and  departments  of  education,  the  various  resource  centers  funded  through  the  f 
categbrlcal  programs,  the  National  Dissemination  NetViort;,  the  Educational  .  ^ 

Reliarch  and  Developmint  Laboratories  and  Centers  a. id  the  host  of  training  pro-  ^ 
grams  offered  through  Stati"EducAt1on  Agencie^=-rraist  be  exfmlned  as  to  theirs      v  7.;^ 
capacl.ty "and  efficiency  in  meliting  tje  personnel  de.  ^opp'int  needi  of  teachers 
and  others  who  serve  the  nation's  children  and  >Quth*.       '  ^ 


TEACHER  CQRPS/TEACHER  CINTERS-^- 

'Over  WiB  past  few  years  a  vaflity  of  dlfftfent  rtsiarch  and  demonstration  ^ 
itudl'es  funded  by  the  Fedtral  gBygrnmint.have  bigun  to  pilnt  dlrectiohs  for  the 
conduct  §f  effietlve  iniervici  teaQhef  triining.   Timt  afttr  time.*  thest  studies 
hi VB  shown  that  "training  ainlnls tired  tg individual  teachers  for  the  purposes  of 
Ineressing  thtif  rank  0r  salary  or  even  for. letting  them  know  ibout  some  nmt 
techniqiie,  has  very  little  bearing  on  their  classrooffl  effidtivtness  or  on  student 
learning  outcomts,    In  contrasts  the  research  of  Shep  White  and  his  cjlleaguis  at 
Harvard  indicates  that  a  critical  variable  In  program  effectiviness  Is  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  purpose  and  strategies  of  the  project.  Training  admlnlstefed 
to  the  school  staff  in  project  goals  turns  cut  to  be  significant.  This  "Implies  a 
partnership  between  ttach'grSs  the  school  systein,  the  traineri  and  the  conduct  of 
the  project. 

The  one  Federal  program  for  staff  development  that  moit  demonstrates  this 
strategy  is  that  of  the  federal ly-  funaed  Teacher  Corps  program,   While  that  PfP-  .  - 
gram  was  orlglnallv  devtloptd  with  an  tfiiphasls  upon  preiervice.  It  is  currently 
completing  W  years  of  transformation,    Tn  eiience,  ft  ^^ovfdes  assistance 
through  cofflpttitlve  grants  to  enable  teacher  training  Institutions  to  work  with 
local  education  agencies  tq  provide  school  stiff  improvement  programs.  The 
school  in  thd  case  is  the  unit  of  Improvement.   The  project  plirpose  is  to 
improve  schools  f^r  children  from  eeonomtcally  disadvantaged  backgroundsv  Jt 
is  premised  on  the  belief  that  the  support  mechanisms  are  needed  to  help  the  ■  , 
teacher,"  the  principal  and  the -parent  work  together  in  meeting  thf:  changing 
and-organiiatlonal  needs  of  the  local  community.   A  major  "stud^  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  Is  currently  underway  which  we  would  predict  would  demonstrate 
'  program  effectiveness  for  this  strategy  for  personnel  development.   We  believe 
that  Federal  support  for  this  type  of  local  staff  development  provides  leverage  . 


.  fPr  othtr  rsderal  tffori,  ts  Imprevt  MuBatlonal  .ffietlvintls  and  uVj,  its 
raauthBFlHtlon  and  eontlnuatton,  , 
Thf  Tt^he,  Corps,  with  Its  foeus  on  schopl.sMff  In^trvlat  iducatlon. /s 
MrilliUd  b,,a  eBmpl1men{,ry  prSBram  which  ha,  e8i™.ndtd  tht  attMtlon  o/tht 
'tMdh,r  organliilloM  and  thi  CanqWi  slnct  It.  authorliallDn  In  1976. /The  ' 
Teaehar  Centers  *prajraffl^ is  a  complinitntary  way  of  .provldlnB  ichool  sta/f    *  ■ 

vdtvtlopmtnt  opportunlll,,;  '  It  i.  premlitd  on  thi  b.lltf  thaMndlyTdual  .' 
tMthir's  noidi  m  bi,Mi>y:s,rvici  un1ti  1™,td1at,ly  aee.islblt' toitaaah.rs. 
Th«f  units  are  tislgnad  to  provide  halp  on 'a  ona-to-one  bail,  w4h1n  ai  shBrt 
J  tim,  as  pMilhle;  ■  Wa  billev,  that  this  prigrm  neads  to  be,4t.1ned  and 
strengthened.   Wa  db  luggeit,  however,  that  In  the  nea.r'fut/e  a  fedtrilly 
fundad  evaluation  Of  this  strategy  for  .iaff  developfflent  ;iieds  to  hi  mounted 
relative  to  tha  .most  effectiv,  and  afflelent  way  of  del/varing  Inservlce  help 
to  the  classroom  teachar,  '  /  u 

We  have  spaclflo  reeommendatlons  to  make  wlatlva  to  tha  teacher  eenteri 
program.    Wa  would  hops  that  the  legislation  thIs/Subcomlttee  raporti  would'  . 

■•parallel  mt  offared  by  tha-Housi  Comltlee  o^ducatlon  and  Labor  last  weak  " 
(H.R.  519Z).,  In  substance  and„deta11  we  tiro/gly  support  H,R.  Sign's  raauthor,  , 
nation  of  the  Teacher,  Canter's  program.   We  billave  that  the  efforts  to 

strangthen..tKi  relatlonihip  between  Insti tiilons'of  higher  education  and  local  ■ 

education  agencies  relative  to  Teacher ^cinters  Is  Imperatliie,   Haying  higher  ' 

education  as  a  partner  In  the  grant  a|ipl1eat1on  reflects  (ije  reality  of  the  ' 

program  In  its  first  two  years,     /  "  ' 

ADHrWiSTBATDR  TRAININS      .  '       '   _ 


While  neither  the  Teaeher,CBnter  nor  the  Teaeher  Corps  program  ejcpliicltly 


e!<eiudes,the  training  of  principals  and  other  ichool  administrators  we  are 
aware  that  few,  if  any,  programs  ex  1s,^  for  the  professlbhal  development  of 


=  . ';Qducationa1  admlnisepitors^   Ai  nottd  lyQ^liiguit  tht  pflhelpal  his  bien 

^;  Isdiatid  a§  tht  molt  Important  eontrlbutor  to  the  succoiiful  operation  of  the 
^  V^%cboQ)f  IhMrBfQfB,      urge  thii  SubcOTniittee.to  add  a  dlscritlbnary  authority 
r  to  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Idueatlon  Act  to  perrnlt  training  to  faenitate  both 

the  entry /and  the  mld^eareer  professional  updating  to  vitally  Important  for 
'v^;  principals*  superintendents  and  other' school  sMnageri*   We  belltve  that  such 
=    authority  should  be  general  Hn  nature  to  allow  for  the  dtvelopmint  of  skills  In 

managementi  budgetlngt  staffing,  organizational  planning  and,  moit  Importantt 
..  ' instructional  leaderihlp^  Wt  would  urge  tNt  a  progratn  be  enacted  to  provide 
#  ^fun4f  to  cOfTiblnatlons  of  local  education  agencies  and  schools  of  education,  to 

provide  the  kinds  of  ml  drearier  and  ewtry- level  tr^alnlng  programs  that  would 

be  most  beneficial  to' the  principal,  the  school  and  the  local  cornniunlty,  ^ 

-    dQQRDINATION  OF  PRQFI  SSIQNAL  DEVELOPMINT  PROGRAHI 

While  Titles  IV  and  V  of-.tKi  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act       \  = 
(PL  fS-S61)  rnandated  comprehensive  plans  for  perionnel  development  In  each  of 
;   .the  states  no  resources  were  macte  available  to  the  state  education  agency  to 

Undertake  this  role,  and  preltminary  data  would  Indicate  that  a  great  onivenness 
■  ,i)c1sts  in  the  t^pes  of  planning  activ1ties-andji|W^^te'€lon  efforts.   Wi  propose 

that  efforts  need  to  b§  made  to  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
i    the  State  Education  Agencies  which  desire  to  develop  and  implemint  those  com-     .  ' 

prehenslve  state  plans.   We  believe  that  luch  resources  must  serve  as  a  Hn^ 
;    between  schools i  school  districts*  teacher  associations,  State  Education  Agencies* 
and  schooTs  of  education, 

V  ^      i^g  pg^grsl  level  *,  we  would  encourage  the  creation  of  a  federaV  council 
V.  en  educational  professions  development^  similar  to  that  mandated  for  fducatlonal 
Research  and  Development  through  the  last  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education.  ■ 


the  Dapu^  Cot^lsslenir  for  the 
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■  .  •  ■  ■ 

Act.   We  belltve  that  such  a  %^tfatfty  In  Whieh 
■Buriay  ef  Sehoel  iRipfDviment  IdtntlfliS,  Ineoni.istenelii,  qyerUps  and  ridundinalei  - 
in  professional  divilopi^nt  progrifns  idmlnlitired  by  the  Diparftninti  makes  legisla- 
tive Tteeninendatloni  and  reports  to  the  Cohgrfis  offers  a  biitir  approach  than 
the  pfQcedyra  luggested  by  \th%  Krarner  afflantfcient  to  thi  HouM  Virslon  of  the  re-^ 
iythOrliatlOR  of  thi  Higher  Education  Aqt  (H.R.  1191),    The  creation  of  a  new 
biiriaycratid  entl^,  to  be  known  as  the  "Of flee  of  Idueatl^n  Proftsslonal 
Ogvelopffltr.t"  would  setm  less  advisable  than  the  Fidfral  Council  made  uf%f^  ^ 
,  fspresintitlyes  of  thi. Federal  agencies  engagtd  ia.  ptrsonntl  development  f^litlng  * '^i 
to  educat1on_,   This  proposal  Would  enable  Itate  and  local  authorities  and  the 
Federal  gevirnment  to  attain  an  ifffctlveness  of  administrative. coordination  of    -  - 
programs  designed  to  train  school  personnel,    It  would  leave  whatever  conselldatloh 
of  training  ffioniei  needs;  to  bt  achieved  to  State  and  local  agencies.  '  = 

SCHQQLi  QP- EDUCATION  AlslSTAHCl  ACT  (S.  SfiO)       '  ^ 

_  ;The^pyfpese*!Of  Sen.  Williams'  bllli  the  School  of  Idueation  Assistance  Act 
of  WB^%  to  lap  rove  the  education  of  teacheirslniOur 'higher  education  institutions- 
thfough  a  prografii.ef  retraining  existing  staff  to  work  in  areas  of  emerging 
national' need  in  the^ schools,  in  job  trainlny  igenclei*  in  business  and  Industrial 
settlngi'and  In  a  variety  of  new  human  servlcei  areas,  .Part  of  this  act  is  also 
directed  toward  the  developiwnt  of  alternate  careef  pregrans  for  elifflentary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  who  are  underemployid  or  who  will  be  untffiployed  as  a  | 
result  of  the  demographic  bf  a  shrining  ichool-age  population.  The  Williams'  : 
bill  anticipates  the  need  to  cut-back  various  teacher  education  programs  and  _  . 
strengthen  the  quality  of  srailler  prograns  through  the  efforts  of  consortia.  -^-i 
luch  consortia  would  enable  Institutions  to  emphaslit  jrtissioft  diversity,' con-  '1 
sol  Ida te  small  programs*  share  resourcfS  and  personnfil  In  order  to  Work 


.cooperatively  and  avoid  Ihe  dangeri  of  wholesale  compgtltion  for  tKe  scarce  ^  - 
pool  of  studepts^ 

7/ Thtri  a 1240 "Urograms  In  tiichor  tducitlon  repriientid  In, approxiroately 
=72  peroent  of  aM  of  QUr  four-ytir  initltutleni  of  higher  iducatloa.  Although 
';enrollmints  in  preserylce  programs  have  already  dicfeaied  by  some  40  pereent*    •  * 
rstnf.e  thft  pfak  years  of  1971'7I,  tt  It  ipparent  that  enronments  may  continue  cq 
l^fall  by  as. much  ai  15  percent  more  In  the^  next  f^  yoars.   The  depression  of  the 
rjoh  fltarksti  the  relatively  1qw  pay  and  esteem  held  for  teachlngt  the  desire  of 
.many  v^omen  to  break       iteroiype  of  education  as  a  caretr»  ind  the  critical 
/decline  of  college=age  youth  In  the  igSOs  portend  a  bleak  futuri  for  Qur.^nat1on'f 
schoolii'  colleges,  and  departmenti  of  education.   Because  tfiy  decline  In  enrollment 
In  ilemgntary^ and  secondary' programs  has  bee/i  going  en  for  some  time,  we  hive' 
/.gonis  beyond  the  "reducflou^ln^ force"  effecti  of  retirement  and  attrition*  A 
;good  portion  of  pur  faculties  wen  hired  In  the  growth  period  of  the  late  fiOi, 
They  are  currently  In  mid-career.    Their  social  and  Intellectual  resource:  sheuld 
not  go  to  waste.  .We  know  there  will  be  further  cut^backs  and  demands  for  cost^ 
rutting  opfiratldns  in  teacher  education  pronrams  it  our  nation's  public  and 
private  universities.    It  Is  predlt^ted  that  many' smaller  privately  run  programs 
will  close^   This  comes  at  the  very  time  when  tho  public  Is  demanding  exeel1ence» 
r^felevpncet  and  documentation  that  what  ^oes  on  in  schools, of  education  matters  In 
the  performance  of  teachers*  the  outcomas  of  schooling  and  the  behaviors  of 
'Children.    The  expectations  of  the  public  for  a  demons tfrat Ion  of  quality  In 
'teacher  education  programs  are  echoed  In  the  Gallup  polls*  In  the  national  media 
I  and  in  the  complaints  and  criticisms  of  Its*  very  graduates.   We  currently  witness 
an  unprecedented  attack  by  the  public  on  the  preparation  of  teachers.   Thera  Is 
no  question  that  our  teacher  education  pfograms  need  to  be  Improved  and  soon,  _^ 
and  this  Is  one  purpose  Of  the  Williams'  bill.  '  ■ 


'     Jhi  Schools  ef^ducitinn  'Asilstance  Act  ^lse,pr«poses  what^  Pt ter  Drucker  terms 
■  Bidundaricy  Plannlnq.    It  antlcipitts  tJ^t  impandin|  obsalescinci  of  ^  work  forVt  and-;  t 
-appilts  strattglis  of  PitMlRing  and  radiflnlng  rolls  for  ptrsennal  before  ttie  ' 
situatlen  bgctos  distfuct1v#:'  Ft.s  Inttntion  Is  to  put  a  llmftid  air^unt  of  .  " 
dollars  to  work^for  a  Mmnad .t1ri^  to  enablt  thasiNWtant  lnititutlgns,to  ^ 
-  increase  thifr  quality  and  reiponilyineii  to  thi  prtstnt  and  future  whl^Te  ,        ^      '  ^'J 
scaling  down  In  ttach^r  tducatlon  size.   The' ligislatlon  anticipates  the  educa^     .  ti 
—xtoiial-n^ed^famHf^  Ly  Liiub^  asjbycUtid-wlth  the  tralnlnTllm^tons  of  youth 


employment, /human  Sirvici  ^agencies,  the  Wining  nieda  of  buslneis  and  industry  I 
and  the  special  educational  nttds  of  our  urban  centers.  It  capttallzei  en  the  ^  >^ 
potential  of  schools  of  iducation  to  n^et  these  needi  by  providing  supporting  "  '| 
reseurcei  *         '  ^  '  .:t 

If  planned,  Implemented,  studied  and  evaluatid  properly,  the  esspariences 
Of  school of  iducatlon  In  the  managepnt  of  decline  and  protection  af  human  ' 
rasources  could  be  uieful  In  the  Impending  mansgenieht  of  decline  In  other-pro-  '  ^ 
fesilonal  ichoels  and  departJT^nts  of  unlversitiei  *         "     '  '  - 

,,Wa  urge  the  Subcemnlttae  to  consider  th^  way  that  Congressman  Ford^ond  ^| 
Waisi  Included  portlpnrof  the  House^s  companion  bill  for  I.  360  In  H.R.  5ii2.  ,  J 

We  believe,' however,  that,  thare  Is  need  to  look  seriously  at  Sen.  Hllliimi'  -  J 

entire  bllH  >art1cular1y  because  of  the  research  and  evaluation  sections  that  were 
delated  from  .the  Houif.  rffiisure.   This  rasearch  and  development  pfscep  that  Is  In-  ^ 
cludid  under  lection  VIU  of  lanr  Hllliams'^bill,  would  facilitate/ the  ej^amlnatlon  of  "1 
■  the  various  types  of  faculty  developn^nt  and  the  ways  that  icheels  of  education  aeied^  J 
to  impfove^  their  programs,  redirect,  their  mrsslons  and  managed  program  decline 
constructively,  - 

Wa  would  pete  that  H,R.  5192  suggests  the  nead  for  Iheie  plinnlng  grants  to 
be  madt  through  the  appropriate -State  education  agancy  as  a  way  of  enhancing  ; 
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pvthit  agtncy's  ovifill  cosfdi nation;    We  are  not  adverse  to  the  inciu-.ian  of  thi-. 
0-'''  ^       '  ' 

g^v:-..     Wi  ballasfe  thit  one  of  tht  highlights  of  Sin.  Williams'  hill  ii  the  rmndatP 

}n-.-\fQr  the  AlslsUnt  Sicrttiry  of  Education  to  hive  FIPSE  assist  in  planninq  for 

il^c' the  diversification  ind  redirection  of  oQuries  of  study  for  elementary  and 

secondary  ichool  tiaohiri  to  help  them  ^^se  their  teaching  skini  to  prQvi  jtf 

Sociil  siFvicii  ffoni.in^rging  new  iocial  ntedi/ 

.  We  believe  that,  the' authorization  of  appropriate  leveli  given  In  S.  360  dre 

nominal' and  mi Ht  the  attention  of  thii  Cofmiittee  but  do  call  to  your  ^ttc^^.^o'^ 
ip^'v.  '.  . 

»^;i';thB  way  that  the  Heuie  has  called  for  the  funding  of  this  proyiiion  under 

lft\    }    Finally,  %t'me,rt1tefate^-    We  bellevi  that  the  programi  presently  inelyded 
te^^wl thin  Title  V  of  the  H^'hir  Education  Act  are  significant  ind  need  to  be 
;>^|t.'R@1nti1ned|  strengthened  and  expanded;  that  there  is  neoH  for  the  cog rdl nation  of 
I'^'i' ixiitlng^authori t1ii  within  profesllonal  tjevelopment  components  through  a  new 
^|lJf:Federal  Council;  that  an  admlhlstfator  training  program  needs  to  be  added-.and, 
fe.the  School s  of  Education  Assistance  Act  should,  be  an  integral  parf  of  Tiile  v. 
liil-i^tt' is  wittf  particular  urgency  that  we  psint  once  again  to  the  caDacities  and 
l^'l^ietpibilltiei  Of  ichooli  of  education*    These  Initi  tut  ions  fepriient  a  past  1n- 
'^-ViS^ent  by  the^public  In  tenns  of  programs,  personnel »  libraries  and  faeuUie^^ 
■^■^''that  can  and  must  Jse  called  upon  to  respond  to  new  social  purpoiei.    The  uncertain 
^i;J,^hal  1  ihges  of  the  IPiOs  and  the  changing  demographic  and  social  needs  of  that 
^idecade  portend  lerious  problenis  if  we  further  dlirrantle  capacities  of  ichools  of 
llfaidueation  to  rtl^nd*    It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that  there  Is  nreat 
S^pstential  and  significance  In  the -proposed  School i  of  Education  Atsistance  Art. 
:W??,;Th.ii  ligislation  provides  Institutional  support,  addressed  at  mission  reorientation 
te^'^'ind  *1s  the -type  of  legislation  needed  to  meet  the  alternative  ml^^lons  apprapriatf 
W'^i^tOiA  large  legment  of  our  higher  education  system, 

■ikU  -.-;;.  •    •     :  ■    '  _  =  "  '     '  ' 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  those  recommendations  with  you. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 


Dr.  McMahori, 

Dr,'  McMahon.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  graciousness  in  having  us  here.  I  would  also  like  to 
reinforce  what  Dean  Griffiths  has  said  from  the  persRective  of  an 
administrator  of  a  school  of  education  in  support  of  the  school  of 
education  assistance  component. 

Rhode  Island  College,  7  years  ago,  had  70  percent  of  its  under- 
graduatee  in  teacher  education.  This  year  our  freshman  class  has 
20  percent  We  have,  largely  by  cutting  and  pasting  and  putting 
things  together,  redirected  the  energies  of  our  faculty  In  teacher 
education.  We  have  as  great  a  course  enrollment  and  credit  hour 
production  as  we  did  when  we  had  70  percent  in  teacher  education* 
but  we  have  done  this  because  we  have  converted,  for  examplei  our 
counselor  education  into  rehabilitation  training  and  agepcy  coun- 
seling. We  have  addt?d  to  our  early  childhood  prograni,  which  was 
largely  school  based,  a  day  care  program.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services*  we  have  trained 
day  care  mother.^,  and  we.  plan  to  train  foster  parents,  In  social 
education,  we  have  redirected  our  energies  toward  Inservice  train- 
ing  so,  at  this  point  in  Rhode  Island*  we  have  prepared  86  percent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  State  for  mainstrearning  under  ^4442,  We 
have  gone  heavily  into  bilingual  education.  This  past  semester,  we 
set  up  a  reading  academy  to  train  teachers  how  to  train  illiterata, 
adults.  There  is  a  redirection  of  our  teacher  education  faculty,  but 
we  need  to  do  much  more.  We  need  to*  for  example,  mainstream 
our  elementary  education  faculty  in  the  direction  of  special  educa- 
tion, and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the 
School  Assistance  Act. 

Our  teachers  have  had  experience  with  teacher  corps  and  with 
teacher  centers.  Rhode  Island  had  a  national  model  for  teacher 
centers.  We  at  RIC  have  had  two  teacher  corps  projects. 

From  my  expertise,  these  have  been  extremely  effective  and  I 
would  argue  in  all  of  the  legislation  iupporting  th^se  activities  that 
what  we  should  look  for  is  collaboration  between  the  various  sec- 
tors of  education:  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  research  done  in 
inservice  training  and  on  successful  projects  where  pupils  outcomes 
are  positive,  Two  of  the  six  critical  variables  in  inservice  training 
are  that  you  train  the  teachers  in  the  strategies  and  objectives  of  a 
particular  project  and  that  you  train  the  itaff  of  a  ichool  as  a  unit. 
This  is  what  is  effective,  . 

What  this  implies  clearly  is  that  what  we  need  is  a  partnership, 
a  legislative  paHtnership,  between  teachers,  the  school  system.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  teacher  organizations,  the  communis 
ty  and  parents  in  the  training  of  teachers.  ■ 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is  the 
significance  of  research  in  inservice  education,  This  is  a  problem 
every  field  has.  Yesterday,  Rhode  Island  College  opened  a  new 
school  of  social  work,  and  the  main  speaker  spoke  about  the  prob- 
lem of  relating  social  policy,  which  is  one  part  of  the  function  of 
social  work,  to  sw*lal  practice.  The  same  problem  exists  In  educa-; 
tlon,  although  we  are  fortunate.  We  are  an. older  profession  and* 
theretbre,  we  have  made  some  of  those  transitions  more  effectively. 


■  m 

We  know  a  good  dial  from  educational  research.  We  knowi  for 
example,  what  strategies  are  effective  in  teaching  prirnary  chil^ 
dren  We  know  what  is  effective  in  teachmg-children.  We  know 
that  time  m  spent  lit  instruction,  rather  obvious  perhaps,  le  9 
critical  variable  in  the  affectiveness  of  instruction.  So  I  wou  d  say 
that  in  terms  of  Inservice  education,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Uov^ 
ernment  in  brmging  these  parties  together  is  critical  One  pr^ect 
that  we  seu  which  hm  this  kind  of  ecumenical  characteristic  to  it  is 
the  Teacher  Corps  project.  We  would  argue  for  support,  continued 
support,  end  ^expansion  of  that  project;  *        u  u  u 

A  complementary  nroject  is  the  teacher  center  project,  which  has: 
a  different  focus  and  some  different  emphases,  but  again  we  would 
argue  that  it  performE  an  important  function.  We  commend  to  your 
atWitiun  the  language  of  5192  which  «eks  collaboration  in 
the  teacher  yenter  project  between  institutions  of  higher  education, 
teacher  organizations,  the  community,  and  parents. 

I  would  say  in  closing  that  programs  in  teacher  educa^tion  and 
inservice  education  will  br  as  efTective  as  the  links  that  exist 
between  the  various  partners.  The  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  the  use  of  existing  resources  in  Jnstitutions  oi  higher 
education,  teacher  orgamzations,  the  community,  school  systems 
.  and  the  like,  and,  in  that  way,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  inserviee 

heeds  that  exist.        '  ,  u 

^     Senator  PiLL-  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  McMahon,  . 

Dr.  McMahon.  If  I  might  introduce  to  you  Dr.  ^ames  Gant,  who 
will  speak  on  administrative  training. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Gant,  welcome  here.  I 

Dr  Gant  Thank  you  very  much  for  having  us.  1  am  dean  oi 
education  at*  Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla„  and 
those  of  us  in  the  South  cannot  do  as  much  with  5  minutes  m  my 
eastern  colleagues.  We  do  not  usually. talk, as  fast  as  they  do,  but  1 
^wouid  try  to  see  if  I  can  make  two  points  in  support  of  the  Wil- 
liams bill  _        1  .  ,        ij  jj 

The  two  points  are:  administrative  training,  which  would  add  a 
discretionary  .authori^  to  title  V,  to  .permit  trammg  to  facilitate 
(entry  as  an  administrator,  and  also  trainmg  for  administrators  in 
Wideareer.  We  can  only  do  this,  however,  if  colleges  of  education 
are  able  to  gear  up  to  be  a  part  of  this.      ;  i.-  t 

The  second  item  that  1  would  like  to  talk  about  is  coordination,  i 
recommend  that'we  tfreate  a  Federal  council  on  educational  profesj 
sion  development.  This  council  would  be  similar  to  the  educational 
council  that  was  treated  for,         D.  in  the  last  reauthpnzation. 

These  are  the  two  recommendations— administrator  training  and 
a  Feder&l  Council  on  Educational  Professions  Development  Let  me 
talk  just  a  bit  about  the  administrator  training  and  why  I  think  it 
l^  important  that  we  develop  a  capacity  such  as  proposed  m  the 
Williams  bill  Administrative  training  is  p^^^bably  the  most  crucial 
factor  in  improving  schools.  We  have  had  teacher  education  centers 
in  Florida  for  the  past  5  years.  That  means  the  schools  of  education 
are  invoJved  with  districts  in  teacher  education  centers.  We  have 
had  a  Tfeaeher  Corps  project  at  Florida  State.  We  now  have  year- 
long internships  that  are  mandatud  by  the  State.  Schools  of  educa- 
tion are  going  to  have  to  gear  up  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort.  1  he 
State  Department  in  Florida  has  required  technical  assistance  trOm 
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colleges  of  education  to  districts.  We  are  going  to  have  to  gear  up 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  a  new  way.  An  executive  acad- 
emy has  been  funded  in  Florida  for  administra^r  training.  We 
haye  oil  of  these  demands  In  legislation,  but  we,  at  the  college 
level,  do  not  have  a  way  to  adjust  oureelves  to  meet  the  demands. 
We  have  a  kmd  of  a  growth  technology  with  which  we  have  been 
workmg  wherein  we  change  by  growth. 

We  are  now  declining,  but  we  have  the  added  responsibilities 
VVhile  we.  have  declining  resources,  declining  enrollments,  and  a 
rather  stable  and  older  faculty,  we  have  to  do  all  of  these  new 
things.  That  ii  the  kind  of  a  problem  that  we  are  faced  with  I 
think  provisions  in  thfe  Williams  bill  could  help  us  with  this  prob^ 
lem.  f 

I  want  tp  al^o  talk  just  a  bit  about  two  things  that  I  think  would 
improve  schools,  and  why  we  have  to  do  eome  things  in  colleges  of 
education  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

A  4^year  study  was  done  in  British  schools  of  the  good  schools 
dndaho  poor  schools,  and  it  Was  found  that  there  was  not  that 
much  difference  in  the  personnel,  there  was  not  that  much  differ- 
ence in  the  potential  ability  of  the  students,  but  there  was  a 
difference  m  what  they  called  the  ethnos  of  the  school.  That  ethnos 
can  be  translated  as  the  climate  of  that  school,  and  that  adminis- 
trator  IS  the  key  in  that  schooL  In  order  for  us,  as  schools  of 
educatior^,  to  do  the  kind  of  training  that  we  would  need  to  do  with 
admmistrators,  we  found  that  there  are  five  things  that  are  needed  - 
in  good  training,  ^  ' 

/[fst,  you  have  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
P  ^^^^  knowledge  transmission  or  theory.  Second, 

there  has  to  be  a  way  that  you  demonstrate  that  so  that  people  can 
see  it  done.  Third,  the  people  themselves  have  to  have  a  chance  to 
try  to  do  it  themselves.  Fourth,  they  have  to  practice  it  in  a  real 
situation,  an^  fifth,  they  hav»^.to  do  it  on  the  actual  job  in  their 
role.  In  order  for  us  to  do  a  good  job  with  this,  >ve,  as  a  school  of 
education,  would  need  to  be  with  them  each  step  along  the  way^ 
Right  now,  we  can  only  be  in  the  first  two  phases  of  it,  and  ^ye'^do 
not  have  the  technolo^  and  cannot  develop  the  techndlogy  alone 
to  be  in  the  other  three  phases.  This  is  the  part  that  Dean  Griffiths 
has  talked  about,  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  sorqe  of,  on  his  own 
We  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  across  the  counti^y. 
*u"  m^n^  ^®  have  the  kind  of  provisions  that  are-  in 

the  WilhaiTiS  bill,  we  may  be  able  to  gear  ourselves  up  to  be  the 
kind  of  service  to  the  Nation's  schools  that  we  would  like  to  be,'but 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  plight  that  we  cannot  do  this  at  the  present 
time.  It  IS  very,  very  fruitrating  to  thoee  of  us  who  are  deans  We  " 
would  like  your  assistance. 

For  a  Southern  boy,  I  did  get  through  on  time,  did  I  not?  ^ 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr,  Gant. 
What  the  three  of  you  are  really  saying  is  that  yoiir  institutions 
should  continue  to  be  supported  but  your  functions  might  change 
Is  that  really  what  you  are  saying? 
Dr.  McMahon,  That  is  correct/ 

Senator  Pell.  What  ^ort  of  things  would  S.  :I60  enable  you  to  do  ' 
which  you  cannot  do  now?  Wouid^you  give  us  an  example  or  two? 


Dr,  McMahon,  There  are  two  aapectsi  One  would  enable  us  to 
respond  to  nev/  demands  within  the  field  of  education.  One  thing 
that  I  think  is  vei^  obvious  is  the  need  for  schools  of  education  to 
»g^ye  in  service  training  to  teachers  In  techniques  In  dealing  with 
the  handicapped,  particularly  the  classroom  teacher  in  dealing 
with  mainitreaming,  so  it  would  allow  for  that  redirection  to  new 
needs  within  the  field  which  is  fairly  static  in  terms  of  personneli 
that  is,  there  are  few  personnel  coming  into  the  field. 

The  other  thing  it  would  enable  us  to  dojs  take  the  educational 
resources  that  we  have  and  apply  them  In  other  fields,  such  aa  the 
things  that  1  mentioned  where  we  took  a  counselor,  education 
department,  and  redirected  It  so  that  the  faculty  is  now  largely 
working  in  agency  and  rehabilitation  counseling.  The  only  way  we 
were  able  to  do  that  was  through  Federal  funding, , 

Dr*  GRiFFiTHi,  Another  illustration  of  that  is  that  we  feel  that 
the  baalc  Vacation  that  takes  place  In  the  school  of  educatioh  is 
applicable  to  a  number  of  other  settings,  and  we  are  calling  this 
education  In  nonschool  settings.  One  pf  the  m^jor  areas  In  which 
there  are  great  social  needs  now  ^is  In  the  aging.  We  have  many 
resources  with  .which  to  train  people  to  work  with  the  aging»  biit 
■  we  do  not  have  enough  to  make  the  commitment  of  this  sort  that 
we  need.  This  bill  would  provide  us  with  the  aid  to  tjmble  us  to 
niove  in  this  direction. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  step  In  and  help  yoU  do  what  you  will  have  to  do  yourself 
in  order  to  survive?  " 

Dr.  McMahon.  Well,  many  of  us  are  In  institutions  where  our 
funding  is  formula  funding  so  that  as  there  is,  a  decliw  In  the 
traditional' needs  for  teachera,  theft  Is  a  concomitant  decline  in  the 
support  for  our  units.  That  is  one  of  the  realities  under  which  we 
exist,  ,  _  , 

^  In  order  to  redirect  and  retrain,  we  need  resources  that  are  nbt 
coming  to  us  through  the  traditional  supply  line.  ^  ■ 

Pr,  Gant.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  would  be  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Oovtrnment  to  help  us  with  this,  because  I 
think  It  is  hot  only  helping  th^e  of  us  in  schools  of  educational  do 
not  think  this  is  something  that  will  just  happen  to  schools  of 
.  education.  I  think  that  in  time  all  professional  schools  will  have  to 
face  the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  we  have  now  to  face,  and  we 
are  saying^  that  we  would  be  glad  to"  be  the  pilot  group  to  see  if  we 
could  Lai  u  from  this  so  that  you  would  not  have  to,  do  It  each  time 
a  school,  whether  It  be  dentistry,  pharmacy,  or  whatever  school  we 
^might  have  that  would  go  through  this  kind  of  problem  because  I 
"think' that  this  ^ill  not  be  the  only  professlohal  school  that  will 
fa^e  this  kind  of  problem.  We^are  the  nrst  '  " 

If  we  could  learn  from  this  now  and  the.  Federal  Government 
could  ieafn  from  this  now,  we  rtnay  have  a  technology  for  helping 
with  this  kind  of  decline  when  It  happens  In  other  professional 
schTOls,  and  I  think  that  is  forward  planning  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
:jemment.  ,  '  '  . 

■  Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  We  are  very  lucky  in  having  both  the 
chairman  of- the  full  comrnittee  and  the  author  of  the  bill  here. 
Senator  Williams.  *  , 
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The  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that  tditorial  comment.  I  do  not 
know  how  lucky  we  are  but  fortunately  for  me,  even  with  the 
change  of  schedutt,  I  was  able  to  be  here  even  briefly  for  at  least 
thii  panel.  .  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  an 
industiy  faced  with  changes  needing  capital  inveetment  and  a  de- 
clining income.  There  is  no  way  for  reinvestment  when  you  do  not 
have  that  income,  and  you  are  really  in  a  change  situation  here, 
are  you  not?  There  are  great  needs  out  there  that  you  can  meet  if  ^ 
you  can  get  the  capital  investment  to  make  it  real. 

I  had  written  out  a  qu^tion  earlier.  Do  you  discern  in  our 
sch^ls  of  education  an  inter^t  in  concerting  faculty  and  student 
effort  to  respond" to  new  areas? 

Then,  when  you  mentioned  the  responie^to  teaching  for  spMial 
education  for  the  handicapped,  I  would  gather  that  this  is  exactly 
th#  answer?  *  . 

Dr,  McMahon.  Oh,  y^.  I  think  that  our  faculties  have  a  natural 
disposition  toward  human  Mrvices  and  they  are  extremely  respon^ 
sive,  1  have  found,  to  a  redirection  in  nonschool  settings  as  well  m 
to  new  needs  within  the  schools. 

Dr.  Griffiths.  The  bepnnin^  Have,  been  made  in  several  schools 
of  education,  St  John's,  Vermont,  I  believe  Ma^land,  so  that  there 
is  an  awareness  that  our  professors  can  work  in  these  areas,  I  do 
no^  think  it  has  gone  anywhere  near  the  extent  that  it  should  go, 
but  there  is  a  sensitivity  to  these  problims  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  can  do  somtthinp  al^ut  thenn. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we^  with  our  opporturiity  herei 
certainly  responded  to  a  great  unmet  educational  demand  and  that 
is  the  education  of  all  handicapped  youn^tei^,  and  that  created 
the  demand  for  diversified  education  . of  teachers^ 

Dr.  McMahon.  That  is  right,  , 
.  The  Chairman:  And  you  have  responded? 

Dr.  McMahon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  areas  that  you  could  cite  to 
us  in  support,  of  the  ideas  contained  in  S.  860.  We  have  to  be 
persuasive  with  Our  colleagues.  It  is  an  expenditure  program  and» 
you  know,  it  is  not  taken  for  gfanted  that  it  must  be  established. 
We^^  have,  to  proyt  it  and  it  ii  harder  and  )iarder  around  here  to 
prove  anything  when -there  is  an  expenditure  involved. 

Dr.  McMahon.  I  could  ^Ik  or  expand  on  one  of  the  areas  that  I 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  training  of  day  care,  mothers.  That  is  \ 
one  of  the  greatest  social  problems  that  we  have— 46  peireBnt  orour^/ 
children  who  are  six  or  tolow  school  age  have  no  parents  ft  home. 
Iji  Rhode  Island,  we  have  a  massive  day  care  program,  but  the 
social  and  rehabilitative  agency  was  really  only  Able  to  insure  that 
those  day  care  mothers  meet  mimmal  health  and  safety  require- 
ments. There  was  no  training  of  those  mothe^  going  on.  : 

We  have  taken  our  early  childhood  faculty  and  worked  with  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  We  have  run  a 
program  first  on  television  and  then  through  the  creation  of  satel- 
lite  training  centers  in  existing  day  care  centers.  We  have  trained 
600  day  care  mothers.  We  have  trained  some  of  thdm  to  be  trainers  ; 
of  othei  , 
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Now,  wk  are  going  to  move  into  the  foster  parent  area  in  the 
same  way,  and  our  faculty,  in  aniwer  to  your  earlier  question*  is 
extremely  exited  about  thia  redirection  of  their  basic  professional 
skills.  \  -    .      ^  -  . 

Dr.  Orifpithsv  A  number  of  other  areas,  for  inatance,  in  the  arts 
that  have  not  blen  mentioned  yet  In  each  of  the  major  art  areas, 
we  are  developing  therapists  so  we  have  art  therapisti,  hnusic 
therapists,  dance  Uierapists,  who  work  in  homes  for  the  aged  and 
indigent  people.  In  Uping  thi^,  we  have  opened  Up  new  professions 
to  alleviate  human  naeda  in  these  areas.  We  are  also  attempting  to 
meet,  in  part,  the  neeH,  for  various  kinds  of  specialized  administra- 
tors in  museums,  performing  art  centers,  «nd  other  types  of  arts 
institutions.  \     .  .  ^ 

I  would  also  mention  terms  of  the  day  care  centers  that  we 
have,  for  a  number  of_ye^rs  now*  had  a  resource  center  for  day 
care  administrators nn  Broojclyn.  We  fund  that  through  the  Social 
Security  Act,  title  XX,  but  these  other  areas  do  jiot  receive  aid. 

The  Chairman.  Another  Example,  ^Dean  Gant,  you  mentioned 
administrators^'  \  ^  __  , 

Now,  you  mentiongd  administrators  in  two  connections.  You  had 
a  third,  did  you  not.  Dr.  Gant?  .  ' 

Dr.  Gant.  Yes,  not  only  with  the  administratori,  I  was^  also 
thinking  about  the  problems  of  public  schools.  The  recent  Gallup 
.Poll  on  public  education  found  that  the  number  one  problem  in 
schools  is  still  discipiine.  If  you  find  real  discipline  problems  in 
school,  you  can  go  back  to  the  climate  of  the  schGol,  you  can  go 
back'  to  the  administration  of  the  schooli  you' can  go  back  to  the 
community  support  of  the  scluKsr^  Those  threp  things,  you  can  find 
where  those  problems  start. ^  .       ;  ' 

We  could  help  with  discipline,  climate,  parent  support  through 
administrator  training.  If  we  could  redirect  ourselves  so  that  we 
did  not  have%to  use  the  resources  just,  to  maintain  programs  that' 
were  on^campus,  and  we  weri  able  to  get  out  to  Work  in  schools 
with  administrators  while  they  are  on  the  jobs,  we  could  improve 
discipline.      .  ♦ 

Om  of  the  problem's  that  we  fatee  right  now  is  trying,  to  tram 
administrators  before,  they  becomes  administrators.  We  attempt  to 
train  teachers  to  become  l  administrators.  They  then  ^o^back  to 
school  in  the  role  of  the  Jeacher  and  start  .trying  to  learn,  about 
becoming  a  principal.  But  fc^e  do  not  have  Br  way  in  which  we  can 
give  training  once  they  are  in  the  rolp  of  principal  ajid  on  the  jQb: 

Those  five  steps  in  the  training  process  that  I  talked  about,  ft  is 
only  when  you  can /get  to  that  fifth  step  of  training  while  the 
person  is  in  the  role  that  you  can  get  90  percent  of  the  people  to  do 
that,  which  they  hive  bfen  trained  to  do.  When  you  go  through 
only  the  other  four  steps,  the  research  shows  then  although  people 
will  know  it/  they/  will  know  how  to  do  it, 'less  than  50  percent  of 
-thero_will  actually,  do  what  they  have  been  trained  to  do.  So  we 
have  to  find^a=wf(y^to_.]redirect  such  a  way  that  we  can 

work  with  ad  m in ist ra tors  i iTschools,  —   . . ;  '  . 

Another  tremendously  important  problem  to  America  today  is 
unemploynient  of  youth.  Youth  unemployment. 

We  are  not/in  a  position  that  we  can  help  CETA  in  th%  way  that 
?  we  have  the  capacity  and  competence  to  .do.  Ws  have  the  compe= 
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tence,  not  the  capacity  to  help  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a 
national  problem  of  unemployment  for  youth.  If  we  could  find  ways 
of  redirecting  oureelves  we  could  be  able  to  help  with  those  prob- 
lems.^ We  may  be  saving  money  in  that  w€  *may  spend  the  money 
on  training  rather  than  spending  it  on  delinquencies  and  prison 
sentences.  These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  woHld  be  exciting  for 
|i8  to  do  if  we  could  sort  of  unshackle  ourselvesNenough  to  do  it. 

We  are  in  sort  of  a  position  like  an  Industn^  thkt  wants  to  put 
out  a  new  model  car.  They  stop,  put  the  research  mWey  in*  recast 
all  of  the  machines.  In  human  services,  .we  can  never  stop.  We 
must  continuously  work  and  we  are  sort  of  in  that  bind  right  now 
,  in  that  we  would  like  to  sOrt  of  change  around,  but  there  is  no  time 
or-resource  in  which  to  stop /and  recast  the  machine  so  that  we 
could  put^  out  a  new  model,  and  that  is  the  frustration  that  we 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  Excellent.  Thank  you. 
/    Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  ver^r  much  indeed,  Dr.  McMahon  and 
gentlemen,  for  being  with  us.  ,  ^ 

Our  next  panel  is  a  panel  on  -teanher  trainingi  and  we  have  with 
us  Mrs.  Patricia  Weiler,  American  Federation  of  Teachers;  Mr.: 
Irwin  Polishook,  American  Federation  of  Teachers;  and  President 
James  McCormickp  Bloomsburg  State  Coilege,  Pa. 

1  would  like  to  relay  Senator  Schweiker'^  regrets  that  he  cannot 
be  here  at  this  time.  He  is  in  a.  markup  sessioni  or  otherwise  he 
most  certainly  would  be  here  with  you. 

Let  us  now  carry  on.  '  , 

BTATEMENTB  OF   DR  IRWIN  POLIBHOOK,  VICE  PRESIDEI^, 
.     AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHEBS,  AFL-CIO;  AND  PA^ 
TRICIA  WEIILER.  AMEUICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEAGHERSj  AND 
JAIVIES  McMRMICK,  PRESIDENT,  BLOOMSBURG  STATE  COL- 
LEGE,  PA.,  A  PANEL- 

Dr.  PoLiSHOOK.  I  am  I  win  Polishookj  vice  president,  of  the 
Americuri  Federation  of  Teachers,  ilso  president  of  the  faculty 
union  at  the  City  Univtebity  where  we  represent  14,000  instructoi^" 
and  a  profeteor  of  history  at  Lehman  College  at  City  University* 

I  would  like  to  prestnt  some  testlmoriy  about  the  Higher  Educa^ 
tion  Act,  and  Pat  Weiler,  on  my  right,  will  speak  specifically  to  the 
matter  of  the  teacher  centers. 

Mr.  Chairm'an?  the  American  Federation,  of  TeacherSi  .AFL-CIOi 
welcomes  the  dpportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
catiori  Act.  As  you  know*  the  AFT  is  the  largest  representative  of 
college  faculty  mejmbBrs  in  the  United  States,  More  than  76,000 
AFf  members  teach  in  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  AFT  is  the  exclusive  representative  for  the  faculties  of  public 
systems  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Florida,  Pennsylvania^  New  Jei^ey, 
Vermont,  as  well  as  representing  individual  colleges  all  over  the 
Nation.  . 

The  actions  contemplated  by  this  subcommittee  ^andjthe  actions-- 
taken  in  the  past  have  profound  effect  on  the  health  and  effective-  . 
ness  of  our  'higher  education  system.  We  jTiote  with  appreciation 
hnd  respect  the  landmarks  in  Jiigher  education  already  achieved  by 
your  legislative  work. 
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The  baiic  education  opportunity  grante  program,  which  we  call 
in  our  office  somitimei  the  Pell  grants,  has  made  a  college  educa- 
tion affordable  for  thousands  of  students  who^lght  not  otherwise 
)m  able  to  pursue  higher  educatipn,  and  has  eased  the  burden  of 
niiddle^income  famlliei  faced  with  choices  between  necessities  and 
higher  education.  Other  grants  and  the  loan  program  have  clearly ^ 
provided  the  means  for  a  college  education  to  many.  And  while  we- 
are  not  in  favor  of  all  aspecte  of  the  loan  program,  we  do  acknowl- 
edge continuing  neceriity  for  loans  in  Hnancing  higher  education^ 
and  especially  higher  ^ucation.         ^  '  ^ 

We  also  commend  the  fine  work  by  this  subcommittee  in  1976 
with  the  establishment  of  the  teacher  center  propam.  The  AFT 
has  many  higher  education  concemSi  and  .it  would  be  Im^ssible  to 
spall  them  all  out  at  this  hearinp*  I  have  presented  a  larger  state- 
Jmeht  of  our  Interest  In  tlie  written  testimony  and  I  wUl  try ^  to 
^eapsultze  tHat,  If  I  may,  and  I  would  Ifo  pleased,  and  Pat  would  be 
pleas^i  to  respond  to  any  specific  questions  you  might  have.  * 

In  the  i  matter  of  title  I,  we  believe  t\iBt  title  I  should  become 
riiore  active  with  reipect  to  ks  ^ucatlonal  service,  especially  to 
adult  learners,  .workerSi  to  womeot  and  to  minorities.  It  is  essential 
^^that  this  title  be  fully  funded'  and  that  its  approach  become  more 
useful  with  respect  to  ^pulations  of  ^ople  that  are  prepared  and 
ready  for  higher  education.  ^  . 

With  regard  to  the  student  loan  proviiions  of  this  legislation,  we 
:want  to  make  clear  that  while  we  ondo^a  most  of  the  content  of 
3^  the  current  legislation,  as  well  as  its  intent  which,  is  to  increase 
\^ucatlonal  opportunities  for  students,  we  do  so  with  some  relucf 
^-tance  and  with  one  general  set  of  reservations  that  I  would  like  to 
present. 

V  These  reservations  are  based  on  the  extent  to  which  these  pro- 
grams, the  loan  programs,  offer  incentives  to  the  Statee  and  to 
insUtutipns  of  higher  learning  to  increase  their  cost,  to  pass  along, 

^;^ln  Effect,  or  transfer  to  the  student  or  to  th.v  State,  the  advantages 

tgained  by  diffierenl  loan  programs  of  the.r^deral  Governnftent.  It 
also  encourages  the  notion  that  students  should  bear  even  greater 

^jfesp^slbillty  for  their  higher  education  expenses  than  is  now  thie 

l-^ase.  ■ .  '  -  :  . 

V  y  We  think  this  propam  is  a  slgrilflcant  Investment  in  human 
^capital  with  profit  to  the  society  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  individu- 
al/ We  also  think  highei*  tuition  and  costs  drive  down  enrollment 
S^among  those  portions  of  our  population  which  are  most  In  need  of 
Hi^er  educatjion;  namel^r,  the  minorities  and  the  pwr- 
/   The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  support  the  full  funding  of 
;  the  student  aid  programs,  particularly  the  MOO  grants,  the  SEOG 
^^^grants,  national  direct  student  loans.  State  student  incentive 
^grants,  college  work  study,  and  guaranteed  student  loans.  These, 
l^e  think,  are  essential.  We  are  especially  pleaaad  to.  support  the 
proposal  for  phasing  out  the  half^cMt  provisions  of  BEOG  which  we 
I  think  diicrimlnatei  against  low-income  students  attending  relative- 
|ly  low;  cost  public  institutions*  _^  ^ 

I  P  We  are  also  pleased  to  support  especially  th^  Urban  University 
,-;:AQt  or  that  portion  of  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  House  that 
I  gives  support  for  urban  pant  unrvei^ities,  and  we  strongly  support » 
iwith  the  AFL-CiO  the  domination  of  the  iubminlmum  wage  whleh 
^^y--.  »  '  '  ^     '         '  ^    '   '  -. 
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is  now  payable  to  students.^  We  think,  and  liera  we  have  a  differ- 
ence with  the  current  administration,  that  categorical  program 
ihould  be  extended  and  not  cut  back.  / 
.  I  want  to  cbnclude  my  brief  capsuled  version  of  our  testimonyi  at 
least  my  part,  by  calling  aftantion  to  title  VI,  and  it  might  serve  as 
an  indication  of  our  whole  approach  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  Fts  many  provigioni,  .  ■ 

Title  VI,  refers  to  foreign  studies  and  language  development. 
This,  we  think,  is  essential,  and  this,  we  think,  should  be  expanded. 
There  are  two.  approaches  which  we  suggest  ;n  our  testimony,  in 
the  larger  written  testimony  with  respect  to  foreign  studies  and 
language  development.  In  both  cases  we  think  that  these  ap- 
proaches would  he  best  achieved  within  the  schools,  within  the 
public  institution.  With  regard  to  encouraging  foreign  languages 
and  foreign  language  deveTopment,  there  is  a  perception  abroad 
that  our  Country  is  declining  as  a  world  power.  We  hfelieve  one  of 
the  reasona  this  perception  is  because  our  studento  have  less  and 
less  competence  In  foreign  languages,  and  we  think  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  right  here  ip  this  particular  provision  as  well  as  other 
provisions  to  make  investments  in  human  capital,  in  people,  which 
wiU  make  our  country  greater  and  greater. 
.  Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  add  that  your  statement  will  b6  entered  in  the  record, 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Polishook  follows:] 
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TESTiMCWY  OF 

/yaoriean  ftderaclBn  of  TeaEh^rst  AFL^ClO 
Bttfofs  the  Senate  SubepHaiittge  on  Educatloa 
On  The  Hlgh#f  EducaelsQ  Aet> 


Hfi  Chairpan  and  HeBbar*  of  the  COfaitcaa: 

Tha  AseiflEan  Fedsrstlon  of  Taaghara^^AFL^CXOi  waisoiiai  the"  epportunity 
t\B  present  pus  vIews  sn  ths  Hi'^^hyr  Edueatipn  Aat;  ^As  ^su  knsw,  the  AFT  Is 
the  laziest  fapreffyntatlvf!  5f  eellege  faculty  aenbtrs  In  th£  Unltad  Statos. 
More  than  7§,0D0  AFT  B^sbers  teseh  In  sur^Hatlsn's  cDlleges  and  unlveriicios 
and  the  AFT  is  the  ^cluaive  fepreaantaciv&  for  the  faeultiss  of  public  sysceme 
in  Hew  Yorkt  IllinDiSi  Flofldat  Pennsylvania*  Hew  Jarsey.  Veriionc,  as  well  as, 
reprenenting  individual  colleges  all  oyer  the  Matiuni 

The  n^cisns  cpntefflplated  by  this  SubsosltEe^  snd  ehe  actions  taken  in 
the  psst  have  profound  effeqt  en  tha  health  and  effectiveness  of  our  higher 
edudatisn  systeffl.     We  note  vith  fippreciatiDn  and  respect  the  landaprke  in 
higher  .education  already  ^ehieved  by  your  legislative  i^rk^ 

Thfk  Basic  Iducaeloii  Opportunity  Grants  progran  has  nade  a  college  educacion 
affordsble  for  tl^usands  Of  studeacs  who  night  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue 
higher  educatiOA  and  has  eased  (he  but'tf'en  of  Blddle-ificSBe  fa&ilies  faced  with 
choices  between  necessities  and:  higher  education >    Ouher  Grants  and  thi^i^an 
pfogran  have  clearly  provided  the  neans  for  a  college  education  to^sany.  And, 
while  we  are  not  in  faVor  of  all  aspects  of  the  loan' progfaa,  we  do  acknowledge 
a  continuing  necessity  for  loans  in  financing  hi|h6r  educatisn> 

We  also  cossend  the  fine  vork  by  this  Subc^ioaittee  in  X97h  with  the  estab- 
Italuient  of  the  teacher  center  prograii^    While  teacher  center  prograns  are 
still  a  snail  struggiing  federal  program,  the  concept  is  now  established  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  In  tise  these  benefits  can  be  extended  Co  teachers  all 
oyer  the  €ountfy<^  We  know  that  this  Subcs^ittee  shares  that  g5ai> 

TITLE  1 

the  AFT  has  uny  higher  education  interestsi  it  ^uld  be  Impossible  to  spell 
thes  all  out       sattter  how  much  time  wr  had.    For  exanple,  Lifa-Long  Learning. 
The  prograiii.  th^t  Is  currently  on  the  books  *  has  slsply  not  attracted  enough  ' 
support  In  Its  current  fo da  in  part  because,  of  the  massive  pressures  on  the 
federal  budgets    We  belieye  that  an  effective  response  to  these  pressures  would 
be  £6  create  a  prograa  that  would  reach^out  and  tap  the  funds  already  available 
natlon^wido  for  continuing  education <    Hany  programs  have  been  negotiated  by 
unionr  to  cover  the'it  membrrs  educational  costs.    Testimoriy  giyen  to  the 
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Houy«  Eduuaciun  and  Uibsr  Cosiltete  indlcaCifS  th^  there  ore  at  Leant  L9H  current  '* 
..  piantt  In  gxiscency  wl^H  sort  bsing  negotlst^d  y.idh  year  and  chat  th^3^  'pLnns 
■'pruvlde  a  potuntlaL  of  mdru  than  |200  ffliJHqn  for  this  RyrpflHe*     It  Is  eur  bulU'f 

thot  Lfhaiini-UllriK  thl^  Ldri^e  aBnunt  yf  prlvatu  Htictur  Uyiiar^  iitta  a  cahe^unt 
"pl^n  wllL  d<j  nwru  to  advance  Life- long  dearnlng  opportunltltlH  than  /inyth^ng  currently 

on  the  bopkn^     It  yan  be  especlaliy  Hlgnlflcam  If  such  pLan.a  were  uncnvL'rod  nnd 

publicized  In  i:un}unytlnn  with  prDKraaiM  of{L«red  by  e^lytiii^,  yduL^ntioiiaL  Innt  1  tut IniiH. 

A  dHii Li  amount  of  feUgral  st'ed  ratm^y  eauld  be  used  to  y»Jtird Inace  thi?  putting 

together  of  pruHrasifi)  d^^liar^  and  HtudyntNi 

Aa  ytth  many  other  fedgrai  pregraffiy,  a  rulgtlvely  HEnall  umbunt  tif  fedyral 
■oney  can  trlggt^r  benefit^  far  eut-ef -propof t Ion  to  the  amtjun^  of   fuderal  InvtvNt^ 
fflent>     This  la  Junt  a  ennC4?pt  but  we  beilevo  thy  Hubeymifiittnu  ahttuLd  exHPiliu-  it. 
Bgriously  aN  It  b^plnn  Its  ReauchoriEatlon  of  Tltlu  I  of  the  Hlglier  E»li?cnthin  Act. 

With  regard  ta  Ehe  student  Loan  pwovlnion^  gf  thly  LegJ  ila t loii ,  wl>  would 
llku  tf?  make  it  clear  that  while  we  support  rose  pf  the  content  of  the  rurrent- 
LeglHLnttnn  na  weLl  as  lEH  IntenE  (which  \m  bellevii        Eo  inyreflge  educatitinnl 
oppprtyniElea  for  Mtudentg)  wg  do  no  with  Home"  reluctance  and  one  miijnr  .ifinelply 
objection. 

This  sbjeetlon  Lm  bailed  in  the  extent  to  which  sunh  isan  prograias  offer 
Incentives  to  Ehe  9taEes  and  the  In.^tltuE  inns  to  Inereaae  their  contNi  eneournge 
Ehe  nntlon  that  Htudenti  bear  ey^n  greater  respgnyibiilty  for  ^helr  education 
expvntieg  than  Ih  now  the  caie;  and  therefore .  drive  down  enroilnenta  among 
thoae  pyrElsna  of  our  populatlnn 'which  are  In  nnst  need  uf  higher  education, 
nameLy,  the  minor! t leM ..and  the  poor. 

There  ha,?)  been  nach  contradiytQry  and  often  confusing  data  offered  ajt 
to  the  real  Impyct  of  federal  student  aid  dollara  on  the  achievement  of  the 
goalit  of  equsiiuy  of  access  and  opportunity  within  hlghf.r  education.     Because  of 
this,  we  fully  endorae  the  establlshBent  ef  a  -'National  Coimlpslon  on  S£ydent 
Uiann"  and  urge  that  the  UEmost  care  be  given  to  aasure  that  ■appolnteeii  to  this 
body  he  reprygentac i ve  of  thoae  constituencies  soat  effected  by  Ehe  apeetre 
of  Hpirallng  increases  in  college  coats.    We  would  ansume  ^that  the  first 
order  of  bujiineaa  of  this  Conmlsslon  >^uid  be  to  make  an  apHeitHffient  of  the 
effect  of  this  leglalation  upon  atudents  fcom  fonilles  of  nil  Income  brneketB, 
aa  weU  as  to  develop  a  realistic  definition  of  what  it  conHtitutes  to  he  a 
"needy-'  sEyd^nt  In  these  inflationary  tiseH,  ^ 

We  would  also  expect,  the  Couiisslon  to  deverop  fflechanisms  which  would 
encourage  both  the  inatleutlonM  and  the  staEgs  to  maintain  their  current 
^  levels  uf^  support  of  student  aHglatance  programs  so  as  to  Inayre  that  the  entire 
burden  gf  a  student's  eduleational  cost  do  not  becosie  transferred  to  the  student 
tir  the  federal  government  In  this  entirety,     In  the  interliH,  we  support  the 
fniiintenance  of  eyrrent  programs  as  provided  in  this  bill.    We  oppose  steps 
to  Increase  Interest  .rates  to. loan  users  as  a  sEep  toward  student  loans  out  of  the 
reach  of  iover-and  nlddle-incsise  families. 

Tlie  American  rederatlon  of  Teachers  supports  the  fuTX  funding  of  student 
aid  programH;  the  ftaftlr  Educ^Elonal  Opportunity  Grants,  SuppUtBental  RducaEional 
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OppoEtufllEy  OfcaftEs,  NatloMl  Dlrail  StudeaS  Le*n*»  tUtt  "Student  Ineenllve 
dfsneflt  Colleie  Wofk  Si.uAy  s^d  QuaEantecd  SCudenE  L^sns  are  esientlal.  We 
■■psclally  iugporc  rhe  phflilng  ou£  sf  th*  "half-eeiE"  pfpvlalon  of  Ehe  HOC 
which  we  feci 'dliSTlnlnaCc/  agalssE  Ict^oeoaa  sEudentg  aEtsadlng  relaElveiy 
IfiW'SeiC  publis  iDiEltutlsma  ai  well  aa  cSi  InEfeaie  la  flze  e£  the 
■axlsB  BiQO  graaE  Ep  12700  by  IfSp,  J^"^^^^ 

The  UEbaa  Grant  .University  Mf^i^^ea^^^'Ehe  isast  p£salalng  federal 
lalElaEivsa  la  higher  eduqailea^^aad  la  aslvlng  the  HaEioa-s  urban  probleiaa. 
IE  weuld  eacDurage  cslleisa  and  ualverBlEla*  ts  beceae  IntfleaEely  Involved 
'    In  agaliEiai  titles  by  applylni  Chelr  hi^aen  and  kai^ledgs  ressurees  to  Ehe 
■aluEloa  of  urban  probleaa  and  to  EWa  proffeflng  sf  urban  publie  aervleea* 

CategDrUai  aid  aheuld  be  exEei^ed  rather  Chaa  ellBlnced.    We  also 
aupport  the  utegorleal  aid  prsgraii  for  collegaa  and  unlveralEieB  depending 
oa  federal  aupparti    eallege  library  granta,  library  Efalnlng  and  reiearehi 
' — rftHawlfilFy  ~^*fvt<^^a -nftd  =  PDBCtnutng~Bducatigg.pttbliE  gBfvlee  f  elltywahlpa,- 

lainlng  feilQwahlpSi  law  sEho^l  Ellnie  expArleade,  edugaElsa  InSonnaElen  eentersp 
MEate  poaE^seeondary  cDvlaalsaa  and  eareer  eduEatlaa^  . 

We  alao  atrsngly  supporE  the  reeoseniatlBBs  tiiaE  the  minlraia  wage  be 
paid  Ed  itudents  werklng  under  the  Csllege  Wsfk  SEudy  M,    iEudenta  now 
VDfklng  la  cnilagea  and  univeraities  iot  aush  private  buslaeaaea  si  faat^ 
food  eetabllshiBenEa  and  the  like  are  paM  euUnl&ia  wagea  and  have  as  prstectlsn 
agalaat  luEh  esplsitstlpn  under  Ehe  lav.    In  addltleai ^Ehe  Aft  sppssea  ehe 
aslenalsn  "of  collage  york  BEi^dy  Jsbs  m  the  private  aeiiter*    iuch  a  develspaent 
wsuld  inevitably  reaulE  In  the  dlsplagHKaE  pi . full  clae  wsrkeri  and  a 
windfall  to  private  sector  espleyers  vhs  wsuld  receive  a  federal' aybaldy  for 
ehelr  payroll 

fi  ' 

TtTLjK  Vi 

Teacher  CenEer  Pgggraa 


We  sErongly  endsrae  legislaElve  prsvislsas  that  Ku^fantee  tescherH 
^a  £ajsrlty  voice  on  teacher  center  policy  bsards,    We  are  supportive 
sf  the  criteria  for  propssal  seleetlsa  t ha t'^  gives  weight  ts  evidence  of 
teacher  InvQlvesenE  la  teacher  cencer  dealga  end  Inplesentatlsn,    It  la -our 
f Ira  convlctlbn  chat  this  eaergiag  prsgraa  needs  stability  during  this  first 
funffing^cycla.    Therefsret  we  suggest  that  ehsnges  that  would  slgnif leantly 
alter  the  Itgislatlsa  ahPuld  be  scrutinized  ts  deteralne  their  Isng^range 
effects, 

We  propsse  a  five-year  f yndlni-eyele  fsr~teae her  center  prsJecEs 
that  would  include  a  one-year  planning  period.    Tills  recOMendatisn  Is:  based 
on  the  svideiice  coiltcted  froa  the  teacher  centers  funded  by  the  Teacher  Center 
Fr^gras,    The  plaaalng  year  will  provide  tine  for  policy  board  iseabera  and 
Eha  direeEor  of  Ehe  proJecE  ts  deyelep  a  coaperatlvs  iiorklitg  relaElsnshlp  and 
design  prograa  activities  that  realistically  aesc  Ehe  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  the    service  area.    Many  sf  ehe  docioeated  atart^up  prsbleaa  that'srpse 
duflag  the  past  ye^      ^uld  have  been  avoided  by  Ehla  planning  stage. 
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9f  ehs  tMcher  renlar  after  federal  aupporc  hat  tiurgad  begjiuai  of  the  eellabei- 
9tL^s  dsttottu  gf  Reaehersp  A^lnlstraEora ,  university  faculty  snd  schoel  beard 
sabers.    ThlB  uniq^  elesent  that  suLflta  in  the  governanee  gtrueEury  of 
Eaachflr  c«ntera  nuat  be  given  Else  in  order  to  achieve  a  nlgnlfLcanE  Lmpact 
On  cdachers  and  xtudencBi 

Thy  gxteiiNli^n  frQB  thf^OD  to  five  years  Is  nOE  withnuE  preevdent  In  fydgral 
prDgESfliB,    Ws  point  Eo  the  TMafhtr  porpi  Prograa  a§  one  exaAple,    HisEorically , 
dlitrieta  have  noe  platied  in^aervi£&  tduEaEion  on  the  list  of  prlorUi^s 
in  the  edycdtlgn  budget,  AO  wh  reeognlze  thi  fac£  Ehat  #  ahlft  In  yfiphasls 
suae  be  given  a  reasonable  length  o|  else  to  brifig  about  Waiting  resulta. 
CDSniEn^nE  Eo  tiaeher  In^serviEs  edu^aEisn  and  teadher  cenEfra  will  be  Lnsurt^J 
If  the  poslctve  affecta  are  evldenc  wlEhln  a  district  and  schools  atu  Eutni^^ 
around  bsoauae  of  Ehla  success  fagtori 

^    In  line  with  th^sf  abJegtiv^Si  we  alsu  rfco^end  thae  the  five-year 
furidini  period  a^ply  to  Ehe  teacher  center  projects  presehEly  funded 
by  the  U.i,  ^Office  of  Education^  EO  insure  Ehe  suEEeBsfiii  Ihgtitutionalization 
of  those  projects  aifeAjy  In  yxl^tence. 

Teaeher  eQgp8_Pfegraa  * 

We  applaud.the  slgnlflcanc  Eoncributlon  of  the  Teacher  Corps  FrDgram 
to  the  Isprovenent  of  teacher  preaervice  and  In^aervlce  educstlon.    Wg  liupporE 
the  increased  efforts  to  dlBseBinate  Infnriaation  and  atudies  that  focus  on 
■uceeaaful  projectsi  instructlopal  techniques  and  strategies  that  have  been 
gsnaraEad  by  Teacher  Corps  specialists, 

CpMunit y  Coune  1 1  #  ^ 

We  urgft  Eonsideratlon  of  a  liors  collaborative  franework  for  the 
cosnunity  couneil  which  la  elected  "to  assist  the  local  educational  agency 
or  the  iRSEltutign  of  higher  eduiisElon  or  both  in  the  plsnnlngt  laplententaEiori 
and  svaiuatiiin  of  projects..."    Since  the  local  School  Board  henbers  arq' the 
sleeted  reprei^tativea  of  the  cltiseAS  in  Ehe  disEricl.  School  Board  members 
should  serve  with  other  cosBunlty  representatives  on  the  advlHory  ^ryup.  Wo 
recoAend  that  the  Oosmunlty  Council  he  rbplaced  by  a  School  Comsiunlty 
Advisory  Group,    ElsBeRtary  a'nd  aecondary  teacher  represyhtatlvM»  would  HL^rvo 
with  School  Board  saabars  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  local  oducaElonal 
agency <     This  group  w^uld  noE  have  veto  power.  \' 

Beginning  Teacher     '  '      .      '  ' 

^ring  Ehe  past  ^decjideg  the  African  Federallon  o^  Teachers  has  suppo'rEed. 
the  concept  of  air  Internship  ^ro|ram  that  ^would' provide  assistance  to  new  teachers 
it  la  in  this  aSHe  spirit  that  we  propose  tha^  a  new  lectlon  be  added  to  the  feadh 
Corps  Isilalafion  that  would  provide  funds  for  support  for  BEOtHHlHC JTEACHERS , 
This  support  prograiB  should  serve  th«  B£€ZHHIH&  TlAOHW  in  the  tssrcher  Corps 
Schools  in  particular  bfesauae  of  tha  cobles  problem  facing  then  in  their 
h«v  profassiofial  role^    Ms  fecofMAd  further  that  this  prograa  be  extended  to 
ether  neo-Teaeher  ^rpa  Title  I  Schoals,    BiOlKMlNd.  TEACHlES  in  all  title  I  school 
could  be  supported       their  early  professional  deveiopsent  by  such  a  progran. 
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**a.,=ff  f3*  -*  "^'^         relt«^d  Ua«  for  e^iuleaUon.  «erk  with  , 

Board  whlefe  we«ld  Include  r*prt*««Utiv«  ffaa  tht  .chool  board,  the  t«ehjr 
W^MUon  and  ln.tlt«tl™  .f  hiih.r  .du.ation.    Th^lr  funetiw  wouU  b! 
EQ  act  in  an  advisory  capaeily^ 

«hoel"li2f#^^f*  'J**       daeliaing  aQ2en«nt  aad  gfiat.p  .t.blllEy  a««ng 
r^M^ J  ?f  and  aaeondary  i^hoola,       «e™eml  that  th*t 

r.Ele  of  five  enparleneed  teaehers  to  one  aheuld  be  changed  to  ten 
•sparleiiced  Eaashars  to  oos  nev  teaohar. 

We  feepn^d  full  fuiidlni  for.both  Taagher  CenterB  and  the  Teadher 
SI  L^'^?hf*\  SybqoiralttM  for  th^  Else  yau  h^v^ 

puj  into  Ehla  hjarloi  and  Into  th«  atudy  of  th«e  iaauea.    On  behalf  of 
Eo  t^If™  Teacher..  I  vlah  r.  thank  you  f«  this  opportunity 


The  American  redefetlon  of  Teaghera  believeB  that  the  klnda  of  ^resfeias 
Buppertad  by  Title  VI       Porelinjtudies  and  Laniyage  Deyelepment,  are  eaatntlal 
If  we  are  ssinl       but  Id  our  national  sapablllty^  to  dial  iffectlveJy  abroad 
^  on  a  vaiflety  of  probUffl*.    There  are  two  bailc  approaehes  #?hlEh  vt  feel  must  be 
Included  here  If  theaa  progrm  are  to  have  an  iBpaet,    Qn^  Involves  InqfeaBlni 
poBlClve  attitudes  toward  lasguge  study  a«d  iatarnational  stnUy  by  Inereaaini 
the  capabiUtlea  of "elraeatary  and  seeoadary  achosl  teachefa  in  these  areas,  The 
stpond  has  tm  do  iflth  esipasdlflg  the  attMitlsa  ilveB  to  the  tai  rUan  labor  aove- 
■lent  with  progrsiis  for  language  and  IntferBatloital  study. 

The  pefcepflon  that  our  scatua       a  world  leader  la  dyelining  ihould 
■•an  that  the  atnoa^here  is  right  for  initiation  of  a  aajor  leglalatlve  thrust 
eBphABiilng  International  end  language  atudieB^    A£  the  level  of  aTeaentary  end 
mondary  edygatloiij  cencerti  for  eduoatienal  qu'kllty  and  atandards  aheuld  enable 
US  to  eilrleh  the  currleulM  sfLtt^  lasiMge  studleB  and  solid  substantive  eon- 
centratlen  on  IssueB  that  require  international  underiv.andlng.    We  believe  that 
e^e  el  the  beat  vaya  to  begin  ereating  suppe^^r  these  aresH  is  to  broaden  the 
knowledge  and  Gap/ibilltlea  of  >^eriean  teaehera: 
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•  '^n^uaae  £  raining  ouaht.  to  be  af  teged  gn  a  beoaU  rtEale_tg 
all  types  af  fcwach#rp.     In  erd#r  ce  create  ryH|H^et  imd 
TrtieriBt  In  theiEudy  ef  Uniuage,  Its  pursuit  Hhould  HSl 
be  raiteietad  te  the  doaain  ©f  languai*  t^aclj^era.  Teacliura 
yho  know  and  apprBelate  foreign  laniuaiss  'will  aervs  a« 
rule  Bsdels  to  cheltf  puplla  te  do  the  aaiu.  LaniU4|e 
teachgrs  wha  4f£  cusrently  f^eed  with  declining  inisreaa  tn 
laniiwge  study  could  be  unmd  co  staff  such  proirfflSSi 


beiievt?  that  if  au^h  pragfau  were  organlEed  In  relaCloQ  ea  pvo* 

filHstcnai  exnhgnga  and  other  interBatlonal  prsgraBBp  chey  , would  engeuraie 

teachers  to  learn  about  edueatlsn  and  other  issues  abfoadi'  This  would 

uLttEs^teiy  have  a  caffy-ovi^r  effect  In  elssagooss,  since  In te^aat tonal 

loarninsi  amsng  EBachecs  will  tend  EO  atisulate  the  trestment  of  IfiternsClOnal 

t^gii^Q  tn  clamatQoma.    Thy  lact  that  teachers  have  ai^er  tlse /and  tax 

biirii'rita  t  l^d  tQ  Study  Rake  it  likely  that  auch  prograas  would  be  used. 

'  EKghanABg        teaehega  baaed  on  the  tsaehlng  of^ lanjua^e* 
ThoVe  ezchaniea  t^uld  be  aae  way  to  faclllcate  language 
CBaching  and  at  the  SMe  titM  eiicours^.e  Internationol 
eduction^    teerlcan  ceachefa  eould  teach  English  in 
France,  for  exft^ple,  and  French  teachers  could  tea€h 
Ffisnch  here,     ixchanges  could  be  for  a  apeciflc  aaoimC 
at  lime  and  OA  s  one  for  one  basis  so  that  no  Job  lueses 
Would  Occur  in  either  coimtry. 

Relating  ^nchangea  like  these  to  broader  programB  invnlvlfig  sslnsrs 

wttiU^  vinuLd  ynable  ABtrican  eeachera  and  forel^  teacherfi  to  learn  about 

thf  edudaEipnAl  syatems,  institutions^  political  processes  and  History  Of  thelc 

i 

I  ij -iyei..  I  i^r    -'uru  r  Le>i ,     Such  gxehange  progrsiia  could  be  op^n  to  language  teachers 
nines  Ehuy  know  th^  t«ehniqueB  of  language  Instruction,  but  they  night  Include 
some  other  teachers  who  were  willing  to  develop  language  Instryct^on |akllla 
Lr>ruiitih  i!A.ii^rvii:e  gguFyea,  and  who  had  facility  In  another  language. 

Ttit?  vaLu!^  yf  Buoh  prograBS  would  be  In  their  many  poisible  accpBpllah^ 
mrn(B.  could  holp  raise  an  intereat  in  Isniusge  instfucclon  herei  pfoaote 

I  underacanding;  encaurage  international  relationshlpa  between 
ti'aiihur^  .10(1  thyii  prg'inliationai  generace  an  Interest  in  the   ^ubstsnce  of 
i nteFfijit  tona I  ^tuiiieii;  and  devslsp  a  group  sf  teaehera  i^o  cfluld  pursue  all  of 
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eiMiM  ihings  MiiG«  ehey  sa£a  b««k  ee  th«  Unie)>^.  Se«cei, 

"  l^^^lwgg  traiftijig  5uyh£  £e  fee  ggfeg^i  £s  labor  laadera.  ^ 
b  udii  n  HM  V  Bp  r en  a  1 1  vfea  aad  e he  ggaa  gal  ad  ul  j  papu» 
\    laElQn.  '  Slfiga  UtT^juaga  caagharB  asa  avalliblei  Eha^  ^ 
aghe-.^la  ahould  ba  gfaBCada  fifae  |!r5,gripy  in  ^mtma  ot 
adalniatarlBg  H=^'^h  pregiaHa. 

Wa  ballava  chfc  tha  a^hbols  sffar^ah  ldf»ffi  lica  for  aush  tralQlng 

bacauaa  thay  ara  coaiuiilcy^baaad.    Tha  fa^t  Ihac  §ha  seK'ssls  ^da  chaaa  i-  ( 

Blfartngs  ysul^d  alao  hava  .a  carry»B¥^^''  i.apacE  sn  aEhool^agad  shiidfen  by 

dasioi^alralliig  the  iiiporeaitca  of  laoguaga  atudy. 

'    *  W«  alas  hopa  that  lha  crucial  relv  of  iba  ^erl»ii  labor  nsvaaanl  will 

lia  Tacpgnlzad  In  pregrsa  ^.^aaered  through  bhla  leglaJiCtoni  and  £h«E  labsr 
ofganlzaiipna  will  be  reaognlEad  ea  capabla  eanvayori  of  Eha  intafaata  of^ 
Aaarica  abrsad  whan  it  &^immm  is  futharing  laaguaga  ard  InEtfr^ntlonal  atudy^ 
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.  Senator  Pell;  Mrs.  Weiler? 
;  Mrs.  Wbiler,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
teitify  today. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has  been  involved  in 
teacher  center  projects  and  in-service  projecta  such  ai  the  in-serv- 
ice program  in  Rfiode  Island  through  the  AFT  Teacherj  Center 
Resource  Exchange. I  .  ^  . 

We  strongly  endoree  legislative  provisioni  that  guarantee  teach- 
ers a  majority  voice  on  teacher  policy  boards.  We  are  supportive  of 
the  criteria  for  proposal  selection  that  gives  weight  to  evidence  of 
teacher  involvement  and  teacher  center  dBSign  and  implementa- 
tion. It  is  ^r  firm  cobvictlon  that  this  emerging  program  needs 
stability  dawng  this  Tirst  funding  cyclte,  Fiscal  year  1980  is  the 
second  year«pf  funding  for  the  Office  of  Education  of-teacher 
centers.  j- 

Wf  propose  a  5-year  funding  cycle  for  the  teacher  center  projects 
that  would  include  a. 1-year  planning  period,  This  recommendation 
is  based  on  the  evidence  collected  from  the  teacher  centers  funded 
by  th^  U.Sj  Office  of  Education,  the  teacher  center  program,  and 
especially  the  docu mentation  by  the  teacher  centers  that  received 
planning  grants. 

The  planning  year  will  provide  time  for  policy  board  members 
and  the  ^directors  of  the  projects  to  develop  cooperative  working 
relationships.  s  » 

We  recommend  a  o^year  cycle  to  insure  the  time  for 
Institutionalization  of  the.teacher  centers  after  Federal  support  has 
emerged  becaJso  of  the  "collaborative  effort  of  teachersi  adminls-, 
trators,  university  facultyp  and  school  board  members.  This  unique 
element,  the  collaboration  that  exists  in  the  Government  structure 
df  teacher  centers  must  be  given  developmental  time  in  order  to 
achieve  a  significant  impact  on  teachers  and  students. 

The  extention  from  3  to  5  years  is  not  without  precedent  in 
Federal  programs.  ' 

We  poiht^to  the  Teachers  Corps  program  as  one  examples  Histori- 
eallyj  ^districts  have  not  placed  in-service  education  on  the  list  of 
priorities,  in  the'educatiori  budget,  io  we  recognize  the  fact  that  .a 
shift  in  emphasis  must  be  given  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to 
bring  about  lasting  results.  f 

In  line  with  these  objectives,  we  also  recommend  that  the  5-year 
funding  period  apply  to,  the  teacher  nenter  !  projects  presently 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.^  This  is  to  insure  their 
successful  institutionaliiation.  We^  see  teacher  centers  couhteract- 
ing  the  negative  atmosphere  that  presently  surrounds  the  schools. 
Through  sharing  successful  practices,  teachers,  tpgether  witb  other^ 
educators,  can  affect  st'Jdent  achteve^^  Research,  that  often  hai 
been  out  uf  the  reach  of  classroom  teachers,  is  one  component  of  a 
number  of  teacsher  center  projects.  Research  results  are  also  being 
translated  and  distributed  in  teacher  center  publications. 

In  the  Teachers  1Corp%  program,  we  applaud  the  significant  con- 
tribution  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  to  the  iniprovement  of 
tfacher  preservice  and  in-service  education.  We,  urge  consideration 
of  the  change  of  the  community  council  to  a  school  advisory  count 
cil.  This  would  include  school  board  members  and  also  representa- 


tlveg  from  the  school  staff,  both  elementaiy  and  secondaiy  teach- 
era. 

We  alio  urge  befinnlng  teacher  oomponenti.  During  the  past 
decade;  the  AmeHcari  Federation  of  Teachers  has  supported  the 
concept  of  an  internship  program  that  would  provide  asaiitance  to 
the  teachers.  It  is  in  the  iame  spirit  that  we  propose  that  a  new 
section  be  added  to  the  Teachers  Corps  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide fundi  for  aupport  for  beginning  teachers,  ^his  support  pro- 
gram should  serve  the  be^nning  teachers  in  Teachers  Corps 
schools,  in  particular,  But  also  we  ask  that  this  be  extinded  to  all 
title  1  ichools.  / 

Beginning  teachers  in  all  title  I  ichools  could  be  suppbrted  in 
their  early  professional  development  by  sucH  a  prograrh. 

Funding  would  be  uaed  for  released  time  for  consultation*  work 
with  experienced  teachers  In  the  district  teacher  center*  and  obser- 
vati.oni  in  cldsfrooma  managed  by  successful  teachers,  The|  project 
would  be  guided  by  an  advisory  board  which  would  include  repre- 
sentativea  from  a  School  board*  the  teacher  organization,  and  insti- 
tutidns  of  higher  education.  / 

We  recommend  full  funding  for  both  teacher  centers  and  the 
Teachers  Corps  program.  We  congratulate  the  subcommittee  for 
the  time  you  have  put  into  this  hearing  an^  into  the  study  of  these 
issues.  \^       _^  ^  -       '  ' 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  TeacherSi  I  wish  ,  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify, 

Senator  Pbll.  Thank  you  very  much. 

President  McCormick.  /  _ 

Dr.  McCbRMiCK.  Good  afternoons/Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
staff  and  guests.  I  am  James  McCprmicks,  president  of  Blpomsburg* 
State  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.    /  1 

The  teitimbhy  I  shall  present  concerning  titles  V  and  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education,  Act  of  196g  Is  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Colleges  and/tJniversities—PACUT-^which  is  Eom- 
priied  of  116/ public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  recommendations  in  ^y  testimony  were  developed  by  a  PACU 
task  force  broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  private  iectora. 

I  also  would  want  the  record,  to  siiow  that  in  reviewing  this 
testimony  last  evening/and  today,  J  noticed  that  there  are  some 
additional  changes  that  we  would  like  to  make  within  this  2»week 

period^      :  /       ^  '   1 

think  I  would  smnmarize  this  lO-page  paper  very  quickly  by 
suggesting  that  we /would  like  to  recommend  a  new  section  be 
added  which  ^wpuld  be  entitled  "General  Provisions,"  This  new 
section  would  be  designed  primarily  for  coordination  and  it  would 
assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  education  agencies  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  the  available  resourcea.  It  would  encourage  State  and 
local  education  agencies  to  develop  comprehenaive  and  systematic 
plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  school  staff  development  pro- 
grams; and  it  \^ou  Id  provide  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
education  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
implementafion  of  such  progrnms.  .  ■  ^  " 

We  have  spelled  out  In  our  pap#r  some  additlonar  details:  The 
point-ia  to  bring  coordination  to  better  serve  the  public. 
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-iNow,=:ipeclfm  TCipect  to  itction  618,  we  would^like  to:.^. 

add  a  aeption  tHat  would  suggest  that  there  be  arraiigements  made#3 
to  provide  some^  fidditipnal  coordination  among  Teachers  Cprpi^jg 
teacher  cehteti-  and  institutions  of  higher  tdueation>VWe  believ|!a 
thia  will  promote  a  cloier  collaboration  of  schools,  teacherSi  Jeachiei^ 
organiiationSj  and  schools  of  eduGation  in  carrying  ou^  the  ol^ea=^ 
tivsi.  Also,  in  sSBCtion  532r^we  wbuld  like  to  suggest  that  institutibris'^M 
of  higher  education  be  included  in  the  language^  We  havie  beeriL^^ 
very  specific  in  our  paper.  _     .         .       >  l 

NoWi  I  would  like  to  comment  just  .briefly  on  tha  Williams  bilL  It 
^is  our  view  in  Pennsylvania  that' we  would  encourage,  the  passsi^e^ 
of  this  bill  because  we  believe  that  it  will  be  beneficial  toihe  publicji| 
^  and  private  institutions  in  our  States.  Also,  in  oui^testimony^jw)^ 
have  a  number  of  points  with  respect  to  graduate  prpgrams.  -^jJm 

Now*  remembering  Sdhator  Peirs  admonition. this  morning,  ffi^ 
we  be  very  speciflCi  undergirding  all  of  Pennsylvahia'S  testimbnyip 
would  be  the  feeling  or  belitf  that  the  school  should  be  the  unit 
improvement  in  any  attempt  to  improve  education.  S3 

We  also  believe,  as  a  basic  principle,  that  personnel  improvement;^ 
is  a  crucial  component.  The  improvement  and^  developnieM  of  ouriM 
people  Is  criticaL  We  believe  that  the  needs  of  individuWs  must  be|| 
considered  from  a  collaborative  point  of  view.  S 

We  believe. th^  planning  decisions  should  be  made  as  closely  a^gS 
^  they  can  be  made  to  the  local  situation.  We  believe  that  we  n^ed  t6|| 
help: our  adminiitrators  grow  in  their  ability  to  manage  categoncal;^ 
programs.  We  believe  that  wherever  possible,  we  ought  to  delivers 
the  services  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  government Jthrouglill 
the  institutions  and  agenfcies  that  already  exist  rather  thari  .creat-^ 
ing  new  ones.    *^ .  .  ,       .     v  ^^^i 

^    We  are  pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  testify  iin  behalf  of  -  J 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities^  Thank 
you.      "  ■_  ^         ''-^        "    ^  "       . '  '~~^-.M 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you.  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  special  .| 
quaUty  of  the  points, you  made,  .  ,    .  ^ 

The  full: testimony  will  appear  in  the  record^  0 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  McCormick  follows:]  '  ;| 
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HIGHER  QUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

p 

R  E  C  0  M  H  E  N  D  A  T  I  0  N  S 

*  RiSARDlNfi- 
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/    gDed  jnQffiinQ  Hf,  Chiton,  Olstlrtgglshed  Mafteifs  ©f  tht  SuNowBUtie  and. 

ilyisti,    I  afli.Jiif^i  ^teCo^^!1ch^  Pf#sldint^of  Blepmsbur?  (Penniiflvan1a)"Stati 
:Co1 1  fit *,  Thi  tes 1 1  nrony  I  shall     t itn t  ce ncifWl ng. T 1 1 1  es  V  a nd  j X  of  thr  Hlflhar 
'IduGatleh  Aet  of  1911  Is  on  behalf  ortht  Perin^yrvanta  AsfQclatloh  of  Celligis  .  _ 
=and  Univers1t1tl4PACiy^w^^  and  prlyati  Ihstttutlons 

of  hlghif  iducatlqn;   The  reconranditieni  In  rny  tiitlmony  were  divelopid  by  a 

FACU  Task  Force  broadly  repreitfttatlvi  of  the  public  and  private  lectors.  - 

TITLE  V  -  TEACHER  CORPS  AHO  jEACHER  TRAINING  PR06RAHS  ' 

Our  suggiStlons  for  modi fylng  Title  V  afi  the  follevilngi 
-    t.    Prgpasid  Restructuring  of  Title  V  which.wcyjld     li  provide  for  a  new  .? 

^Genefil  Pf§vHioirs~P^^^ 

Ctnters  to  Partt.    (Sugg'iStieni  regarding  Part  D      see  pg.  8),  '  ^ 
S>ECIFrC  CHANGEI  NEEDED  IN  THE  LEaiSLATtONi        -  ^ 

The  following  pfOpos4i,l  dees  not  make  provision  for  Fideral  aid  to  rigtonal 
or  ifiterft^diate  t^achtr^  support  facilities.   Wi  weul^H  argua  that  such  /acnities 
are  rebetltive  of  previous  Title  nrefforts  and  wuld  fs^pfusent  a  furthir  layer- 
ing of  bureaucracy  between;  local  education  agen£it|  and  Statf  agenciei^  and  , 
iristltutionf  of  higher,  education. 

The  following  principles  und*rg1rd  the  praposed  changei  In  TitV^  5 

*  The  sghool  should  be  th^'  vn1t  of  impruvwient  In  any  attempt  to  iisprove 

education,  *  -  / 

*  Pfiv^iannel  iinprovtment  is  4  crucial  component  of  school  improven^nt. 

*  F^rsonnf^l  nte'ds  are  both  Individually  perceived  and  organliatlonai  / 
{role  viithin  school  unUjv  Initltutions  of  higher  education  asi1s;k'Ci 

■-.      should  assess,  Improve,  evalljati  needs  of  the  school  as  an  tntl^ty,  ,^^1 
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enhince  fristltutianal  eipacity  through  dtyelopmin^Df  tht  intlrt  ichQoT. 
'  itaff,  .         '        .    ^  ■  ,  :.  '  . 

Planning  difililons  should  be  md%  it  the  1ive1  cloiist^o  studenti; 
^^Inlitraiorl  need  gentfilliid  training  In  afiil  af^ScHool  managefntnE 
Which  would  be  potentlany  applUabli  to  any  categorical  program  (but 
^not  Jled  difiCtly-to  any  one  gatig^  ^    .  -  ^ 

Theri  1ST  need  f  oif" '  cdbrd  1  na  1 1  on  "of  ei*  1  s  1 1  ng  ca  ttgor  1  ca  1"  p  rog  rami  whi  ch 
have  iducatloDal  pirsonnel  deyelo^nt  cofnponints.^ 
Service  should  bl  dellytfed  through  existing  agineles  wherever  possible 
(with  any  Ifttirmedlate  agenclH' diviloped  and  ftfnded  throygh. itatei  not 

federal  I  monies).  .  "     ■■■  ^     .  ^   

Add  the  following  new  "fienerel  P^y1ilB_ni_^  Part^"  to  Title  V.  . 
PurpoMt      -.  -,  :  '  ^"     -  '  If^  ■ 

a.    The  purpoie  of  this  Title  Isi 

(1)    to  ais4s^t  Fidifal ,  State  and'local  education  agencies  to 
coordinate,  the  utilization  of  all  available  resources  for 
. ,     the  profeiilqnal  developnient  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  personnel. 

{2),  to  tncourapt  State  educition  jgencies  to  develop  comprehensive 
and  systibiatic  plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  school  itiff 
^development  prograis.  \ 

(3)  to  encourage  ichooli  and  local  education  agincies  to\^develop 
conipfiheni.lvi  and  systematic  plans  for  Improving  the  quality 
of  school  staff  divelopmnt  'pfograra^ .  \ 

(4)  to  provide  financlai  asiiitinci  to  State  and  local  tducation 
-.Qgtncias  and  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 

devtlopment  and/oi^  Improv^ent  of  school  staff  development \ 
^  programs. 
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Deflnltlaii!  ■ 

(a)  ,    fxcipt  as  otherwise  provided,  for  purpdsii  of  this  part,'  ichoo.1 

staff  deyilopment  meani  the  planningi  Implimentailon  and  tvaluitlon 
of  a  iqhMl  basid  and  focused  sehooi  ImprsvOTent  pfogram,  dtilgnid 
by  clasiroofn  teachirSi  %^qq]  pf1nc1palii,and  other'paftlclpatlng 
school  pifionntl ,/w1th  technlciVasslitance  provided  by  Institutions 
df. higher  education^  and  Intended  to  train  thi  entire  school  staff 
^        as  i  unit,  group  or  entity. 

Coordi nation  of  AvajJabLe.  Rciources i  -  . 

{a).  ^  In  Qfder  to  a^hlive  the  purposes  of  this  Tltli  and  notwlthitandlng 
'      any  other  provUlon  of  lawi  all  Federal  educatlon^related  programs 
will  taki  jhto  consideration  tN  relationship  and  signlflcance.of 
/their  purposes  with  rtgard  to  thi  prtsifvlci  and  Inservlce  training 
and/or  rfetralnlng ^needs  of  school  personnel*  Including  but  not  ' 
llnitlid  to^the  preparation  Of  liiderihip  personnel  for  the  education 
.       of  taacherS't  counsel oi^s  and  aMnlstrators.    Such  programs  Includii. 
but. art  not  limited  to*  the  dlicretlonary  programs  admlnlitered  '. 
by  the  U,S,  Office  of  fdueatl^jn  which  have  a  professional  develop- 
ment of  educational  personnel  components 

(b)  ,    The  Secretary  shall  "provide  financial  and, technical  assistance  to 

State  education  agnncles  which  desire  to  develop  and -Implement 
comprehensive  state-wlde^plans  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  "  ^ 
and  State  funds  for"  training  activities  v^mich  are  deslgned^Je 
foster  generic  competencies  among  ichdol  staffs  through  Inservlce 
and  preservlce  training  and  leadership  developmint^ 
The  actlvltlts  which  may^be  attlsted  under  this  section  Include 
(1),  The  development  of  a  coiiipfehenslve  statewide  program  providing 

for  the  coordination. of  all  Federal  and  State  funds  for  training 
^     actlvftles  for  educational  personnel,  based  on  assessed  need's 

-3-     ■  ' 


'  'f^T  S«wHe  trilnlng  «efif  lecal  sehe©!  pffssrihtl *  ^ 
j^^l^^  '^^^^^^^  dti^ftitriHsn  sf  n^dtl  leeil  stiff  divtlewnt 
pfQframs  to  ppivldt  eppeftunltlts  for  all  school  pipsennil  (Ineludli 
:•  pirtproftsslpnili  and  yeluntttfi)  to  partlofpatt  1n  engofng  staff 
'  dmlopifitfit  niids  «t  iht  sohooU  -  ^ 

(3)  tht  dfilgn'ina  diVilopfSfnt  of  plani  by  jelligei,  lehools  and 
dtppftointi  elidugation  to  Mpand  ind  Impfovt  their  dlssefnlnatleri; 
ytllUatlpnjapabliniii  as  Will  as  thii^ 

tichnldal  isslstance^tQ  State  and  IpcareducatlqVv  aginclei. 

(4)  the  prevision  of; tichn1e#^  and  the  dissimlnatlon  of 

■  ■  '    infofmatlsn  pelitlng^te  staff  divtlopment  planning  and  thrsconduot 
s  of  staff  diviloisnent  training  actlvltlei  by  collegis,  schoolr^nd 
departiritnts  of  edu§a|1on,  \ 
Ratlonalti  *    ,  \ 

Asldi  from  the^#x1st1ng  three  plicei  of  leglilitlon  In  Title  V  of  thi  \ 
Hightr  Education  Aotp  a  new  geniral  provisions  stction  woylri  Insure i 

(a)  mere  effeotive  use  af  Fediral  personntl  divelopmini.. funds,  and 

(b)  greater  fcoohdination  of  a^critlonarr-leglilatlon  by  Fidiral  *  Statt 
and  local  iducatlon  agendis,   This  gentril  provision  should. give  the 
Secretary  dlscrettonary  authority  to  urge  the  better  cobrdlnatlon  of 
educatfdnal  pefsonnel  developintnt  proirams  at  Fedtfal,  Statt  and  local 
levels,  thereby  enhancing  their  effect  on  school  Improvement.  Jhe  Higher 
fducatien  Act  of  1955  makes  nff  provision  for  such  coordination/  Dlspar^^e 
State  and  Federal  pfogran^  of  teacher*,  counselor  and  a^lnlstrator' training 
are  novf  fragmented  among  differeht  categorical  authorities.    According  to  a 
pfelfmlnary  report  of  the  National ^  Teacher  Developfrient  Task  Force  each 
ejtlsting  categorfcal  prograrn  trains  school  personne]  accorolng  to  the 
needs  of  Its  oWn  specialty  and  uses  training  designs  unique  to  that  : 
specialty,!  SchoolSf  Collegis  and  Departments  of  Education,  Itata  Educa* 
tisnal  Agenctes  and  Local  Educational  Agencies  need  authority  to  ptill 


these. pregnams  .together  Into  a  coherent  who1i  so  that  tiachiri|,  counsilors 
and.  adfilnlstritori  can^bettir.  raster  skills  vHth  potential  applicability' 
to  all  catigorleal  prtgrams./ 

M4%hn  fgllQwIng  new  jubseetloni  hi  to.  Sa_qt1gfl_|lA  • 

Sec ^  §13  (h)   Supplmnt  the  contract  or  grant  With  Institutloni  of  hlq^er 
'iducitlpn  or  loeal  educational  agenclii  i^hanever  luch  unit  U  the  recipient 

of  both  Teacher  Corps  and  Teacher 'Centirs  project  funds  by  such  sums  as 

niciSSify  to  promote  cooperatU;,   nd  efficiency  of  operation  between  these 

two  teacher  training  program.ii 

Rationale;  '  ■ 

This  will  pfofflote  the  closer  collaboratipn  Of  schools,  tea c hers*  tedchir  ^ 
■orgarilfations  and  schools  of  educitlon  In  carrying  on  Teacher  Corps  and' 
Teacher  Center  programs.       /  .  ! 

EllmlnltAJhe  duaL  aspects  of  the  Teacher  Centefi_jroqram  by  encouraging 
institutions  of  ^higher  education  and  lecaT  education  aggnciei^  to  be  partners 
In  the  design i  planning  and  conduct  of  teacher  centers.  _  Add  an  evaluation  ^ 
component .    This  1  nvol ves  t hi_  f 01  Iwing  cha ng as  In  t h e  legl jl a t i o n \ 
SEC.  531 '(a)  (1)   The  Cansiissioner  Is  authorized  tq  make  grants  to  lo'jal  ~ 
idycatlon/ agencies  and  Instltutlons'of  higher  education  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  assist  such  agencies  jointly  to  plan, 
istabllsh  and  operate  teacher  centers^  ■    .  ' 

(I)   Tor  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "teacher  center"  means  any 
site  operated  by  a  local  education  agency  (or  i  combination  of  such 
agencies)  In  collaboration  with  one  or  more  instltutiorts  of  higher, 
education  which  serves  teachers,  from  public  and  ngnpubllc  schools^ of 
the  State,  or  an  area  or  conmunity  within  a  Statei  in  which  teachers 
and  other   school  personnel  may  ^  t 

^(■A)    pEQMjdt_jcaining  to  improve  the  skills  of  teachers  to  enable"  such 

teachers  to  better  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of^eVsons== 

-5-  .         ■  ■  ^ 


su€h  AS  tiaehtfs  sarve,  and  to  famillarlit  such  ttachers  with 
; .      *      .  deve1opmehtS/1n  cufrlculum  devtlepmynt  tj\d  tducatlonal  fistarEh, 
Ineluding  thi  mannir  in  which  the  feiearch  can  bt^uSi#.tQ  impfovf 
f--'''  their  ttachinf  skills l  irid 

(B)   diytloji^ind  product  curricula  dtsignid  to  meet  the  educational 
P^H"'.  '  '      /   t»        netds  §f  thi  pefsons  in  thf  earmtunityt  area,  of  state  being  ierytti* 
>    '    .  including  the  use  of  educational  research  findings  or  new  or 

Improved  methods,  practices,  and  technlquys  in  the  developfnent  of 


such  curricula.  ■  ^ 

9        .         •  ^  ..... 

(3)   Thi  program  of  iich  Teacher  Ctntif  shall  be  designed  and  Impl^entyd  by 
classroom  teachtrs  and, other  participating  school  personnel ,  Includinq 
\^  >  ^  .  the  schoor  principal ,  with  aid  of  outslde^persDnnel  .as  necessiry*  Such 
-^.:  =_^    program  will  allow  for  diversity  in  staff  devilop^ent  activities, 
.  7  .     ■     Including,  but  not  limited  to,  s^ll  groups,  self-diricted  learning  and 
iystiwnatitt  obseKatlen  during  viiits  to  ^ther  classrooms  or  schoolsv 
>  -        Sbch  orogfim  will  be  evaluated  and  modified  on  a  continuing  basis  by 
participating  school  personnel  wlth^ the  aid  of  outside  personnel  as 
necesiary.  ■  .  ^ 

(fe)   Each  teacher  center.shall  be  operated  ynder -the  supervision  of  a  teacher 
center  policy  board,  the  majority  of  which  ii  representative  of  elemantary 
and  secondary  classroom  teachers  to  be  lerved  by  such  center  fairly  reflecting 
the  makiup  o-f  all  schoolteacherst^  Including  special  education  and  vocational 
education  teachirs.    Such  board  shall  also  include  individuals -Vepresentative 
of,  or  designated  b/*  the  school  board  of  the  local  educational  agency  served 
€y  such  center*  and  at  Ijgst  one  representative  designated  by  chf  1nst1tuti6ns 
of  higher  education  (v*ltH  departmer^t  or  schools  of  education)  located  in  or 
-      near  the  area, 

it)   (1)   The  Cemmisslpner  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  arrangements,  through  grants 
or  contracts*  with  local  education  agencies  and/er  Institutions^ of  higher 


iducatlen  tp  Jeintly  plan;  §itabl1sh  ind  pptrate  tiaehir/cinterf .  Such 
iganctis  and -Inst Itytlo^ts  dtsirlng  to  rtcilvt  a  grant  undtr  this  section 
shall  make  ippllcatlen  tr^i^for  at  sueh  time.  In  sueh  mafiner,  and^ containing 
>or  accompanied  by  such  Infofroitlori,  is  the  CoflintSlloner  iiiay  require.  Each 
applieatlen  shall  be  submitted  through  the  State  educational  agincy^of  tho ^ 
Itati  In  which  tha  applicant  is  Ipcated.    lach  luch  Statt  agtncy  shall 
review  tht  appllcatloni  fiakt  camnents  thereon,  and  riconmend  each  appllcat:.,! 
the  State  aginey  finds  should  be  approved.    Only  applications  so  recoflfflinded 
shall  be.  transmitted  to  thL  CofliTilsslonir  for  his  approval / 
(2)   Any  local  fducatlon  agency  and/or  institution  of  higher  education  sub- 
mitting an  application  in  accordance" with  pafagraph  (1)  of  thii  subiictlon 
which  is  dissatisfiid  with  the  action  of  the  approprlati  itati  educational 
agency.  * 
Cd)    In  approving  any  applicatlDn  under  this  iectlen*  the  Commiisiener  shall 
insure. that  thtfi  Is  adequate  provision  for  the  furnishing   of  tichnical 
^  ;    assistance.  tOi  and  disswilnation  of  InforffHtien  derived  froffl  tht  proposed  . 

tiachar  center  by  the  approprlati  State  educational  agtncy,   luch  State 
^    agency  shall  be  adequatily  ccanp^nsated  by  thi-Cofffnlssloner  for  such  review  ^ 
of  applic^tioniV  recoffi^ndatipnii  subnlsslooSi  technical  assistances  and 
dissemination  services/ 
Rationa  "  "   ^  ^  . 

Virtually  tylry  proposal  lubmUtid  for  FY  1178  funding  wiS  the  result  of  . 
cooperative  afforts  ainong  local  education  agencies,  teacher  aisoclatloni 
and  Institutions  of:  higher  aducation.    A  subiiantial  number  of  proposals 
from  higher  jducatlbn  institutions  ware  rankid  ahead :of  LEA  proposals  . 
because  of  subsection  (f );restr1ctions.    Consequently,  this  racoffimindatlon 
should  formal izi  an  existing  reality.         .  =  . 


/  II,  «•  lis©  pfiPQie  thi -t^ptil  ef  S«€l1e^  Di  Highif  Iducition  ?sFionnt1 

Otvtlopiwnt  ind  1  ts  ripVaeanant  ^  ^tor  IHIIIimi'  Sehools' of  Kducation  Asiiitinct 

Act.    IR  addition,  wt  belltvi  thit  ctPtitn  otliir  provisions  prtsintly  in  Section  533 

ean  be  ripUcad  by  oyrV*;fpesed  ihangii  lB,T1tU  U  wMeh  will  pemit  a.greitir  Tzc^y , 

.  ^  '     '  ',     ■  ''  '  ■ 

on  eppoPtynltits  for  certain  minerlty  groupi* 

■  ^     .  •      ■      -■  ^  ■  ^ 

:  lac.  533       has  ^t^,  pufpeits*.  .  (•)  ta  luthoriii  grgnts  to  Instltutlens  of 

'  .  -  -  hightr  iducit^on  to  tfiln  ainerliy  of  teOTOfflicafly  deprlvRd  school  pirsenntl 

.  -  -  to  tiagh'^ilmJUr  chlldrtni  and  (h)  to  luthoHie  granti /to  Instttutions  ef 

e  highir  edufcatloji  to  tfilh  eurrent  scheol  ptrsonntl  with  such  backgrounds  or 

^        orlentflMons.    lee.  533Mlm1ts  sueh  grants  to  the  paying  of  cost^  for  training 

or  itudy  cdurseSi  and, for  fillot^hlpi  and  trainaashlps. 

The  M«t4nnai  Tngtituteef  EdueatloH  ituHvf Educational  Knowltdge  Olssimlnatign 
and  Ut11iiatlQni_  An  Asiissiiwnt  ef  Cun^t^and  Pottntlal  Capacity  of  Schoo-li  of 
Education  With  Reconaendatlons  for  Fedtral  SuMOrt- Strategiis)  documtnts  tht 
exIstiRCi  and  vUblH^  of  the  netwofMni  that  occurs  Jbitwcgn  LEAs^-and  SCDEs, 
between  cluitars  of  LEAs  sUffiufidlni  an  SCDI  aid  tHPLugh  CffnSortla  Of  SGDIs 
working  with  Itate  and/or  Intar-Stata  groups  of  \Mi.    This  would  strengthen  and 
reinforce  this  linking  and  natMOfNIng.' 

Perions  trained  wouid  havt  skill  to  Ca)  respond  to  varioui  planning  mandates 

  established  by  Federal- U^s  Cb  )  develop  ichsol  capaclty-buildlng.'programs  for 

both  Irfdlyldual  ichools,^COIs  and  ether  Institutions  Which  make  up  the  pro* 
fessienal  dtvilopsieMt  dallvei^  syite»»  and  (c)  evaluate  and  modify  iuch  procrams. 
State  certiflcA^cn  offlceE^i  thes^^&ho  provide  technical  a  is  1  stance  to  the 
teachfr  ctnteri,    those  who  yhVirtake  reeds  aiiisstntfnts  for  schools,  teacher 
trainers*  staff  development  specialists,  school  bullding^rlncipals  are  among 
these  Who  would  be  served.    The. prierity  given  to  minority  or  economically 
deprived ^Candida tas  or  school  parsennel  would jiarry  out  the  original  itgitlative 
intention  to^  provide  special  assistinci  to  such  persons 
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'In  fegs^d  to  TITLl  II       GUDOATl  P  HOG  RAMS ,  wt  prepoie  that 
you  eoiiiidet  Apeeilis  ebafiiat  An  Part        Part  0,  and  Part  F, 
These  qhaniif       .  propottd ' to  iBSrtaSd  Publie  Service  Fellowihips, 
Fuel  GQBiafVition  Ptdgras  Fallowiliipii  and  fellowihips  Ifr  mimti^ 
itudenta.  ^ 

PafE  C       Award  ef  Piablie  Sarviei  Ffliowshipi 
'    lEC,  941  i&)     in  lint  3  ghaagt  "Plva  Hundred"  to  "Seven  t|indryd 
and  fifty"  fellowahipi*     Plva  himdrad  averages  out  to  ten  persona 
being  trained  aa  pyblie  ••rvamta  par  year  in  each       the  fifty 
ttfltea*    Thia  ii  gfdaaly  iaadaquaia  and  an  increase  in  this  number 
1  needed. 

Part  D  —  PsUowtilipa  Per  Other  Purpsies 
SEC.  961  (b)  <1)    In, line  2  ehaoge  "Five  hundred"  to  eight 
hundred"  fellovahipi,    tfeii  prograB  enables  needy  students ^  espeei 
ffiinority  and  female  ffEudantr,  to  ptapare  for  eireera  working  on 
eritieal  pqrbleBa  velatad  to  the  nation -a  epergy  and  mineral  regou 
ties . 

Our  current  energy  efiaia  la  in  part  due  to  the  many  years  of 
neglect  of  applied  aeienaa  and  taohBoii^gy  in  federal  support  for 
education*    There  ia  a  aevara  ahortage  of  personnel  with  advaneed 
^.training  in  theae  fielda^  ^ 

Part  p       Qanaral  Aaalatance  Grani^ 
SIC.  981  <b)  Change  to  read  "Tha  asount  of  s  irant  to  which  an 
inatitution  ahall  be  entitlad  for  any  final  year  shall  be  |JQO 


■uUiplied  by  the  number  /t  gualif itd  studenti  in  tuiV-time  enfoll= 
sent  (Including  she  fulL^-tiaie  equivalent  of  tht'  part-tim»^  enroll- 
nenc  for  crediL)  on  Oetiber  M  of  each  year  at  iuch  institutiona  who 
lf.«  puriuing  i  progras  of  poat'^baecaiaureate  study," 

BEC.  98^1  (e)     Add  "A  qualified  i^udtnt  is  one  who  ii  a  mumber  gf 
^d  ninofity  group  determined  by  the  CommiiiionQf  ot  Edu- 
cation to  have  been  lefiously  under represenEed  among  studenta  pur^ 
iuing  poit-baeQalaureaEt.  degreca  for  the  preeeding  five  yaari,  A 
teriouily  under  represented  minority  group  ii  one  whoye  proportion'- 
Ait  repreaentfltion  amorti  poit-bsecsUureste  degree  eandi^dates  iS 
Ifiti  than  aeventyfive  pr?egnt  of  its  proportional  renreienta tion 
in  the  total  popuUcisn  of  the  United  Stateg.     The  Commiisioner  of 
Eduaation  shall  publish  annually  a  list  of  minority  groups  dgtermined 
by  him  ti  be  leriouily  under repr esented  among  poat-baeealaufeate 
eandidates/' 

^     These  ahanges  would  redirect  Part  F  fcrom  general  iupport  of 
graduaLe  edueation  to  recogniEion  and  encouragement  of  the  need  C© 
support  minority  scudents.    Whereas  |200/gradua to  itudent  would  cost 
mt  least  |10Q  Billion  flnnually,  $300  per  minority  graduate  atudent^ 
would  cost  only  about  ^10  million.    Reifarding  univeriities  for  in= 
creasing  their  minority  graduate-itudent  enfollment  could  be  the 
aost  effegtive  stimulus  to  providing  increased  ypportunity  for 
graduate  study  to  ninority  groups  which  the  Congress  could  provide. 
Reducing  this  program  to  a  more  limited  goal  would  give  it  some  chance 
of  being  'funded/    The  previoua  authorization  for  Part  P  expired 
in  l97Sj  and  unless  sompching  drastic  is  done  to  make  it  more  ap- 
pealing  Co  Congress ^  the  whole  part  might  ^s  well  be  dropped* 


\ 

\ 
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^    Senator  Pill,  In  choosing  between  the  Houea  hni  «>i  • 

■  ™on  bill,  would  you  hive  a  pSfW^,^e'i!?1,S^'^:^&^K^ 

Senator  Pell,  I  understand. 
,  What  about  the  AFT  witnesses' 

th^ord  "^"'^  -PP°"  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Pell.  Right.  ^  ^ 

deJtoZw"u,e"  I '"ink  'hey  ha^J;  a'"^ea" 

training  and  professional  development'  eacner 
Dflrt'^f  Ihf'!;?^'  l^^*       see  the  teachers  m  a  very  vital 

f  ^  JHe 

in?>f  '"'^  «P«rationaf^Ls  ^ai  ^^r^S^ 

Senator  Pell.  Good 
mc^^l^i^^^         W-'^r,  Mr.  Polishook.  and  Mr. 

uS^ll^'c^M^^^''' r^l^B^  American  Association  of 
Bte  any  extemporaneous  highlights  he  might  wiih  to  make. 

8TATEMRNT  OF  DR.  THOMAS  A.  BARTLETr,  PRESIDENT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

rSi  £^m.l  ^  I^t"        ''''  '""^  blink  with  the 

.  My '"Himents  rtlMe  to  title  IJf  or  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  predictioni  of  decreasei  in  the  18-  to 
24-year'Old  population  to  take  place  In  the  coming  decade.  We  can 
"'expect  a  decline  in  college  undergraduate  enrollment  and  a  larger 
than  proportionate  drop  in  graduate  enrollment.  Particularly  in 
fields  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  but  also  in  the  physical 
sciences,  academic  career  opportunities  are  already  limited  becauBe 
academe  ha^  entered  a  period  of  stability  or  retrennhment  fter 
years  of  growth.  ^ 

It  should  be  added  that  the  new  retirement  laws  vvill  furiher 
reduce  the  number  of  available  academic  positions. 

It  would  be  easy  at  this  point  to  draw  the  wrong  conclusions 
from  all  of  this.  Some  might  say  that  the  fewer  graduate  students 
.this  country  has,  the  better,  to  redress  the  balance  between  job 
seekers  and  available  jobs  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  those-i^ii= 
graduate  education.  But  that  cqnclusion  is  -a  trap  which  can  only 
h&ve  grave  consequences  for*  the  qtiality  of  advanced  learning  and 
scholarship  in  the  Nation,  America's  ability  to  discover'new  knowU 
edge  and  to  translate  that  into  improvements  in  the  lives  of  our 
citizens,  is  linked  to  our  ability  to  enable  gifted  individuals  to 
pursue  study  as  far  as  their  abilities  will  take  them,  A  shortsighted 
"the  fi^w^r  the  better  approach"  would  threaten  the  quality  of 
advanced  learning  and  scholarship  because  the  vitality  of  Ameri- 
.  can  scholarships  requires  a  steady  stream  of  the  ablest  young 
scholars.  That  stream  can  get  smaller  than  it  is  now,  but  it  mus^ 
,  not  be  choked  off.  We  cannot  afford  lost  generation*'  of  scholars 
and  researchers.  Yet  we  seem  to  be  creating  a  condition  in  which 
career  and  financial  barriers  to  graduate  education  are  high,  while 
attractions  are  low.  ^  . 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  which  should  be  particular  ominous  in 
this  committee.  We  in  higher  education  are  committed  to  .keeping 
our  doors  open  to  those  with  limited  financial  resources.  We  ure 
committed  to  increasing  the  number  of  minority  members  and 
women  in  our  senior  academic  ranks. "But  these  objuctives  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  such  people  can  afford  to  prepare  thpTiselves 
through  graduate  aducation.  Vou,  sir,  and  yonr  congressional  cok 
leagues  have  dramatically  lowered  the  financial  barriers  to  under- 
graduate education.  It  would  be  ironic  if  a  combination  of  market 
forces  and  financial  barriers  now  made  advan  ed  study  prohibitive 
for  those  who  previously  were  unable  to  complete  the  undergrad- 
uate degrees.        ,  ,  * 

There  ^are  indications  tha*  because  of  today's  pppf  academic  job 
market/ and  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  aid  available  to  gradu- 
ate studentSi  low-Income  students  are  being  cut  off  from  realizing 
their  potential.  Financial  aid  opportuniUes  for  graduate  students 
are  severely  limited.  Federal  fellowship  hnd  traineeship  support, 
which  was  based  on  a  manpower  rationale,  has  ^  largely  disap- 
peared, UniversUles  and  private  foundations  resources  have  also 
dwindled.  The  present  system  still  greatly  favors  those  individuals 
who  have  the  necessary  financial  resources  or  who  do  not  fear 
heavy  borrowing,  and  that  means  heavy  borrowing  in  the  face  of 
the  probability  of  relatively  low  future  salaries.  America  may  be 
losing  the  talents  of  highly  gifted  people  and  cutting  back  in  our 
quest  for  educational  opportunities  for  all  at  advanced  tevels,  irre- 
spective of  financial  background.       ^         '    '  ^  '  ' 
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apl^^^^SiJI'f  teli^if-I^fhJtmileve  that  the 
itudy,  the  oollectint  of  data  on  all  k  nH«"'^^^  a  comprehensive 
2  years  is  an  esienUal  8t«%r  In  of  sources  during  the  next 
will  identify  cba"^dfi?  ^d'  fo/i^f        -"^^^  We  believe  it- 

ate  studenta  from  public  sourS'imS^^^^ 
Therefore,  we  would  nrJ^l^T,,,  *  "  '"'^  nationa  interest 

Commissroner  alSeSSn^Sr^^ff"''        '^.""d     give  the 

thoeKtension  and  the  imScTIf  S'.^Jy  ""^  comnuttee's  report  on 

[The  prepared  HtHtemerit  of  Dr.  BartlDttfbllows;] 
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;  «,  Tho..«  A.   B„«ott.  gr.aldo„t  ef  th«  A„oei«lo„  Of 

in  the  UniL-ed  States  that  am  %£fLli^¥nA  «  *.u 

aj^iriAiatoa  on  thd  baiia  of  their 

a^lc  raia^ro.  and  graduate  atudy.     The  Aasoalatlsn 

of  Gieaddiat©  Sshoola  is  an  Q-,ani^A^^««  ^ 

^aniiation  of  graduate  schools 

ix'om  thoi'u  Anstitutiona.     I  appreelat^ 

the  opportunity  to 

pfeasnt  tea timsny  on  'Title  IX  of  i^h*.  »4  u 

IX  Of  the  filgher  Education  Act  today 

W.  t^Ui..  with  th.  p^diotlon.  a,  d.„„...  in 

th.  IB  to  24.y„,  Old  population  to  tafc.  pi,«  i„ 

dcicad^   (eotimates  vary  from  lo 

jry  rrom  lo  to  25  percent).     This  deire^  ^ 

«..phi.  ahift  coma  h.v.  i„puoatlo„.         high.,  ^duoation - 

i«  1O910.1,  fo,  e„»pla.  to  „ppo,e  that  th.„  will  ba  .  d.- 
.  eUn,  in  «U.ga  anr.ll„.nts  and  that  that  . d.elln.  will       a  .o„= 

t^lhutlng  factor  to  a  d«p  i„  graduate,  enrol  i„,„t8. 
,    ^  Wo  .«  ai«o  ,,,,       ^^^^  ^.^^  _^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

30b.  av,ll.bla  fo,  tho.e  t.aln.d  to  fin  th.„.     «„ti.ul».l^  1„ ' 
fields  in  th.  aotlal  sci.„o.a.„d  hum«„ttla«.  but  al.o  in  ,f 
.the  phy.i.,1  aolano.,,  aeada^lo  „„„  oppo.t^niflae  ar. 
because  «ad.„.  ha,  .„t...d  a  p.rlod  o,  .t.biuty  o,  rat„„oh„.„t  ' 
«ft«  yea.,  of  growth,    k.w  ..tl..„„t  law.  will  fu.thar  ,.duo. 
th^  number  of  availablo  aoadamlc  rosltlons. 

,it  would  bo  aa,y  to  draw  th^  wrong  oonclusion.^from  .11  of  thi. 
so^  „l,ht  „y  that  th.r.  1,  ll„i,^  aa.i.tanoa  ' 

to  sraduato  stud.nt..  that  th.  f.w„  ,raduat.  Ptudanta  thl.  oountry- 
ha«.  the  b„t.r.  for  In  thl«  way  tho  balanea  b.twa.n  iob 
and  availablo  Joba  can  bo  redressed. 
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But  that  aonelurion  la  a  trap  which  could  only  have  gjfava 
aenSequenCoe  for  the  quaHty  of  advanced  learning  and  adholarahlp 
in  the  nation.     There  is  a  diraet  link  betw©en  America's  ability, 
on,  the  one  hand|   to  odntinue  to  make  discoveries  in  all  fields  aif 
t©  translate  these  findings  into  ways  of  Improving  the  lives  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  citizens  of  other  eountries,  and  its  ability* 
on  the  other  hand,   to  enable  gifted  individuals  to  pursue  study 
as  far  as  their  abilities  will  take  thenii, 

^      A  simpliatio  "the  fewer,   the  better"  approaeh  threatens  the 
quality  of  advanced  learning  and  eoholarshipj  it  will  also  leave 
our  universities  ill-»equipped  to  provide  the  best  instruction 
possible  to  the  r/tudents  who,  demographora  tell  us,  will  again  be 
enrolling  in  college  in  greater  numbers  in  the  last  decade  of 
this  century.       .  * 

There  are  indica^tioni  that  because  of  today's  poor  academic 
job  market  and  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  aid  available  to 
graduate  students,  two  things  are  happening i    increasing  numbers  - 
of  intellectually  qualified,   low-inoome  students  are  being  cut  off 
from  realizing  their  potential,  and  some  fields  are  tending  to 
become  the  prpvlnee  oi  those  who  are  the  most  f inahoially^able 
father  than  necessarily  the  most  intellectually-able  * 

The  financial  aid  opportunities  for  graduate  students  today' 
are  severely  limited.     Federal  fellowahip  and  traineeshlp  support? 
which  was  based  on  a  nampower  rationale,  has  largely  disappeared* 
There  are  some  federdl  funds  available  to  doctoral  students  through 
rosearph  grantr,  awarded  to  faculty  menders,  but  these  are  mainly 
iiniited  to  ad^^^^fieS^^students  in  scientific  dlseiplines* 
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At  the  same-  tlma  that  federal  funds  for  graduate  study  have  hoen 
reduced,'  imiveraity  and  private  foundatlen  resources  have  dwindled. 

Gurrently,  graduate  studonta  aro  not  eligible  for  any  grant 
funds  und,r  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,     In  spite  of 
their  ellglhiU.ty  for  work -study  funds,  the  present  system  favors. 
thoBo  individuals  who  have  the  necessary  financial  resouroes  and 
those^ho^do  not  fear  borrowing.    A  statistic  from  the  National 
Research  council's  Deotorate  Rooorda  Pile  illustrates  this 
Increased  dopendonoe  on  loans,     the-percentage  of  graduate  studentB 
borrowing  jumped  frort  121  in  1971  to  23%  in  1976.' 

Your  conmlttee  has  made  acoBBs  and  opportunity  the  core  of  fed-  ■ 
oral  purposes  in  higher  education.  The  aau-aos  and  the  CCS  ft,«r  thst 
because  of  inadoquaoies  in  the  ourMnt  federal  policy  of  graduate 
Btudont  support,  America  may  be  loslnff. the  talent,  of  highly  gifted 
people  and  failing  in  its  quest  for  genuine  educational  opportunity 
for  all,  irrespective  of  their  financial  background.     We  are  dMply 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  this  nation- b  universities  to  con- 
Wnue  to  attract  and  retain  the  nwst  talented  IndivldualB  for 
Bcholarshlp,  particularly  In  the  humanltleB  and  social  sciences, 
we  believ^t  is  less  In  the  nationol  IntereBt  to. have  large 
number^  of  students  pursue  study  to  the  most  advanced  levels, 
than  to  assure  that  the  fields  themsolveB  remain  strong  and'" 
vigorous  by  attracting  the  most  promising  individuals  and  enabling  : 
them  to  go  as  far  as  their  abUltles  win  take  them,  regardioss 
Of  thplr  finanGlal  situation. 

The  pMsent  Title  IX  allows  for  important  categorical  programs, 
but  it  does  not  adequately  address  these  ooncarnB. 
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:  Institutions  should  acknowledge  that  higher  education  is  no 
longer  In  a  growth  pJirlod.     They  can  niake  adjustments  in  the  total 
numbar  of  graduate  students  they'adrrit^  thereby  freeing  funds  for 
higher  individual  stipends*     Similarly,  lome  of  the  relatively 
minor  ahangei  proposed  for  Tltla  ix  and  incLuded  In  JKR.  S192  are 
intended  to  rafloct  the  changing  environment  of  higher  education, 
away  ffoni  expansion  toward  consolidation  and  maintenanQe  of  • 
quality^    These  aniall  modifications  update  the  law  in  an  important 
way^  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough  In  meeting  the  problems'  of 
financial^  aasigtance  for  graduate  students^ 

As  a  means  of  addressing  our  concerns «  we  had  suggested  spe^ 
cifio  modifications  to  Titles  IV  and  IX  of  the  Higher 
Educati^  Act.     Our  proposals  were  a  response  to  needs  describe 
by  a  variety  of  Institutions*     We  proposed  a  separate  authority 
©standing  the  Supplemantal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  ito  fa 
year  graduate  students  enrolled  at  least  half-time ^  with  the 
pfovisp  that  no  fundi  be  appropriated  for  graduate  use  until  a; 
predetermina4  amount  was  first  appropriated  for  undergraduate  \ 
use.    We  suggested  tha^  one  strategy  toward  relieving  debt 
burdens  of  graduate  students  might  be  through  a  loan  fund  to  which 
graduate  students;  after  earning  an  appropriate  termlnar  degree, 
.could  apply  for  relief*     He  proposed  that  Title  IX  include  a 
pof table  national  competitive  fellowahip  program  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  (a  counterpart  to  the  fellowship  program  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation)  ,  with  selection  based  on  meiflt 
and'award  based  on  need. ^ 
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Per  undoratandabla  raasona,  thr  House  CoTOltteo  on  Education 
.   and  Labor  hai.,t«ke„  another  approach,     in  a  period  of  in.ttabllity 
and, transition,^  predtctiona  ar,  ..paclaUy  dlffiouit.     it  la  true 
th,n  without  a  systematic,  comprehensive  natlon-wlde  study  of 
graduate  student  financial  aLalatancs.  data  docuMentlng  the  need 
to  modify  existing  federal  support  of  gr|duate  ptudents  can  only 
be  anecdotal  and  partial.     h.R.  5192  reoogniies  the  need  to  conduct 
a  study  on  graduate  student  aoaiotance  In  order  to  determine  the 
inadequaelea  of  current  finanelai  aid  oppoitunltlo.  availablo  to 
graduate  students  throughout  the  nation  and  across  disciplines. 
The  scope  of  the  study  is  outlined  in  Section  904(b)  of  h.r.  5192. 

We  beliovo  that  this  approach  to  the  problem  le  reasonable  and 
that  the  study  will  be  a  means  of  finding  ways  to  deal  with  our 
-Wlicerns.     We  therefore  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Title  IX  proylsions 
of  JI.K.  5192.     With  respect  to  the  special  study  on  graduate  mt'u- 
■dent  financial  asslBtanco,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  Committee 
report  indieato  that, the  study  should  Include- reconmendatlona  for 
appropriate  mechanisms,  for  de'lSorffiininB  flnnnclai  need  for  gtadunte 
Btudonta,  who  are  in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  under- 
graduates,    n-^oause  we  believe  that  the  study  will  require  the 
colieetlori  of  new  data,  based,  on  surveys  of  various  types  of  ' 
institutions,  we  further  iuggest  that  thd  Committ-  e  report  Indicate' 
that  in  order  to  obtain  this  data  it  may  be  noce     .iry  for  the 
CommisBlonor  to  make  contraots  with  unlv'prsltlOB ,  roauarch  instl- 
tutions.  foundations,  and  othir^  oompotont  public  or  phvate  agencies 

This  Btudy  on  groduato  studont  financial  ossiaUdnce  would  be 
an  Important  component  ot  the  work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Student  t'lnariJlal  Analatan^e  unflor  Title  IV  of  H.R.  8192 
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Wo  note  that  thLu  Comrfiission  is  rgquifyd.to  respond  to  propoaali 
in  the  Commiaaioner '  s  report  On  graduate  aid.     insofar:,  as  the 
CommissiQn  ie  gKpectQd  to  eonp, ider  the^ possibility  of  rQcomm^nda- 
tions  that  contamplatii  changer^   in  fuddral  lecjtsiation,  we  urgo 
that  the  Committee  ropOrt  direct  the  Conuni n^iionef  also  to  inqlude 
irt  hio  raport  recomniondations^  for  changcio  in  federal  leqislatloni 
i£  Buoh.  arc  doemed  necessary. 

To  gum  up*   In  the  aroa  of  fodoral  student  assistance 
logioia tioh, ,  tjf adua t^  student  interesto  havo  been  eclipsed  by 
undcs.rfjraduatf?  intorGsts.     We  ar^  convinced  that  it  is  vitally 
ifnportant  that  a  comproheniivp  otudy  of  graduate  itudent  financial 
aigistancci  bu  undQrtaken  nuv^j  as  we  Winter  a  period  that  threatons 
the  oaliber  Of  advaneud  study,   training*  and  roscareh  in  the 
nation.     We  strongly  urge  the  Conunittee  to  indicate  the  importanee 
of'  this  stjdy  SB  a  first  atep  toward  ensuring  that  America  does 
provide  full  acoeip  to  graduate  education  without  reipeat  to 
finanoial  background,  thereby  also  enauring  that  it  will  not  lose 
the  taJfiintB  of  highly  gifted  people* 
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Senator  PELi  ,  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Bartlett 

In  that  regard  and  following  up  on  your  last  point,  what  we  are 
proposing  basically  is  a  5-year  bill,  I  have  long  believed  that  what 
the  education  community  needs  is  time  to  make  almost. any  pro- 
gram work,  and  given  time  it  will  work.  But  when  we  ke^p  chang' 
ing  the  gignals  on  them,  it  is  much  more  difficult. 

As  you  know,  thie  proposal  for  a  study  commission  is  to  make  a 
study  and  report  back  in  2  ypars  My  experience  from  being  here 
quite  awhile  now  is  that  very'  few  ptople  read  the  reports  of  the 
commissions  or  are  even  guided  by  thym.  You  do  feerthis  Commis- 
sion is  a  necessary  course  of  action  to  follow? 

Dr.  Bartlett  Let  me  make  two  points,  sir. 

We  have  largely  overlooked  graduate  education  in. our  concentra- 
tioo  on  opening  up  access  to  undergraduates.  The  result  of  that  Is 
thiit  we  are  in  an  early  stage  of  tFie  process  of  developing  policy 
and  consensus  as  to  what  our  national  pilot  program  should  be  for 
graduate  education,  what  our  national,  needs  firs.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  answers  ought  to 
be  but  we,can  only  present  particular  bits  of  evidence  or  anecdotal 
information  or  impressions. 

The  Commission  should  give  us  a  generally  accepted  basis  of 
analysis. 

My  own  view  is  that  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  that  general 
statement  is  before  us*  those  of  Us  who  are  particularly  interested 
^  in  graduate  education  will  do  everything  we,  can  to  see  that  it  is 
not  simply  ignored  or  put  on  the  shelf  I  think  we  consider  this  an 
essential  stage  in  the  development  of  a  mandate  for  carrying  forth 
the  health  of  graduate  education. 

^  Senator  Pell,  Is  there  not  a  cohflict  here,  a  contradictibn  to  the 
i%year  bill  containing  a  2-year  study  commission? 

Dr,  BARrLETT,  ,It  would  have  been  better  if,  rn  this  bill,  adequate 
provisions  for  graduate  financial  aid  targeted  to  particular  popula- 
tions had  been  included.  In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  we 
actually  submitted  proposals  which  we  thought  would  get  us 
through  in  that  direction,^  But  I  think  the  response  in  the  other 
House  was  that  the  consensus  and  the  factual  basis  for  those 
conclusions  ware  not  yet  in; places  and^so  we  had  to  compromise  ia 
the  direction  of  the  Tirst  stage— of  the.study— which  does,-  indeed,^^, 
take  us  out  of  sequence  of  the  5-year  process.  And  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  course.  '  ^  . 

Let  rrte  add  one  other  case.  It  would  Jbe  very  awkward  If  we  were 
to  ^ wait  years  to  deal  with  this  issue,  because  we  are  probably 
going  to  be  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  problein  about  5  years  from 
now.  /  .         '      '  . 

Senator  Pell.  Why  did  you  not  make  those  proposals  to  us?  As 
you  know,  we  are  an  equal  body,  ' 

Dr.  Bartlett.  That  is  a  reasonable  challenge,  I  think  it  was 
because  we  concluded  that  there  were  enough  differences  within 
higher  education  that,  while  there  might  be  a  predominant  voice, 
there  would  have  been  some  controversy  over  the  precise  steps  that 
ought  to  be  taken/  . 

Fp^  example,  there  are  differences  between  those  who  believe 
that'  access  should  be  emphasized  by  a  very  broad  program  of 
nnancial  aid  .  on  a  large  syale,  at  a  lower  point  in  the  process, 
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yersus  those  who  believe  that  more  money  should  be  concentrated 
in  taking  more  people  all  the  way  through  to  ihe  Ph.  degree. 

The  facts  are  going  to  have  an  important  bearing  pn  how  that 
issue  is  compromised,  . 

There  w^,  another  issue  that  arose,  and  that  was ''the  question  of 
how  to  finance  it.  One  of  the  proposals  that  we  made  was  expand- 
ing eligibility  to.  the  SBOG  program  to  graduate  students.  Now, 
again  there  was  concern^  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was  tlie  right 
mechanism,  0 

There  is  also  concern  among  people  who  are  specialists  and 
technical  experts  in  this  field  on  the  question  of  accurately  assess- 
ing  fmancial  need  for  graduate  students,  It  runs  into  the  question 
of  independent 'students,  how  much  loan  should  a  student  have  to 
carry,  should  loana^e  income-sensitive^  how  can  one  gage  an  accu- 
rate appraisal  of  ^fcd  about  a  career  that  has  not  happened  yet? 

There  were  enough  ambiguities  that  we  concluded  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  back  a  stage  and  to  go  ahead  with  the  Study  Com- 
mission. We  hope  it  will  not  be  the  end ,  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  put 
the  issue  away. 

Senator  Pell.  I  rather  wiah  you  had  not.  Because U  say  my 
Bxperience  with  commissiohs  and  study  re  ports  is  that  they  create 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  a  lot  of  people,  but  do  not  have  much 
i^ipact.       '  ^  ^  >  " 

The  impf?rtant  thing  is  when  you  know  there  is  a  job  to  be  done, 
get  on  with  iti  and  then  gradually  work  out  the  wrinkles  as  you  ,'|0 
ahead.  I  think  graduate  education  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause from  the  individual's  satisfaction,  you  want  as  broad  an 
educational  Base  as  possible,  when  it  comes  to  the  breakthroughs 
in  national  well-beings  those  are  made  by.  the  summa  cum  laudes, 
of  which  I  was  not  one  so  I  can  say  that  with  fairness.  But  they  are 
the  ones  who  I  think  really  should  be  encouraged  and  we  do  not 
want  to  see  any  of  thpse  top  scholars  deprived  of  an  education. 

Dr,  BARTLirrT.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  evidence  coming  irt . 
already  that  particular  neido  are  becoming  increasingly  only  for 
those  who  can  afford'' to  go  into  them,  and  that  does  not  seem  right 
at  all,  . 

Senator  Pell,  As  you  probably  know,  there  is  a  difference  in 
structure  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  They  have  several  commit- 
tees  doing  what  this  single  committee  does  and  in  addition  to  that, 
the  Members  have  fewer  cpmmittees  on  which  they  served  So  we 
have  perhaps  a  broader  job  to  do. 

According  to  t^e  chronicle  of  higher  education,  the  Danforth 
Foundation  plans  to  end  its  graduate  fellowship  program  this 
corriing  Apr? L  As  y0u  know,  this  program  has  done  a  jgreat  job,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  Jack  Danforth,  who  is-  the  Senator's 
grandson,  is  one  of  my  £olleagues»  and  an  excellent  one.  What  will 
the  cessation  of,  this  program  do  to  graduate  opportunities  in  this 
country?  r,  . 

I  Dr  n.^if^t.F^  Tt  just  one  more^f  a  series  of  events.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  largel>*  moved  out  oT^raduate  fellowships.  That 
was,  ^  *  or?;' time,  a  hen  y  supporter  of  gradiJB^tt^education.  NoWj 
the  Di*r  x  Hii.  as  you  say,  has  been  one  of  the  pioneirs^ffecting  the 
Uvea  of  Thousands  of  people.  They  are  out  of  it. 
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The  Federal  programs  are  now. cut  back.  There  are  three  Federal 
programSj  relatively  minor,  that  still  exist.  People  have,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset^  gone  from  the  proposition  that  there  are  few  Jobs  for 
Ph=  D/s.  to  the  conclusion  that,  therefore,  the  fewer  Ph.  D/s^  the 
better.  I'hat  is  cleaTly^ot  an  adequate  analysis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  national  interest  is 
going  to  be  carried  in  the  long  run  solely  by  private  foundations 
such  as  the  Danforth  Foundation.  So  we  are  almost  certainly  look- 
ing to  a  public  program  at  some  point. 

Senator  PtiLi..  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  particularly  appreciate 
your  testimony,  I  did  not  mean  to  indicate  earlier  that  there  is  not 
room  for  people  who  are  not  summa  cum  laudes.  There  certainly  is. 

But  the  great  movements  that  occur  in  our  life*  the  biting  edge^ 
the  cuttiitg  edge  of  change,  are  utually  done  by  those  with  a  pretty 
distinguished  cerebral  capacity,  and  these  are  the  individuals  that,!, 
rrgm  a  national  weal,  we  must  always  be  aware  of  and  look  after, 

I  think,  all  too  ofMn,  perhaps  because  we  are  politicians,  we - 
think  of  the  impact  on  the  individual  and  only  the  indivlduali  and 
we  do  not  think  of  the  impact  on  the  Nation.^We  think  of  the 
impact  on  the  individual  from  the  viewpoint  of  satisfaction,  about 
how  much  money  ht*  earns  and  so  fDrth, 

But  we  also  havo  to  crank  into  it- that  we  are  Senators  in  thp 
United  States,  and  wh^'.t  is  the  impact  on  the  United  States  as  a 
nation?  ' 

I  would  like  to  thank       very  much,  Dr,  Bartlett, 

I  would  put  in  the  recc.  rd  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  enclosing  S,  1853^  legislation  to  reauthorize  Teach- 
er Corps  through  fiscal  year  1983,  and  with  the  assurance  to  my 
colleague  that  this,  too,  will  be  studied  by  the  subcommittee. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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OcEober  ^,  1Q7U 


C'luiirnum 

Art^  imd  Human  i  t  icA 
Committee  on  Labor  anJ  Ifuman  RoHOUr^cK 

Wajih Lngton  ,  Da:,  Jn^if) 


near  Ulnlborno: 

Senator  Kennccly  and  I  introduepJ  S.  1 853  sn  '  He tohD r  7  IQ^n 
ieSrloSr  ^  the  Teacher  Corp.  Ihrou^h'hi^ 

jU  >'qiir  SuhcommttEye  CDnsidcrs  the  reauthor  i  .at  len  of  tho 

%  H3r;s''^^- 
tnis  niii.      ihnnk  you  tor  ysur  assUtanee.. 


S  Incere Is 


GAYLORn  NfiLSON 
U.S,  Hen.ite 
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Mr.    Nf;LHt^S,      Str.    P  i  o  i  j  sltTi  t  ,   PfiwUor   KtM\nuiK    iitu!    1    :\T0   i  n  t'rOtUjC  i  ng 
n  hil}   tOtJny  to  runut  hu  r  i       t  hu^tpacht' r  (Inrps   thiouf'.h  fibcnl  yuar  ISfiJ, 

Thts  hill  ;iiir  hnr  i  ;'tjs  nn  np^^i^i  at  i  on  Iovl'I  q(  SlOO  million  for 
thv   roiiLhL'r  L'orpvi   in  !'Y  t'lHl    ;uul   for  cnch  t;f  tho  twg  suecuydLiig  fisi^iil 
yv>i\h.     This         the   ^amg   iipji  i  up  r  i  it  t  iun  that   in  authorist'tl   for  the 
Kuirvut   t'i'icnl  yt?;ir, 

TUq  orivli!!^*!    1  i'M  '  ^  i  1 '  i     i  ennLTftl  ;m  par-r  of  the  Mij-hur  ndueat  Ion 
Ai^E  of   lUOS   (P.I..   HU  ^JP),   ysl;ihiul!ud  A  Ifiithur  C^ips  tu  ^^riun^thqn 
L'ihiLijf  ionnl  njiportun  i  t  igs   i'ox   ctiildrfn  in  iifun.^  hnvihK  r^nnctMi  t  rat  ions 
lif  1  Liis/ M rujijini'  E  .ifrij  1  !y?i  s  arid  lo  uncJurii^L'  coliyi;i?N  und  iin  i  vqts  i  t  iys  ts 
hrtjadcri  I  hu  i  r  t  n  at  her  p  rf?p^  ^''1 1  i  an  proji  rums  aeeord       l>' ,     To  ach  iove 
this  purpci^u,   rht?  Toncher  Corp^  wa?  to  nttrnct  and  train  qtinlifiqd 
t  L'-iL  ii  t' r  s  ani.i  niu  xpf  r  i  uJU'ud  Efjai^hyr   ifitiirnH,  and  makt:  them  nvaiiably 
to   j  ou.tl  ( udijta  t  1  of^  agyneiuh  for  service  in   low^incpine  arsas. 

(ir.Erit?^  and   Toalrncts  were  authorized  for  institutions  of  higher 
yduciition  a.-d  local  ud^.catlen  agohciyb   for  rqcruiting,   sq  looting  and 
■'^ra  in  iti}! .  Tyacliur  C!orps  mt*mbt?rH  and   for  thu  gpurational  costf*  of  Teacher 
cJiVp^  'prnjucts.     f'tindlnr,  has  bei>n  provided   for  pfojyct^  ilQ^i||ned  to  meet 
thy  ^Jycinl  ediicat  iona  L  ;neyd?>  of  chihlroii  fism  riigrahE  wsrkar  families, 
jiivonili}  ik' 1  inquLMi  t  s  ,   youth  o  f  refide  rf? ,  -ind  adult  criminal  gffendGr.s, 

Initfallyj   thy  Teachur  L|nrp^«  was  ry^'arded  a§  a  ''pervice''  pfogram 
liomywhar  similar  ta  thf  I'yacij  Corps  —    iii  tht'  sense  that   it  pro\fided 
additional  iMhuiation  nppn r 1 1  m  : t i ys   for   Inw-lncgmy  children  throunh  the 
pr'nvi^'.iori         ^ilporlMf   tya.chur   tiainii\^\  and  cyrtiftcation   for  many  jfuung 
cqllt'Hi^  i' i  a  lu.ht  y  h  who  weulfl  not  nthnrwitiu  havy  chosen  to  hycsme  tencheri. 
In  T.iim,   thi    iniMal   ympha^i!;  of  the  Tpnchor  Corps  wa=^  nn  training  new 
I  t'a  I  hr  :    i  M  t  i' !  ii  S  ,    ind  fn]   {'rovidinj*  ^Ni^  ri' icy^i"   to   local   uri  1  vy  fH  i  t  i  yj*  ^ind 
tulli'iii^^  ni^.diiiii    ! -T i F  nn  ci'   in   5hfij   p  rr  r 'Vr  i  v  i  tu  t^'afhyr  training  programs 
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Dxpnriili^i!  I  he  it- ?;  pQji  u  h  1 1  i  t  J  t?  ^.  uf  thc  rt?ii>:hur  I'prp?  hy  ruUlinf*  aiitliariiy  Jo 
tlltuu;  .ifif  i  i  Ul  iuiii^    ui'.  hij,ijyr  .1 1  l  uji    mIuI    luLsit    I'thjL.itMli    ■l^i-iiLluh  to 

hupruva  thuir  ;ifU)|rairis  rtif  'riiinin^;  .inJ  fv  t  rn  i  ti  i  iiH  t  ur  i  s-n  M  y  nwtivu  Ltinehu 
Tim   fo^u'.  oi   iht:  Cnrpi,   i  hu  fu  ft  rtr  ,   ^hif^od   fr^sin  pn-       rv  i  tie  11  ;i  in  inn  of 

UM.it'^iLianal  lu^uiK  of  t^hiUlr-^Mi   in   low    injuin^?  aruuh.      I'fie  piiijia^e  of  thfc 

ilnrp^  niaii  iirii.lu.iny  i.ini'ft/ii   1  rorfi  rin  ^viphnHiH  on   l^!pT^vi^;^  the  sktU;!  of 

indiyhUiiil   t  ooi:  li?.'rs  to  nn  ymph:i^iji  on   imprevlrij^  i/nt'irr  schools  tt?J 

ln>*t  itfit  ionH  of  hii;h!?r  gdiiL-/itlon  as  the  bust  inoanH  for  /ich  I  t?v  i  ri^  Inciting 

■hen*^fits   frnni  lirnitinl  rffj^ourcu?;  < 

Ofhrr  lini'n  .Imun  E     to   tht^   ft-uLJiL^r  Torps   i-    Itnt   iP,],,   ^A-AS2)   u  nab  led 

ir  shift   from  nrovUlin^i  "'ie  rv  i  ct  ?i     to  col  (ind  un  J  ^^ers  1 1  itis  In  thoir 

cffgrtfi  tf^  provUk'  pTQ-^crvicv  tv^ich^f  lr;iininH  t-j  .in  eitiphnsis  on 

ihawing  —  providing-  uviJenut?  to  thpr^t?  who  :iri2  ^c^-jgnHibU  -for  infUvidiml 

Teacher  Cnrpn  pryJeiiEs  - -■   how  ■  i  nn  t  i  tut  i  OiiH  qf  hu^litr  educntion  ii  rg 

n 

employing  ngw  tguehing  teclinifjuL's   in  their  cffortg  to  prepare  or  rotrnin 
tench  iitf'^  personnel   fur  r^vrvicc  in   Isw^incomg  .:ireog.     in  other  wordj^j' 

"each  Tc^aLher  Curp'^  projiief;  miiHt  ^how  uvUlenee        stiiff  do vc  1  opmen t'  that 
responhUve  to  fitudiinc  netnliif  nnd  furni^.h  [irbof  that  pa  rt  i  e  i pat  Ing 
i  riHt  i  f  lit  i  on  s  will   LOiitiiUie  p  i  aj  t-s^  t       li  i"*;  vuiULrn  t  s  onttj  Tuathor  Uovp^ 
funding  htih  ended.     tlorp^i  s£aff  iiiu^t  alMO  docjinunt  and  evaluate  ths 

;t.ac|j  1  evornrnt  ?;  of  projeetg,  and   i  n  f  o  rma  t  i  nri  nn  projf^ct  siiece^ses  and 
^;ii!iiri??>  Jnu^t   bv  mnde  .^vailnhli^  to   ithsT   Inirn]   ediiearian  arencio^ 

/ 
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'  lun>?th  (rnm  rhrqe  to  1  i      yc^arH,  :ir\d  t)H'  fianilatc  of  thC*  Corp?;  w  is '  yx[iiintipU 
from  f'TirhtM^  on  i  v  Uf    \]  \   i^vf^y^-^'^^  t^ni]  ^         *-Mrh  li'^   t^'ichor^^   t'M  ■  =  f 

'irniFsT"  nnU  ircTTmn^lraHThri^  fTal yr^r^^^^"  i  trvin  vuXl'  Wl  tti~t  ho  "  t'Lltia;iiTnrr~f;  r  " 
iDW-ifiirumo  thildr/LMj. 

A  Xyyiiini   pruieci  how  im;  I-idus   all    i       t^niicit «:  i  ona  i   staff  of  iliret?  or 
ftJUf  Hthflnls,  ail  cti'  whith  t^t^rvt'  a   I  pw  -  inui^inu  utiiiiMini  1 1  y  .     Thu  historic 
iroispi' r^i  t  i«n  ft'isss?*/!!     un   i  n  l.  t  i  t  ut  i  i;n  of  lii^^liur  uf.U?>;  a  !  i  oil  aiii.1  n  \o^.^\ 
Ptlucatior:   ^vvim:'/   i'^-  CnfiTinuc;!.      Ikiv^f  vor,    'Unt?.'   H'^'l!,   ari  cloi/ttMl 
toinmiin  i  t  y  coiiiiCil^  con^si^ting  of  parrnt,^  umS  gthLT  iiununiii]  i  t  y  iflgftiht^r^,  ^-J 
has  heun  aUdtMl  tfl  thu  ^svtfrning  *^ t riif  t uro  .     This  K&veriiing  i^lructurc 
determines  the  fv-pes  ef  improve!n?>nt3  or  thnnjies  i\\  the  ^ichools  nnd 
pdvjLat  idiia  I  piM'=*oniiel    that  ai^u  to  hv  achieved  thr«M>ih  the  trainin.M  aiid 
re  I  raining  qffefed  by  *  he  Teat:  hie  r  Cprji.^  proRrnmi 

"If  the  ftfojut^i^  proposnl   is  appi'nved,   the   first  yonx  i^  devoted 
to  tiutailed  prfjjei  t  Je  v.»  1  Ojvnen  t  ;     the   last   foiir  yuarH.  eoiisist  of 
_,the  ad  tun]    training ,  with  an  emphaHig  on  d  i^f^eiii  i  nn  t  i  nfl  inforniatien  en 
project  siicces.^es  and  failiire^  during  that  last  two  years-  All 
infoTmPEion  dqcumonteU  at   the  local  level  \'a  to/ be-  included  in  a  large 
nil  t  ion  A 1  evaluation  of  the  Tya^her  Corps-. 

The  Teaeher  Corp^i  is  oftt^n  cdnrused  with  angther  Office  of 
UduCiLi  i  Oil  pru^',f,ii!i  fur  t  lie  trainin^i  of  uiiiicai  luria  1  ]3erssnnei        the  Teacher 
£:enters  prDj{ram.     Hegani^g  there  are  ^one  s  i  m  i  1  a  r  i  t  i  q  ^  be  tween  the  Teaeher 
Corps  and  the  TeaLliur  Ceriters*    it   has  heen   sufiMu^steU  That  the^^  tws 
prografn.s  , a  re  o ve  r  1  .tpp  i  ns *  CfMnpeEinp,  aful  even  eori  f  I  i  c  t  Lnp,  iJi  tVie^i  r 
Ohlei;li^'e5;  anJ  j^tiviriuHi 
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Byl».  .in  fiitt,  not h in;,  cq^!?J  he  furthyr  fiom  the?  truth.     Py spite 
s  im  n  nr  i  t  i  us  ,   thpre  arc  ./try   iaipaftanl  Jifferej^CQS  between  the,  two 
programs;      In  n  sunse,   the  Tenchyf  Herps  and  Teaeher  Centgr?  ^^v 

ijflRtpi mm\l-»vy-t g  u n e  a n y t h q r  —  — —  ■ — =-^..=-=^=^=^==-^-^  

o  Thi-j   re/icher  Centerf^  aru  concefned  solely  with  the 

fraLning  of  teachors.     fh§  Tt^acher  Cprp^,  on  the 
other  hand,  aims  to  train  aH  eciiidntional  personnel 
in  project  schaols  -  ^.  te.icht'r  interns,  tcaehqr 
aidu&  nnti  sehoBl  admin  i  Bt  rate  rr,  aj*  w^ll  35^  teacherSi 

o         The  Teaeiier  Corpp  hSi  a  spGctfie  fscus  &n  the 
■iduiiat  ional  needs  of  ssmt^  ef  ^eei.ety's  nio^t 
-      d i^advantaged 'Students     -  children  frsm  low- income 
afeSi,     Teacher  Center^  make  no  diitinctisn  aniong 
students. 

q  Whefeas  Teacher  Centers  are  des Igned  to  help  teaehorp 

become  '^ore  effeetivo  with  their  studentg^  the 
Teacher  Cerpr,   in  designed  to  impreve  tlie  nt-ture  and 
effectiveness  of^entlro  institutisns  Ceolleges  and 
un i vers i t i t ies)  go  that  their  teacher  preparatisn 
programs  are  more  responsive  te  student  as  wmll  as 
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o  tU'Hporis  ibi  1  i  tv  fur  appioviiu'  ^•r/iiit   app  1  1  w  4 1  i  nriM 

ry  t  s  with  t  he   Ifjnchv  i   Cun  i       Po  1  i  cy  Baa  ru.H ,  whtru 
tuiithura  w'tHfipr  i       tht-  nui  j  o  i=  i  t     o  i'  mfmhur^*     In  the" 
^=™™f*^*i^h^r=*;4>rp^ft,  -by  t^i^fii|-ri  r  i  ^pn  ,       Pnligy  Council 
^^uvt'rns  prnjoijtHi     thi-  n.>iinc  i  1   inclutluj;  thy. 
»wipL^  r  in  t     Juii  t  gf  i  hu   lucal  eJuwrition  n^enuv,  t 
liuiiri  oi    iMuciition  of  tho   i     t  i  t  ut  i  on   for  hiMht^r 
L;i!iicnt  ion,   uml  the  i:hri  i  rpe  i  tion  of  thu  *>lpi;tDLl 
lidmmunity  Ceuncil    f t'otupe^itHi  of  piirents  nnd  other 
Luinjfiun  i  t  y  Jiiuniht;     }  ^ 

^Ufr  rhf  ptmt   ten  yt?nrs,   a  niijiihi^r  of  evnluntive  studies  sf  the 
TuuvhiTr  Cnrpji  hnvq  buun  CQnJucEetLby  j^ui^h  or^nn  Uat  ions  as  the  U.S\ 
Cleneral  AtctruntiriK  UffUe  (UAO)  ,   the  Center  for  fiJucation  Pojicy 
Research  ut  Hiirvnrtl  Vniwr^ity  and  the  Ofrice  of  Rducatlen  . 

Th^sc  stusios  hiiva   found  that  the  Tyayhor  Corps  attracted 
a  spocial  type  ol  pur?icn  to  teaching  in  low^lncomi?  areas  personi 
who  tunt'c-d  to  be  more  tffe'^tivD  than  other  teaching  personnel   in  Huch 
areas  as  the  u%u  of  community  resources^   i n i t i a t i ng  xor tact  with  parents 
and  the  Jevu  I  Di.;nen  t  of  .ethn  icn  1  ly  relevant  curricula,     Theie  .Studies 
fiUu  have  j^ugj^ested  that  more.  Teacher  Corps  interni  romaln  in  sehooli 
Huiving  1  owMneeme  popLii  at  long  nfter  becoming  teachers  than  teacbsf 
interns  preparL-d   in  tradLtiDnai  ways* 
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The  cemmL'nts  of  currant  or  former  pn r t  L c ipiiii c s  in  the  program 

alio  attest  to  the  .inpacc  of  the  Teaener  Corps  proHrflm  en  indiyitlunls 

and  whole  comniun  i  t  ies .     tn  a  Utter  to  nr.  wiUhim  Smith,  Direeter  of 

the  Teachp  r- Corps  ,   tht  ChuirpprHOn  df  the?  Cafflmiinl  ty^riOLinC  1 1   i  n  "W^l^rr  Va". 

wrote  the  following'. 

The  projuct  has  done  .-iiany   thini!?;  to  bring  our  school  and 
comrnniity  clusur  ttj^^tther.      It  hai   involved  cuinfflunity 
fliemhers   in  the  school  an  volunteeri  nnd  rosource  person-;. 
It  has   incru.i^ed  communitv  support   fur  sgrviceH  to 
^treniithen  Che  school  proyrnm,   Midi  as  th«^  Keadinji  is 
FUNdamentBl  Projjram  .:ind  the  Outdoor  nduciH  Ion  Centpr. 
Thrniitth  vnrious  act  ivit  ie^  pnrents  have  gained  n  better 
nnderstand inm  of  the  aead'mic  program  and  learned  how 
they  cun  help  their  children  at  home.     Teachers,  parent.^, 
and  conimunlty.  rupresen  t.3t  i  ves^  hn^s  been  able  to  discuss 
UHir^rt  and  to  'indL-     tand  oneh  others'  points  of  vii^, 
Heeaii.^e  of  tnir  TeaLher  Corp?^  project  we  hnye  been  able 
lii  twu  y^-ar!^,   to  projire^s   ta  a  pohit  which  ociierwisy 
wotiid  have  taki'n        a  decadQi 

Hven  though  our  project  was  lot  refunded  for  a  '^3  cycle, 
the  Coiincil  plans   to  cuntinue   i  ts  /ict  i  v  i  1 1  es ,      In  fact* 
we  have  already  taken  ^top^   to  etpand  the  Council  to 
include  representatives   from  the  prirnary  school  and  the 
high  school.     We  feel  that  we  have  made  a  good  start. 
We  intend  to  remain  active  and  to  work  toward  bring inK 
resourcGH  siich  as  the  Teacher  Corps  to  Our  area. 

The  reacher  Corps  remains  a  useful  and  timely  program  for  the 
training  of  professionnU  who  are  centrnl   to  the  education  of  seme  O^f 
^his.,society's  most  disadvantaged  students.     It  is  antieipatdd  that 
.an  average  of  15.000  experienced  edueationnl  personnel  and  ^ZO^teachef 
interns  will  he  trained  each  yuar   through  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 
This  ediicatiorial  p*>rsonnel   is   loc.ited  jn  approximately  320  schooU  and 
eighty  nehool  distriets  throughout  the  country.     An  average. of  eighty 
cone;-e-.   ■n!  im  1  vf' r-.  i  r  i  e     are   fnvolwJ  Uthjhe  aaiviiies  of  the 
Teacher  Co rps ■  eac h  yen r .     In  my  jiidgment,   the  Corps   roma i nS  . essen t i a  1 
to  the  achievuinenc  of  the  goal   tha^  children   from  all  sectors  tif 
*f:i^ri'^an  -in,  uiv   ji-wi-iU'  .in     education  of  (piallty  and  '  re  I  bvance , 
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J'undiiu;  for  rtsithi^r  C;orps  projuftf.   is  mniiy  on  a  :n"ipelitive  jirant 
hiisii;,      rhe  CorpH  folUw^  sc;iitL|;ird  Office?  tit  fiJucation  prncticvs  for  thti 
/liiiiMri  Ut  rMt  jati  of  dUtri't  ionary   .:r;int   p  r  Oi:  r.im-^         ran  t Jrv  th/idp 

!ypit;illy   tiinijiHl   ^ixty  nv^  prtij^/ci    Htaris    in  o^ich  of   ith   fir^^t  iwolvf 
vuars.     Ill  1978,    thiri  numhur  wan   iiicri^nsud  tu  yiyhty  byuause  the  first 
y>:n'r  lOstM  nf  thi'  iww  prnifutri      ■     ^uuu   i  hoy  will   he  cluVotcd  to 
plannini;  niul  dt^ViMoprnvnt   -     win   hu   lower  tlian  tlio   fti  U  operntlpnnl 
V 11   t  s . 

Thy  AiJfflinihtrut  iun   ibqud^ti^d  an  npp  rop  r  hi  t  i  on  of  $37,5  millisn 
for  thg  Tyn^hur  Clorps  U  fiscal  ye^ir  1080.     (In fOrtuniUO ly ,  tho  Senate 
.ippuivfil  uniy  $30  million  far  thi3  Uorp^.     ThU  inenng  that  no  fiinUs 
will         ayntlahlc  for  tpchnieal  n^^iBtanco  csntrncts  er  nnw  project 
^^tarts,  and  that  grant  awards  to  i^urrcnt  prsgram  partlcipapt^  will 
have  tn  be  rpduegd.      It   is  my  hope  and  e^pqctatisn  that  these  fiindi 
will  be  rpstored  =nL*xt  year, 

Teai^hyr  Carps  authorisaHon  under  the  Hiiiher  nducatisn  Technical 
Amendinents  of  1979   is  scheduled  to  g^cpirp  at   the  end  sf  I-Y  1980.  Slnio 
a  new  fivi-yDar  ^yclD  in  the  Teacher  norps  program  just  started  last 
^umrfler,  and  a  ma jor  lang ^ t e rifl  uvaluatlon  of  the  program  has  just  been 
initiated  in  respense  to  eijrrent  aiithQrizino  legisUtion,  no  revisions 
are  being  proposed  in  the  Ttfucher  Corps  at  this  time.     Instead,  this 
'egislation  would  extend  the  Teacher  Corps  legislative  language  in 
the  Higher  nducatien  aiitho^i  ^at  ion  for  FY  IPSI  and  the  two  suceeedlng 
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Thu  Sena t e  Labo r  and  Hiirnan  Rtjseu rtes  Subcdmmi  tieQ  en  HdueiiEion, 
Arts  and  Mumanitius,   chairetl  by  the  J i st Ingu i shod  Senator  frpm  Rhode 
Islondj  Senator  Pell,  hai  just   Initiated  hearing's  on  the  reauthoci^ 
sritipn  of  the  {finher  Fducrrcion  Act,     rhe  Suhc  oimn  i  U  t?e  will  be  censi- 
durinij  the  reauthpri  g?it  ion  of  the  Teacher  Cprps  as  part  of  the 
'    Higher  riduciit  ton  Aet,   and  win   be   rt'perting   itH   reyommendnt  ions  for 
the  enrire  Act  by  May     IS,  10^0. 

Senator  Pell.  Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  particularly  person- 
ally welcome  an  old  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Francis  Hornj  who 
first  got  our  State  university  in  the  oceanographic  sphere.  He  has 
had  a.diBtinguished  career,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  him  in  the  back  of 
the  room. 

Any  words  of  wisdom,  Dr,  Horn?  - . 

Dr.  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much. 
..^enator  Pell.  It's  very  good  to  see  you  and  your  mind  was  the 
mind  that  I  was  talkinf  abbut  that  we  need  more  like.  We  need 
more  minds  like  yours. 

At  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  In  this  room,  this  committee 
will  resume.  The  subcommittee  will  recess  its  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  8:10  p.m„  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a,m.,  Thursday,  October  4,  1979.] 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1979 


U,S.  Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  EDUCATION,  ArtS  AND  HUMANITIES, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
_  .  Washington,  D,Q 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room  4232,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding.  . 
Preient:  Senators  Pell,  Stafford,  Schweiker,  and  JaVlts. 
Senator  Pell.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  Today  is  our 
third  day  of  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  We  will  focus  today  on  Federal  higher  education  library 
programs,  foreign  language  studies,  Federal  programs  in  the  area 
of  international  education,  and  on  two  new  proposed ,  programs-- 
first,  the  Taft  Institute,  and  then  the  Urban  University  Grants. 

Our  first  witnesses  today  will  be  a  panel  on  the  Taft  Institute     '  ' 
which  will  be  led  by  Senator  Henry  Bellmon,  including  Senator 
Taft,  Senator  Goldwater,  and  Marilyn  Chelstrom,  the  president. 
Senator  Bellmon,  would  you  like  to  lead  off? 

STATEMENTS  OF   HON.    HENRY   BELLMON,  A   US.  SENATOR 
FRG^I  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMAi  HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 
A    U.S.    SENATOR    FROM    THE    STAG'S   ARIZONAi  SENATOR 
ROBERT  TAFT,  JR.,  OHIOi  AND  MARILYN  CHELSTROM  EX^ 
ECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  TAFT  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK,  A  PANEL 
I'  Seriktor  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
^  c"  ^  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  panel  this  morning  supporting 
the  Taft  Institute,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  m  support  of  S.  878,  which  would  establish  the  Robert 
;A.  Taft  Institute  Government  Trust  Fund. 

The  committee's  interest  in  this  legislation,  as  evidenced  by 
;^ay's  hearing  is  most  encouraging  to  not  only  niyself;  but  to  the 
;26  Senate  cosponsors  of  S,  378,  who  view  this  bill  as  a  proper 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Taft  and  a  necessary  step  in  furthering 
the  Avork  of  the  Taft  Institute  of  Government  ..which  so  fer  has 
carried  on  its  activities  with  strictly  private  funtisN 
p  Mr,  Chairman,  for  .  some  time  now,  I  have  been  fortunate,  as 
gthers  have,  to  participate  and  obserye  firsthand  the  Taft  Institute 
|ieminars  for  teachers.  This  program,  directed  toward  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  is  extremely  successful  in  providing 
educators  practical  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  operation  of  the 
American  political  system.  • 
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While  these  semhuirs  aVe  conducted  on  behair  of  school  teachers, 
the  ultinuite  goal  of  the  institute  s  program  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation's  young  people.  By  enhancing  a  teacher*i 
understanding  of  American  politics  and  gove»*nment,  particularly 
the  importance  of  our  country's  political  system,  they  in  turn  can 
develop  in  young  people  a  commitment  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess. Such  broad  citizen  participation  is  critical  to  our  democratic, 
fo r m  0 f  go ve i^n m e n t .  In  t h i s  co n n ec t i o n ,  t he  Ta ft  p r og r a ni' tm¥ SeirT 
and  will  continut?  to  be  a  constructive  force  in  counteracting  the 
problem  of  growing  insensitivity  and  disenchantment  toward  gov- 
ernment, elected  officials,  and  political  parties. 

To  this  end,  Mr,  Chairman,  878  is  intended  to  assist  the  Taft 
Institute  in  expanding  its  current  program.  By  creating  a  trust 
arrangement  whereby  income  generated  by  the  trust  is  matched  on 
a  50-50  basis  with  the  Taft  Institute's  private  contributionSi  the 
institute  v^ill  continue  its  efforts  to  raise  private  contributions 
rather  than^rely  strictly  on  Federal  assistance  alone.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  approach  is  a  preferable  means  of  providing  such  assist* 
ance  as  opposed  to  annual  Federal  appropriations, 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  political  history  has  been  the  story  of  a 
two-party  system  in  action.  Yet  there  is  too  littje  understanding 
among  the  majority  of  the  country's  citizens  of  the  importance  of 
having  strong  political  parties,  forming  our  basic  political  arrange- 
ment. We  have  therefore,  one  party  in  power,  and  one  party  in 
loyal  opposition.  The  Taft  Institute  dedicates  its  work  toward  the 
understanding  of  these  principles  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  exercised  by  former  Senator  Robert  Taft, 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  left  to  be  done  in  helping  under- 
stand how  this  process  works.  This  legislation  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Taft  program  and  the  work  it  performs!  I  am 
convinced  this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  political  and -gov- 
ernmental process,  and  a  wise  investment  of  our  tax  dollars. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  this 
subcommittee  has  under  cchisideration,  " 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Bellmon  follows:]  ,  = 
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STATEMKNT 
BY 

hKN.    HKNRY  HKLLMON 

iJN  ' 
H  .    .]  7  8 

-    TAFT    INSTITUTE   OF  GOVERNMENT 
I'HUST  FUND  HILL 

t  hi'  Subcammi  ttee  I  , 
ito   the  opportunity  to  appear  before  yop 
H,    tnti'  Rubort  A,   Taft  institute  of 
11.      Your   interest  in  thi^s  legislation 
hf'^rinq   is  niost  encouraging  to  not  only 
y-BiK  flenste  co  =  sponSQrs  Of         378,  who 
KT    tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Ta£t  and 
r  1  .i  ;    LMe  work   of   the   T^ft   Inititute  Of 

riiTin   time*  now  I  have  bean  fortunate  to 
i  list-hand  the  Taft  Ingtitute'e  Seminars 
:  ir's    'iirfHrted   toward  elementary  and 
:h    l  s       t  reme  1  y  sueceiif  ul  in  providing 
:t  j  jt'  arui   Insight  into  the  Operation 
I   LiyKtt'rn,     While  thaie  leminari  are 
.honl    t.t.-,ichdrs ^   the  ultimate  goal  of 
I     Jl'^  i^jnt'd   for  the  benefit  of  our  nation 
ini  i\   ttacher's  underi tanding  of  Ameriean 

i^ii  r  t  1 C7U  1 .1  r  ly  the  importanoe  of  our 
'^m ,    t^ry   in   turn  can  dgyelop  in  young 
ii^it  ip.jtt^   in  the  proegsi.     Such  broad 

t^rsticsil    to  our  domoeratie  form  of 
n-rti   n,    thn  Taft  program  hli  h^mn  /   and  ' 
I M  t  f  u.^  t  icjn   force   in  counteraoting  ,the 
41 f  ivity  Hnd  disenchantment  toward 
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governmenti   elected  of EieialS*  and  politieal  parties* 


Taft .  Institute  in  es^paoding  it§  eurrent  program^     By  oreating  a 
trust  arrangement -whereby  income  generated  by  the  trust  Lm  matched'-;| 
^sn  a '50^50  baiis  with  the  Taft^  institute  1 1  private  eontributions , 
the  inetitute  will  continue  i^ts  efforts  to  raise  private  contribu'^7 /| 
tioni  rather  than  rely  on  Federal  aiiiitance^  alohe .     In  my^  opinion 
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this  apprQach  is  a  preferable  means  of  providing  suca  assistanbe  .  -J^ 
ae  opposed  to  annual  appropriations,  ^  "  » 


Mr*   Chairman,  AiTieriean  political*  hiitory  has  been  the  story 
of  a  two-party  system  in  action?     yet //there  is  too  little  ' 
understanding  amang  the  majority  of  tihe  country's  oitizens  of' 
the  importance  of  two  strong  politisal  parties,   forming  our 
basic  political  arrangement        one  party  in  power  and  one  party 
in  loyal  opposition.     The  Taft  Institute  dedicates  its  work  towardi 

understanding  of  these  principles  in  much  the  lame  manner  aa  .:'| 
they  were  exercised  by  Senator  Robert  Taft.  There  ia  a  great  deal  | 
left  to  be  done ^  This  legislation  will  help  emphasise  the  importanai 
of  Che  Taft  program  and  the  work  it  performs,     I*m  convinced  this  i 

-       '    \-     .  -  -  r    ■       -  -  -3 

a  v^Luable  contribution  to  our  political  and  governmentalt process, "  ^ 
and      wi=Q  investment  of  dollars. 

Therefore  Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of~1}; 
thii  legislation  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  this  \j 

'i 

subcommittL^  will  consider  in  the  coming  months,  >^ 
^      Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you'  very  muchi  Senator  Bellmon,- 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  go  right  through  the  panel  before 

asking  any  qufegtiohs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  to  leaVe  right 

now— 

Senator  BellmoiJ,  I  am  in  no  hurry. 

Senator  Pell,  All  rightj  fine.  •  ■ 

Senator  Goldwater?  .  ,  » 

.  Senator  Goldwater.  Mr.  Chairm^Oj  I  thank  you  for  allowing  us 
to  come  here  today,         '  ' 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Institute  of  Government  ever 
since  its  foundation.  I  think  it  is  the  most  effective  thing  we  have 
had  in  my  State  to  acquaint"  people  with  the  need  for  political 
activity,  with  the  value  of  the  twa-party  system,  and  it  has  actually 
shown  results  in  sonie  of  our  young  people  going  into  active  poli- 
tics. 1  '  ^ 

,  The  institute  offers  a  graduate  level  course  at  participating  uni- 
versities* which  is  good  for  allege  credit  It  offers  very  detailed 
ill  formation  about  how  a  citizen  can  part  ipi  pate  in  the  political 
system  I  with  courses  offered  to  primary  and  secondary  school 
♦  teacherSj  librarlariSs  and  administrators  with  responsibilities  in 
civics.and  social  studies. 

And  Mr,  Chairman,  to  make  my  presentation  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, I  would  like  to  ask  that : there  be  inserted  in  the  record  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  JMonitor  of  Monday,  April  10, 
1978,  '^Enirvening  Civics  with  'Live'  Politicians,'' 
Again,  I  want  to  thank  you.  /  i 

Senator  Pell.  Withbut  objection,  it  will  be  Included  in  the  record, 
I  would  add,  too,  that  I  have  benefited  and  enjoyed  from  participat- 
ing off  and  on  in  the  Taft  Institute  programs  over  the  last  gooH 
many  years.  |  . , 

-  [The  following  was  received  for  the  record,] 
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Senator  Pell,  Senator  Taft? 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  veryjmuch,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  great 
,  pleaiure  to  be  back  in  this  committee  room,  and  particularly  with 
such  distirifuished  company.  . 

Senator  Pell.  Welcome.  We  miss  you,  i 

Senator  Taft,  My  role  today  Is  a  very  brief  ona.  Indeed,  I 
thought  I  would  Just  like  to  apprise  the  committee  of  the  origin  of 
the  institute  in  connection  with  the  memorial  efforts  for  my  father. 

In  1954,  a  group  of  my  father's  friends  and  family  joined  together 
in  a  united  effort  to  decide  wHat  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  a 
memorial,  and  at  that  time,  they  decided  and^pursued  the  course  of 
^raising  private  funds,  raising  about  $1,  million,  which  resulted  in 
the  building  of  the  Taft  Carrillon  Tower,  its  presentation  to  the 
Congrees,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  Congreis  of  that  tower. 

Happily,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  effort,  thero  was  left  some 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or  so,  and  in  viev/  df  the  feeling  of 
many  of  the  trustees  that  they  would  like  to  set'  a  living  rriemorial 
as  well  as  the  tower  itself,  it  was  decided  to  turn  over  the  balance 
of  those  funds  to  the  institute,  which  had  then  beeii  formed.  There 
was  no  desire  to  continue  on  the  memorial  foundation,  and  the 
family  felt  they  had  pretty  much  done  what  they^had  set  ou,  to  do 
insofar  as  the  memorial  was  concerned.  In  turning  those  funds 
over.^"  . 

I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Institute  is  and  has  been 
for  many  yepirs  now  an  ongoing,  private  institution.  The  family  has 
been  delighted  with  it,  have  cooperated  with  it,  but  have  not 
\  sought  in  any  way  to  take  over  or  participate  actively  in  it,  feeling 
^that  those  who  were  already  embarked  on  that  course  were  well 
qhpsen  and  well  able  to  do  that  job.  „ 
^  I  have  rejoined  the  board  in  the  last  year  or  two,  at  the  urging  of 
a^number  of  the  trustees,  to  try  to  assist  in  any  way  that.!  could. ' 
But  I  just  want  to  say  that  we  think  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
memorial  to  my  father  and  the  ideas  for  which  he  stood  than  the 
effprti  the  insti^tute  has  carried  on  so  successfully,  and  we  welcome 
th^  attempt  to  broaden  this  effort  and  feel  it  is  the  most  worth- 
while thing  for  the  country.  . 

liwould  now  like  to  introduce^I  do  not  know  whethir  he  wants 
to  say  anything— my  colleague,  who  is  alsola  trustee,  Hon.  James 
O'Hara,  who  served  with, me  for  many  years  in  the  House;,  and  of 
course,  you  will  hear  very  shortly  from  Marilyn  Chelstrom,  the 
president  of  the  institute  for  many  years,  who  has  done  an  oU't- 
/.standing  job. 

.   Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  all  of  us  in  Amerifia 
^had  a  tremendous  respect  and  regard  for  the  character  and  integri- 
ty, and  honesty  of  your  father,  and  I  think  this  Idea  has  tremen* 
dous  merit.  i 
;  Congressman  O'Hara? 

Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any  prepared  remarks. 
I  am  here,  really,  to  lend  my  support  to  MarUyn.  Chelstrom,  vsHKo 
Will  be  testifying  and  to  others  who  have  testified  in  support' of*^ 
.Sehator  Bell mon  s  legislation.  /  V. 

I  am  a  relatively  recent  mtmber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
institute.  My  interest  . wa^  Inspired  by  experiences  I  had  while  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  may  be  sirhilar  to 
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your  own  experience.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  I  made  it 
a  habit  each  year  to  visit  every  high  school  in  my  district  and  to!,! 
^  .      meet  <vith  the  seniors  of  each  institution,  who  are  required  by 
:L        Michigan  law  to  take  a  course  in  American  Governnient.  V,. 

I  was  diemayed  over  the  years  by  the  lack  of  understanding  that 
I  found— both  among  the  students  and  among  many  of  tHeir  teach- 
^ . .  ■    ers— of  the  two-party  s  stem,  the  value  of  the-  parties;  the^  criticai 
■i[ role  that  the  parties     ly  in  oiir  system.  So  I  am  arid  have  been 
l\.       very  intertsted  in  the  wurk  that  the  Institute  has  been  doing,  and  I 
certamly  commend  that  work  to4he  chairman  and  to^the  ^commit- 
■  tee^      -     '  ■    .  ' 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  welcome  backiin  these 
education  surroundings.  ■ 
MisS  Chelstrom? 

Miss  Chei^trom.  Thonk  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  tooay  to  gpaak  on  behalf  of  the 
|.        trustees  of  the  Robert  Taft  Institute  of  Government,  I  appreciate 
•  '        this  opportunity.  Their  names  are^  included  at  the  back  of  our 

testimony,  so  you  can  se#  that  we  have  quite  a  prestigious  group  of 

trMStees  who  are  active  in  pblitics  and  business  and  education  and 
;         civic  affairs  over  the  country,  ^ 
;   \       The  purpose  of  the  iaititufe  which  we  have  been  talking  about  is 
^  ^      that  to  s^ich  the  late  S^naton  devoted  so  much  of  his  time 'arid  Kis 

tolents:  The  building  of  an  understanding  of. our  American  free 

society  and  the  forms  and  principles  of  government  that  forward 

and  preserve  that  society. 
-      The  program  of  the  institute  is  aimed  at  education  on  the  func- 

tion  of  political  parties;  the  two-party  system,  and  the  processes  of 
:        government  in  the  United  States.  ,         '  ■  ,  ] 

k."        "^he  size  and  wsmplexity  of  our  government  has  grown  so  much,  .^ 
r:      that  many  individuals  over  the  country  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
:        feeling  that  one  persgn  cannot  make  a  difference.. Too  many  people 

do  not  understand  the  role  of  political  partis,  and  that  by  working. 
i;.        with  political  partiest  particularly  beginning  at  the  local  leveh  one 
j        person  can  .exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  and  power  on  his  govern^" 
I-  .     m<^nt,  if  he  so  chooses.  But  it  is  here  at  the"  local  level  that  many 
f        individuals  fViil  to  master  the  procedures  for  participating  in' the  . 
I       political  process  and  participating^  In  the  selection  of  the  kinds  of 

leaders  that  our  American  democracy  requires.  ; 
|\         So  much  js  being  said  by  political  leaders,  and  so  much  is  being 

vyritten  in  the  pr&gs,about  the  decline  of  the  two-party  system,  the 
^       weakened  political  parties,  and  the  lack:  of  citizen  participation  in 

the.  electoral  process.  These  words  are  not  always  followed  by 

action.      ^  _  ^  .  ^  ^     ^  / 

The  Robert  faft  Insdtute  of  Government,  hbwever,  doos  respond 

with  a  political  education  program  that  is  highly  constructive.  We 
:  direct  our  chief  effort  toward  teachers  because  they  have  such  a 
f     /key  role  in  transmitting  an  understandings  of  our  Rrindples<find 

processes  of  gnvernment  to  the  next  generation.  And  as  our  Gov-.  > 
.  .  .  ernment  becomes  more  complex,  the  job  of  the  teacher'" becomes  m 
r     ^  more  difficult       .         .  -  , 

v:       ;  While  most  of  us  assume  that  children  will  develop  an  under- 
\    .'itanding  of  our  Government  and  what  our  politicah.systeni  is  • 
about  banning  in  the  elementary  school  years;  and-b^  thfe  time 
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ItKey  giet  out  of  high  school,  thcy  will  have  strong  convictioni  about 
^our  democratic  system,  the  fects  show  oth^  . 

It  was  hoped  that  the  passage  pf  thid  18-year  old  vote  would  make 
^mahy  young  people  flock  to  the  polls,  .They  did  not  do  this.  While 
^hiany  of  this  group  are  vocal  in  promoting  specific  iisues,  they  fail 
Rto  carry  their  ponvictiohs  to  the  ballot  box.  They  simply  do  riot 
pConnect  their  desire  to  do  something  about  public  policy  with  par- 
^/ticip^t ion  in  the  politicar process; 

E?; :  One  problem  lies  with  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Mpny  teachers  are  not  prepared  academically  or' 
ffipract  to  teach  government  classes.  They  have  not  taken  politl- 
P'^il  science  courses  in  college.  They  have  not  participated  actively 
politics*  and  many,  or  even  mnst*  are  naive  about  our  politicar 
iJsystem.  "  . 

||  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  young  people,  come  out  of  school 
|i  lacking  basic  political  knowledge;  inadequately  trained  teachers 
ft  cannot  educate  for  responsible  citizen  participation. 
^  And  I  want  to  in^rt  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers. 
^Many  Sichool  systems^ver  the  country  feel  that  anyone  cari  teach 
i^government  and  politics;  they  do  hot  jestablish  requirements  for 
1^ teaching  government.  And  we  find  that  many^  many  teachers  are 
l^^aearching  for  answers^  and  they  are  searching  for  constructive 

ways  to  deal  with  their  students. 
The  Taft  seminars  for  teachers  fill  this  need  for  the  teachers. 
^nThey  are  rigorous*  exciting*  and  concentrated  courses  in  political 
^  snjenee  and  practical  politics.  Their  unique  format  is  the  key  to 
^ytheir  sijccess.  —  ^-  . 

-  r^Yie  people  who  make  the  American  political  system  work  teach 
^^£he  teachers.  In  ^  typical  Taft  seminar,  30  teachers  will  meet  with 
||80  difftrent  Republican  and  Democratic  Party  leaders,  elected  otfi' 
|Jcials,_lobbyists,  press  representatives,  and  other  political  practition- 
feers.  They  explore  the  two-party  system,  they  explore  how  govern- 
li^ment  operates,  they  explore  how  individuals  can  participate.  And 
,j;the  teachers  in^turn  will  gain  background  and  ways  to  deal  with 
f  lheir  students.  - 
r  In  any  one  year,.  50  or  60  U.S.  Senators  and-U.S.  Representatives 
'  serve  among  the  1*000  political  experts  who  serve,  on  Taft  faculties 
(vjn  35  programs. throughout  the  country. 

te  Thirty-seven  current  U*S.  Senators  have  participated  as  members 
l^bf  j^he  Taft  faculty  in  recent  yea^.  —  ^ 
r;  The  political  scientists  who  are  chosen  Taft  seminar-directors  at 
the  local  universities  prepare  the  teachers  for  their  sessions  #ith 
:  the  practical  politicians,  with  lectures*  with  discussions  and  with 
^Tquestions.  The  balance  between  the  theory  and  the  practice  opens 
i  up  for  the  teacherii  many  areas:  of  political  inquiry  they  would 
lidtherwise  have  had  littip  or  no  access  to. 

J?;  After  all  of  these  meetings  6*  8*  and  10  hours  daily  for  2  weeks, 
Igdoes  an  expefience^jmth-^a^TafT  seminar  make  any  difference? 
|v  .Often,  it  is  the  teacher's  first  opportuiilty  to  meet  face  to  face 
iH.with  a. U.S.  Senator  or  a  Congressman  or^a  Goveriior  or  a  pi^cinct 
l^eader  of  the  Republicaii^  or  Democratic  Party,  or  the  national 
J^hairiTien  of  tlther  of  the  parties. 

pj;;  It  does  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  participating  teach- 
l^ers*  First,  virtuallj  every  one  emerges  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
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our  political  system,  they  come  out  with  a  new  respect  for  the  two-- 
party sys^m;  and  v/ith  an  envigorated  commitment  to  the  Am« 
can  system,  and  to  their  own  role  as  teachers, 

They^ome  uut  of  the  Taft  seminar  feeling  that  they  are  wr 
as  a  team  with  the  elected  officials  and  with  party  lead       ,a  . 
.  makm^g  our  system  work.  If  young  people  are  i],ot  prepared  for  ' 
participation,  this  system  is  not  gorng  to  work. 

Let  me  just  read  a  couple  ccjmmenti  from  teachers  who  look  part  > 
in  this  last  jummer.  An  Indiana  teacher  wrote  this  to  us  at  the- 
conclusion  of  her  experience: 

I  had  experienced  a  sense  of  apathy  and  cynicism  since  Watergate.  Those  politi- 
cians reniinded  me  that  the  sygtem  does  work.  . 

From  a  Rhode  Island  teacher: 

I  am  more  conndent  in  my  ability  to  neld  questions  on  the  system. 
And  from  a  Pennsylvania  teacher: 

I  must  get  involved  in  politi^n.  I  want  mv  students  to  become  involved  and  aware 
of  their  part  in  the  process. 

And  from  a  Mississippi  teacher: 

^  One  cannot  nap  m  comfortably  in  the  political  world  after  this  course. 

And  from  a  New  York  teacher:  " 

I  knew  very  little  about  the  workings  of  the  two-party  system.  I  hnd  the  vaffue' 
reellnK  that  parties  were  crooked.  Now  I  gee  that  the  two-pai.y  system  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  democratic  system,  ^-^^y 

These  teacher^' stand  before  students  who  are  accuitomad  to 
profeeeronal  performers  on  television.  They  must  compate  with 
these  people,  With  greater  authority  on  the  subject  of  politics  and  . 
governmeht,.the  teachers  have  a  much  better  chance  of  capturing 
their  students*  attention. 

Beyond  this,  meeting  the  political  people  in  our  system  instills 
the  teachers  with  an  excitement  about  the  ways  for  individuals  to 
be  effective.  Their  enthusiaem  is  Ci^tchlng,  and  the  impact  of  in- 
spired teachers  on  the  lives  of  their  students  is  profound.  - 

Every  ^  State  in  the  Unitfed  States  has  benefited  from  the  T^ft 
seminars.  Teachers  from  all  50  States  have  pariicipated.  Programa  ' 
have  been  held  in  39  different  States  and  here  in  Washington,  D.C 

In  17  year^  of  operation,  12,000  teachers  have  taken  part  These 
teachers  in  turn  affect  the  learning  of  2  million  young  people  ^ 
annually. 

The  benents  of  tHe  Taft  seminars  go  way  beyond  the  teachers- 
learning.  They  radiate  political  awareness  into  their  local  •iommu- 
nities.  The  people  who  serve  as  t;ie  local  directors  become  political  ' 
consultants  to  schools,  to  civic  groups,  to  the  media. 

Participation  in  our  political  system  is  motivated.  I  mn  tell  you  ^ 
one  example  that  is  quite  unique.  A  Taft  teacHv^r  became  so  moti- 
vated to  participate  that  he  became  active  in  the  Democratic  Party 
in  California  and  subsequently  became  chairman  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les  County  Democratic  Committee.  '  ^  : 

Some  teachers  decide  to  run  for  office/ The  current  mayor  of^Salt 
Lake  City  is  an  example.  He  started  out  as  a  teacher  attending  a 
raft  seminar  and,  felt  he  dould  do  something  for  our  country.^He  ^ 
did  a  few  things  locally  and  then  ran  for  mayor  of  Salt  jLake  City-  ^ 
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Others  have  run  for  office  in  their  local  communities  and  servQ 
as  teachers  at^  the  same  time' as  they  are  participating  in  the 
political  system,  They  can  become  very  effective  leaders  for  their 
students, 

There  is  much,  much  mor^;  It  is  hard  to  measure  the  extended 
imjact  of  the  Taft  seminars  in,  each  State  where  they  are.  held, 

There  is  a  great  demand  foii,  more  of  these  programs.  M^ny 
universities  want  to  participate.  Many  more  teachers  ask  to  take" 
part.       -  "  I 

,  The  Robert  Taft  Institute  of  Government  has  thfe  experience^  It 
has  the  reputation,,  and  it  has  the  expertise  to  build  a  more  effec- 
tive  program. 

The  proposed  Federal  trust  which  would  provide  matching  funds 
for  income  raised  annually  from  private  sources  would  enable  us  to 
enlarge  and  improve  our  effort  to  expand  understanding  of  political 
parties,  the  two-party  systemi  and  to  broaden  an  understanding  of 
the  nead  for  individual  participation.  The  need  for  education  on  the 
basios  of  our  political  system  is  compelling,  and  a  broadening  of 
ou^  wp.'k  would  benefit  the  entire  country, 

Thank  you,  Chairman, 

[The  prepareJlitatement  of  Miss  Chelstrom  follows:] 
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Marilyn  Chelstrami  Fresideat  ' 
The  labert  A,  Taft  Institute  ef 
lef srg 

<  iubEOOlittee  pn  ^ucatiyn 
Humaa  ReBeugees  Cgmittee.  U^  .S.  Senate 


Jmtiiuteof  QomHmeitt 


Thi  Robert  A,  Taft  InitlCute  fsf  Gpvemfflent.. was  established  In  1961 

In  amry  sf  the  lite.  Ohle  ienscer,  a§  the  second  projeet.of  The  Roberi  A.  Taft 

Mefflorlal  Feundatien.     The  fitst  projeet  of  Che  Feundatibn  was  The  Taft  Mefflorlal 

Bell  Tnver.      For  this  effort,  ever  $1  million  was  eontrlhuted  by  sany  friends 

of  Senator  Taft,    Fol Lowing  its  qoaplitlsn  and  dedication  In  IfSSj  the  Bell 

Tower  was  donacgd  ce  Che  Congress  of  the  United  Statess    Subiequentlyi  the 

Foundation  turned  ever  iCi  renaining  funds  of  1225,000  to  the  organizert  of 

The  Initltute  to  bigln  operatlniJ    The  Robert  A.  Taft  HeBorltl  FoHndation  wai 

then  "^dif  solved.  *  ^    '     .  .  ^ 

Taf  t  last i Cute  Origaoized  to_  Prods te  Edueation  on  "the  Fundmentals-of 
ABerlean  OoverMent  and  on  the  two-Par ty  Polittcal  Proeess 

The  purpeae  of  The  Robert  4^  Taft  Institute  of  Govemaent  is 'that' 
to  which  Senator  Taft  devoted  so  mueh  of  his  tlae  4id  talents namely  the 
underatandini  of y the  mesiing  of  a  free  soeiety  and  the.  forms  and  prinoiplea 
of  gevefninent  whleJ,  can  beit  preserve  and  forward  that  soeiety*    The  prograa 
is  coTOltted  to  educational  aetivitieg  alaed  at  develeping  better  underBtand- 
Ing  of  the  basic  principles  ef  the  Constitution,  of  the  tws-pffity  system,  of 
the  function  of  political  parties,  and  of  ievetnaeaCal  and  political  processes 
in  the  United  States*  .        /  . 

The  Institute  ia.  a  nonprofit,  "hlpartlsan  corporatidn  chartered 
under  Che  Board  of  Regents  of  c)ie  State  of  New  York,  ^ic  Is  elassif led  as  a  % 
JOl(c)(35  ofgahliatien,  exempt  "from  Federal  Income  case,  and=ag  a  publicly 
Bupported  organizpcion  under  seiatlon  170(b)  Cl)(A)<vi)  of  the    Internal  / 
Revenue  Service  Code. 
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;  •  ^  THE  ROBiRT  AuTAFT 

«    ,      ^     w  <^  JitstitHk  of  GommncMt 

Testiffleny  Given  by  .  ^  /  v  , 

^^ilyn  Chela  ErpQ   =  '  . 

Bsfbfs  SubQomlCCgt  Qn  £duCaCl6n  ■'■  ' 

'  Fage'-Z        i  •  ^      ^  _       ^  '  . 

the  H##d  ^  i 

Following  org -tnliatlon,  the  flrsE  Taft  InitltuEe  TetiiCees  InlClated 
"The  Flf Cy  Bcstes  Survey"       a  itudy  to  decemlne  whaE  laws  existed  on  ehe 
state  level  ts  gdlde  the  teaching  of  government  snd  policies  in  Che  elementary 
and  iedondary  schooli.    Whac  the  study  broughe  to  light ,  and  what  Is  even  mqra 
true  teday  than  it  was  then»  Is  that  tos  little  emphaili  la  placed  on  the  teach» 
In'^'  of  Che  principles  and  prQCeiSes  of  gove^niQinC  and  psllclss. 

'  DespiCe  Che  repucatlon  o£  Aaerican  democracy  as  che  msst  sutstandlng 
form  of  organized  sscletyp  ^ericans  face  the  posiible  loss^ or  decerlsratisn  of 
■  this  sdsC  precioua  asset  b'ecause  of  Che  prevailing  cyniclsn  and  widespread  un^ 
willingness  to  put  forth  the  effort  to^^elect  and  demand  Che  Hind  sf^leadership 
^d^iBOCracy  reqyicesi  ' 

.American  political  hlstofy  has  been  the  iCory  of  a  cwo-party  system 
in  action;  and  yet  many  people  have  little  understanding  qf  the  impQrtaace  of 
two  policical  parCieSp  having  relaCively  even  strength i  forming  our  basic 

political  arrangement       one  party  In  power  and  sne  parCy  in  oppoglclon. 

-  tj       -  • 

The  sise  and  complexity  of  modern  gov^rnnanC  has  left  many  people 

overvhelmed  with  feelinga  that  one  person  cannot  sake  a  difference. 

^oo  many  people  do  not  undersCand  that  Che  political  party  system' 

is  an  integral  part  oi  American  goverment  and  that  it.  Is  primarily  through 
.,Chis  syatsa  Chac  Individuals  can  esert  legitimate  Influence  upon  their  govern^ 

menC<    Thla  influefice  begins  at  the  local  level,,  where  the  single  voice  can  he 

haard^    However  it  is  here  Chac  most  peopli  fail  Co  mascer  Che  procedures  for  , 
: leleeclng  Chelr  represencacivegi  v 
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THE  ROiiRT  A  TAFT 


Before 
Pag^  3 

The  He 


Tea  tiaony  Given  by  ,  JftSiHiiiC  0/  GoUCmMfHt  i 

%uh^Qmmitx%m  on  Edueacien  ^  '        ^  ' 

Hueli  hs 1  been  said  and  wficfeen  about  6ht  decline  of  Ehe  two-parcy  ;  2S 
syacemi,  the  weakened  pel^ltleal  parcles,  the  laek  of  eitiien  partlQlpatien  in  \\ 
the  eiectdral  prepessp  but  Che  Werdi  afi  noc  always  fdlis^^fed  by  aetion  toward  | 
Qonsttuetlve  SQlutlens.  The"  need  tot  pdueation  on  the  bailcs  of  eur  politieal^ 
pr^Cjgaa  Is  cospelling.  .  ,    .  .  v^: 

j  The  Taft  InitlEuce's  political  education  responds  to  this  need"  ^ 

Prggraia  Dlreeted  Tswaid  Teachers     /    -  ,  « 

The  prqgraai  is  directed  toward  teachers  because  Chey  have  a  key  rol©'^ 
in  transmitting  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  proe^esses  of  American 
ioverraient  Co  the  next  genera cien.,  FurCheri  because  of  Ceachers'  grgaC 
Influence,  every,  dollar  spent  on  a  teacher  could  be  ftulElplied  many  times  when'i^ 
measured  by  Its  ultimate  effecc^  '  ^        ^  ' 

While  it  is  generally  assised  that  children  begin  Co  form  atCltwdi 
toward  governaenc  and  policies  during  the  eleaentary  school  years ,  and  that 
the  time  they  get  out  of  high  school  they  have  iCrong=  convictions  about  the 
Aaerican  defflocriitle  systea  and  a  flra  undergCandlng  of  how  t©  take  part  in  it 
effeccively  and  reiponslbly,  currenc  studleg  show  othervise,    '  "| 

For  liigttance,  Ic  Huas  hoped  Chat  pas  sage  of  legialatlon  enabling 
IS-year  olds  Co  vote  in  elections  would  nake  many" young  people. flock  Co  the 
polls.    They  die!  not*    With  a  turnout  of  only ^381  of  ^  eliglhk  voters  in 
the  197S  elections,  the  percencaie  for  Che  18  to  24  year  old  group  was  even  -"^A 

lower.    While  aany  from  this  group  are  vocal       and  visible       proaocing  "  ^ 

1 


V  4,  ^  *      *         .      "     .        T^^E  ROBERT  A. 

>  '  Before  Subcbimlttee  dh  Education    ,  ' 

Paie  4  ^  .  ^ 

^     ■      ,    .  .  '■     ^  /     ■■'  '  i 

^   FgBgram  Dlyg^eCed  Tsward  Teaeherg  -  oontlnuea 

specif Is  issuegt,  chay  fsll  te  carry  chelr  convicClQna  into  Che  bullae  box* 
They  siFmpiy  do  net  eennedC  Chelr  desire  to  do  Sdiaethlng  about  public  psllcy 
with  parclqlpaCion  In  pollcieal  prceesses^    (Thli  also  hslds  crue  for 'the 
general  public,    Seme  pteminent  elvlc,  business  and  InEeresC  group  leaders 
exert.  Individually  and  on  behalf  ef  their  organi^atloAgj  cofporatiens  or' 
s^grbupgp  great  efforc  to  Influ^Oftg  dsQlsions  Bade  by  e Lee ted  repregentatives 
f  ^"Sf^^5^  eouncilss'  state  legislatures  and  the  t&tlonal  Gsngress.    Hswevir,  a 
*  siailar  effort  Ig  not  put  into  a  basic  citiisen  reapbnsibilityt  searching 
put  an^\ selecting  the  representativeg  who  sak^^hdie  important  decisions.) 

\^e  probles  lies  wlth>.  the  Ceachinf  in  eleaentsry  and  secsndary 
seKpols,    WKlle  it  Bilght  be  espeegfd  that  our  AEerlean  dinobrstle  system  will 
be  taught  skllifully,  many  teachers  are  not  prepared  acadeaicslly  or  practl- 
cslly  to  teach  iovernment  classet.^    A  1978  Taft  gtudy  of  826  teachers,  eaeh 
one  teachini  politics  prioverisnent  in  elementary  ar^  gecohdsry  schoolgi  " 
revealg  that  241  had  never. taken  a  political  science  eourge;    M%  had  only  one 
,    or  two  such  courses  In  eollegei  and  many  were  naive  about  the  political  system^  ' 
.     It  Is  not.gurpriglng  then  that  young  people' cone  out  of  high  school  ■ 
lackihg  basic  political  knowledge,    InadequateLy  prepared  teacherg  cannot  be 
effective  in  educating  for  rSspbrisible  citizen  participation* 

The  Taft  ieBlnars  for  Teachers  respond  to, deeply  felt  needs  of 
teachers  themaelveg  for  more  political  background.    Many  are  searching  for 
ififoraatlpn  and  for  constructive  wayg  to  dlseusa  politics  and  ioverimint  with 
their  students.  «  "  « 

-  .  10/4/79 
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Btfari  SubeoBralttee  sn  Eduearlon 


,    THE  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 


The  Taft  Seminafa  fsfyTeachera  '      „  .  '  ^  :       „  ■ ; 

Tafc  Sealnars  are  rlgorsua  eouraes  in  psllcieal  icienee  and  pfcaetiea] 

X^oilCieH*    Cosponssred  by  universicias  and  GOlleies  and  offefini  graduate 

credit i  all  are  organized  te  wrry  out  che  follQwini  abjeGElveii 

1)  Develsp  greacer  underacandlng  and  appreclatldn  ef  che  baslG 
I    principles  of  che  United  States  Constituclsn, 


2)  De^velop  ireacer  underacanding  of  che  Aaerican  Cvs-parcy  sygtea 
and  che  esgential  rslei  of  che  Republican  and  DenQGratic  parties,/ 

3)  Develop  a  working  knowledge  of  i,he  prsc^saea  of  govertimenc* 

4)  EnQOurage  ceachers  to  use  Cheir  besC  ceaching  gkills,  ffiechadg. 
and  ertatlyit/  ts  Inatlll  in  their  students  underatandlni'and 

j  appreciation  of  the  Cundamentalg  of  ^emocfacy  and  the  United 

Scates  as  asfree  society.  -=  / 

5)  Help  ceaehirs  insEruGt  the'r  studenCi  more  effecClvely  concern^^ 
,  Ing  Ehe  princlplkg,  stfuatufe  and  funcCisns  of  governaent,  - 

che  twe-psfty  ayst^^  pdlltlcal  partlesg  and' pollElgs*  = 

J      6)  Help  ceaQhers  develsp  in  their  scidenta  strong  poaiclve  attitudes 
toward  political  responsibility ,  polities  and  polltleians.'' 

Tafc  Seffllnars  fun  cwo  or  thtee  weeks,  full  ciiaei  during  the  suiters  or  on 

12^  CP  11         rdays  during  che  sehepl '^f.ear,  -  ^  '      ;^  r 

The  Seminar  Dirgecor  ^  V  J'  -- 

Loeal  directors  are  che  key,  to  the  success;  of  t ho  Taft' Seslnars* 
Carefuliy  chosen  by  the  Taft  Institute,  the  ieslnarrDiriccor  Is  a  faouityK:> 
aeisber  of  the  sponsoring  Institution  who  has  readhed;  the  academic  leve3.^of 
aasQciate  or  full  p^^ofesser.    He  or  she  has  pelltleal  science  background  '  , 
and  practical  polltlGal  experlenee,  and  an  ability  Co  move  with  eaae  tandS    .  ' 
assurance  in  feoCh  academic  and  pelltical.- worlds*      '  -  ^ 
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THE  ROBEnr  A  TAFT 

hsiihik  of  (hnrrmmtl 


Ta f t  S gnlna r  G ut tl u  1 1 n e a 

Thy  tnstltUEt)  -NUpplius  cempf ehynsive  guldsllni^M  fi»r  developlngi 
eoordlnaElng  and  conduLEing  the  Toft  Semln.ir§,  and  monltarg  all  ntagos  ef 
planning  progroHHs  offering  help  whnrdyef  U  le  needed,     CQnElnuoua  re- 
Bvaluatlort  and  revision  of  Ehe  guidelines  nHsufes  seminar  managtfflenC  and 
yontenc  that  In  superior  In  qualicyi   Elmely,  and  felevanE  to  teacher  needs, 

tafE  Seminar  Top  tea 

Taft  Seminars  foeus  on  copies  Ehat  will  enhance  understanding  sf i 

1)  Prlnclplea  of  American  consElEuEional  govefitnient 

2)  Thfe  Ewfi-parEy  pystem:  whaE  IE  meang,  hew  It  eperaCeg, 

advantages  over  .single  party  and  mulEl-parcy  govefniBents 

3)  FuncEionSj  erganiiaElgn,  roles  of  the  Republican  and 

DenioeraEic  Partlei 

4)  SeleeEing  and  eleetlng  repreientaEives 

5)  Decision "making  In  local,  state,  national  legislatures 

6)  Role  and  respenslbilities  ef  elected  public  officlnlii 

7)  Lobbying  and  InteresE  greups  in  American  poliElcs 
B)  The  role  ef  a  free  press,  and  importantly 

9)  The  rele  of  the  individual  citlien 

Taf t_  Seminar  Faculty 

The  heart  of  all  Taft  Seminars  and  the  quality  that  makes  them  unique 
is  the  mnke-up  of  the  faculcy.    The  people.  Who  make  the  political  systea  In 
^erica  work,  teach  the  teachers.     In  a  typical  Taft  Seminar^  30  teachers  meet 
dally  for  t-yg  to- three  weeks  with  30  Republican  and  Democratic  parEy  leaderg, 
elected  officials,   lobbyists,  press  representatives,  and  Other  political 
pfrtctitionerB,  shnre  chelr  Insights  and  experiences,  and  explore  ways  iri  which 
teaehers  cnn  effectively  teach  their  government  classes  ^nd  help  their  students 
understand  their  Individual  responsibilities  In  self-government* 
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Taft  Semtnar  Fiiculty     crmt  Inupd 

Each  Taft  Seminar  is  arianleid  on  a  blparclsqn  basis,  and  speaktra 
are  tiVQnly  balanced  becweon  Republicans  and  Desocraci,    Leading  pslltlcal 
flgurgs^  who  have  served  on  Taft  FaculEleg  ten  er  ffiore  years,  are  Qklahssa 
Senater  Henry  Bellnon,  the  late  Minnesota  Senator  Hubert  Hufflphfey,  Indiana 
Governor  OEtB  Bnwen ^  forraer  Hlnngggta  Congressmen  Donald  F^aief  and  Clark 
MacOreger.     In  addition  to  Senator  Bellmon,  eufrent  memberi  Of  the  United 
Scaces  Senate  vho  have  participated  In  Taft  Ssslniira  include  i 

Dennis  DeConelnl  (D-Arli.)  James  J.  Exen  'CD-Neb.) 

David  Fryer  CD-Ark.)  Edward  Eerlnsky  <D-Heb.) 

Alan  Cranston  (0-Callf.)  Robert  Hsrgan  (D-N.C,) 

Gary  Hart  CD-Colo,)  Howard  H.  Het^enbauw  (Mhio) 

Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr,   (D-Del.)  David  L.  BOren  (D-Okla i )  ' 

Rlehard  Stone  CD-Fla.)  John       Chafee  (R-R,I/) 

-  Bamiel  Nunn  CD-Ga,)  Clalberne  Pell  (D-H.!.) 

Frank  Church  C^Idahp)    .  Howard  H,  Baker,  Jr.  CR-TinnO 

Blreh  Bayh  CB-Ind.)  Jaafles  R*  Sssssr  (D-Tenn,) 

Rlehard  C.  LugaE  CR-Ind,)  John  Tower  (R-Tex.) 

John  C.  Culver  CD-Iowa)  Jake  Oarn  CR^Utah) 

Naney  Kaiaebauffl' (R-^'     -  ^  Orfln  0.  Mflteh  (R-Utah) 

Robert  Dele  CR-Kan,)  Harry       Byrd,  Jr.  (I-Va.)  i 

Charles  HeC.  Hathias,  Jr.   (R-Md.)  John  W.  Warner  (R-Va.)  " 

Paul  S,  Sarbaneg  Cb-Hd,)  Henry  H*  Jaekson  Cl>"Wash.) 

David  Durenberger  (R-Hlnn.)  Jennings  Randelph  (D-W^Va,) 

Rudolph  E,  Bosehwlci  CR-Hlnn.)  Alan  Slapsen  CR-Wyo.) 

Thad  Cochran  CR-Hlii.)  Halcola  Wallop  CR-^^o.) 

In  any  one  year,  more  than  1,000  pQlltlcal  experts  become  members  sf 
Taft  Faculties.    Repreaented  will  be  50  -  60  United  States  Senaters  and 
Representatives,  50  governors  and  mayors,  140  itate  leglilators,  75  county  ^ 
and  local  officials,  and  soB^  130  Republican  and  Dstecratlc  party  leaders 
from  tfie  precinct  level  to  the  national  cpmitteeg. 
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Taf t  S.yglnar  Faciilty  continued 

The  pQllcleal  iciyntlsts,  who  serve  as  local  Taft  Sealnar  dlrgctori, 
prepare  the  tgacherg  fnr  the  segslons  wl£h  the  pollEleal  praetlt loners  with 
lecturQi,  readings,  questlana  and  diseuaslon.     The  h^lanee  between  Eheory  and 
praGtlce  opens  up  for  Ehe  teachers  areas  af  pglltlcal  inquiry  to  which  they 
would  norBialiy  h.ive  little  or  nq  aceesSi 
Taft '  Seailnar  Texts 

The  Taft  Inatituce  publlghes  the  ''Taft  Praetleal  Polltlcg"  series  ef 

beokldts,    Authors  chosen  are  political  experts  whoie  Intellectual  Interest  in 

politics  Is  eomplefnented  by  practical  experience,    Publieations  are  designed 

as  seslnar  texts  whleh  ean  be  re-used  by  teachers  In  their  own  elassreoms, 

Completed  at  this  time  are  the  following! 

"Constitutional  Government  in  the  Affle^loan  Setting" 
by  Richard  H.  Leaeh 

"The  R^epubl leans  and  the  D^ocracs  ^  Similarities  and  iDif f erences" 
by  Arthur  L.  Petersen  and  William  G,  Louthan 

■  =  "The  Politics  of  D-ilegate  Seleetlen" 
by  Donald  Bruee  Johnson 

'Vho  Votes  and  Why" 
^  by  Sehley  R.  Lyons  and  William  J,  HeCoy 

•'The  Use  ef  Polls  tn  Pelltleal  Caspalgns" 
by  Richard  0,  Smolka 

•'The  AmerlQan  Presldeney:  Myths  and  Realities" 
by  Harold  H»  Barger 

Near-future  additions  to  the  booklet  series  include  One  on  the 

cwo-party  syaceSf  a  second  on  teaching  Ideas  for  secondary  gchoolst  and  a  third 

©n  teaching  techniques  for  Creating  American  d^oeraey  In  elementary  sehools, 
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BefQte  iubeesolEtee  on  EducsCldn  jHStltutt  of  QoyCtmiCHt 

Page  9  '  ^ 

J^ggt  of  S^iinagB 

The  Isp'aet  ef  Eh#  Taft  SgmlnaFg  Is  ^ilihly  BlgnifieanE. 

EvaluaclQn  reporcs  confirm  Ehac  virtually  all  caaeheri  eatria  with 
deeper  knovlgdgg  sf  the  pollfleal  eyst^,  new  regpeet  fee  the  twe^party*' pr©'- 
qes8»  and  InvlgQraEgd  EO^lEsgnt  to  Cha  AmarlQan  system  and  to  their  Own  fOle 
as  teaehers,     This  has  loport  when  ons  eonsldgrs  chat  taashsra  can  only  trang^ 
sic  eo  students  %^afc  thay  theaselvsp  underatand, 

In  17  yeses  Of  operacisn,  TafE  Seminars  have  enhanced  pslitical 
Inslghtg  and  Instruction  Of  elese  to  12,000  teaehers  wha»  In  turn,  affect  the 
leaf^nlhg  and  lives  of  2  million  ysung  people  annually. 

Furthermere,  the  benefits  af  these  prsgrass  have  gone  far  taeysnd 
the  Ingtitute-s  firic  ebjeccive       cs  Increase  teachers-  underitanding. 
Wherever  conducted,  che  SeBlnars  radiate  palltica^  ayarenegg  Into  local 
anjiilCleSi    The  local  dlrtetBiTs  bsEdme  pslitlsai  esnsultants,  called  upon  by  ^ 
the  sedia»  schools,  and  civic  organlrhtiorisi  partlcipafclsn  In  local  politics 
Is  aotlva^tedi  the  seminar  directors  and  the  teachers  beco^  D^ocrat  and 
Hepublican  party  leaderii  soma  run  for, public  office;  radio  a&d  teieyision 
prograas  are  developed;  courses  on  practical  politics  are  added  at  high 
schools  and  at  collegeg  and  universitieg ;  research  is  conducted  on  aspects 
of  politics  and  dig geminated  through  Taft  pub 11 cat ions i  and  muchp  mich  more. 
It  is  hard  to  measure  che  extended  Ispact  on  teachers-  colleagues,  on 
aleBentary  and  secondary  school  students,  on  college  and  university  faculties 
and  students.  On  parents,'  and        the  ganersl  public- 
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Testlaony  Given  by  THE  nOHpnT  A  TAFT 

M«llyn  Chelatrom  ,  JftSlilUtC  pf  0pmitHtCitt 

Before  Subcammlt tee  on  Edueacidn  / 
Page  10  ' 

I^aet  pf  Seiainars  cdntlnued 

The  fDllowlng  comments  frora  teachefs  who  eofflpleted  1979  Taft 
Ssntnars  tlluatraEc  how  the  experience  literally  ehangGa  Che  lives  ef  Ehese 
whs  take  port. 

"My  nttlEude  EDvard  the  Ewo^party  iystem  arid  poliElcs  In  general 
hag  ehanged  for  the  beEter*     I  nOW  realize  the  impertanee  of  a 
sErong  Evo--party  systen  ...  and  the  Irapertanee  of  being  Involved 
In  the  pslittcal  process,,  ■ 

,,,MargQ  J.  Byerly,  Indiana  State  University, 

"  "I  plan  EP  the  opportunity  for  my  SEudenbi  to  aeeively 

parclelpate  In  polities  by  role-playing  In  slmulatians,  writing 
letters,  working  In  caispaigns,  attending  ffleetlngSi**" 
1  s  *  sWayne  BrunEj  George  WaihiiigEan  UniverslEy  ■ 

"The  sranlnAr  helps  one  undefitand  that  pollclclani  afe  people,  EOo*"^ 
...Jo  Ann  Steed,  Arkansas  State  UnlversiCy 

"I  had  previously  been  a  cynic  In  regard  to  parties..*  I  now  mueh 
better  appreciate  the  role  they  pla^i  especially  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  candidates,"  ,  °  • 

^-'Margaret  O^tnond,  Conneccicut  College 

"T  had  ej^perienced  a  sense  of  apathy  and  cynicism  slneo  Watergate. 
' ,  All  the  things  1  helieved  about  our  political  system'  had  been 

challenged' and  I  wasn't  sure  what  was  happening,  ..  These 
,  (policlclans)  reminded  me  that  the  system  does  worki  and  that 

talenEed  and  dedicated  people  still  serve  our  country  ..^  I  con 
pass' this  on  to  By  students, *' 

Charlotte  Bellahi  Northefn  Ariiona  UnlverslEy 

"Few  Indivrduals  realiie  what  the  Taft  Institute  realizesi  that' 
In  order  to  change  attitudes  toward  gaverfMent  one  has  to  begin 
at  the  grassroots.    And  what' better  influence  than  a  teacher." 

...Frances  Andahl «  Univeriity  of  lawa 

'*I  believe  Taft  Seminars  hold  America's  future,     it  they  cannot 
turn  voter  apathy  around,  nothing  will." 

. , fToffl  Cockerham,  Eagtern  Kentucky  University 

"Frankly,  I  thought  of  parties  as  'evils'  and  I've  made  a  180  degree 
turn."  \ 

, , , Joan  Keseckl^  University  of  Wiseoniin 
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3"""^"^  THEpOaenTA  TAFT 

Marilyn  Chglatr^  ^ 

Before  Subcsoffilctee  on  Eduqatlon  MSMl/fe  0/ ffmrmfOft 

Page  11  .  '  : 

j_^acjjf  S^lngfa  continued 

know  Vdry  llEtle  abquj  the  workings  of  the  tya^party  gyst^  — 
I  did  not  even  know  the  partita  have  reqently  deEllngd  In  strength, 
I  had  a  vagyii  feeling  'partliis'  were  crooked.    New  I  sme  there  are 
di^voted  polltlclani,  and  that  the  two-party  gyat^  Is  a  necesaary 
part  ef  our  deoDcratie  iystem."  '  ^ 

...Maliy  Siie  Hennlng,  SUNY  at  Albany 

"I  ffiugt  get  Involved  In  polities I  want  my  iCudentg  to  beeeme 
Involved  and  aware  Of  their  part  In  the  prOGesi," 

^^..Franels  Truinani  Unlverilty  of  Seranton 

"1  have  mory  eonfldenee  In  (my)  ability  to  field  quegtloni/oooraents 
ou  the 'systeffl. 

'    ...Robert  Nolan,  Rhode  Island  College 

i  " 

"1  'new  feel  that  ny  par tlcipaclon  In  polities  la  not  only  necessary 
but  can  be  benefloial*    I  never  felt  that  ay  participation  would 
make  a  differeriee*     I  do  now^"  ' 

..^Patricia  Green,  University  of  Seranton 

"I  have  easily  tripled  toy  knowledge  of  the  politics!  scene  and 
deffloeracy  in  general.     I  will  pass  en  ay  findings  to  ny  studenta." 

,**Gary  Peters Pepperdine  Unlversltys  Calif*  ' 

"I  feel  that  I  will  be  a  wore  realistic  librarian.    I  will  be  better 
.   informed  and  will  be  more  effective  In  dealing  with  students  and 
teachers.    One  eannot  nap  at  eomfortably  In  the  political  world 
alEor  this  course/' 

^^^Loulse  Baleh,  Unlyersity  of  Hlislssippi 

"I  teaeh  seeond  grade ^..Ne^t  year  I  do  plan  to  Incerperate  seme 
basle  Ideas  of  goyernment  in  my  elass*     It  Is  n^er  toe  early 
to  start,"        ^  V 

^^.Barbara  Chasteen,  Unlyersity  ef  Missouri  .. 

"The  sessions  have  made  me  reeensider  ny  vl^s  ef  the  two^^pirty 
systes  "  thinking  now  it  may  be  more  Important  than  I  previously 
thought."  "  ^ 

...Pavid  Duffey,  Rhode  Island  College 

"This  seminar  awakens  the^partlelpants  te  political  Inyolvsaent  and 
responsibility*    We  are  told  net , only  *how  to'  but  ^why  we'must' 
be  involved,     if  every  Taft  Ssnlnar  carries  thii  impact,  the 
effects . should  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  re^ 
suits  will  be  a  'gsverrmient  of,  byp  and  for  the  people'***" 

*** Joyce  Kosher,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
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THE  ROBERT  A.  TAH^ 

JmtilHle  of  Qmnmmt 


ImpacE  of  Sgffllnafs  eontlnued 

lE  Is  Llcaf  Ehst  all  ceachers  leave  Taft  Semlnari  with  improved 
knowledgi?  i    WlEh  grgatgr  auEhoricy  In  Chi  subject  arsa  of  pg^.iclcg  and 
gQVgrnmdnC ,  Chey  have  a  beCEef  chance  Co  saptuFC.  studencs*  acC€nCloni  Beyond 
this  I  the  teagherg  org  insrllled  wlch  an  eKClEement  absuE  Chg  Ways  for 
individuals  Co  be  effective  in  the  system,     Enchusiaim  ig  catchihg.     The  iapasc 
of  inspired  Eeachers ^sn  sEudenci'  lives  can  be  profound. 

TeacheFS  from  all  flfcy  gtacgg  have  paFEiElpaCed  In  381  prograsiS 
conducted  on  SI  college. and  university  campuses  In  39  states  and  in  the 
Dlitrlct  of  Columbia,'  Following  are  the  statesi 


Number  of 

Humbef 

Taft 

Taft 

State  . 

Institytes 

State 

Insclti 

Alabama 

6 

Misioyri 

5 

Ariiona 

11 

Nebraska 

5 

Arkansas 

3 

New  Hmpshlre 

1 

California 

25 

New  Jersey 

3 

Colorado  , 

4 

New  York 

39 

Connecticut 

6 

North  Carolina 

13 

Washington, p. C. 

11 

NoFch  Dakota 

1 

Florida 

1\ 

Ohio 

30 

Georgia 

6 

Oklahosa 

12 

Illinois 

6  ■ 

*  Pennsylvania 

^  19 

Indiana 

12 

Rhode  Island 

.8 

I-ova 

3 

South  Carolina 

7 

Kansas 

7 

Tennessee 

12 

Kentucky 

8 

Texas 

16 

Louisiana 

1 

Utah 

9 

Maryland 

4 

Virginia 

10 

Massachusetts 

k 

Wash ington 

6 

Michigan 

12 

West  Virginia 

11^ 

Minnesota 

16 

Wisconsin 

9  . 

Mlaalsglppl 

.  3 

Wyoming 

5 

Alaska,  Delaware «  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine ,  Montana,  Hew  MejElco,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  and  Vermont  have  yet  to  hOit  the  Taft  Seminars^ 
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Teacimsny  Given  by  .  JmUtutC  o[  QoVmmmt 

Marilyn  ChelsErQa  -  =   ^^=-_-^==.-=.=.==w.  ===  .    -  --== 

Bqforo  SubcdsoalCCoe  on  Educaelon  ' 
Page  13        °  ^  ■ 

Proppsal  for  gspanslon  gf  Taft  Palicleal  EducnElon 

Thg  Tfift  InsCituEe  has  made  an  tmpiflnC  en  psllcldal  education  and 
hai  Inspired  pesltlve  thinking       and  doing  --^-^dn  the  field  of  Anierican  two^ 
party  poHtiei.     It  hag  the  expertise  and  experlenee  Co  build  a  lasre  effeetlve 
progfam.     Enabling  the  InsttCuEe        brsaden  Che  work  it  ha§  Co  dace  carried 
out  iueceBsfully  on  a  relacivsly  small, gcale  could  beneflc  tlu  entire  country* 

It  la  he^e  proposed  Ehat  federal  support  of  $15,000,000  be  granttd 
to  establish  a  truat  fund  for  The  Robert  A,  Taft  Institute  of  Government,  whlah 
would  produge  Ineonie  to  Mtch  on  a  SO/SO  basis  all  tnQome  generaCed  annually 
by  Che  Taft  Xnatitute  from  private  sources. 

It  is  the  full  Intent  of  the  Trustees  and  Staff  of  the  Taft  Institute 
of  Goverrmenc  to  continue  the  viioroua  fund  raising  efforcs  which  have  made 
poaslble  a  gradual  increaae  in  the  Taft  prsgraa  since  iCi  beginning  in  1963 
(one  program;  l5D,,OaO  budget)  until  1979  (37  programs;  1800,000  budgetO  Over 
chese  yearg  more  than  $5t<nillion  dollars  have  been  raised  ehraugh  gifts  and  / 
grancg  Cfom  indivrdualgp  cofpsratlons  and  foundations*  " 

Tc  is  further  propoied  that  federal  funding  will  enable  the  taft 
Institute  Co  enlarge  and  iapfove  its  effort  Co  build  underitanding  of  the  two- 
parcy  system,  and  of  the  roles  of  political  parCles  in  sugtainlng  American 
denocracv  by: 

1)  Continuing  the  proven  Taft  Semlnsrs  to  help  more  teachers 
itsprove  eheir  understanding  of  the  American  political  aystew 
So  that  they  in  turn  will  he  better  prepared  to  develop  a 
co^itnent  among  young  people  to  participate  in  the  process. 

2)  Expanding  the  number,  adding  programi  in  gtatei  with  large 
populaClons  and  beginning  programs  in  states  not  holding  such 
s^inar  to  date.    The  Imediate  goal  is  50  annual  Taft  iemlnars*  ^ 
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THE  ROBEHT  A  TAFT 

jMSiiiuie  of  (mrrmm'fft 


FrspQaal  fog  Expan§lon  of  TaEc  PaliEleal  EdueaElen  continued 

3)  Enriching,  i^fengchgning  ant^  addlni  cq  |he  many  formi  of 
political  gducacion  gnanaCing  from  th€  TafE  Sgminars. 

4)  Cenducting  reggareh  0n  the  funsEleniYii  sf  peliclcal  partiesi 
providing  .tQtxms  for  exploring  haw  wgll  Cho/  pepfofffi  ag  primary 
pt^llclcal  Inscltutlons,  and  recoimendlng  ways  in  which  thsy  can 
be  sCrgngChengd,  realigned «  sr  rebuild  to  carry  out  Cheir  uniquf 
functions  In  ehe  ABerlcan  poIiciEal  system.  - 

^)  Ejcploring  and,  when  feasible^  inaugurating  effnrCi  Co  Cranifef 
■  chg  Tafc  Seminar  f oraat  ro  addtCional  audiences. 

6)  Transmitting  to  citizens  over  the  esuntfy,  through  publicationii 
nevsletCer§  and  other  media,  information  and  material  on  the 
Cwo^party  system  and  the  role  of  Che  Democratic  and  Republican 
Fart  leg.  . 

,  7)  Encouraging  citizens  over  the  country  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  in  self  goveriraent^ 

Aa  far  as  we  know,  no  dther  organisation  works  for  these  objectives. 

This  testimony  is  presenCed  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Robert  A.  Taft  Tnstitute  of  Government.  Their 
names  followi  " 


Thomas  R.  Shepardc  Jr. 
Chairman 

Harilyn  Chelatrom 
Pregidenc 

Hon^  Clark  HacOregor 
Vice  Chairman 


Hon,  Frank  Pace,  Jr. 
Vice  Chairman 


Lowell  Wadmsnd 
Vice  ChairiBan 


Former  Publisher,  LOOK  Hagaiine 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

(non  Trustee)  Chief  Operating  Officer 
New  York  City 

Vice  President,  United  Technoldgles 
Corporation,  Walhlngton,  Di  Ci 
(fsfmer  U^S.  Congfessman/Hlnnesota) 

Fresident,  InCernatiqnal  Executive 
Service  Corps,  Hew  York  City 

Senior  Partner,  White  4  Case 
*Mew  York  City  , 
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Jusiiiutc  0/  Qommimtt 


Board  &£  TruaCfei  continuiad 


Jgremlah  Hilbank 
Treaguf ef 

Rsis  Re id 
Seefetafy  ^ 

Harion  J,  Epley,  III 
Counsel 

Anng  L.  Armstrong 


Tbeodore  Brqphy 


Regd  Colesan 


KarL  Ellef 


Edward  J.  Ggrrlty,  Jr* 
Dr.  Jeang  J.  KirkpaErlek 

Wllliaffl  F.  May 

Hon k  JaneB  H,  n*Hara 

Dr.  Arthur  Petersen 
William  Wood  Frtnee 


Invostmant  Managem^nC^ 

New  York  City  ^ 

Vice  President  I  Squibb .CofpOfsEion 
Hew  York  ClEy 

ParEner,  White  h  Case 
Hew  York  City 

Formeif  UiBi  Afflbagaador  to  England 
Kingsville,  Texas 

Chairman  and  CEO,  General  Telephone 

and.  ElgEtronles,  SCamlofd,  CsnneetisuC  ,  . 

PresidenrT  Hadigon-Kipp  Corporation 
Hadiaoni  Wiasoiigln 

President  and  CEO,  Combined 
Cosmunlcatiohs,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Senior  Vice  Freaidont,  International  ^ 
Telephone  ai^d  Telegraph  Corporatloni 
New  York  City 

Dorothy  and  Thomas  Leavey  University 
Profeisor  in  the  Fotmdationl  of 
Ameriean  Freedon,  Georgetown  University^ 
Resident  Scholar,  Amefloan  Enterprise 
Inatitute,  Waahlngtsni 

Chairman  and  CEO,  American  Can  Company 
Greenwich,  Connect leu t 

Attorney,  Fatton,  Boggi  k  Blow.  - 

Waahington,  D*  C*  ^ 

(former  U^S>  Congresanan/Klohlgan) 

Ohio  Wea^eyan  Unlveralty 
Delaware,  Ohio 

President,  F-  H.  Prince  &  Co = ,  Inc * 
Chieago,  Illinois 
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THE  ROBEFIT  A  TAFT 

JifSiitNte  of  Qcvcrmmtt 


Bgflfd  sf  Tf usteea  cgntlnued 


Dr.  Lduty  T.  Rader 


The  University  sf  Virginia 
CharlQEtesvllle,  Virginia 


Hra<        Miindslph  Richardaon    Elgmgntary  and  High  Schssl  Educotor 

Mew  York  City 


Hon,  Terry  Sanford 


Hon^  Hary  Lsulse  Smlch 


Hen*  Rgbert  Taft,  Jr, 


Leon  J.  Weil 


Hon.  Wlllias  E>  Brssk 
<e3E  officio) 

Hon.  John  vmice 
effieis) 


FreBidenE,  Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
(former  DeEScraCle  Frepidencisl.  ^ 
candidaCg) 

FOFTser  Republican  Natlsnal  ChalFman 
Dea  Molnee,  Iowa 

TafE,  SCeCtlniua  h  Holllster 
Clnclnnacl,  Ohls  and  Waahlngteni  D.C. 
(fsrffler  U,S,  Senator/Ohio,  and  sen 
of  nan  fsr  whois  IngClcute  la  named.) 

General  Partner ,  Hersfeld  k  itarn 
Hew  York  City 

Chalrnan,  Republican  Hational 
CsiislEreei  Washington,  D.C^ 

Chaiifman,  DeBiOEraClq  Hational 
Cs^lttee,  Waghingten,  D.C. 


The  Robert  A*  Taft  Inacltute  of  GdvernDont 
420  Lexington  Avenue 
Hew  York,  Hew  York  10017 
(212)  682-1530 
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Senator  PKhh.  Senator  Stanbrd? 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  simply  vvant  to.  say  I  regret  not  biding  hure  wh'-n  the  committee 
meeting  Htarted.  Thim  1  could  have  had  the  opportunity  to  greet 
Home  old  rriendH,  like  Bob  Taft,  who  was  my  geatmate  in  the 
Senate  (or  several  year^;  Jim  O'Ha.ra,  svith  whoni  I  served  in  the 
liouHu,  and  pr  course  my  prenent  colluague  in  the  Senate,  Henry 
Bellnion.  And  I  ani  well  aware  of  the  contributions  that  the  Taft 
Institute  has  made  throughout  the  country  in  civic  education  and 
teaching  realist inilly^ about  the  political  procesH.  So  I  enjoyed  hear- 
ing Mrs.  Chelntrom  discuss  that! 

I  understand  that  Barry  Uv^Ul water  w^as  here  also.  It  is  something 
of  a  tribute  tu  the  ability  oi'  Be nu tors  and  former  House  Members 
to  speak  very  quickly,  that  they  had  all  completed  their  statements 
before  this  Senator  was  able  to  arrive, 

I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  the  brevity  and  the  clarity  of  your 
statements. 

Senator  Pkij..  Thank  you.  Senntor  Stafford. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  on  ih.k.  mr  the  following  witnesses.  I  have 
said  repeatedly=and  I  have  sat  in  this  chair  (or  10  years  as  chair- 
man now=that  the  thing  that  goes  in  your  mind  is  not  what  is 
read  by  rt^e;  that  is  put  In  the  record,  and  we  study  it.  But  it  is  the 
One  or  twS  points  that  you  make  extemporaneously,  and  that  is 
why  we  have,  except  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  with  our  colleagues^ 
the  Ti^minute  rule,  with  those  bells  and  the  lights.  And  you  can  see 
that  those  who  are  more  experiencedj  such  as  the  Members  of 
Congress,  take  the  least  time.  And  I  would  invite  this  Jo  the  atten-' 
tion  of  all  of  you  who  will  be  following  this  panel,  ^ 

I  think  this  program  is  a  wonderful  one,  I  have  participated  in  It. 
It  is  truly  bipartisan  In  programing. J  notice  the  trustees^  I  think, 
are  predomirumtly  one  party,  but  the  important  thing  is  the  ettect 
of  it  in  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  completely  bipartisan 
and,  I  think,  very  good  indeed,  ^ 

I  would  invite  Mrs.  Chelstrom's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  speak- 
ing as  a  Democrat,  we  do  not  like  to.  be  cailed  the  Democrat  Party. 
We  really  prefer  to  be  called  the  Democratic  Party,  And  it  is  kind 
of  a  giveawtiy  when  we  are  called  the  Democrat  Party  about  the 
thinking  of  the  person  who  calls  us  a  Democrat  Party.  So  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  call  us  that 
(f.aughter.l 

Senator  Pkll,  And  as  I  say,  having  experienced  it  in  the  field,  it 
is^  truly  bipartisan  and  truly,  I  think,  a  great  program.  And  I  know 
what  joy  it  must  give  Senator  Taft  I  know  how  much  I  admired 
my  father,  who  was  a  much  lesser  statesman  than  was  he.  And  it 
must  give  much  joy  to  Senator  Taft  to  see  this  program  going  along 
the  way  it  is. 

Now,  I  have  a  couple  of™ 

Senntor  Stafford,  Mr.  Chalrnuin,  I  was  going  to  observe,  in  view 
of  your  comments  about  the  Democratic  Party,  that  maybe  the 
efforts  of  the  institute  should  be  called  ''Republicrat/'  fLaughterJ' 
^  Senator  Pell.  As  L  read  your  bill,  it.  is  a  marvelous  idea,  but  it^ 
both  authorises  and  appropriates  $15  million  in  the  Taft  Institute 
fund.  This  committee  cannot  authorize  and  appropriate,  but  the 
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legislation  implies  this.  Senator  Bollmon,  I  wonder  if  this  is  really 
what  it  means. 

Senator  Bellmon,  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  overitepped 
our  bounds  Avhen  we  said  "appropriated".  It  will  have  to  go 
through  the  appropriations  process.  And  as  m  inember  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  believe  I  can  say  with  some  safety  that 
at  least  on  the  Senate  side,  the  appropriation  will  follow. 

Now,  when  we  wrote  the  bUl,  interest  was  somewhat  less  than  it 
is  iiow.  We  have  in  here  $15  million.  That  would  produce  under 
present  interest  rates  some  %\fj  million  a  year.  So  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  the  full  $15  million,  but  I  believe  the  Taft  Institute,  as  I 
understand,  has  been  raising  about  $750,000  a  year,  with  a  project- 
ed budget  of  over  $1  million  in  the  coming  years.  Jt  wgis  our 
intention  to  try  to  match  that.  6o  I  would  not  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  can  get  the  full  $16  million,  but  I  believe  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Senate  side  will  look 
with  favor  on  a  sizable  appropriation. 

.  Senator  Pell,  And  it  should  really  be  a  fairly  inexpensive  pro- 
gram, because  I  know,  whereas  Senators  and  Congressmen  normal- 
ly accept  honorariums,  for  your  .program,  they  never  do— at  feast, 
.that  is  my  understanding.  And  I  think  for  the  dollars  spent,  you 
get  a  tremendous  impact.  I  really,  congr^atulate  you  on  It. 

Traditionally,  when  thisrsubcommittee  has  authorized  a  program 
as  a  memorial  to  an  individual,  it  specifies  that  there  will  be  no 
other  memorial,  and  this  would  be  the  sole  memoriali  to  avoid  a 
proliferation  of  programs.  Would  you  object  to  jae  addition  of  this 
provision  in- the  bill?  .  , 

Senator  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  at  alL 

Senator  Pell,  Senator  Taft?  ^ 

Senator  TAi**r,  There  is  no  other  memorial^  other  than  the  bell 
tower  which  I  mentioned,  which  is  already  the  property  of  the 
Congress.  That  was.  done  with  private  funds. 

Senator  Pell.  If  the  Federal  moneys  from  the  fund  match  pri- 
vate contributions,,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  for  the 
Taft  Institute  to  receive  the  {uW  $15  million  appropriation? 

Maybe  Mrs,  CHelstrom  could  answer  that.  - 
.  Senator  Bellmon.  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  was  intended  that  the 
$15  million  be  used  to  establish  a  trust  fundj^and  that  the  earnings 
on  the  trust  fund  would  go  to  the  inititute.  Therefore^  It  would  last 
indefinitely.  The  $15  million  would  generate  the  revenues  each 
year  which  the  private  sector  would  match. 

Senator  Pell,  If  it  was  welUinvested,  that  is. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Well,  I  assume  it  would  be  invested  in  Qoverm 
ment  securities,  and  that  is  about  as  good  as  you  can  do,  I  guess. 

Senator  Pell,  I  am  not  sure  the  trustees  would  want  to  invtst  it 
in  Government  securities. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  do  not  believe  the  funds  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  trustees  to  Invest.  \  . 

Senator  Pell.  That  would  be  loft  up  to  them  an  to  how  th-ay 
invested  it.  But  they  woula  not  be  mandated  to  put  it  in  Goviirn- 
ment  securities,  ^ 

Senator  Bellmon.  No.  I  believe  that  the  fund  would  simply  stay ' 
in  the  Treasury,  and  the  interest  would  go  to  the  trustees,  is  the 
way  we  intended  to  structure  the  bill 
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Senator  PeiX.  I  set!.  Thank  vou  very  much. 
^Senator  StafTord'^ 

Senator  BellmQn,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
connecUon  with  the  obBervation  that  thi^  is  truly  bipartisan,  that 
on  pagt*  7  fjf  the  prepared  teatimony  of  Mrs.  Chelstrom,  there  is  a 
list  of  MDrnbers  of  the  Senate  who  hav^e  served  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Taf't  Institute.  I  weat  through  and  added  up  the  number  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats^  There  are  15  Republicans,  and  21  Demo- 
grats,  plus  Harry  Byrd.  So  I  think  that  whether  they  intended  it  or 
not/they  did  succeed  In  a  pretty  ijood  bipartisan  mix. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  f-ompleteiy  agree  with  you  from  the  viewpoint  of 
programing,  and  as  I  said,  am  grateful  to  it  for  the  opportuiiitie^  it 
hiis  given  me  to  exchange  ideas  with  the  teachers  in  my  State, 

There  is  one  group  of  people  who  should  be  trained  in  this  way 
and  exposed  to  politics,  and  it  is  teachers,  because  they  have' the 
impact  on  the  next  generation,  as  Mrs.  Chelstrom  so  well  ex- 
pressed. . 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  mucli  indeed.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Bellmon.  Senator  Taft.  Congressman  O'Hara,  and  Mrs.  Chelstrom, 
for  being  with  us.        '  .  ^ 

Senator  Pkll.  Our  next  panel  is  from  the  American  Library . 
AHsociation/  Dr.  Charles  Churchwell,  university  librarian,  Washing- 
ton University  Libraries,  St,  Louis,  Mo,;  Dr,  Thomas^Galvin,  Schdol 
of  Library  and  Information  Science,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  &nd 
Ann  Turner,  librarian  at  the  Norwich  University  Library,  in  Nor- 
wich. Vt, 

Welcome,  library  panel.  I  remember  Dr.  Churchwell  when  he 
was  librarian  at  Brown  University:  I  remember  we  talked  on  the  ' 
telephone  a  couple  of  times.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here; 

I  also  want  to  extend  the  greetings  of  Senator  Eagleton,  who. 
wished  he  could  have  been  here  this  morning,  but  he  is  involved  in  ] 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and  hopes  to  join  Us  later.  But  I  know  of 
the  high  regard  that  Senator  Eagletofr  has  for  Dean  Churchwell, 
and  in  his  behalf,  I  welcome  you,  too.  .  - 

Dr,  Galvin?  »  _     '  " 

STATKMKNTH  OF  THOMAS  OALVIN,  J>KAN,  BCHOOL  OF  LU 
HHAUY  AND  INFORMATION  SCIFNCK.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTS^ 
lUlRCai?  CIIARLKH  (  IIL'R(:|IWKLL.  UNIVERSITY  LIBHA^RIAN, 
WASniN(m)N  UNIVERSITY  LIHRARIKH,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.^  AND 
ANN  TURNER,  MRRAHIAN.  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY,  NORWICH, 
VT.,  A  PANEL  . 

Dr.  Galvin,  Thank  you.  Senator  Pelh 

Senator  Pkll,  I  just  want  to  explain  how  these  lights  work.  The 
green  is  for  4  minutes;  the  yellow  is  a  minute;  and  then  the  red 
means  the  time  iS  tip,  so  that  vve  can  asrk  questions. 

Dr,  Galvin.  Thank  you,  Senntor. 

My  name  is'  Thomas  J,  Galvin,  I  am  dean  of  the  School  of 
Library  and  Information  Science  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  I  am  also  presLdent  of  the  American  Library  Association/Alio 
representing  the  American  Library  Association  are  Dr,  Charlei 
Churchwell,  dean  of  library  services,  Washington,  Universityt  St 
Louis.  Mo,,  and  Miss  Ann  Turner,  librarian' at  Norwich  University 
Library.  Northfield,  Vt. 


p  i  would  like  to,tak^this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 

^itHat  the  first  White  House  Conference      Library  and  Information 

^IBarvicei  will  take  place. about  1  month  fVom  now. 

|j5V  We  would  like  to  extend  our  deep  appreciation  *to  you*  Senator 

|:*Pell,  ifpr  your  vision  and  leadership  in  introducing' in  January  1973, 

yihe  initial  legiilation  calling  for  a  White  House  Cdnference. 

.^V;  •;  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  the  reduth- 

Ifjorizatlon  and  expansion  of  titles  II-A,  II-B,  and        of  the  Higher 

r  : Education  Act, 

The  Amertean  Library  Association  considers  the  continuation  bf 
l^  thiBse  programs  of  great  importance  to  all  types  of  libraries,  and  to 

the  quality  of  service  those  libraries  give  to  our  citizens. 
We  ajso  believe  that  feauthorizatibn  offers  s  timely  opportunity 
;  to  create  a  national  periodical  center,  to  restore  permiBstve*  status 

tory  language  for  preferential  telecommunicaAons  rates  fpr  librar- 
f^ies,  and  to  i  consider  the.  appropriate  placement  within  the  new 
jAe  part  men  t  of  Education  of  the  activities  now  administered  by  the 
;  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  in  relation  to  other 
g  nontraditional  learning  approaches,  and  in  relatioft  to  educational 
!  technology.  "  ,     .  *  ^ 

r  ^  Senator,  with  your  permission,  Ms.  Turner  would  like  to  speak  to 

title  II--Aj  and  I  would  like  to  then  speak  with  respect  to  title  II^B. 
r    Senator  Stafford.  Ms.  Turner,  before  you  begin,  Mr.  Chairman^ 

if  I  may^I  would  Just  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  as  a 
;  fellow  Vermonter  that  you  are  here.  A  week  ago  this  weekend,  I 

was  in  North  fie  Id  at  Norwich  University,  at  some  events  fhat  were 
:  ocourring  there. 

'  We  are  very  happy  to  have,  you  here.  I  know  that  you  have 
r  served  the  University  with  distinction  as  its  librarian,  so  your 
.  testimony  will  be  considered  very  valuable  by  this  subcommittee 
,  and  the  full  committee.  ^  ^ 

i  /Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  constraints  of  time  we  are  facing,  I 
vwould  ask  that  my  3-page  statement  that  I  have  be  made  a  part  of 
^  the  record  at  this  point  lii  the  hearing.  * 
-    Senator  Pell,  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
p.  FROM  THE  STATE  DF  VERMONT 

r   Senator  Stafford,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Ann  Turner,  fellow 
\  Virmon,ter  and  Norwich  University  librarian.  I  think  she  will  pro- 
vide interesting  testimony  on  the  way  in  which  title  11  has  had* 
^  wide  impact  in  Vermont  through  the  networking  of  our  college 
I  libraries.  . 

Many  years  ago  I  learned  that  the  library  is  the  heart  of  the 
college.  More  recently  I  have  learned,  that  our  libraries  are  in 
serious  difficulty  because  of  changed  circumstances. 

:  As  our  public  libraries  are  experiencing  parallel  troubles,  I  ho^e, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  address  the  growing  problems  of  library 

:  les  more  broadly  in  conjunction  with  the  November  White  House 
Conference  on  I^ibraries  and  Information  Services.  I  think  we  need 
tQ  focus,  hopefully  .^oon,  on  the  whole  national  library  system  and 
how  it  ought  to  functiont  and  in  this  regard  I  look  forward  to 

.  testimoriy  on  the  proposed  National  Periodicals  Center. 
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Just  2  days  ago  belbre  this  subcommittee,  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty s  president,  Father  Healy,  was  particularly  animated  on  the 
subject  ol  libraries,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  one  college  president*! 
annual  report  after  another,  the  state  of  the  library  is  singled  out 
ror  special  concern.  ' 

The  latest  shocker  from  my  home  State  appears  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermonts  fiscai  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981  legislative 
^  appropriation  request,  which  Indicatea  that  innation  has  had  a 
.^  greater  impact  upon  library  acquisition  costs  than  upon  any  other 
element  of  the  university's  budget.  Including  the  much^heralded 
energy  costs. 

Innation  has  caused  all  of  our  colleges  to  defer  atquisitions  and 
majiy  of  them  to  neglect  preservation.  The  effect  is  cumulative— 
fmd  mcreasmgly  crippling  for  learning,  teaching,  and  research, 
compounding  the  problem  of  inflation,  which  has  reached  the' 
point  that  subscriptjons  to  scientific  journals  now  commonly  exceed 
^im  per  year,  is  the  enormous  growth  in  the-number  of  books  and 
professional  journals.  -  .  \ 

I  hope  we  can  address  the  problems  of  two  different  kinds  of 
college  libraries  today.  " 

In  Vermont  we  have  mainly  small  college  libraries.  AH  of  them 
■  have  received  title  II  funds,  and  all  of  them  need  the  help  and 
more  of  it.  Our  appropriation  is  sirnply  inadequate. 

Our.  smaller  libraries  are  dependent  upon  the  resources  of  our 
research  libraries.  We  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  research  ^ 
iibraries  m  this  committer,  but  they       crucial  to  this  country's 
sgiuntific  effort  and  our.  knowledge  about  the  rest  of  the  world 
I  woulcj/  like  to  point  out  that  our  research  h'braries  have  not 
only  a  Fsrp-scale  version  of  the  same  problems  as  the  small  college 
libraries,  but  also  a  basically  distinct  problem  of  relatlvlly  recent 
origin.  Their  special  problem  is  that,  because  only  40,000  ^of  the-^ 
worlds  annual  production  of  500,000  books ^are  published  in  the  ' 
Unit^  btate^,  they  necessarily  buy^very  heavily  abroad;  for  exam^  ' 
pie,  btanford  University  uses  more  than  00  percent' of  Its  entire  = 
acquisitions  budget  for  Ibrf ign  materials,  while  Cornell  spends  40  " 
to  lA)  percent  of  its^ntire  book  budget  In  Western  Europe  - 

1  he  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and-Vates  of  inOBtlon  that  are  eveh 
higher  abroad  than  here  at  home;  for  example,  in  Britain  arg  i 
having  a  devastating  effect  upon  the  ability  of  our  research  librar-  ^^ 
les  to  perform  therr  function.  It  is  not  in  oiar  national  IhteAsttol 
have  tN*m  stop  subscribing  to  Soviet  or  German  scientific  publica-  S 
tions.  Yet  in  the  last  6  years  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar-^1 
^7  ^ff^®^  by  more  than  oO  percent  against  the  German  mark  I 

^e  did  not  have  this  problem  at  the  time  of  our  last  reauthoriza-^  - 
tipn,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  look,  at  the  problem  of  oUr  ? 
research  librarie&.  Th&,  nature  of  their  difficulties  is  one  of  the 
,  actors  that  leads  me  to  suggest  ftai  we  need  soon  to  consider  the  ^ 
future  of  uur  whole  national  library  system-or  nonsystem-so  1 
il  ^r.u'""        our  various. needs  efficiently  and  cost  effectively 
Mr,  thniri^in,  I  will^be  v^ry  interested  in  wh^t  our  witnesses  ^ 
will  have  to  say  about  these" concerns.  '  ^      *    ^  * 

Senator  Pkll.  Ms:  Turner?  *  - 
Ms.  TuHN^KR,  Thank  you.^eriatorltafTord.'^ 


-  I  am  here  today  to  demonstrate  the  need  to  retain  title  II-A  of 
^the  Higher  Education  Act  Although  my,  school  has  an  enrollment 
iof  fewer  than  1.500  itudents,  it%is  the  third  largest  of  20  cdllegee  in 
gVermont*  The  others  with  even  small  enrollments  are.  neverthe- 
J^leis,  important  institutions  of  higher  learning,  urgently  needed  by 
/-students  in  all  parts  of  the  State/  / 
r  In  the  United  States  today,  there  are  about  2,000  colleges  with 
r  fewer  than  2,500  students.  Each  one  of  these  colleges  plays  a  criti- 
;;:cal  role  in  the  education  of  our  ypung  men  ar  1  women.  In  these 
vsmali  colleges^  profeseors  have  an  ideal  teaching  and  learning  envi- 
yronment.  Whether  their  college  is  in  a  city  or  in  a  rural  area, 
/teachers  really  got  to  know  tliir  stud'jnts.  They  know  their  prob- 
|lems  and  their  needs,  and  they  can  inipart  their  knowledge  and 
J  philosophy  on  a  very  personal  basis.  The  students  themselves  are 
r ultimately  the  benefactors  of  a  genuinely  rewarding  academic  ex- 
rperience.  ; 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  these  small  colleges.  Although  the 
'  larger  universities  get  the  publicity  and  ban  boast  of  vast  research 
|facilities  vital  to^raduate  studies,  it  is  the  small  colleges  that 
Vcqmpriae  the  meyority  and  add  the  diversity  to  our  institutions  of 
highn^ducation, 

^  Many  of  these  smaller  institutions  have  Hevoted  and  generdus 
;  alumni,  Few*have  the  large  endowments*  the  expert  fundraisers,  or 
the  sponsored  research  pnojects  that  bring  in  money.  To  these 
colleges,  the  $5,000  originally  given  each  year  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  title  II'-A  was  extremely  important^  a  most  signifi- 
cant sum  of  money  in  the  operation  of  small  libraries. 
J  I  know  Vermont  college  libraries  the  best,  and  I  know  what  vital 
books  they  buy.  Johnson  Staterhas  built  up  its  music  caliection, 
Bennington  College  its  drama  cnllection,  Vermont  College  refer- 
ence books  for  its  nursing  program,  Middlebury  has  used  title  II-A 
grants  to  augment  its  American  literature  collection^  Lyndon  State 
its  books  on  meteorology,  Vermont  Technical  College  on  engineer- 
ingj  and  St,  Michaels  its  books  on  business  administration. 
"  You  will  npt^  that  each' school  has  a  difference  specialty  and  a 
speciarneed:  The  resource  materials  bought  by  one  particular  col- 
lege become  available  to  students  throughout  the  State  through  a 
^^Ibse  network  of  in^rlibrary  iMns, 

;  SmalUcoUege  librarians  have  found  that  the  large  universities  in 
other  States  are  no  longer  uniformly  generous  about  lending  their 
books  and  periodicals. 

Because  of  the  escalating  costs  of  materials,  postage,  and  staff 
salaries^  many  large  universities  now  charge  dearly  for  the  materi- 
als that  they  do  lend  to  smaller  colleges. 

Norwich  University  s  student  population  is  relatively  smalls  blit 
bur  professors  endeavor  to  provide  ^ch  student  with  a  quality 
Education.  Some  very  vital  reference  tools  are  now  so  expensive 
that  we  can  no  longer  afforJ^^them',  and  yet,  we  cannot  do  without 
them,  ^ 

For  example,  the  "Biological  Abstract,*'  an  indispensable  tool  for 
biology  majors,  now  costs  over  $1,000.  '^Chemical  Abstracts''' costs 
over  $3,000,  = 
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;  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  our  library  budget  ' 
on  one  area  of  study.  Our  students  traveroO  miles-one  way  to  usel 
these  texts  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

We  have  an  outstanding  Russian  lartguage  school,  and  we  arf^ 
very  proud  of  it  We  can  boast  of  having  Alexandr  Sob.henitsyn  as^ 
a  guest  lecturer  for  several  days,  long  before  he  appeared  at  Har-  : 
vard.  This  summer,  we  had  Alexander  Glnzberg  visit  us.  - 

The  Norwich  University  Russian  school  prepares  young  Ameri-" 
cans  for  positions  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the  State  Departmen^#^ 
and  in  the  Foreign  Service.  ^We  must  have  first-rate  materials  to  v 
work  with,  > 
.One  Russian  reference  set,  '*The  Soviet  EnCA^clopedia,-*  costs.$45.f 
per  volume,  and  so  far  is  up  to  20  volUfmes.  A  Spanish  encyclopedia^ 
that  we  bought  from  Spain  cost  over  $800.  ^  .>| 

In  order  to  meet  these  expenses*  we  h^ve  had  to  raise  our 
ition.  This  places  an  additional  burden  on  parentSr^aF^ieuiMly^ 
those' middla^income  families  who  are  not  eligible  for  financial  aid.¥ 

The  librarians  in  my  State  and  everywhere  are  particularly*^ 
proud  of  the  title  II  part  that  requires  college  administrators  tof 
maintain  effort.  By  that,  I  mean  they  must  demonstrate  their S 
current  budgets  for  all  library  purposes  and  for  library  materials'^ 
are  equal  to  their  average  expenditures.  Administrators  must  also 
guarantee  that  title  II-A  funding  is  being  spent'  for  stipulated- ! 
items  and  hot  for  typewriters,  audiovisual  equipment,  or  thg^foot- 
ball  t^am,  i 

We  also  recommend  that  maintenance-of-effort  provisions  be 
strengthened  to  permit  waivers  only  under  very  unusual  circum-  : 
stances. 

We  do  need  help  everywhere  that  we  can  get  it.  As  you  can  sea,.. J 
the  title  If  grants  have  had  a  cumulative  effect  which  have  been  .-, 
very  signincant,  ;  1 

I  urge  you  not  only  to  oxtend  title  II-A,  but  to  strengthen  the 
maintenance-of-effort  provision  and  to  ihcreasa'  the  authorization  i; 
for.  the  college  library  resources  grants  from  $6,000' to  $10,000. 
realize  that  the  econofny  is  tight.  However,  the  education  of  our 
young  people  and  the  encouragement  of  small  colleges  to  educate  <i 
them  properly  should  be,  I  think,  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  thei>'^ 
Congress  of  the  United  States/  -  i 

Thank  you.  ^  -ik 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  mijch,  "  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Turner  follows:]  -      .  J 
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■   \  ■  iCacemenC  sf  Ann  'Hir&er ' 

LtbEsrlan 

Horwleh  University,  Norchfleld,  Vytasnc 
*/•  .  faefore  the  ,  : 

SufacsoralCCee  sn  Edueatieng  AFtm  and  Husanlcies 

■I  .  ef  Ehe  '  -  :  - 

'  ~  on  r^auChOf  ii&ElBn  of  the  Hlglsf  BdusafclQR  Act 

I     '  '       =  Oetgbef  4^  1979  ' 

.         r     .     .  " 

^^v:       Ify  name  la  Ann  Tufner*    I  am  head  llbf avian  ef  the  Norwleh  University  Lib^eify 
|ia  Horthfield,  V6iaent#    I  an  here  today  to  demonstrate  the  need  to  retain  Title 
|lI=A  of  the  H^her  IdueatlOn  Aet. 

I^rl  ,.'-  Although  sy  gehool  has  an  enrollment  of  fever  than  1,500  students.  It  Is  the 

i'thivd  large  at  of  eweney  colleges  In  Ver^nt  ■    The'  others  with  even  sauiller  enroll^ 

IsMnCs  are,  nevertheloas ,  iBportanC  institutions  of  higher  learning,  urgently 

^  V '      ^    ■  ^  .  .  ^  "  . 

^'■saeded  by  students  in  all  ^arts  of  the  state, 

;>  ;      In  the  United  itatea  today  th(tre  are  about  2,000  colleges  with  fewer  than 
i  '  '  "  '  ''  ■ 

^'2|S0O  students^    Each  one  of  these  colleges  ^lays  a  aritlcal  role  in  the  eduaatlon 

our  youhg  men  and  women*    In  iBese  svll  gollegas,  professors  have  an  Ideal 

uashing  and  learning  envlfDnaenC,    Whether  their  college  Is  In  a  siC^t       in  a 

rural  area,  teachers  really  get  ts  know  their  students,.  They  know  their  probleai 

*  .       ^  ! 

and  Cheir  Qeeds,  and  tbi|y  can  Impart^ their  knowledge  and  philosophy  on  a  very 

. '  -  '  "         s  .  ,  '■ 

'^peraoaal  baala.    The  students  themselves  are  ultiisately  the  benefaetprs  of  a 
^genuinely ^rewarding  aesdeslq' experience,^  .  - 

Every  state  in  the  union  has  thise  snail  colleges.    Although  the.  larger 
f  t^lvef sitlei  get  |he  publicity  and  €an  Iboast  of  vast^research  facilities  vital 
'  CO  graduate  study,  It' is  the  ssall  colleges  that  coi^pflse  the  majority  and  add 
'  the  dlvarplty  to  our  instltucibna  of  hi^Hec'  educatidn. 

;  -     '^ny  of  these  smaller  'inatltuttdns  have  devoted  and  generous  aluml.  but  few 
have  the  large  endowBents ,  t^^^icpert  f und^raisers ,  or  the  sponsored  researeh 
'  pro j acta  that  bring  In  moneys    To  these  collegeB  the  $5,000  originally  given  each 
>^«ar  by,  the.lederal  goveraaant  under  Title  t%<^  was  extrenely  important «  a  ^st 
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signlficanC  sus  of  nsnoy  In  she  Qperaclon  of  small  llbrafifs.     I  knew  Verssjit 
cgllggg  llbraciea  eh€  besc,  and  I  know  what  vital  books  thoy  bought i  Johnson 
Scsce  hsi  bulle  up  Ici  suslg  eollgation.  Bennington  College        drama  csllectlon, 
V^rffionc  Cbilege  roforenco  bsoks  folf  Its  niifilng  ptsgrasi    Hlddl'sbue^  has  usod 
Ticls.  II-A  grants  ce  augndnC  ies  ^eEigan  llteracure  colleacloni  Lyndon  Stats  ■ 
Its  beoka  on  metefDlogy*  Vermont  Technical  Colloge  iES  booki  On  civil  ongineoringi  - 
Sc^  Michaals  lEs  books  on  admin is CraE ion ^ 

.  Vou  will  noEe  Ehat  each  sciVosl  has  a  dlffeteat  spsclalty  and  a  special  nci^d. 
("^though  t\iQ  rsssuree  sntepials  are  bosght  by  one  partleular  coLlegs,  ehey  beesme 
available^ cp  sEydenLs  Ehroughout  Eho  atatg  Ehfbugh  a  close  network' of  interlibravy 
loans.    Small-^csllegg  librarians  have  found  chat  the  l^rge  unlvorslEies  ore  no 
longer  uniformiy  generouo  about  lending  their  books  and  periodleals^    Because  of 
the  escalating  eosEs  of  Mterials,  postage,  an4.  staff  salaries,  many  large  univer- 
sities now  charge  .dearly  for  the  naEerlals' that  Ehay  do  lend  to  soaller  collegeB^  ^ 
Naturally i  their  pflaary  eoncern  Is  for  their  own  students  and  faculty*  a  con- 
sEituency  thaE  can  Dunber  upwards  of  40,000^ 

AlEhough  Norwich  University's  ^student  population  Is  relatlvqly  ssall,  our 
professofs  endeavor  t^' provide  each  ary^enc  with  a  qyality  educaeloni  Unfortu- 
nate Ly,  seme  ivery  VlEal  reference  tools  are  now  so  expensive  that  we  can  ns  longer 
afford  Ches^-and  yet  we  i^annot  do  without  them.    Takei  for  example,  Biological 
Abstracts,  an  indlsperisable  reference  tool  forblology  sajsrs  that  cssts  |1,0SQ 
a  i^%t/  Chemigal  Abstractji. coses  a  staggering^  |3,0D0  per  year.    We  Just  'can't 
afford  to  spend  a  large  portion  Of  qur  library  budget  on  one  area  Of  study,  io 
our  science  students  muse  travel  fifty  mileB  one  way  to  use  ehess  texts  at  the 
'UnlverslEy  of<.Veri^nt.    \  ^       .  ' 

Norwich  has  an  Butstandlng  Russian  language  school*  an4  we  are  very  proud  of-  T 
it.    We  can  boast  of  having  Alexander  golzhenlEsyn  as  a  guest  lecEuref  for  several 
days,  long  before  he  appeared  at  Harvard,  and  other  notables  Suct^  as  Al^iiander  ■ 
□Inxbsri  visit  eUr  school  during  the  sufleier  eonths.    The  Hoj^lch  University  Russian 


Sshosl.  preparfis  young  Anorlcans  for  pDalEleaa  In  th%  United' Naelo&Bi  In  the  itaCe  ^ 

■  '  \  '  '  ' 

DepartaenC,  and  la  Che  Foreign  Servlee-    Obviously  we  muiC  hsvo  first-rate  aat^^ 

ikls  is  work  irtth*     One  Ruislan  feferenee  aet.  The  SovteEEneyelopedlai  which  we 

Ea&nBfr  do  wlehout  ^  ssbCb  $45  per  voluse,  and  go  far  has  20  vsluffles^     It  is  che  Sase 

iflCh  fill  of  our  other  foreign  language  textg^     A  ipanlih  encyclpedla  aeti  for 

.  esaaplep  ^eata  IBQO^     In  ^^rder  Co  ffiset  expeaiea  aa  grist  ag  titese  have  become  In 

reeent  yearsp  we  have  hsd  to^  raise  diir  tuition  ^Ignitlcantly ,  thereby  placing  an 

''sddltisnal  burden  on  parents »  particularly  thoae  in  mlddle^lncome  fanllles  who  are 

•       '  .  ,  "        f  ^  "  ,  , 

^;  aet  eligible  for  financial  aid*  4 

In  average  tgrraa  the  price  of  bsoks  has  more  than  doubled  alnse  che  Htiher 
Wyeatlon  Act  wan  flrat  eaaeted  In  1963,  froa  17,63  to  119.30.    The  price  of 

'  periodleals  has  more  than  tripled,  froe  IS, 91  to.  §30,37  fer  the  average  subscription 

.10-1979^    These  eosc  lasreases  fsr  library  resoutEes  ar'e  sBpIe  juitlf loallsn  fnr  our 
reEOsendat Ion "that  the  ZI^A  college  library  granc  be  Inereaied  from  the  current 
|5»000  to.|10iOQO,for  eaeh  eligible  lastltutlon,  o 

Librarians  are  a  close-knit  group,  partlsula'rly  in  ay  state.    We  meet  St  the 

^•tfite  level  of  tea  ^and  knm/  one  anot^r  very  weil,^   He  ^Iso  meet  regularly  at  the 
regional  level  and  aaaually  ac  the  national  levell    Naturally,  we  .compare  notes, 
■adUeae  fact  we  all  agree  on  Is  that  one  of  the  best  featurea  of  Title  II-^A  la  the 
provision  requiring  cdllege  adalalstratorB  te  maintain  efforts.  By  that  I  mean  they 
■uaC^  de&onstf ute  thajE  thelr^curreat  budgettt  for.  all  library,  purposes  and  for 

^MlbFary  materlala  are  equai  to  thelr^average  expenditures  for  the  past  '   j  j^ars, 
Adalnistratora  sist  also  guarantee  that  Title  II^A  funding  la  being  ■pent  for 
ptipulated  items  that  support  llbfarj  growth,  rather  than  fnr  ni'V  typevrit^rs, 

.•udieylausi  equipment,  or  football  uniforms.    We  have  aethlng  against  football,' 
buc  «•  do  like  that  feature  of  Title  I1'>A< 

""^       Cur  rant  regulatioQa  allow  ceas  Id  arable  leeway  for  waivers  of  sal  a  t  en  ^   "e  Qf 
:*'aff6rt,  howvyar^    ^  reco^Hnd  that' Baisteaaace-of ^ef  f ert  provisions  be  Strf^ngth" 
eaad  te  panit  mlvert  only  uader  ^e'ry  unusual  clrcuaataviSiiK  ay^h  aa  theft,  > 


vandal ism.  fire,  flood p  earchquake,  ot  dther  beeurfenges  whleh  nay  tes  oEarlly 
reduea  the  Igvgl  of  yxpeadlcurss  for  library  ffisteiftals  and  coeal  llbifa.ry  purppsaRp 
Or  where  sush  an  osuurri^nca  feauleed  In  unuaually  high  ^gxppndlcurog.  ^ 

Ai.  you  know,  ehe.  iBsll  prlvaEg  Qdllqges  in  our  eountvy  arq  finding  It  V€ry 
dlffieulti  In  oan]|  casgs.  Impoialble,       oalnCaln  quality  pragraoi.     In  my  own 
SEato  of  VgrmonEf  Wlndhaa' Collggy  reeqncly  elpBid  Its  dosrs  for  good.  Bsnntngtan 
College,  one  of  Che  nOiC  preaelglous  liberal  arei  eollggei  in  Aaorica»  has  mads 

public \he  financial  problems  that  serloualy  threacen  les  continued  eKlsCencs. 

■f        -  •  -     ■  '  '  _  '  ^ 

Horwieh  s  neighbor,  ^Ooddard  College,  cited  by  Timg  laagailne  a  deeade  ago  as  ^otio 

.  of  the  top  ten  eoilggea  In  the  United  StaEis,  la  scruggllng  deiperately  .to^iurvlve. 

Even  our  taic^supported  sEate  oolleges  are  deeply  concerned  about  their  future  aa 

they  fliht  off  bankruptcy^  *  ^  ■    ''  '  ^ 

HDrutch  has  been  producing  great  meg "In  all  profeislona  and  ^In  all  wal^i  df 
life  for  160  years,  even"  though  the  golni  has  been  tough  at  times,  and  we  have  no 
Intention  of  quitting  now.    Nor  has  Hlddlebury,  St*  Michael's,  Trltiityi  or  any 
other  small  eollege  in  Vermont  ^haE  la  equally  proud  of  its  heritage -and . Its 
graduates.    ^     ,  . 

lut  we  do  need  help  wherever  we  tan  get  it,    Although  thi^  tl^k  grants  have 
been  saall^  the  cumulative  effect  has  bein  significant,  as  highlighted  in  an 
article  in  the  September  1979  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Academic  Llbrar ianshlpi 
"Title  ZZit^^A  BargAln  at  the  Prlcqs    A  Symposlufii^ 'We  have  supplied  copies  for 

membefs  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  would  recGSffiend  that  the  article  be  made  part 
of  thla  hearing teeord. 

In  coneluslon,  I  urge  you  not  only  to -eiitend  Title  Xl-A,  but  to  aCrengthen 
the  salntenanee^of^ef fort  provision  and  to  inerease  Che  authorization  for  the 
noilege  library  resourees  grants  from  IBtOOO  Co  SlOtOOO^     1  reallie  that  the 
economy  Is  tight,    However^  the  education  of  our  young  people  and  the  enesuragetnent 
of  small  colleges  to  educate  them  properly  ahoyld  be,  £  think,  a  natter  of  deep 
(iqncArn  to  the  Congress  of  the  UniEed  ita^es.    Thank  you^ 
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Title  Ila— A  Bargain  at  tht  Price: 


Contribu^^  by  Rkhard      Douibiity,  Rotan  B*  Ford, 
Ednimd  G.  HAmuD,  Jo^b  A,  lobil,  Jam^  L*  MulUn^ 
LawTHiet  E.  WflEaBder,  AlWn  SU^ni,  Aim  Timiif,^ 
Eubi  W^dhAm,  Mvid  H.  EymsB,  Jobn  ZImmlrBuii, 


An  offpHni  frefn  the  JdMniy  of  Anemic  Ubnrynihjp, 
1979  by  ihe  Jetinial  of  AoMc  Ubnriaiiihl^ 


ERIC 


,  620    '    '  ' 

Title  Ila— A  Bargain  at  the  Price: 
A  Sympdsium. 


RIshard  M.  Dougherty 

^ihn-Mt^ — — " 


1 1»  'Htk  lift  pfQinm  hu  pf evyed  flsMKisJ  saif  te 
libnjia  for  ever   n  yesfi<  Ai  U  le  ^it,  kgi^tgn 

tried  tfrfilve  ■  ytlte  Is  eve^Ndy,  tJiiif  fsUsirtBg  paUy, 
taiu*  Umt>liOnDRd  pnitke  of  k^iktivt  per'£  ^rsiUiii. 
Only  ifi  U)is  ^le.  prevy  jfi|  isscthJac  for  eve^b^y  ni  ib- 
proprtati  to  U»  nad,  Titlt  lU  rimdi  lave  prsvid^  IndUpta. 
Hbte  f  upport  to  ioiiitutioiu,  IncludiBf  tkoie  la  ^i£ff 
Tillt  lU  Hbo  oftmA  equal  Milmfis  te  ths  krpr  and  walUi^ 
r  ihitltutloBi  that  had  he  ur^t  nnangkl  Be^,  but^  tbtn 
theie  ifuUtuilena  atvfr  cjaimsi  to  bave  pra^ng  itiedi.  Th^ 
opb^  lubmitiad  appUatleiy  beaiyie  tl^^  qyaUj^  for  xhE 
.  fyndi.  In  rttroipeet,  the  faUuri  is  baM  awardi  on  demon-  _ 

iSituUeS!  ^  ne^sTirtid       net^n^dy       f^flSJ^  •  ^Jety  of^iy^  Ip  smiUtf  itwtitutioai,  as  «V 

The  liibod  of  iKe  96tii  Cenpss  ^rily  rtsmbki  the  eos- 
pfuional  spirit  tbat  ebaEDpion^  t&e  isEiaUy  erit nt^ 
iation  of  the  |9£0i,  Cenp^  nowinnts  to  ellsinate  ex^i^ 
thai  ar?  jiid^  peHfiral  to  natienal  priority,  apstlut 
the  fedenl  bydpt  u  bloats,  byt  «^  iybmil  that  quality 
edycatJoB  U  itill  In  the  natlena]  mter^t.  The  ntid  fer  luppefi 
ef  imall  eellep  libraria  wai  never  patsr.  ' 

Ail  i^nt  praidenu  rfprdteM  af  poHtial  afTitUtlQii  ha^ 
lypponed  ih^  leal  of  an  informed  dasnry  whkh  rtquiiit  a 


itrsni  spf n  libfafy  ^ttra.  Pffiidenl  Carter,  as  one  sf  our 
Eontributon  hstes,  Iw  bsn  quoted  is  felJo^ 
If  we  art  ie  tevt  an  ^M^and  infarmed  popubtlsn,  we  ncEd 
■  strong  f  nd  spt n  UbrmnF  lymis  lupported  by  a  connltted  ad^ 
flyniiintisn,  Wi  Hflsst  all  fera  r»i»i  of  qiallt^iducatlgn 
Tn  AmEria  and  i\sm  eur  libfarki.  We  Hnnot  nk  our  chiidrig 
Id  iarn  t^rsid  ind  take  iMy  theiF  books,  ■ 

Ironi^Uy,  the  Tille  lla  progiiia  may  have  b«n  so  nodest 
in  eentrasl  with  sioti  rurally  ruaded  prstranu  that  lU 
tinpblE  bcneliti  laay  have  been  overlook^.  Ubidriani.  too 
have  tend^  to  Uke  the  aniiual  Titie  lla  awardi  far  pinied' 


THe  Jounial  of  Aademy  Ubrarianihlpi  vol,  5^  no.  4,  p.  jst^lfg 
•  W  by  the  Jou  wl  of  Aadtsilc  UbririaniMp,  All  ritbti  f¥«ri*d. 


—  vaHety  of  wiyi.  .„««sr:  iiuuiyuoDi,  u 
empiiT!^  by  Mfdpr  Evers,  tbe  doUari  provided  essential 
support  sf  tesiccolketien  developsiint  arid  ier\4ca.  wher^ 
Jii  the  larpr  inititutionii  lueh  uSludmore  CoUefe.  the  rundt 
have  made  it  potiible  to  enrleh  programs  aiid  to  Aidlitete' 
partldpaUon  In  repoiiai  msurEe-tharing  pfopami.  Werean 
theie  the  goib  Gonpen  wanted  to  promote?  . 

ClMfiy,  Title  lla  fundi  have  been  most  Important  to  tlie 
imaljer  and  feeeni[y  aubliihed  soUefes,  The  funds  have  alto 
provided  budgetary  leveiage  throu^  the  matehing  rn^laii- 
issL  If  the  Tide  lla  propam  U  termlnaied,  m^ti  Oiaii  likely^ 
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E  ifMU  libnHft  will  iiiffcr  budgef  cut!  an  (he  Qtdst  of  10 
X  ptrSEni.  This  weuW  be  m  evert EonstquenSf.  ^rtieuUr- 
'*Sf  dyrint  ihU  f^riad  gf  lU^le  baak  budpii  end  ipinJiBg 

p^^^The  Title  lit  proinm  a  lUeeeH  mni  iwi  miui  edm 

ElA^  Cengfw  that  it  mffiii  continued  fui^lni  tvfn  inldit 
p]lhil  ptri^  of  raemi  eonKn^iiim,  Thii  prspim  ii  ■  btrpiih 
ttii  pmt,  Ii'i  a  thaint  t&i  ihe  profttiisn  ^  not  dfVoigd 
I'lBOfi  iiaie  comniuniaBlini  what  a  btr^in  H  rMU^  Kai  bten. 
^r^^We  bilifvt  ite  latisiony  ofTered  by  our  eaniributori  an 
«hetd  by  Ubmriiiu  throuthDui  tht  soyntry.  Ii  ii  ihe 
g^rapSMibiyiy  of  esllefe  ai^  Junior  eolkfg  Ubnriani  lo  i&- 
^'^rm  tMr  csnpiumen  of  how  TUli  lla  haa  NniHttd  tbEir 
ll  tibnry^  If  Ubnriani  fail  to  eonviKt  Confisi,  iten  they  bid 
g:  b«|er  be^ii  tbeotu^tr  what  ts  tell  faculty  and  itt^emi  when 
^  thf  biidi^  mm  be  paredi  ihat  ii— wImI  will  be  eut  f^om  nest 
^  yar^i  bosk  budiit. 

If  u  Qur  vkw  thai4he  THk  lla  profnm  ihe^ld  be  g¥€f^ 
1^ Muled  io^that  awaidi  afe  |nnt^  giily  to  iiiyiiituUena  in 
^Whlih  nee^  Ii  msit  demonitrible.  We  art  referrini  to  imail 


€oUepi  and  eoliep!  which  j^n  Iraditio^ly  deprive, 
tueh  ai  pRdomlfuifly  black  iehooif  in  the  louLh^tern  pari 
of  Eountryi  TTie  ImpQrlai^  of  the  mat£hini  provliiDf} 
ihsuld  not  be  overl^k^.  Conirgii  mii^re^n  eoru^er 
^  way|^  m  tJihien  the  auttchini  provitlon.= 

Htle  lla  fundi  ihdUld  no  Idnier  awards  to  largt r  msd^ 
tutioni.  Initeid  th^  fundi^lhould  be  Ui^  to  iKnas  tjt^ 
baiie  aw^fdi  to  only  thote  ishooU  that  qualify  on  vhe  biiia  of 
need.  A  buie  fnint  of  S).^  to  IJ.OOO  no  ion|ef  hat  the  pur- 
ehaiini  power  that  irdid  a  few  yan  ifo.  thli  eroiion  would 
be  ^!^Uy  offiet  Lf  ihe  bau^  f  nni4,were  doubkd  to  SI 

We  hope  that  i^deri  of  JAL  wiU  flnd  i^ane^todalea^ri- 
unem  of  tbe  eontribuion  beivi^daj  and  will  be  lufnEenUy 
motivated  to  ihan  their  esperienefi  with  ethen,  RtKnl  coni- 
nuBiatjoiy  witb  UbraHani  famiiur  with  the  conpitilafui 
ieeae  lad  ne  lo  ^^more  opdnuitie  ab^ui  the  protpeeu  of 
Tiiie  lla  fuadirig  than  I  wai  oaly  a  few  sonihi  ago.  Some 
Eonpsiinen  may  teiiseflable  to^iiuailqn  if  th^ 
are  eopviiieing.  ^r  aK  ii  itrang. 


Robert  B,  Ford 

ChitfUbratUm 
Medgar  Evtrs  CoUsge 
^ooklynt  N€W  York 


MedpiT  Even  ColleiB  U  a  iosauiiity'eoDfii  wjifa  mfstml 
^^bfoalayfate  proipanii  atabUibfld  in  1?70  to  lerve  paHku- 
k'  tariy  the  edueatioMl  nsdi  of  the  iwyfBts  of  eesml  Brook^ 
l^lyn,  SIkc  thii  coUeiB  ii  in  iti  i^th  yar  of  ejyiieisti  it  If . 
|<;i^Raidend  io  ^  a  developiiig  iutitutioq  thai  ^kf  to  io- 
yf  ttraae  tbe  nuabcr  df  prof^uonaJly  prw^r^  ^opk  in  ibt 
p|;iii!ieT  ei^  aa  well  u  atteisptiAg  to  htmk  the  ey^  ^  poverty 
ifld  muriiai  fe^lofi  bftwien  i^oflosleaiiy  and  ^yatioo^ 
>r  aHy  depfivid  penoaa  and  imtitytJofli  of  hig^  ii&miog.  lu 
rl-iialf  itrofigiy  ^Uevei  that  iMtitiiUoa  hu  an  impohaat 
^^sbiitribution  to  uke  is  ekvatiiis  qi^iy  of  life  the 
"-eeRtnd^r^klyii  eoBmuslty, 

|if  T^imiiiof!  of  Iba  Medpir  Even  CoP^  Ubn^  it  to 
^fadjflata  tMk  goal  by  pf  ovidiflg  a  varie^  of  pHst  and  Boaprisi 
lirnqureei  that  yndei^id  its  iwruciioHl  pfo^st  the 
gcollep  u  i^U  at  pfmjdifii  salsiilg  that  wiU  devebp  the 
^H^RU^iapp^neiadoh  for  ^uraj  henu^  aad  theif  apadty 
^for  eiiauvity;  rec^tioai  and  ietf<4EtiaLliiatloB  ai  i^e^ed 
^rihf  oi^b  achkveiaat  in  aniitic.  nyaial,  Uiamfy,  aod  dnsa^ 
itk  fofmi.  Thii  b  no  eaty  taik  in  thk  ^y  bf  thfiakiaf  btKlpu 
f  Hid  caaktirig  iB/latio&  It  why  dev^lsp^Bg  isatitiitioM 
%Mk^  Med^r  Even  ind  addltjeaal  uHtooee  from  thaf^enl 
p'goveniffleni  throuih  HEA  TtUe  lla  fiy^ 
jl  iThe  l^ial  queitJon  to  be  ^rsied  it  jiut  w^t  iapa^  If 
lany,  Title  lla  fyndini  hat  had  os  the  Mai^  Even  CoUefe 
i:Uhn/y.  la  a  wotd,  thn  Isipagt  hat  been  lubt^ntial.  Ovsr  the 
^/lait  teven  ywn,  the  Ubra^  hat  rfsived  1^.931  in  Titk  lU 
^HiAding.  It  hai  fhoaeii  to  utiiye  thit  non^  by  a^uring  37 


eduational  film  ihal  focia  on  nb^ctt  of  ipfdal  istefat  |o 
black  Aisriafli  at  8iU  at  other  audlov^ual  matcHali 
«t^  phoBoreesfdi,  s£dla;klti,  etc,)  tibat  have  ei^iided 
and  hi«dened  the  horuos'^  sur  fludesti,  Afieording  to  the 
Bslia  libmrian,'  th^  miterialt  an  aac»g  Ihe  mofi  popuUr 
and  haviiy  yi^  Itesa  Lb  the  osUe^oa^'^Ohyioyaiy,  the 
Ubnry  itafr  feeb  that  tMi  sos^  m  peB  ipmi  byt^  withoyi 
fi^ri^  fyadi^  thse  fadlil^i  woiild  have  Rsiaed  a  dras 
and  not  a  raUty, 

Eve^ae  It  awa^  of  the  fial  d^fkuhJs  that  the  sty  of 
New  York  baa  fmsd  In  rHni  yan.  Thit  pt^Wm  bMM 
acutely  fell  at  thf  ptiblk  colkge  and  ynii^nity  kvel  and 
ei^!a%  ia  the  tubara  of  nip^n  i^vioa  uader  which 
aca^ak  Ubtaria  aie  iybtyBod,  T^  avenp  eoet  of  Uhia^ 
hooka  aad  piriodiato  ooatiaua  lo  ttae  «Ath  no  end  is  d^t, . 
whUe  Ihe  ybrary  biidiet  eontifluef  to  tlow^  aak  to  an 
Incfedlbhr  nihsialmal  bveL  TUf  of  awterity  for  ' 

.  edy^tioiial  laiytytiDat  In  and  jibriris  la  paAkykr , 

.  is  Ukety  to  peiiiit  for  loae  ilae  to  cose.  The  ^int  It  that 
aademk  libfariap  a^dfOly  in  yoysg  and  devEjopiBg  e^ 
ie^  iiich  ai  Medpir  Everi,  wiU  ssd  aU  tte  i^!ftaptt  lh^ 
an  if  Kfvioei  aad  raoyfiea  a^  to  be  maiaUin^  at  a 
fap^bli  levii.  And  Titk  lla  fundii^  ihouki  ohvioyily  be 
duperaed  lo  the  graiirooti  Itvil  whefe  the  sij wity  of  Asefi< 
ani  aa  rap  the  bti^y,  eipeeiaUy  thoie  dUsnt  who  hai^ 
hjitoHally  been  denied  eqt^  fdyatioBal  opportyaitia. 


E  yWajiiH^tp,  SlpllMlLJf  tV7« 
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Edmund  Hamanit 

Cgiifgf  LibrQrim 
Suffolk  Univwrsity 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston 


"TMg  nmy  be  much  fst  to  trUmned 
fnm/ideFml  e^eaiiomtl  spendingi  but  I/k 
govfrmnint  ihotdd  not  be  jd  cmhss 
to  FtrhoveiSome  of  the  iem  with  ll." 


The  boiic  awiird  efS4.000  undEf  iNHillierEdualienAft  ^ 
Tllte  f  li— Colkfi  Library  Rieioyi^  PrspiB  u  pffiumsi 
lurilnai  ffsn  the  psnpmi'tm  ef  &7fidtni  to^ifBSMni  fof 

upon  inuU  eol|e|e  Ubnrii^  bewfrsf ,  b  nsiirifliflg,  Cai^f  r 
iws  tifiyt  in  wlUfh  ihs  3wftrd  bu  b^^lted  a  gsnfertiyn  of 
uf  bftR  ^Uefi  libn^s  and  siic  ef  iu  mtmbin  In  ^KftieuUf. 
Pint,  with  ftwiifrff  ncEiv^  m^i  tbt        feuf  f^ti^  ihE  . 
CsilEgi  Llbrin^  of  SuITuUe  Uniyinii^,  I^t^  la  dHrniswn 

with  ■  bosk  bydpt  iiiibliy  inuai!afil%,0^,l»  ^ 
bten  ihii  j6  tspn  tn  iffsUvt  pfoplm  sfbuyiBi  psrisdiata 
1^  inlerbform,  snAbling  |i  ml  fine  time  to  iSpAKl.  itf  iity/ 
vslune  hoidinp  ind  te  go^n^  i^iibc.  Siae^  '^i^  b  it  a 
preauuB!  in  an  inner  dt^jshooL  ibe  ^uUfUan  of  sutstantbl  ■- 
learning  ictOMfiei  in  ft  eempKi  fanii  hai  bso»  tfitntUl.  t 


pregram  wbleb  Tiile  IU  bai  madi  poislbk.  SECSnd,  iuflslk 
Univeriiiy  ihrsugh  i^pre^  borrowirg  sharii  lU  p^od»« 
ail  inih  ttn  et&r  ratnbiri  of  ihE  Fenvny  Ubnty  Coii>^ 
ioniunit  aeh  ^  wbkh  ilriva  is  eoQpWmtnt  the  hs^lnp  id 
the  otlsn.  Moit  sjf  thae  Ubraris  are  tU^bte  for  Tiili  lU 
B\nrdi  of  a  ilmilar  ajnounl,  "^e  i^cei  of  tbii  mmwM  li 
snildirably  mapiin^i  therifore,  by  ihiiesa^rati^as^oiu 
rsuliing  In  benefiii  whkh  rEprtieati  lonie  multlpk  of  tst- 
t»ii€  S4,000i  It  f  houid  be  psinitd  eu|  that  the  Colitie  Lib^^J 
Riseur^  PrQgram  U  iimple  Is  administEr,  and  |he  eril^ea 
of  tUgibiiiljr  li  slraiihtferwird^  Theri  may  be  much  fat  to  b< 
irimnKd  from  ftderal  iduailonai  iptRdingt  but  the  iovent^ 
ment  ihould  not  be  to  ^rEleia  ai  iO  f^MOue  loise  the  leio 
wiih  it. 


What  is  needid  is  a  ^st&n  which  recQg^gm  thst  som§ 
inrtttuthfU  hsv€  s  greater  t^edjhtm  others  /or  ih^  : 
^spport,  Thm  Is  m  eyUeru^  that  arty  Mrious  effort  ; 
has  be&i  mad§  to         s  nieihodfor  ov&hsu^g  <Aff 
program    order  to  deai  with  lAf  sUtmtlon  ratiom^u  f 


Director  of  the  Ubraryl  Learning  Center 
Uniwsity  of  Wisconsin^  Parksidt 


The  Ubrafy/  L^nung  Cenitr  al  the  Univeniiy  of  Wueon* 
tin— ParlEiide  annet  lEate  that  iu  budpi  iHli  be  leve^ly 
srippiid  by  tht elimination  of  HEATiae  lUir&nti/iui  AElt^r  i 
ii  ii  an  ifmitution  whoie  rtiotirgit  art  is  plcniiful  Ibat  Ibeic 

--  fundi  wf  n  not  be  miiiidi  The  aaniuiJ  pant  Mi  been  judldout< 
ly  ipeiit  10  iniprsye  the  qualily.of  the  eol^tioa  and  ill  iUmi« 
nation  wISt  obviouily  be  milled^  To  beiier  underitaAd  ih!i 
itiuaiiDn,  ioms  hiitorfoai  baekpe^ad  ii  nesaary. 

The  UhlvefUty  of  WiKoniiii^ — Parluide  ii  a  ralatlvf  ly  new 
campua  of  the  University  of  Wiicosin  ayitem.  Tte  iailJiy^'^ 

'  lion  wai  authorii^  by  a  1I6S  legiaiative  act  and  opei^  jti 
doOri  in  1969,  Loeated  in  the  uryba^ii^uf trial  corridor  of . 
lOUtheaiterQ  WiieDniin,  iti  many  prapami  have  been  de- 
lignfd  to  ro^ui  on  the  Inlerrekted  toek).  teonoDie^  sli^^ 
lionai,  envirenmenlali  (^lilioal,  and  eullural  eensmi  which 
asEompany  ^fc  in  an  Ufban^indiuirial  locifiy- 


At  k  of  the  esteniive  f  ffori  In  the  arly  yiuii  to  build ' 
a  eolation  of  maieriali  iipldly,  a  itparate  govtmsieat 
dKumentidepartsient  ««i  stabUf  Thii  unit  wm  ^b^ugsd 
with  developing  a  soUeeU^  ojNidsusenti  vhkh  would  lerve 
the  aesii  of  k  burgeoning  iMtitytloB,  ^ 

Uafortunateiyi  It  sot  pouibk  for  |he  Ubrary  lo  bslme  < 
a  depsiltory  flage  no  tu^h  dalpitioai  were  aviUablei  Tbe^ 
MiKisr  of  Ubranei  had  eaicmiye  db^uuloBi  with  vmrioiB 
admiiutlfaloii  al  tlie  Oovem^nt  Printiag  Qifm  and 
gqtiat^  a  i^ialmrnijlemeBt^  The  unlvertiiy  waideelarEda ' 
ipHieial  depbiltory,  ThU  dai^tian  would  ailow  iIk  hbnryj 
Id  obiain  a  dlMOUBi  of  absuilS  percent  on  all  ileiAI.  E^uiUy^ 
importanl,  however,  wai  the  agiiemenl  whkh  allowed  the , 
library  to  pUo^  iiai^ing  orden  in  the  same  manner  in  wfeiefi  a , 
dEpNstitory  lequeiii  and  revives  Item  numben  oa  aa  o^i^ing ' 
teiii^  iOi  evin  thou^  tf^  Ubraiy  had  to  pay  for  iti'd^* 
.         /  . 

Ob  JaunHl  of  Aadsmie  LibnniBihip,  Si|^gjEhir  IfTI 
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^l^na,  fist  enfy  sould  tfaey  be  sbuiKd^t  ■  dueounl  bui  the 
g^tiFAki  COM  sf  ordcnng  dasuminU  wu  beld  l^in  k^eluti 
^oiiiiliBiiiiL  "nil  deiitniUgn  h  t  iptcUl  dfpotltory  wm*  nai 
pjBBBfmlly  avftilabk  ts  libfaria  ind  Btlitf  iMtiiuiioM.  Corre- 
l^^i^ndeiiei  with  ths  iup^oubdc m  ef  Docu^mi  indicsia 
^tbftW  ifl  addiiiAn  \o  UW^Pirkiidf,  enly  sk  ^i^r  lueta  de- 
pilpatidB  inb  mAd€  m  Ibe  eeuntryi 

^  Iq  About  i^den  wiU  re€iU,  the  Nixsn  adffijuiifvtisi} 
^ideiUcd  l5  SAke  H^^nl  shan^  in  optnUeu]  pr&sdwa 
g^lod  poti^  ftt  the  OPO^-bU  dsi^ed  to  1^1  the  bufau  qui  q( 
J:,tte  rid  and  itart  it  openiirti  in  the  bl^k,  Qm  af  tbe  Tifit 
pdfdildiB  to.  bf  aadi  wu  Uit  eUmiflaUQii  of  ib«  hybt^  s^'^ 
g^ipedftJ  dspscfle^''  u  a  neoinlzed  aitiofy.  WhJk  ihg  U 
g'^fkadi  Ubjify  wtm  ihfeu|h  th#  sstiQU  ef  dUpuiwi  the 
||;^ciai&n«  «  i^Ui^  that  ii  wouJd  be  impg^ibls  to  make  a 
If  ttfsiii  a^Oiint  for  two  iiutitutioni  naiisnwide. 

The  belt  Wi'hopid  to  obtain  wai  a  lU^t  ^tponem^nt  of 
^^Jha  achedui^  dun^ovir,  Thii  would  aUow  ui  to  r^ew  the 
^k:9<tuatif»  and  daddt  bow  many  doeumeiiti  we  iv'Otiy  pur^ 
^^^hue  ai^  K|  up  pfooid^^  for  ialtktin{  Ibt  for  tl^m. 
I^^ffteed  at  the  tame  Uik  ^qth.  th^  firit  iM^ilfiKI!t  of  bydiet 
1^  f^fCKhiaent  on'  cimpu,  we  wen  looking  at  our  uter^b 
^  buditt  with  i  vtry  miiml  eye,  Wt  eiiimated.lhat  the  eoit  of 
l^^js^tinuini  to  aequiri  the  docuseeli  ^  bad  bmn  reaving 
|,wb^ld  be  an  additional  SI^OOO  to  $6,000^        figure  rtp^ 

*ntrMl  Jhp  amfliini  nf  mnfie^  lavcJ  an  ilw  dia^yni  we  had 
^^b|eEn  e^'oying^  h  wm  a  iatunl  ite  p  for  u  to  dside  to  itl  a^t 
p:eMr  Tit Ic  Ila  moniy  for  that  purpote. 

In  the  next  rewy^ri,  the  Ubnry  initnictloe  pro^m 

to  dcvek^  in  j^tudenU  a  peaier  ability  to  lUe  dKumtnti  u  an 
«]i  jin^rtant  wui^  of  inTomation  PHiei  eontlni^  to  ruti 


deraaad  inef^Kd^but  the  bud|ft  did  hot^  In  i9?S,  we 
decided  to  put  our  moni^  Ints  tli^  CIS  and  ABl  eoU^tJnu  af 
in  sliimatlv^  to  hard  eepy.  At  the  time,  it  mlb^rgd  lii  to 
ingfeue  our  egv^nfet  improve  mmms  dimiaatieiily  beauie 
of  the  Mitr  quaUty  of  the  irtdexing,  and  redu^  imM,  Our 
annuaJ  HtW  f la  pam  haf  regukriy  been  applkd  toward  the 
pufchaM  ef  thsK  maicfUli, 

Should  tM  federal  ^vtTBfflem  aboUih  thii  i^ion  of  the 
Highef  iduaKtion  Aet,  t^U  fedi^  CIS  and/  or  ASI  eoyer< 
age  or  even  sk\m\  ouf  fubieHpfldnil  Of  courie  not,  Ironbsh 
iy,  we  aiinnt  "affdrd'*  to  do  lo.  We  SRaiidy  eould  not 
purchaie  the  aaferkli  in  hard  €Opy;  And  ywl^  deiund  exbti 
and  ue  eontinua  to  lwn*K.  WtAi  wiU  wt  do  Ihc^l  Quitt 
lispty,'  m  will  mtml  nofe  iourMl  Utlet  or  puf^haie Jewer 
nonogfaphi, 

It  ii  tlui  there  ix  pnenl  agrsment  tlut  Titte  Ilaiof  ^ 
HEA  if  lorily  iii  oeeU  of  rsviHon^  It  d^  ism,  however,  that 
iimply  lapping  the  pro-am  ii  the  «ffong  appruch  in 
daling  with  the  problem,  Wlut  u  tMed  ii  a.iyilem  whleh 
rfEO^bs  i^t  tome  iiutituUoni  have  a  peater  ^d  than 
slhen  for  thli  luppori.  I'hefE  U  no  evidenei  that  any  ^Hou 
effort  hai  been  ^ade  to  deviae  a  ^thod  for  overhauUsg  the 
firs^aiS  In  order  to  dal  with  the  dtiiatlsn  ratloi^jy, 

It  wat  only  two  ymrt  ago  that  the  Ubnry  esmmunliy  flnaiiy 
eosvinoed  'the  f^tnl  governinent  is  ihoulder  fome  of  the 
-lapuMiUiUiy  fut  luiiilfijf  iMjor  rffletKh^uutituUoni  in  ~ 
maMlng  their  eoUeetioiU  more  asesiihle.  It  ieemi  quite  ironk 
thati  by  its  latent  aetlDn,  \hs  governsaent  la  pro^iflg  to  icrap 
a  prspam  whieh  helpi  prtpure  itiident<fehsbra  to  make  uae 
of  those  raarrb  €sU^oni  tue^tfuUy  and  profitAbiy, 


Direcior  of  Library  Senfices 
^3,.         indtaha  University  at  South  Bend 

(d  to  coUeethn  ^ioiufy  for  wmk- 

nemm  sad  attmnpt  to  Umn,  ^ 


Pufing  the  pajt  ymf  as       of  an  ovsmU  eot^i^  de- 
ffrVeiOpBent  fevtew  pytSi  isiyii  and  hiftory  iu^^  tpaiMlkfi 
^^:^^jae  from  t^  lioomifipon  ampui  ts  our  Bbwy  at  ladlans 
'Ufiivsn^iy  at  South  Bend  (lySB)  ts  review  our  hktsry  and 
¥y|niH|E^  holdisp  and  to.roeoiaiBend  It^ma  for  a^u^iion;^ 
the  iubjc^  ipedailsy'  am^  os  amps,  tt^  IVSB 
^ '  llbrify  ^a/f  eompartd  oof  hktor^  t^nd  myaif  ^Ulga  to 
Bsokj  /of  Culhgt  L^rsrtii  kai  a  UmI  s/B^fki  a/i  Muik 
"  puMiahed  by  Ihe  KatloMl  Au^ktiop  ^  Seh«ik  sf  Music. 
^.Wlth  oyr  @irris£iuffl  in        the  iubjoei  ipedaluti  ^viewed 
A  the  lify  aitd  Impeeiad  the  aetuaJ  hoidinp  on  the  ihetf.  They 
,V  then  EOffipiied  Uf&i  of  itess  whieh  should  be  added  ts  sur 
VcoUs^bii  to  stfeagthEii  it  further, 

7>e  only  poidble  wij  the  Uferanf  eotUd  MqwK  tlie  racom- 
^  id  iBateHay  wai  to  ute  our  TliJe  lU  grant,  AH  other 
f  wert  eOfAH^ttsf  f  o  other  Of  paRsenu  or  other  ft^nJ 


colletlon  divelopmeiit  afeas.  Siss  'niie  Ila  p^iit  sonici 
were  not  aUstted  by  the  aUoeatios  formida  fsr  ^h  d^an- 
mcnt,  the  library  wu  tms  to  tae  them  for  thii  purpoie,  Frss 
the  iisy  lubsitted  by  th^  iii^eet  ipeskliits^the  tibrmry  wu 
abk  to  purehaae,  amsnj  many  othen,  the  foljswlfig  titteii 
^^NOfflia  ^muth's  Raxth  ^ene  OrsuBett^s  The  Sum  e/His^ 
ioryi  Rsbert  W.  ^liBpMn'i  C^/  N^lMn.  Symphmlii. 
iMil  and  WilllaB  Pa  ton  Kefs,  Tht  Dsrk  Agfi, 

Although  tM  Htle  tia  pant  li  not  large,  jti  ekistergs  aUowi 
a  inuller  aodemk  Ubriry  ts  review  Its  eollfEUsn  ieriouily ' 
for  waknasa  and  attenpt  to  resedy  them,  ^ly  wilh  the 
eAntinuaiisii  sf  the  Tltk  Ila  fuMt  wilj  Ubraiftei  tuch  ai 
Indiana  Univiriity  it  South  EeM  be  abk  to  aequire  speriah 
tied  matfriali  t^t  cnrieh  their  hoidinpi 
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Liwrtnce  £.  Wikander 

Coih^e  LihFarian 
Wiiiiams  College 
Williamstown,  Afas^achwietts 


^MoMt  coileg^  Mbrarits 
eamtoi  offotd  the  buQury 
of  blanket  orders  or  spprov&i 
pknu.  They  Hvt  from  term  tt> 
term,  steering  &  course 
through  a  tmffow  choFmei 
moFked  by  curricuhim  buoys. 
A  Jacuky  reiirermth'  slgimis 
a  slackenhg  Merest; 
his  rephc^nent  wUi  make 
new  ond  Afferent  tUftm^s. 
Have  we  ev^  t/^  bmsk  b^ks 
/or  this  riew  eourse 
suddemfy  in  the  estsiog?'^ 


iiy  Tmly'  iboul  muricv  "  NcvciitKleii  il  i|  if  t  h*i  I  he  S^..000 
b^iiC  gfanl  undfr  HV  *L  114  (  Dlltgi  I  ibfarv  Kf^«iiiri^e\  h'fi)- 
grsm  li  ynly  t  V^ry  irruJI  frtCtHin  nf  iht  miiifriah  hudnet  of  i 
major  UdlVSnily  librer)  HawcvTr.  far  it  iht  uiher  f hd  «if  fhf 
higher  educAimn  ipc^tf  um,  that  ^ym  nia  <,  \  he  life  hlnod  of 
a  new  eallege  Of  twiMveir  tiJmffiuniiy  cnMcgt 

Whjt  dD#l  ii  mein  10  the  En|le|e  lihfsf'r '  I  ikmg  ftprs- 
.Mntitivf  the  #0  at  %a  initiluluinj  annualK  pnllsd  h\  Biiwdoin 
far  eemparible  fLBllliiei^  &  euHegf  has  I  MXJ  it  Udfhli  and  ha? 
^ ^l^iied  a  cqilfcnnn  -^f  MVl  (SnO  \.n|ume^  m  it*  HKI  vfaf< 
eiiiterKe  The  bydpt  for  !ibfar>  matefiali  vifif <  wtdf h  *!lh 
prggFams,  tie  .  bui  il  avefagei  S2()(),0QO,  a  h^tlt r  mca.«urf 
may  ihe  |23Q  expended  per  lludenj  >ir  the  LmiiMlur^  ^ 
^F^nl  driheeducalionai  budgf  t  Sm^f  the  fyl)  biiiL  grant  of 
$5,000  il  onJy  2^  per«ni  of  ihii  Ugurw.  w  *4»uld  appear 
FiLaliVily  inilgnincanl  Bui  the  Outiidfr  dr<£>  nnt  rfaUit  hriu 
lifilf  dtiC'TTliunarv  inc>tme  thefe  >n  'n  in^>iUji innn!  hrai^ 
budget 

More  than  hslf  at  hbrif>  income  i%  carmar  ked  for  un^ 
itnuaiiOfii"  p^riiidieal  llubic^'iplitini,  ihcrntT^rihips,  byline^ 
and  tcliiiliflc  i£fVicca,  abilracU,  indcjiei,  iLanding  afdefi  IC 
publiiheri'  tenci  nr  coLlecied  works,  anyihtris  iKai  ■  library  ii 
already  gbbgai^  to  buy  (ndt^d  ihtte  nbligitinni  uiually 
cnniinue  unhi  cancelled 

Moai  cgllege  libraries  cannal  afford  the  luxury  uf  biankei 
grdefi  or  approvil  plana  They  hve  frnm  icfm  ICS  lerrn, 
iteenng  a  cuyns  Ihf uUgh  a  narrow  Lhafiriel  rfuir ktd  by  Vui  f1- 
cylum  byoyi  A  faeully  riiifernFrii  lignaU  a  &lafkenir>g 
lif^ll,  bji  fi^plaSfTlgfii  wUI  fnaki"  new  and  dinerenl  Jf  mandl 
Havi  wf  fV^fi  ihc  baiic  bauki  I  r  ihii  new  cuuf^  luddefily  m 
the  caUilug? 

The  40  iif  ifi  pciiCMl  i'f  ih.f  hinii  rii«J((ei  i^t>!  rCiHaiiU  aiiei 
the  ayocatiun  for  i^Onttfiuaiiuni  hai  b^en  siliiti^  muit  ab- 
iorb  iiill  dihif  cOmpuliary  pUfthaHi  Afring^  roughly  ill 
□fder  of  pfidnly,  theu  are  M)  bimks  loj  fimfrve  and  Olhef 
reqiiired  reading,  {2}  basic  boQki  in  dlKipllnei  uf  cnur^i 
Rcw  to  the  coikgi,  O)  ntw  wofki,  fof  it>-&ailed  "currtnt 
awarenesi,"  thai  kstp  th€  fagulty  inforrned  nf  the  iateit 
Ftftargh,  (4)  A^tlnali  a  iUppufI  tefm  p«per^  and  hnnnfl 
thiiEi,  inidufBging  d«pef  indivtdual  f  xplO'ltinfi  of  a  topig, 
and  rinally  {5}  a  leJectiafi  ffofn  ths  myn^U  bouki  iKat  re- 
ineweri  iay  "iboyid  b4  tn  every  aeademit  library  ° 

What  thi  Titli  lla  grant  hai  done  ii  lu  permn  libranei  td 
rcaeh  upward  in  thi?i  pnufify  ^afe  T?ie  fi^rarv  ihaf  never 
izULlld  affQfd  fflgre  than  pfiufjt^  ] ,  rE^uifed  rtiidin^,  lTi^iv^ 
to  nUmbef  3,  faculty  developmEnt,  arid  \ii  On  h  ptrituttcd 
WlllLami  to  a  ludden  qppaflyniiy  tu  buy  the  ^"Vnlurni 
M  il^sian  etiilir'n  nf  T^,hi.^^  '..  ^^^^p.-nH  ■  ^M'^r.  -"1^  '  '  ^l??  V 
ilydiei  maUfiaii,  and  lo  build  youries  fof  i  nevv  tiefi^ni  in  a 
coil^ip  whieh  had  limits  iti  tdugatiDnaj  f^ffon  fof  I  ?5  yean 
tti  a  iin|ie  ieS  {nieliectiiai  rtaqUft^a  fQf  cyllurai  mitMutiOni 
arid  indepcndeni  Khniafi  ifi  a  SO^mile  fadiU*  Wept  5irichtd  by 
nUf  pyrchaae  of  the  {.'aiahtgi^  tiffifralf  r^f  thf  Bibiintheqiie 
Nalionale 

t  oSlfgi  budgets  rtiUit  is  tumpklf'd  I'^ng  hel.ii c  'he  ii^e,  ii.i 
evEn  EXIilf  nEf ,  nf  the  llbrai°y  rti'i!irre»  K'^^ant  i^known  Iliyiil 
eannoi  b?  f€€knned  mtn  the  budget,  and.  ^htn  grarstfd,  \\ 
te^iifriei  an  invaluabli:  addilion  the  imkil  diHretiiinafy 
clefneril  In  the  ca||e|e  library  budger 
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ikkini9rf  CSUs^  ii  in  undeririduste  e@Ileif  of  siightly 
Bierv  thmi  1.000  itudenti,  »  libfiry  collf«isn  of  260.006 
Yplusfi,  ind  m  current  icquiiiUBAi  bud|fi  gf  aver  1140.000: 
In  pititr  wDrdi,  it  »  nfiihfr  vtry  Urge  nor  very  inu]). 

sThc  Ubfsry  ii  i  mimNr  of  ihtC«piUl  Diitrat  Ubriry 
CoutmU  snf  of  New  Yerk  Sutt't  nine  esd^ralive  riiisni  ef 
,~RsfifiREc  ind  Rmareh  RiiQuroe!."  Mate  t^ii  ten  ytan 
■loimsmtef  Ubniiei  of  C^LC  agrt^  tfut  "rfioiirft 
i^Hn^  1  concf  pi  drumm^  in\s  Ihs  Ecr'i  of  IibrtfiBni  for 
deiadet.  wu  noloriiir  enough.  Timf  had  (ff  me  to  think  of 
silBiaiiBn  e/fimtUon.  After  iii  g&tcniivt  lurvey.  the  gotin^ 
€ifi  msoiNr  UbrAriei  ufHiertook  tu  bmhl  up  ih^ir  coUecuo^ 
Ib  the  ig^'upon  lubjtci  ireai  with  the  gusl  of  iffingth- 
tfyng^rsour^  in  the  ceuneil  rsglon  in  ■  Urply  nondypU- 
etiini  nunnir.  Title  He  btiif  grinii  iurned  oui  to  b^  Liitor- 
s^t  for  futh  'ong-finp  purpQte!. 

^kMaiore'i  u t&  wu  io  iirengthcn  iit  hsidinp  in  in,  Thii 
iTMt  pKrtieukrIyfeUeitduiauipiment  in  vtewof  tb^itrtflgth 
ef  the  ;^oliegg*i  irt  progniin,  earri^  gut  b^  in  art  dipanmeni 
of  over  B)  itudio  anii ts  and  an  hiitoriani  equaled  in  size  only 
kly  lha  EngUih  depanmtnt.  . 

i  am  keenly  ■wart  ojf  the  remark  nytde  by  Commiiiiofitr 
%o^t  duniig  thf  intermutidn  of  the  Febniary  1  Niw  York 
CHy  Unittd  Siaiei  Oifriee  of  Educatlgii  (USGE)  b^niig  that 
aayone  san  ^ily  eompib  liiij  and  wntt  repsm  of  what  grat 
tk^p  they  did  with  the  money.  Imifad  of  a  "liii",  I  lubmlt 
Uial  grmni  fundi  in^ittd  »ith  an  eye  to  dtveteping 
ngio»l  moufi^i  pre  in  no  way  "in^tetiyg",  mnd  become 
^p)p<i|rBbleedrKeptwllyi  if  iioi  in  n»gnitiKie,  io  theitrength^ 
•iuni^f^rffearEb^libknr^f^yrsi  granU.  AddiiipMlly,  the 
^eiitinustu  annual  altoatton  of  fundi  hai  rsuJted  in  long- 
iiflge  fundings  whJeh  denlei  the  argutnent  of  ^hirmeii' 
■dvanad  by  the  eommiilldKr  and  tbi  USOE,  made  pynuible 
oaly  by  looking  ai  a  ilngic  ytar's  gfant  in  a  vacuum.  Hk 
sBgang  grant  proiram  hai  already  ^omt  the  equivate  pt  of 
a  U0J$)6  to  SIO,MO  ii^nd  paid  out  in  annual  initallmEnii. 
It  bai  matebsi  the  income  of  what  woiild  have  to  hit  depend' 
fag  OB  iniereit  ntei,  §  ISO.OOO  is  175,0^  endows!  fund. 

Th^  wf  art  talking  about  quite  an  fffeetivt  propam  for 
«ffei}|$henih|  college  libraHet,  Inde^  ii  ii  the  Title  Ik 
progftni  which  hat  enabled  thii  rfiatively  young  eo!leg€  io 
itRngthen  iit  ic^olarly  appsratui  ihrough  retrotpestive  pui^ 
^huti  and  acquiuiion  of  aialogi  raiionne  mihoui  fetling 
guUly  about  depriving  underiraduatii  of  iheir  bnad^Mi^ 
^tter  need  I. 

.  Ubrary  hai  aUo  btntflted  from  Title  lla's  aiiractive 
featurai  lueh  u  the  iiainteunQe^f-^fTort  eUuie  and  tN  di^ 
ract  iariiting  approach. 

Tha  itaiernenii  of  the  UiOR  itaftbefori  the  Senaie  Com-, 
aytiea  on  ApprDpriaiiont ihai  ""increaiing  the  Federil  higher'^ 
ktM^Uon  i^poW  for  pikrtl  itudeni  aid  prognmi"!  can 
lubitltute  for  Title  Ila  ai¥  iheer  Alice-in-Wsnderland'.  Try 
them  on  your  owii  academie  adminiitntori  for  some  amuiing 
ra^ioni.  With  to  mueh  sbot<-gun  Hnandng  enunaiing  from 
Waahington  it  is  bad  enough  that  the  USOE  luidecidid  not  io 
luppon  what  ii  indeed  a  remarkably  cOit-effemive  program^ 
ind/vorie  that  it  ii  advanging  ipeciDUi  argun^nti  about  the 
pr^irim't  viliie: 

'U.S.  Gengmi^  Seni^.  Commiti«  on  Apprspfuiioni^  De«-^rt- 
Bianlf  of  Lab«r  mttd  H^llh.  t^ducaiion  and  Welfare  Ri  jie^ 
^pndci  Appfdpnalinng,  Vltsml  yaf  1979,  pan  J.  p,  49 


Alyilt  Skipsrt4^ 

Librarian 
Skidmore  CoUegi 
Saraioga  SprJng£,  New  YoFk 


"fi^eta  ii  is  ih€  Title  Ha 
progrwn  wM§h  has  ^mbied  this 
rekiivgfy  yomg  eoiffge  to  s^^gihen 
its  MdioUB'fy  epprn'ttAu  ifvough  « 
MtrQsptCiiv€  punheses  ^3  acquisition 
of  cstslgis  raisoimi  withoiit  feting 
guUty  about  depriving  undergraduates 
of  their  brmsd'ind'butter  netdM," 
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Ann  Ti^tntr 

tJbfariQn 

Norwich  Univ^^sily 
Nofihjleid,  Vermont 


"Ivi  a  sisu  as  snail  as  Vermoni  eaeh  colkg^  must  deveigp  Us  own 
^fcki  coikction^  atsd  shaf^e  them  wiih  its  mi^hbors.  In  thai  w^, 
stu^nts  !fa#i  i/vf  Off  stmU  campuses^  in  close  contaei  with  iheif 
im^hers,  and  still  havt  a  weaith  of  Feseareh  maieM  avaikbie.. .  *" 


NorwiEh  \im-''f\ity  it  ihe  ution'i  oklfit  prt^iu  miiiUry 
eall€|g  with  ■  E^nrqllmtni  nf  tboiu  I.^  men  ind  women 
•1^  U  lypiMl  of  ihf  nuny  iniAll  eolkpt  in  the  Umtwl  Siitei,  - 
SmsII,  privitf  cgilefri  in  i  jr  Ei.uniry  ii^  flnding  it  pafueulw 
ly.  di^i«u|i,  in  many  im^uibk,  to  in^inuiA  quality 
pthgnmM.  In  oat  stmts,  Wif^^n  Cslkgf  ftcentty  eteied  its 
doeri  fpr  good  Iknninftpn  Cell^f ,  a  pffiti^sui  Ubersl  iru 
cn|Ie|r,  hai  maJg  public  nnsrteial  prdblenis  tlu^  lenouily 


ihfMicn  iii  continued  e xjitsnce.  Nofwieh't  neij^bar,  God- 
dafd  CpUc^,  a  itruggiiflg  dciperatEly  to^iurvivc^iEven  oiir 
UxHuppartfd  itate  cotle^  ire  dte  ply  esn^nsd  ibdut  thfir 
ffliure,  ^ 

In  19^.  Title  Ila  provided  each  eotlege  and  univtrgjtyiB 
thi  eountry  with  •  grani  ef  53,000,  Although  !h€  flMngiai 
n^ds  of  iheie  miiiiuiipni  have  inertaied  enprmpiisly  in  the 
laii  d^de,  the  grahti  have  grown  imtilfr  each  year.  Thi 


**Tiik  iia  fsmds  were  used  eniireiy  topurehaM 
materielsfor  sfudeni  and/aeulty  use.  AO 
processing  eosts  w^  absorbed  by  ihe  c^ege 
budget,  We  emtba^  to  ^ed  Tiik  Ha  Junds 
beeause  the  iftftafionoFy  price  ofb^lts  has  £ut 
into  our  budget  to  such  an  estmi  that  eveiy 
penny  of  a^^tartee  we  receive  is  greatfy 
apprtciaied  and  conservaiivefy  used,  " 


EuIh  Windham 

Ubrarian 

Middie  Georgia  CoHege 
Coehrm,  Georgia 


In  1961,  when  wt  tesasie  aiiodaied  with  Middle  Qeotfii 
Colkiti  there  we^  350  ituderiti  enroUsI  and  the  ybmy 
repar^d  ^iKUini  1 4,0 1 4  velums  of  bsoki,  §8  phoney 
resordi,  32  fUmiiripi,  and  3  reeli  of  tnotion  picture  fllni, 
fflDit  immtdUtely  we  dUeovertd  that  many  of  the  voluiait 
wert  muhlpk  eopki,  nuny  had  b#en  loii,  and  the  laii^  ma* 
joHty  were  out  of  date,  A  building  and  devtlopment 
was  begun.  Fund!  made  aviikble  from  iny  and  all  louiis 
were  utlUzed.  Ivfii  aa,  we  ended  Ibf  year  with  actual  hokliRp 
of  14,216  vslumei,  149  phonQrssrdi,  60  nimitripi«  and  3 
motion  picfyre  r^ls.  - ; 

The  Gsllep  bepn  to  grow  and  riaehtd  an  avtrife  enfsU^ 
ment  of  930  In  1^.  Student  uie  of  the  library  had  inereaied 
from  12,272,  Is  33,132.  We  wtn  in  ihe  midst  of  a  buildlflf 
program  a^  entered  our  new  facilities  in  July  IMS.  The 
averap  enrollment  fall  qturter,  1^3  wai  1,300,  and  the  total 
circuliflon  for  the  year  w&s  61,31 1  valumei,  The  colleie  was 
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Titte  ill  gran!  fat  iht  eurrtnt  ishiMil  ycif  wtii  %iM  Vet 
during  ihe  t«il  len  yeiri  (he  Kvengc  cijii  nfs  Ubrary  biiuk  h#B 
mart  itun  dtiuhlrd.  Xht  yiiii  pfmxiiesl  iuhKnpiiiini  Ami 
librafy  iquiprnt ni  hsi  mutt  ihin  iriplfU 

filnw.  ind  lenic  vfry  excejleni  b©«ks  for  our  cotlcctiun  yf 
military  hiiionei.  Ht hniniisn  Collfp  hai  buili  up  lii  drirru 
sotlcEiidh.  Johition  -^Mfe.iii  mufic  eutleeiiyn.  Vsrmufti  CsN 
,  tsgc  refErf  n^f  boaki  for  iti  nurimg  prugrirn  Middlf  bury  Km 
tued  Titl€  Ms  irinti  lo  iiugmeni  iU  ArmriEiin  liitrityrs 
coltecltun.  Lyndun  HtAif  iti  buuki  »n  mEtiurylugy,  VEritisnt 
Tishnicai  CQii£piiibiiiiiiiancivil€ngiitecrinK,  Si  Miyhagl'i 
ill  booki  QT\  id  mtn  Hi  ft  linn, 

'  In  »eh  Mic.  ihs  |rint  monfy  hms  iignifl«nt!y  gnrielsd  ■ 
collep'i  ealleciiyn  ind  lui  «i  the  unis  iimt  helped  ail  ihf 
sihtr  goltepi  m  the  ttate,  iince  we  ihsr?  ane  anott^r'i 
r^yreti  through  misrlibrary  loani.  Whik  tht  whigh 
tj^  eotlegei  and  untvt nitiei  rieeiv^  ihii  year  might  *ttm 
imigniflcani  tp  •  univeriiiy  who^  innuat  budpi  t x^^i 
t  mJIUon  doitari.  it  wai  a  moit  wflcomg  tuppiement  tn  our 
i»ok  budgft  of  SJ2,M0. 

Tba  eurrtnt  trt nd  in  ^ueaiioit  ii  awiy  from  concentraiisn 
en  4  few  eIbhIc  iExtboDki.  Siudinii  are  ufpd  iu  u^  many 
•eufSi.  tQ  write  many  reMafeh  paperi.  TTiU  u,  ef  ceurK,  a 
nsfveinut  way  iu  add  lo  one'i  tiarc  of  knowi^ge  and 
srssden  one'i  uuiinyk  un  Life.  Hftwevf  r,  nnly  m  larfe  umvef ^ 
ijiiei  un  itudenti  obtain  a  litai  virieiy  of  reiaurcti. 


In  a  itaie  11  imalt  ai  Vermuni  tach  cullege  mull  dtvejap  iti 
u*h  ipeciat  colfeetioni  and  ihare  them  with  iti  neighbori  In 
thai  way,  itudenuean  live  nnimatl  campuisi.inelniecnniaei 
with  their  leaehf  ri,  and  liilt  have  a  wealth  uf  rei^Brch  material 
avaiUbif  to  them. 

In  ihe  prowled  federal  budget  for  t9S0-^l«  large reiearch 
lihrafiei  ar£  Kh^uled  iu  receive  mcreased  fuuding,  While  I 
have  ny  doubt  thai  the  n^i  of  reiearch  librariei  are  alio 
great,  the  imall  cglte^  tibrariei  do  not  ihare  il^ir  good 
fortune,  l^rp  rcfearch  hbrariet  ire  uicd  mainly  by  graduate 
itudenii,  ihOM^puriuing  maiter'i  ar^  d^oral  degreei.  TN 
avtra^  iiudeni  goiniiugnllege  in  Vennnnijuiicanno!  travel 
all  the  way  to  M  I  T:  or  Harvard  or  Vale  to  ui#  their  booki, 
and  he  really  ihouldn'i  have  to  if  we  eoniinue  to  Improve  our 
own  librariei. 

Small  coiie^i  are  improvini  their  Ubrariei,  not  only 
through  the  actual  caih  that  Title  I  la  granis  provide,  but  alto 
m  another  teii  obvioui  way,  pyndi  reived  through TUte  Ila 
muif  be  imichfd  by  the  eotiegei^  and  an  b€  ipent  only  on 
iiipukted  maiffiali  thai  lupponcoll^lon  growth,  Adminu^ 
iraiori  have,  therefore,  taken  more  interat  In  collection 
growth  during  tfie  tait  ten  yean  than  tNy  wouM  have  withdut 
the  li^ntiVf  provide  by  a  Title  Ua  gimnt,  The  annual  Title 
ila  granii  have  proven  tobe  vitally  importani  to fnull college 
hbranei  We  fe^l  that  we  art  uging  il^K  fundi  wisely  and  thai 
our  itudenti  ar^  deriving  many  beneflii  thai  would  not  others 
w]ie  be  avai^bk  to  them. 


in  a  growth  pattern  thai  continued  yntit  iti  peak  yur,  1969. 
when  2,400  iiudenii  were  ehfolledi  The  formation  of  new 
Juiildr  coikgei  in  the  areai  lerved  by  Middle  Georgia  Colkge 
cut  into  ibi  growth,  and  enrollment  leveled  at  1,300.  Ouring 
thii  iln^  gTEai  demandi  were  made  u^n  the  library,  CifCub- 
lion  rKordi  for  1%^-7Q  thnwiotaiuie  of  library  maieriali  by 
iiiiycnta  to  have  te^n  119,61 1  itemi,  ' 
'  In  1 966  Title  Ila  fundi  be^me  a va liable.  We  eoniin^  our 
dsveiopmsnt  prsgram  of  updating  needed  ftudy  matertaU 
lad  fcferenee  materiato.  When  our  new  buiidini  Wai  eom- 
p|st«d  in  1965,  we  had  17,936  volutnei,  Ai  thii  point  we  iiiU 
did  hot  meet  the  ALA  itandardi  for  a  junior  coUege  Ubrary, 
Tba  naw  fadlliiei  permitted  ui  in  expand  our  honroni  ind 
btgin  ah  audiovijuat  materiaU  propam,  The  p-owing  faculty 
and  itudent  bod)  pkc^  new  ^mandi  upon  ihe  Ubniry, 
TSier^  wai  need  for  rtiear£h  materifiij  tu  lupport  certain  clasi 
^efinp.  At  thii  poini  the  Title  Ila  fundi  played  a  moii 
Im^Hant  rob  in  lit Ipiiig  ui  lecurt  the  baiki  for  curriculum 
dfiiKiopineni  and  liudtnt  uie  Over  a  ^Hod  of  yean  we  were 
Ibte  io  BEUri  th£  Nfw  Yofk  Umti  on  mkrofilm  and  addi- 
iJoRal  ri^ordingi,  nimi,and  ntmiiripi  loenrich  our  ofTenngi. 

In  anikipation  of  reaffirtnailori  of  iy  aeerfditation  by  ihe 
iotiihern  A^nelaiion  of  Schooli  and  Cnlleiii,  wrth  ihe 
Hdtailon  by  the  HACS  tsam  in  he  m  the  ipring  of  1969,  iIk 
:9lkp  wai  In  hegm'ili  lelf  liudy  in  the  fall  of  1%8  A  con= 


eerttf  efTort  wai  NIng  made  to  secure  the  needed  booki  and 
Mteriali  tsm^i  the  mlntmum  standard!.  AUTItlt  Ila  monies 
and  any  extra  fufHli  the  colkge  couU  nytke  avallahk  were 
uaed  toward  thU  end.  By  June  1969  we  lud  able  io  iri- 
creaie  our  holdinp.io  ^,|S4  voiumet,  1,137  phonoreeordi, 
196  nimi,  364  filmiiripi,  2,6||  reels  ef  mkfofilm,  1 ,9|4  gards 
of  micfofiche,  and  3,370  otlKrattdiovliual  iiemi.  We  rislved 
reaffirmation  of  ascridltailon  wlih  flying  colors,. 

In  1974  theeolkge  was  approved  fortheaiiociatf  defreein 
nunlng.  We  ui^  all  of  our  Title  Ha  fundi  ihat  yMr  to  secure  ' 
the^baiic  library  for  the  nuning  propam, 

Tltk  Ila  fundi;  were  used  entireiy  to  purchase  nufeiiali  for 
itudentand  faculty  use.  Alt  pr^esslngcosti  werf  absorb^  by 
the  colkge  biidpi.  We  continue  lo  ne^  Titk  Ila  fundi 
be^uK  the  inflationary  price  of  bookii  has  cut  Into  our 
budpi  to  luch  an  eJtieni  that  every  penny  of  aiiiitancf  we 
r^ivt  Ii  greatly  appelated  and  conservatively  iiied. 

The  loss  of  tiik  f|a  fundi  will  pUee  a  iighi  rstnlnt  on 
maieriali  purchmed  for  the  use  of  our  students.  It  will  take  a 
long  hard  le^kand  muehjustifieaiionbefoi^  thelibrariafican 
purchase  that  much  needed  book  or  Him,  with  price  lags  in 
accord  with  infkiion,  a  budget  cut  In  keeping  with  revenue 
received,  and  nohopenfagrani  tolendBliilkaisiitance,  Yes. 
we  i!  Middk  Georgia  CoUep  need  T<ik  Ila, 
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"The  amstmt  expended  on  Title  iim 
gnmis  during  em§h  of  ihe  last  few  yeun 
b  the  rough  equivalent  oj  the  cost  of 
onvmodem  fighter  alrcr^^ , .  would 
not  eguai  goverw^nt  sspport  to  Amtrsk 
for  fte  months  or  the  Foreign  Asistgnce 
Programs  inAgHculturefor  three  months, " 


"Cooperative  drrsngemmts  are  he^fidi 
but  most  mnaU^rwrim  g^tdbiuie  nmterials  . 
conynon  to  ail  and  not  obtabmble  through 
coofhrrative  arrangements  or  bnposdhie  to 
aece^  beeause  of  the  library  *s  locatiorL  " 


€34 


David  Hi.  Eymin 

Direcior  of  Libraries 
Juniata  Coiiege 
Huntingdon^  Penhsyhania 


For  thf  imiU  EQUsif  Ijbnry  th€  compariiivcly  iia&l 
iniQunu  of  mengy  provided  by  the  Tills  I  !■  grvnti  tu^g 9111 
far  in  extgnding  Ihe  ^urehKitni  power  sf  thf  Umilid  acqtU! 
tien  budget  At  JunUu  ContgE  ihtM  |nnt!^  teu  thm  S4i00C 
E4ch  over  thE  psit  i€wni  itMn,  hivf  )ud  tb€  eRMt  ol 
incnAiing  our  book  byd|ei  by  mori  lhan  10  psretBl,  I  is 
efritin  that  surf  U  not  an  iselat^  aie.  Perhaps  fof  Ia^|ei 
initUutisns  ttete  turns  are  so  small  ai  io  be  hardly  worthy  ol 
noiiec,  but  for  the  small  eoUe|f  Ijbnry,  thsE  are  rEbtivelj 
muhifisnt  grants. 


John  Zimmerman 

Director  of  the  Library 
Frostburg  State  Coiiege 
Frostburg,  Maryiand 


Froiiburg  Stale  College  Ji  loeatgd  In  western  Ma^tend 
I  ^  rnilei  frorn  the  metropoliianand  ptiiltlal  hub  of  itat^i 
Students  gome  ffofn  atl  ar»i  of  Maryland  and  warns  lui^ 
rounding  lUttf;  faculty  mem^rs  have  national  and  iste^i 
national  baekgroundi,  ^^use  of  its  iioiatid  looatlon— tbi 
neiffesi  four-year  a^demle  inftltution  it  Ideated  ?Q  biUs 
■way  outside  of  MaryUnd^the  iibrary  at  Frostbyq  SUie 
Colkgg  muit  b€  able  to  provide  for  on-sii€  nt^i  sf  ita 
iiudents  and  faeulty. 

Federal  funds  for  librarifs  have  b^n  revived  by  Fi^ib^fi 
State  CoUe|^  from  I967-197S.  During  that  time  tht  itydeiit 


thf  Joymi  at  Asmdtnuf  Ubfiruiuitipi  Sf^mber  1979 
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li  n  diinculi  nut  !fi  uke  ihfM  moruei  for  iftmed.  The 
Hiihir  EduciiiDn  Aa  hu  teen  with  ui  imee  ihc  ]9€0i;  the 
^nii  ire  fijri^  lUiuRuiig  ind  pamleit  lo  Kquire  1  am 
Kfnid  flMny  uf  ui  hive  drifttd  inia  ihc  kmenublc  poi liisn  gf 
iiiumini  ihe^  Fui^i  wiU  tlwiyi  be  aviilibie  te  lupplemf  ni 

^euf.bwd|fj=  Hut  whai  »iU  happen  if  ihc  Tiilf  lU  frinii  iiop^ 
Qhvisiajy,  Ihc  abtcrKc  of  ihcie  niDnif i  would  be  felt  im. 
midiaicty  in  the  imail  eullep  library.  Coitccilpti  bUitdinf 
wsuld  ilaw.  Thai  ltr|e  referc nee  lei  of  espcniive  film  or  nim 
Mrtei  whieh  ficultici  badger  ihe  hbrar^  tu  acquire  ceukl  ns 
lon^r  be  picked  up  eaiily  from  ihm  fver  preien!  iraiii  ae- 
£  dun  The  tn^mpii  in  infuie  life  iniD  w^ak  areu  wiihin  aur 
eotiiciiimt  m  to  huild  ennee!inn.*!feni!h!  in  lupport  of  new 
curricuk  »&uld  ha^e  ig  be  funded  fram  an  already  over- 
burdehed  book  budget  The  abiUt^  of  ihe  libfify  id  wppiy 
toctl  infermjitiyn         will  lufTer  aeeDrdjngly, 

The  in£angiuit>  of  thii  iiiyiiion  be^anei  mare  appareni 
whfB  am  csmpaiii  fundi  expend^  for  ihe  Cpltege  Libnry 
RftQurcci  Prsgmm  to  fur^i  eiper^ed  fef  ether  f^erij  pre- 
gnffli:  The  amourit  expemjed     Tiile  Ila  granti  dunng  each 

'  Bf  the  tell  few  jrcari  ii  the  rough  equiyalini  of  ihe  eati  otanf 
n^ern  nghtcf  airercfl  AecDrdmg  to  ihe  1971  &iwkfF  An- 
mtal  Ihe  total  amDuni  yf  fundi  diitribuiaj  ihfsugh  ihu 
prspiffl  lincie  iif  incepiian  tit  1966  ti  ieu  ihan  S200.0M,oro 


Smh  a  figure  Inaki  miniiculc  when,  one  cGniiden  t^t  it  ^ 
would  nqt  equal  gevtrnmcni  luppart  to  Aoiirak  for  iU 
manihs  er  the  Fofcigh  Aiiiiiance  propinii  in  Agrieuliurf 
fur  three  monihi.  Why?  Haw  ii  ii  ihai  aid  ty  eoliegf  Ubrariei 
reeeivei  luch  a  low  priority?  One  luppotei  ihai  Cenpeu  in  iii 
comervaiive  mood  ii  looking  for  areu  sf  ihe  budpt  in  whieh 
euu  Will  rftuli  in  the  imalleii  eriei  of  pmii}  and  ouirige.  It  ti 
unJonunate  but  ir^  thai  librarki  rfpreteni  luch  in  arta. 

Much  ii  leeh  ift  current  Ubnry  tiiefaiun  about  the  coming 
paperieu  isciety,  the  age  when  informstlon  wiU  N  iiored  m 
etnirtl  data  banki,  uiily  asciiibte  to  fill  ihrough  ineiptn- 

_  live  eommuiuHiion  Unk^.  In  ih4i  future  lodety  loetl  eolJee-^ 
[iDfu  Will  ^  ieii  impyrtani.ihsn  acsia  mstuniiay  for  ihe 
informaiisn  liorei,  bui  even  though  Ibt  tshnQlo^  for  ihu 
elstronic  age  ii  ^ginning  to  appear  In  librariei,  the  futurt 
iO€ieCy  ii  nsi  ^\  upon  ui.  CoUeetjon  buildingsi  ihe  to^at level 
ii  itill  a  neeeMii^  for  even  ihc  itnaUeit  aadt mig  Ubraiy  and 
will  eqniinK  ty  be  a  n^fijty  for  iorne  yetfi  to  eyme.  Any 
auiiUfKe  which  the  imall  eoUege  Ubriry  an  obtain  In  fjght^ 
ing  the  erpiion  of  book  budgeii  ihrough  inlla lion  wiU  be  of 
value.  Tjile  III  ^nii  are  moit  ImporUnt  lidi  in  iKii  fightr 
Small  colie^  libfariei  need  theK  gfanis  afd  other  tour^i  of 

'  ciiemal  fuiiding  if  they  are  to  iurvive  u  vUble  infomaUon 
-,  reiouree!. 


body  iocreaied  by  over  MO  full-time  cqu^valenu.  The  faeuJiy 
'added  67  new  meinberi,  the  undergradujiie  pro|nmi  offered 
^e&panded  inty  26  nujori.  ind  7  maiter'i  dcpeei  were  dm- 
velsptd.  The  libfiry  *i  Froitburg  SiAte  Collep  hai  b^n 
■upported  by  itate  fundi  of  varytng  amounii  from  yar  to 
jrtan  the  eolletiion  grew  from  80,852  iiemi  in  1S67 1 o  3 1 8, 1 72 
itenu  in  1978.  Iiemi  include  bound  vslumei,  govemmeni 
doeumenii,  mapi,  and  iudinvliuai  and  miefo  naleriaii. 

Fof  111  bui  iwo  yeiri  between  1967  arid  1971.  Froiiburg 
State  College  ftsived  federal  fundi  amounting  to  SSI  j79. 
While  Ihe  dollar  amouni  receivsi  eaeh  year  wai  net  tarp== 
Biid  it  hai  been  deereaiing  tn  amount  ii  well  ii  purehaiini 
powtf--ii  wBi  a  gn it  help  m  developing  ihe  libnry  reieuree 
soiiectionii  FrutiburgSUieCoIle^l  Subject  areaft  improve 
with  extra  fundi  were  hiitiiry.  iiieniurt  (Ineluding  poeifyai^ 
drimah  in.  education,  ffonomict,  buiineii,  and  biblior 
tnphy,  ^  numNr  of  periodial  tiiiei  were  obtain^  in  ^ek"^ 
flb  and  lonie  motion  picturei  were' added  in  eduation. 
hiitory,  ind  nunagini^iii 

Wiihoui  the  federal  fundi,  the  Hbivfy  at  Froiiburg  State 
College  woukJ  prubably  not  have  puf^ha^tuchitemiaiiKe 
Spyiti  Eneyxlapfdia^  BFuckhaia  Enevclupftiia.  ihe  Great  • 
Attai  ii/thf  Wat  id,  ^Uish  Stusrum  Csimiof[,  CongFfssioml 
Rftatit  1876=,  rrnhsyiv&ttis  Galftlf,  Joumal  lif  fhf  Cort^ 
tlnrmat  CoHMFru,  AmeFtrum  impiiKFsmm,  (^fim!  Rftofds 
of  thf  Vnltm  ami  CimffdrFatf  Saviri,  BFtiLih  T^taifr, 


bnFy  0/  EnglUh  UffFature,  Nf  w  Ygrk  Ttmts  I SS I  a  soUe^'- 
tisn  of 4^  ffapi,  art  prinii,  and  nimi  iuch  as  Thf  Laat  Laugh. 
,  Psitmkin,  My  CoujitFy,  and  Umidh  MaUs.  Tlie  tliJei  Uitid 
here  foHn  only  a  partial  Uil  of  the  many  booki  and  other 
nuicriaU  purehaied  with  f^eral  fundi. 

It  ii  impertani,  in  ihse  dayi  of  inOTHMing  eeiu  and 
deeraiing  local  futiding,  that  at  iait  the  isaUer  academic 
librvki  like  i^  one  ai  Frotiburp  Sute  CoUege  r^ive  lome 
outiide  help;  ihe  Urger  univeniiki  luy  beableiotsurethe 
ma^rial  euenttal  to  their  pfepmmi.  CBq^rtiive  amnfc^ 
menti  ijf€  helpful,  but  moit  smMU  Ubrarki  ne^  baik  materi- 
■li  eornmon  is  aU  ar^  noi  obtainable  through  eospeniive  ' 
arrangeiApnli  or  impoiiible  to  aseii  be^tue  of  the  librtry'i 
toation.  Prsident  Carter  hai  iaid,  ''if  we  are  to  have  an 
tdu^iid  ar^  Informed  popukiion,  wt  n«d  a  iirong  and 
open  library  iyiieiii  iupported  by  a  eominiiied  adminiitra^ 
'  tion..  We  cannot  all  for  a  revivBt  of  qtality  eduation  In 
Ameria  and  eloie  our  libraries,  We  unnOfwk  ourehild^n 
to  learn  to  read  and  uke  away  their  beokif  If  our  a»dem|£ 
librariei  arr  unable  to  lupporl  the  education  of  our  young 
people  loday,  it  will  iUrely  be  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
perfsrmanoe  of  those  ;^opte  tomorrow.  The  fNcnl  fundi  for 
the  library  at  Froiiburg  State  CoUtge  have  iinprovtd  the 
baiie  eqllectian  and  provided  aceesi  to  rnaier?Ai oiheiSfVtK not 
readily  available  io  iludenis  atiending  ihli  eotlep. 


lit*  jnyffiaj  ■!!  AisJ^fiiM'  1  itiiiiuiiHiipj  r»ep»!f|N-r  IM^ 
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Marjorit  C.  Deitnin 

Director  of  LMaming  Resources 
Annandsle  CsmpuSt 
Northern  Virgihia  Community  Coilege 


Dufiai  fkat  5^r  |977«7i  in  34  new  UUi!  of  peri- 
od^li  on  mkto^lm  In  bAfkHki,  €s\^rip#ievffti  ts 
our  120  UU^  beidiap,  ■&  iK^ais  to  I  M^UUti  fsf  m  3S  pti€tfit 
evffsll  csUiEtion  If^r&m-  leaiae  of  si^l&fp  iii^ent  pspu- , 
kUsiii  riany  of  our  laipuifla  Wi  Ktenlly  ^*wfd  up^  ind  eos' 
■^uenUjf  gaasfit  b%  bound.  onl^  wiyW  as  aiBuin  ■ 
bftSknte  of  baiyUy  Uiod  nupuins  U  to  pUribw  t^a  on 
nim.  We  alls  pufEhued  Ibe  ih^JF  (1971-1^^6)  la  Wali 
Simi  JountsI  (providiBc  tssta  te  dur  mi^DlUm  of  ihii 
n«i»paper)  ind  Ibe  imks  (190f'1^4)  te  ouf^^UectJan  of 
_beiu  4  velum  of  B^ok  ^v^w  Dtgtst-  We  ob^ln^  many 
coiiiy  ift  bGokrt&wpporuyr  afLsad  huBMiti^  er  s^aBi 
incIuHlini  tbe  Tlnte^Lfff  -  UBrsf^  ^  Awu  u3nitf^ps}Qfbl  ■ 
^coUKtioD  of  trmvtl  ktA  faetil  pi^a  ip  luppoft  our^w  prs^ 
pmgn  in  tnvcl  Md  iRiriiitL  We  bIh  sb^afd  si&a^  major ' 
nfcfinee  worki  ffom  i  Isnj  wmiUtd  Uit,  lueh  <J  Magrepfiksl 
Dirteiory  of  !ht  Gowmws  Unit^  Sfei*^,  Stai^erd 

&d  Peon  Asgkigr  of  Csfp^f^tsni^  and  csmptetsd  eurWi  of 
the  ^iiomty  uf  Seknt^  M^rephy,  \ 

DuHnl  fi»j  ymt  I97S>7!^,  we  i^I  iboyt  lIpOOD  for 
syrrint  ind  soiUl^  tiUa  fof  oti?  b^ih  tcsb^losr  pf opniffli' 
In  nuning,  dental  astf  Un^  and  ^nial  hyiifne.  AsqC^  1500 
wBi  siipcnded  to  expand  our  (^l^tiofl  o^  T^yfi^'i 
UrUird  Siaitt  Auihor  Strtti,  and  mm  rdsfifm  worki  In^ 


etud^  lim  &i£yctQp^dla  t/Bi^ihiej.  tbi  I9T9  ^cyHoptt^ 
^Itisnke,  Baktr's  MBgrsphkal  Dkitomry  of  kiuskisUi  Htm 
Bd^bi  A,  ^ftolWF  Colketioft  of  Orehitiraf  Muiic,  and  tte 

ckoii^tysiM.  and  Mrurslogy,  ^ 

Altheyih  all  ef  ibcie  aa^ruU  art  houKd  on  tht  Anus^ 
daki  Campyi,  tbeir  a^UabUlty  ^Jci  far  b#yond  the  ampia 
taundaryi  Tbn  EoQectjani  In  all  five  aBpusfi  of  the  eol^p 
are  Inclydsi  In  a  Union  COM  CaulOi  ar4  it^enU,  faeulqft 
and  italf  say  boilqw  mal^riali  dii^etly  ffom  iny  nnpra 
li^n^  or  throuih  tl^interanipui  Ubranr  network  whkh  ii 
suppdfted  with  daUy  vaindeliviry  lervi^.  We  aUo  eatefid 
dirfet  bnitewifii  privile|ti  to  rsldt nti  in  tN  loal  jurildB^ 
tJoni  which  kiipport  ot^  eoUe^(four  countiei^and  fiyt  iB> 
df f^ndf nt  dtta).  And  we  have  reeip^al  boffcwfAp  agrs^ 
Bsntf '  with  'aU  of  the  instltuilaDi  In  the  Consortiua  for 
CorftiBuing  Edualion  in  Northern  Vijilniaione  univertity, 
two  uiilvenliy  tstemlon  oenten,  an^  one  EoUege), 

Beaiiie  of  our  iBVOIvesent  In  raoyrst  iharini  and 
cpiftUon  dTorU,  «  are  pfovlding  very  wide  aseu  to  the, 
matertali  pyrehaitd  throu^  the  fedtrai  pant  prog^ffli  Thii 
Ii  3  rajor  ri^soi'i  why  to  few  dolbin  an  pro^^de  is  saay 
uKri  with  a  w»jlh  of  valuabli  rttoursa. 


Arthitf  H,  MiUer,  Jr, 

Coikge  Librarian 
L^ke  Forest  CoHege 


The  impsRanee  of  t^  Title  III  ffinii  to  buitding  €0110^ 
tions  for  uit  by  faculty  and  itude nit  on  ampyi  h&  ^en  weU 
doeumentedTByt  t^re  haa  been  Let!  eonsidenyoH  of  ths  rnts 
Title  Ifa  granti  have  pla]^  lnitrtn|theniBiit»ll,aademIi 
Ubranei  through  reiours  tharing  lad  eoopenlloBi  -^vl 
^  For  Lake  Forst  Cellep,  loated  wlthlB  the  rich  aad^U- 
Qf^fkiv^  ChlsiO  ri|Jdii^  myltitypeJibfary  coo^ratlon  ^1 
chan|td  the  itFUEture  of  llbnnf  uae.  Ineraiiniiyi  we  have 
arranged  our  activities  like  thoie  of  a  ruU^rdef  outjeti.tl^ 
fait^movlng  itemi  are  on  t^  preniiei  at^ipaialty  ofd^ 
(tQUlIlng  the  equivalent  of  about  IQperwtnt  of  regular  drmi» 
iation  voluine)  come  ffom'^el^wberei  Of  course  ^  us  the 
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'  library  4My|vtigh!i  «f  C1iie«gD'i  mtrchsndiiiai  ^nU,  iht 
Cimtr  for  RcKfreh  Libmriciind  ihi  MtiropohUn  Psnsdi- 

'  a|  S£rvi££.  Bui  In  ■ddtugn  lo  t^te  wf  Tt\y  un  the  iirenfihi  of 

^pur_  rmghbon  public,  ipeeul,  ar^  oihtr  lesdsmje  librariEi 
'  Thf  gfiUecnnniirEri|thinidtppuiblEihraughTiU^ 
bmn  imporuni,  thin,  m^jruni  lupport  for  ii|nincafi|  ihAr< 
ln|  wiih  Qihf r  lyp^  nf  hbrarif  i  I j>  kg  Fnrcii  Cyll^  ii  ible  m 
draw  hetvily  an  the  rEiDUfcei  uf  tibiariei  of  ihe  Ngnh 
Syburbcn  i  ibrtry  Hyittm  (with  iirnng  pybhc  iibrartei  in^ 
Evansidn,  Hiihiiind  Pitk.  Athnpon  Heighii,  Skakif,  trtd 
ih^  Ukej  in  pan  bceaUie  it  hai  soWmmta  which  refieci  ttK 
EDRibiulion  uf  good  f&cuiiy  lelsttgn  with  fsdtrii  fundi  to 
•upplemtn!  ih?  routine  aiioimenu  madt  avaiUhjf  frnm  eol- 
IcfE  diiirihuiMmi  i  akr  Friffii  rnfte|f'i  miuanvf?  m  Gnlleei  = 
ing  matcruii  un  wuwen  m  i97?ritd  tu  a  terin  mrttinp 
with  aduii  s^rvte^i  Itbranani  from  the  lyitsm  and  te  a  iteady 
initriibfiry  loan  traffic:  In  1978.  ritle  Ha  fundi  wEni  to 
BEauire  nrw  tooU  ia  exploit  our  d^poaiitiry  dpcument! yoiks^ 
lioh,  Iham  ioqU  nukt  thii  50,OdO-iigm  reioyrce  nut  uniy 
iRDrg  yieful  nncampuii  but  further  open  it  uptuar^  patroni 
and  butneiiei.  Ai  a  reiuU.  ihe  CoUege  ia  «tJcnnwd  ai  a 

.6Atth€KJndjo  share,  ifi.thf  vffy.  fybitaniiaj  iyiiefti  «er>i€c3 . 
and'cLtlifeiinni: 


Pie  t^si  harbinger  gf  Ihi  importarvee  of  Titk  Ita  to  le^ 
laurs  iharing  in  ihi  I980i  may  be  ite  tnrroduetion  iht^ 
months  ago  of  I'hi  iniirUbriry  \mn  mt^e  tothsOClCcom^ 
putir  lyiiim  Al  Lake  Fomt,  interbbrar^  kniifng  ai  welt  as 
b(»rrswtng  bai  gro*wn  iteadity  sytr  ib€  Uit  three  ytan  iinm 
uyf  fX'lC  involvimint  ^pn.  This  rtfkcti  the  etnergf n£i  uf 
a  iignifii^ant  pat  tern  of  ehangcin  inierlibrAry  l^an.  Whin  bib- 
iiographii  infurrnauon  waj  scaree,  Uhrarifs^wf  n  abnofmatly 
dependf  nt  an  the  holdinp  of  Urgi  hbrariii.N^hteh  v^erg  wiit 
knnwn  for  being  ixhausiivt  in  their  ioiJecnnK  With  the  dt- 
vf  lopment  of  bf  ttir  Iseaiionil  infofmaiion  onSpiall  coilec^ 
liiirii,  rfqueit  Vdiumi  has  ihift^  to)«ard  ihfse  otner  tibmhe^ 

where  reiponM  tinii  often  ii  qukk  and  whgff  UStary  «uff 
hi\x  bceq  pliai^  is  be  ibk  (g  r^vMpf  iicAte  and  impi^Vi  thek 
nijrmal  borrowing/ lending  btUrHi^f-paynienii  dtfirUi^ 

On  !te  ampui,  on  local  and  riponaj  lev^li^  m  welJ  ai  ihs 
natjiinat  leveL  Title  I|a  hai  been^an  inteiral  paii  of  the 
devflupRKni  of  libra^'  senice  to  the  Hieri  of  aeadtm^ 
li brariei.  The  Impact  gf  ihae dollars  ii^oni^bs  to docunient, 
but  more  often  than  nni  lirviny  as  a  louree  of  U'/ertp  for 
nnancially  itrain^  imall  Ubrarits  in  proireilrgthilr  tiudeni 
and  fafHlty  pafrnrt^'  bccrs  io_lrJemaiiGg.4nid4Uy.4}£id#d'~ 


Evin  IrFarbtr. 

Director  of  Librsrits 
Earlham  Cotkgt 
Richmond,  Indiana 


During  the  flrii  fgw  yean  of  Tiile  tit.  wg  y^  the  fundi 
priiiurity  to  acquire  inatiriiU  that  would  iypplement  ouf 
.feguLir  purehaiei.  ^ 

Firii,  there  »grg  maieriaU  in  lubjeei  areai  i^t  were  juai 
bepnning  to  rcsivg  aiiiniion  at  ihrii  ioilegg  and  in  the  worM 
of  publiahing.  Such  tgpia  ai  wDRign'i  itudies.  Black  lititligi. 
afld  gnvirorimfntaj  itudbs  whi€h  had  kng  been  r^g^'^d, 
byt  iveie  now  besomlhg  pari  of  the  eurmulufn:  were  in  Ut- 
mand  by  iiydgnti.  AH  iOfti  of  rnaieriali— monopapHs,  jour^ 
futi.  refgrgnce  works^  ioilsiioni  on  mieffjforni-^«e re  lud^ 
denly  being  made  availahlt:  Our  itgu^r  budpt  wu  4ds|iute 
for  keepiiig  up  n  jth  Ihg  inditional  asademte  dtieiplinfi.  but 
Titif  ila  periniiied  un  in  obtain  baxie  enllstioiiji  in  these 
newer  ireai  which  eoukj  then  ^^supptefngnied  with  rg gub^ 
.  furMii.  A  iCCond  nujor  gategnry  uf  materia  la  ioniiited  nf  hggk 
fitei  of  penodleaUi  mniily  in  micrnforni,  and  haii^  mgno' 
gnphi  or  ieti  that  were  avfeitabli  on  the  oul-of-prini  market 
^or^were  now  being  rgprinted,  materia kwhli^h  regiikiT  depart^ 
mental  bud  gets  could  not  otherwise  aftgrd/ 

In  the  late  I960i  and  i97tN,  then,  we  ussJ  fundi  frnm  Tii^ 
tla  to  nil  in  gaps  and  extend  our  colleriion  inin  new  trfai. 

The  n^  a  I  Earlham't  hudj^i  be^n  tpbeiqiwigd  by  tighten- 
ing fundi  on  ihe  oftm  hai^  and  doubie^igit  mfiatign  on  the 
others  the  fundi  from  Title  l|a  were  used  more  and  fr^nr?^  to 


help  pay  for  iiems  whish.  In  its  ptiit,  would  hnve  been  re^ 
pifded  ai  itandard  purehtKi  by  libiary.  I  rdltst  on  ihU 
development  n&t  so  mueh  with  djiippoiniment  w  with  the 
realiMtinn  ihat  ihe  Nile  panti  profram  tud  bi^me Just  that 
— tesic  lo  thi  iTJiinteruiug  of  Hbnry  servioe-'af^  iii  vet^ 
valiii  andMmportiinl  gyntrlbutinn  was  to  permit  w^and  I 
presume  ^ther  imaJl  acadijDrJi^  Ubrarji^-^ig  mainuin  ouf  ae-^ 
quisilioru  prggnm  by  helpiiig  bridp  thf  gap  between  limfied 
budgets  tr^  incf^s^  cr?tii. 

Over  ihg  dozgn  or  to  yeaii  \tm  piPgraH  has  hstn  in  exif 
tgnce.  tten,  ii  first  lefved  to  help  bring  ouf  eollcgtion  yp  to  a 
level  that  would  support  our  curriculum  adequafaly  and. 
leeond,  to  thgn  hgJp  us  majriiain  adequacy,  fn  thg  Ui!  few 
yfari,  the  svcral  (hGusand  dolUn  «i'ye  rcEglir^  nay  not 
^m  tiki  mu£h  to  a  Urge  Ubrari^,  but  to  a  imatt  library  like 
ouW  if  has  made  m  mtrked  dingrinee  m  oyr  ability  to  Krvig  -■ 
our  iiudenis.  While  we  can  reorder  oyr  prioHiifi  to  provide 
belter  servicg.  or  ihifi  penonnel  to  miiimizt  it^gnt  ahd 
faculty  use  of  our  colicetion,  we  anH  do  eiihir  ynks  we, 
mainuin  an  aduquaie  iolle4?tlon.  Titlg  Ha  bs  bsn  a  major 
fscior  in  pennitiing  us  ic?  dn  ihlii,  and  ii.i  demiie  «ouid  b#  a 
lewr^  blow  ia  ihji  library  and,  rrn  iiTre,  to  all  cottep 
libraries. 
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Senator  Pell,  Dr.  Golvin''  . 

or  UU^n'^R  ^i-  Jj"^  M-^J'''yf  'P*?""  "^^^  f^"-  reauthoritetion 

of  title  U-B  of  thu  Higher  Education  Act 

Tme  II-B  provides  grants  for  fellowships,  for  institutes,  and  for 

cance        '^'""''■^         demonstration  projects  of  national  slgnifi. 

Since  . U)(l(i  more  than  Hm  fellowships  and  traineeahips  have 
been  «upported  under  title  II=B,  Although  the  program  is  a  modest 
HiOTinc'int'™  "'^         '"^  impact  on  library  service  has  been  very 

It   has  Mtrengthened   the  quulificationa  of  faculty  'in  iibrary: 
schools,  and.updat^ed  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  practicing  librar^. 
lans.  It  has  helped  us  to  recruit  and  train  new  professionals  who 
poHKuss  the  qunlities  and  the  qualifications  that  are  urgently 
m^ded  to  staff  and  lead  the  Nation's  libraries  and  infbrrlaUM 

^  IVrrnoritifs-  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  have  historioallv 
been  underrepresented  in  the  library  and  information  professions 
F\.r.exanu)le.  m  1070,  fewer  than  no  professionaHibrflrians 
tlispanic-Arnerican  origin  could  be  identified.  Title  II-B  has  quad- 
rupled that  figure.  In  1970,  only  «  percent  of  the  .Nation's  libral 
urns  were  blax;k  Because  ol  title  II^B,  black  Americans  now  repre= 
bent  , J  percent  ot  the  library  profession.  . 
Vi^^'n^n'^  for  rninority  Jibrarmns  will  remain  strong  through 
l.)H.,.  rhe  title  II=B  fellowship  program  is  the  only  available  sourle 
of  bederal  funds  to  assure  that  the  library  profession  remains  open 
to  minorities  iind  to  the  disadvantaged,  in  a  time  when  educational 
costs  ar,e  rising  dramatically. 

The  program  is  also  an  important  means  to  address  anotfieT 
serious  inequity-the  underrepresentalion  of  women  at  the  highest 
levels  in  the  library  profession. 

Under  the  title  II=B  institute  program,  more  than  14,000  librar- 

"1  W"^  ''S",®"-      short-term  training  to  update  and 
expand  their  skills  and  knowledge. 

Librnriariship  is  a  rapidl/changing  field,  not  f  ly  because  of  the 
encM-mouH  impact  of  computer  and  telecommuni.alons  technology 
on  basic  library  operations,  but  also  because  of  America's  changintf 
social  and  economic  climate;    ■  , 

The  institute  program  is  a  vital  means  to  equip  librarians  with 
,  tnt  new  skills  and  new  competencies  they  need  to  respond  to  these 
new  tiemandSi  '  ,  ■  , 

Bccaiise  the  .institute  program  emphasizes  training  those  who 

'l'u'''^'u  others,  .its  impact  is  multiplied  many  times  over  . 
he  library  research  ancj  demonstration  program  has  supported 
dM  projects  over  a  12-year  period:  Many  of  these  have  been  lanH- 
inark  activities  that  have,  had  broad  impact  and  very  signiricant 
long-term,  outcomes.  .  -  , 

Since  l!J7r,.  only  $1  million  has  been  available  annually  for  11- 
brary  research  and  demonstrntion.  Through  skilled  management- 
and  careful  targeting  of  available  funds  to  high  priority  national 
concerns,  the  mipiict  of  a  .small  number  of  projects  has  been  multi-^ 
plied  many  times. 

The  libniiMv-  research  and  demonstratiori  program  Is  the  onlyd 
available  federally  sponsored  program  that  provides  categorical 
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support  for  broadly  foc^ised  baiic  and  applied  investigations  relat- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  library  services. 

Dr.  Churchwell  will  now  speak  to  title  Il-C, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Galvin  follows:] 


Bi^&io  O  ^  HO  -  *u 
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iEBleiieng  ef  Thssas  J,  Gilvln  * 
D«dn,  ichsql  of  Library  snd  inforMCieD  iglehee 
University  of  PlCEsburih 
'  before  the  ' 

Jubeomittee  en  EducaciQn,  Arts  and  HumanlEleB 
of  the 

SsMte  CoBslttee  en  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
OB  rtauchsrliation  of  the  Higher  Edueatlon  .Act 
a,  1839,  i,  1840,  %,  1141 
'    Ogjob^r  4^  1979  ' 

My  naae  Is  Thosas  J.  Galvln.  *  I  an  Dean  of  Chi  gehool  of  Library  and  InforiBatlen 
SGlenee  ac  the  Unlveralty  of  Pittsburgh.     T  an  «lae  PrGaldenC  of  the  ABerlean  Library 
AsBOclatloo,  which  with  35,000  sembers  la  the  largeat  ©rianliaElon  la  the-natlon-and= 
the  world  eoncerned  vlth  the  laprovemenE  of  library  sorviee.     AecoBpanylng  me  this 
ffloraln^i  and  aUo  fepreaenting  the  teorlcan  Llbcary  Asssclacloni  are  Dr.  Charles 
Churchwell.  University  Librarian,  Waahlngtijn  Unlverdity,  it,  Ld<ila,  Missouri^  and 
Ha,  Ann  turners  Llbrariaa»  Norwich  University  Llbraty,  North! ield,.Veraont, 

We  appreciate  this  oppertusity  to.  speak  In  aupport  of  a  five-year  extension 
and  sxpanalon  of  Titles  I^  As-II-B  arid  ll-C  of  the  Higher  Idueatlon  Agc,  The 
Afflerleaa  Library  AsioQlatlon  eonalders  the  esntlnuatlon  of  these  exlstlni  pfograoa  '  " 
of  great  Iftpertanqe  to  all  types  of  libraries  and  to  the  quality  of  service  those 
libraries  are  able  to  give  to  sur  eltliena,    We  also  believe  that  reauthgplzation 
of  the  Slgher  Idueatloo  Aet  offers  a  tlMly  opportunity  to  expand  the  sgope  of 
the  Uilslation  by  provldlag  for  th^  ereatlen  of  a  Hationsl  Ferlodlcal  Center 
whlgh  Is  urgently  needed  to  lap rave  cltiieng*  aeeeas  to  period ieal  literature/ 

Ms.  Turner  will  speak  to  Title  II-A.    Dr.  ChurGhweHmit^ddresB  Title  Il-C. 
Because  wf  own  ?«5fk  reUtes  prlaarlly  te  the  edueatlsn  and  training  of  library  and 
iaforMtian  proi'essloBala  and  to  the  eosduGt  of  research  In  that  field,  1  would 
like  to  fipeak  fipscifieally  la  support  of  the  seed  for  reauthorization  of  Title  ll-B 
of  the  Higher  education  Act- 
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Title  tl^B  hai*  slnae  1966*  provldMii  gfanta  for  fellowships  to  train. bn^h 
beglnntng  and  advAhcoi  atud^nti  In  llhriiry  and  Infurmaelan  Nelentte,  for  inscL£t|£cH 
to  up^rude  eh#  qual  1  f  Le<iC  Luna  of  praetlelns  Llbrarlsnfi  and   Lnforirdtlen  Pp«e  iul  iNt a  , 
and  for  s  Umlcsd  nunsboE  of  library  resdarch  and  d(}£onaErat  inn  prajytjEs  of  nHttiiiial 
al^nif  Icancu^    At  pruHonE »  e«o  thiid.H  gf  thu  annurfl  apprypr  L^eion  CS3.000.0QO  for 
FY  19/9)  Ls  dtiglgniityd  fgr  felldwghlpe  arid   Ln§cltutcs»  cho  rcimaLndMr  for  rg^eareh 
and  denonREriKlQfi,  "  ' 

Sinqy  1966,  mots  than  3,600  ftillowahipg  and  tf alncefllUpg  have  been  supported' 
under  th#  Tltly  INB  prograBi.     AUhough  thy  fellowship  pregraifl  La  a  madust  one  In 
1  ^?_^A.*„-lr  f^?-^-^!**!  y  aer  V  i  e  a  tat  he  no  1 1  on  has  ^  g  e  n  vy  r  y  a  1  ^  n  L  f  1  - 

eane.     It  has  aEreniUhen^d  the  qual  if  teat  1  jns  of  faeulty  In  1  Lbtary  iehoalg, 
anhancnd  and  updstiMi  the  sfcLlU  and  knewUd^e  ^f  practlelnft  llbriarlana,  and  hglped 
us  to  recruit  and  Eraln  new  profyasianali  whs  possgig  the  quAlltlga  and  qunllflca^ 
Elena  Ehot  ar^  urgyntly  needed  to  staff  Ehe  natign'B  llbrarLt-g  and  inforfflaElgn 
centers. 

Since  1970,  ^h^n^Lng  paEfarni  of  aupply  and  defsnnd  for  prefessienai  iLbrarj.ana 
have  enabled  th*  Off Ue  of  idueat Leh  to  dLreot  eh*?  feUew§hip  pro^rarji  toward  the 
hlgheiit  prlerUy  ataffing  *^eeda  of  iLbrarfia.    Hinoritlei  and  the  eeensbilcal ly 
cSlsadvancagecl  l^ve  hlstDrl  rulLy  b^en  und^rrepresented  In  the  ^rary  and  Inforfflatlo. 
profpaaiqnH.     For  esampU,  in  1970*  although  Hlapflnic  AmQviv  ,ns  eoraprl^ied  over  9 
pereent  of  the  popiilnttDn,  fewer  th^in  50  pref t'gfslonal  librarians  of  HL'.panle 
American  origin  eoyld  be  IdenEified.     TUle  Il-B  hafr-qy^upled  ^that  figure.  In 
1970,  only  3  percenc  of  the  natLoti^a  llbf^rlana  were  Blask.     iecauae  of  Title  II-B, 
Black  AmerUnna  now  repreaent  5  ptreent  of  the  library  profegfil^. 

Willie  siibatAnEtAl  progress  hag  been  made,  both  the  proJeeElona  6t  the  Bureau 
of  Ubor  Stat Lflt Lea  and  our  own  experience . in  the  library  sehoola  make  clear  that 
the  deiMnd  for  ffllnarity  librarians  wLll  retnaln  strong  he  len^t  through  1985,  The 
TlEl4i  il^i  fe^llawghip  prograffl  la  Ehu  only  available  source  of  fedyral  funda  to 
sssiire  that  the  library  profunalnn  remains  apen  to  ffiinoritlas  and  the  "dlaadvant^iged 
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in  a  Cimy  whun  uUueatlfjndl  eOBtg  jfe  r Is  Inn  d ramat  tcally.     Thy  fellQwahlp  preftraia 

w'ill  iilgp  cpntlriue  to  be  an  Important  meana  to  dddriiSfl  ansther  sdrlpus  InQqulty, 

i\iQ  undurritprosencnclon  of  Wdmen  at  the  hlghyst  IqvqIs  In  the  llbrflify  piofuHalen, 

Undar  thy  Title  Il=B  InNtlCytt?  program,  soru  thAR  l^*,  000  I  Ibrar  Ifins  4nd  other 

IninfiiiiU  Ion  pryfsHmiindlii  hflvy  had  the  bynyftc  o(\  short-term  training  to  update  and 

y»|»yod  their  nklllo  and  kntswledge*    Thy  National  Cymffllgdlgn  on  Llbrnrlea  and 

infciffgrttlnn  Sqlence,  in  Its  rudomniyniJyd  national  prnRriim,  ha§  Identlfiod  the  trdlnlhR 

and  re-triilnlng  of  library  pyrssnnei  ai  one  ef  B  priority  obJeetlvGa  te  laprovg  the 

qurtllty  cif  library  and  Information  serviees  to  all  ettliens^    The  Comffllssign  wrlteii 

The  Pederfll  Gdvernaent  haa  a  priBary  fysponglbiilty  to  aaaure  that  all 

  ^  f  heme  wha  will  piirt  iclpatj  In  thg  Hat  i^nnl  Program  hflve  adequate _ 

opportunity  ts  be  edueat ional Ly  equlppGd  and  trained  far  their  Jobs. 
A  Federnlly-funded  protiram  of  f@llawphlp§  and  training  InBtltutei  la 
baale  to  fulf  1 1  Imiint  of  thla  responsibility,     (Nntlnnal  ConHnlgslon  on 
Mbr^ifiep  and   InEnriaJit Ion  RGlgn^ei  Toward  a  Katlanal  Program  fag 
Library  and  tnEormatlon  Servieea;    Goals  for  Aetlani  U*Si  novernfflent 
Printing  Off  left,"  I975j  pp.  44-45}  r  _ 

hihrari  anshlp  Is  ii  rapidly  ch^in^lng  ftoldj  not  anly  becausy  of  the  ennrmdus- 
Ipipaet  t)i  Computer' and  teleeonkvun  ieat  ianp  teehnolefiy  sn  basle  llbraify  operatlanyi  - 
hut  nlBo  beoauMe  of  Aflserlca'^  changing  social  nnd  economic  ■gllsaeo,    Thtre  are 
inrijuf  new  cunat  Ituyncly^  to  b^  served  by  llbrnrieB  of  all  typea^^the  handicapped 
atudent,  the  aged,  the  groulna  population  of  adult  Independent  learners ,  to  ffiantlon 
only  fi  few.    The  Titles  ll-B  In^Eltute  prop,rafn  Is  a  vital  neans  te  equip  librarians 
with  tl>e  new  AklllH  and  eompt'tenc  leg  they  need  te  reopttiid  to  these  new  detnands^ 
In  FY  l^ltif  24  InNtltutes  were  supnorted  In  li  different  itate§^  terrltafies  and  the 
Diatrlct  of  Coliimhla,    More  than  1,100  llbrarlAns  partlelpated  'in  gpeelaltied  pro^ 
grass  ranging  from  providing  school  llbrary-aedla  Bfefvlces  to  handicapped  children, 
to  ImprovlnR  the  use  of  United  States  government  publications  In  teaching  and 
research Not  only  wag  all  of  this  aecBmpllshyd  n£  a  coat  of  only  slightly  more 
than  $760^000,  but  because  ti         ii^ram  emphaalzea  Cralnlng  those  who  will  train 
others,  Its  Impiict  Is  mylclplled  many  tlmea  aver. 

The  Library  Resyareh  and  Demonstration  Program  has  nupported  294  prsjects  over 
a  I2^yertr  ptirJod,   196N1978.     Many  af  these  have  been  landmark  dctlvltlea  that  have 
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had  broad  iapact  and  very  sLgnLfLean^  long-tefM  ouEeomes,     ijidnplga  InEludd  a 
national  prsjeot  cd  dyvsLep  snd  test  nsw  scandafda  for  AmirXcan  pubLle  llbrafleg, 
eha  tltBt  nsElonal  survey  evar  denducted  eq  IdenEify  the  yjiCent  and  charaeEgf  of 
islf ^planned  sdult  learning  In  the  United  Statsa,  and  m^ijor  qjcpanslonH  of  Ehy 
nAtlgn&l  Bachint^reiidable  bibliographic  data  b&sm. 

Afiain,  is  in  Ehe  qa^u  e£  the  In^t Itute  program,  the  Title  11=1  rG^cflfCh  an.H 
denonsEraLion  prfigriiaMins  fmvef  h^rn  fully  fundwH,     Slnt-o  FY  1975.  snly  $1,000,000 
hai  bsen  avgLlAble  annually.     Yet,  through  akillGd  ajflnARgmynt  and  caryful  targeting 
of  avajliiblg  fundi  to  high  priority  natiDnal  teneernSi  the  impaGC  gf  a  amall 
SunbRF  of  pfojficts  haa  been  fflyltiplled  S4ny  EimeSi     It  is  Ehe  only  ayaiiable 
fsderally^aponanr^d  program  thsE  pr&videa  categorical  support  for  broadly  focuaaeci 
basic  and  applied  InveatigaE iona  relating  to  Eh^  ifflpfOvemenE  of  library  oeryices. 

I  vDulii  aliii  llku  to  llluutraEe  how  dlrocEly  the  resisreh  and  demonSEration 
progran  I*  linked  to  Ehs  lnsElEyte  prograsii  .nnd  Ehrough  that  prograa  to  the  lapraye- 
ment  of  library  iefvices,  with  an  gxample  from  the  Univerpiry  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
FY  1975 J        received  a  itnatl  granE  (117^772)  to  enable  a  fflcsber  of  our  faculEy  to 
candtiqE  A  pilot  lEudy  of  thg  ways  in  whieh  adulE  Indepqndent  learnera  uao  libraries 
and  Qth^r  coemiuniEy  rtsourcep.     The  following  year^  we  offered  Ehe  first  inai^ltuEg 
on  the  ne«f  role  o^  the  librarian  aa  learning  cohgultant  for  Z5  librarians  fros  25  _„ 
ttatea  with  aupport  under  the  TiEln  II^B  IniiEltute  Program,     Each  paf^iQlpane  anroed 
Id  replicaEd  Ehe  Lnat  itute  f or  librarians  In  his  or  her  ho&e  states.    At  the  some 
tlsei  a  n?w  gourie' on  the  librarian'fl  learning  conNultanfc  role  was  added  to  our 
library  science  gurr  iculuEp..    One  year  later ;  we  offered  another  Title  ^.II^l  supported 
InaciEute  on  a  cldneiy  related  topic i  the  iLbFary  as  a  resource  for  information  on 
saraer  plAnnlng  for  young  people  and  iidulEg, 
^      I  havB  uffered  this  example  to  illustrate  how  closely  connected  the  various 
parts  of  the  il-B  program  are,     I  would  also  suggenE  that  the  aubcoi&mittee  consider 
carafully  the  plaeemene  of  the  special  purpose  grants,  currently  part  of  Title  II^A. 
Th«  Hou  e  biili  recently  Introduced  by  SenatoF  Fell  as       lS4l,  transfers  these 
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grancs  es  Part  6  of  Title  11,  a#  originally  rtcsmmended  by  former  HEW  Sacretary 
Joagph  Cdlifiino,     Thia  wQulU  ferlng  spgylal  purpaas!  gfflnEa  far  ngeworkingt  cqniarclfl, 
and  qommunlcy  service  jcclvlclua  tsggchur  vifh  athor  library  dgmoniLf Ion  And 
training  prugram?,  And  theri?  1h  a  cyrcaln  Is^ic  to  this  ap^reiich. 

As  thM  gpectuL  purpoii^  grangii  pfsvlLilsn  feeegnliuaj  ihatlCutlonp  of  hlnhQr 
uiJuciitlon  Biuat  incr^ams  their  yagp^ratlon  and  cuardlFsatlon  In  the  iireus  ef  currloulum 
dnvqlopmeiit  and  Jelnc=us»i  factlltlqo  and  Qcrvlcyyi  Including  library  roaourcaSf  In 
order  te  fflaineain  quality.     Hany  auch  cgopyriitivo  a^rvlc^P  ar#  or  cotild  be  provided 
lining  the  newer  tulycaE^jnleat iyni  tGChnalogy.     Juit  as  Congrusa  has  long  fdcngnized 

thfl^thy  "uducatin,ial,  cultural,  ncUmtifLc,  and  Inf armat Idnal  value  to  the 

ft. 

reelplynt  of  mall  maCEi--'  {RL  94^42i)  shnuld  by  cQnaidyff^d  In  setting  pastal  fatygj 

wy  urge         aubcnrnmlttee  tp  consider  rylnsitatlng  language  perfflittlnv*  pfcfyrnntlal 

telecpinffiinlritt  Inns  ffl£H§  for  nonprofit  libraries  and  yducatlntial  Indi  I  tiit  tona^ 

Author  Icy  ■  for  pryferyntlal  rate  eoKftunJeatlnna  intdrcannect  Ian  iervjlGeg  was  part  o£ 

the  Higher  Edueatldn^  Act  CSycttan  803)  until  the  HeEverk§  far  Knowledge  tlrlg,  in 

Whluh  lb  wfli-^cqntalntni,  iSaa  rypealed  In  the  idudatlon  Amendmyntd  of  1576  (PL  94^482), 

We  r^coi^ynd  that  alallar  perslM^ive  language  applying  to  aorvlcya  within  the 

•  '  .  \ 

purvlyw  of  ^11  partH  af  Title  1 1  be  iQcUided  In  the  reouthorl^atldii, 

*^  ' 
i  wtiijlJ  like  to  gp  back  to  Tlt^e  II^A'^af  a  mamsnt.    We  have  noted  thatihoth 

the  adnlniHtratlan  and  the  Senate  Approprlatlona  Gofflfflit^iee  have  ctltlclzed  the  *I^A 

pro^rttH  on  thu,  grounds  that  asull  bagtc  grants  to  all  college  iibrarlea  vltiiout 


aubstantlal  cumulative  Impact  of  the  basty  grantgi     Hawever,'  because  the  critlclini 

.  .         \  '  '  '  * 

yluudii  the  funding  □utlook  for  the  pfogramj  tiie  A^nerlcan  Library  AasoQlatlan  and 

^' 

iti  Aaeaclatlon  of  Callegq  and  Rugearch  Libraries!  have  eKplofod  the  eoncqpt  af^ 
I  t-^A  need  crlterlai    The  program  as  It  currently  yicliita  Li  atmplei  easily^ 
adninlnEyred  and  applied  far,  and  cast  offective.     Devising  oeed'crlterla  which 
are  workshle  and  fair  without  unduly  burdening  the  smal lest ,  'neediest ,  Iraat 
"grant-wlsa"  college  llhrarlua  has  praven  to  be  extraordinarily  dlffieult*  Since 
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-  6.  - 

we  artt  conclnuing  tu  explore  thli  epEioq,  we  rtqueat  che  oppeptunlty  to  ceae  back. 
ta  thm  subcdamietee  a£  a  later  date  en  thla  pJlBC  If  it  seems  apprepriiEe,  Mesn^ 
whlLfi,  we  do  rKCyaftend  that  the  authoriEatlon  for  the  II-A  yranti  be  Insreaagd  from 
SSiOOO  to  $10»000,  and  that  the  malntenanQe-ef^ef fort ^pfdvlglon  be  g^rgngthoned. 

The  ryauthsrliation  of  the  Higher  Education  Aet  algo  oEfefs  a  tiaely 
oppDrtynity  far  the  C'^ngress  to  pcevidg  Initial '  autherltiatlon  for  an  urgently 
needed  national  program,  the  ereatlon  of  a  National  Periedleal  Center,    Such  a 
center  nliht  be  created  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Fart  D  to  Title  II,  along  ths 
lines  propesed  In        1841,    The  American  Library  Aaaoclation  strongly  indorses  the 
•stabliBhsent  ef  a  National  PerlodAcal  Centers  and ^ In  a  reaoluElon  adopted  at  Its 
June  1979  Annual  Cor^ference  t  calls  upon  Congresi  to  take  prompt  and  favorable  acelon 
to  bring  such  a  Center  into  existence >    Thla  reaoluElon  la  appended  to  my  testimony , 
aloRg  with  a  statement  1  presented  at  the  llarch  20  Open  Forum  on  a  National^ 
Ferindlsals  Center  sponsored  by  the  National  Comlislfln  on  Libraries  and 'Informatlfin 
Science^ 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Comalislon^  careful  studlea  hav«  been  conducted^ 
both  to  documont  the  great  need  Cur  better  access  te  periodical  llteratur'e  ,asd  Es  " 
deaign  a  prograBi  that  will  respond  effectively  ts  EhaE  need..   We  appreciate  the  rolfe 
of  HCLIE  In  eatabltahihg  a  Joint"  coamlEtee  of  the  aoamlaBlen,  the  Aaerlcan  Llbvary 
Association,  the  Aasoclatlpn  of  Research  Llbrariei,  the  Aaaociation  of  Aneriean 
Publishers,  the  Assnclation  ef  Aserlcan  UniversltleBj  and  the  Infomatlon  Industry 
Asaaciatian^  which  has  prepared  draft  legislation^     Federal  support  Is  essential  to 
initiate  a  National  Ferisdlcal  Center.     Since  the  need  la  so  urgent »  we  hope  that 
this  SubeamigiJttee  will  consider  Inclusion  e£  the  necessary  authsriiatlon  ag  a  part 
of  the  esteriaian  of  the  Higher  Education  AcE,     We  also  urge  aupport  of  the  provision 
In  B.  1841  which  pravldes  that  Parts       B,  and  C  of  Title  II  must  be  funded  at  the  ^ 
fiscal  year  1979  levels  before  funds  would  be  appropriated  for  the  new  Part  D/i 

[  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  touch  on  a  related  mattec  of  Breat 
cancefn  tb  ua.     As  I  know  you  are  aware »  Congress  has  recently  given  final  approval 


cu  gBLabUahfflent  pf  a  s^parace  CabXn«sE-leVeL  0ep3'  caenc  et  idufatloii.     Tfte  American  r 

f  _  '  .  /  ■  ■ 

Library  ABsoglatL&n  hai  csnBistsnELy  gone  sn  reeard  In  ^<  jij  jrE  of  a  sspair^ce  ^dep^rt-  v 
aentcWicli  an  apprupiflAEu  reeogti^tion       the  li&portspEg  ef  llbrarleB  In  cha  eduEflCi^ngl- 


prsiCQsa,'  Hewever»^thy  csr'  irence  fgpsrt  (i,  Rept',  9fi-32ti^  on  the  Dgparcnenc  pi 
Educatior^.  OFganlzQCLon  Act  glvsa  Che  ti^w  ^ocFSEaify  the  pswei  Co  cansetlldatei  alter, 

or  dlHcontinuq  21  number  sf  Qcatutsry  gntl^4by,  Inaluding  th€  Office  of  Llhrafles 

•    '  I 

atid  Learning  Uepoutts^^  .  '       ™  . 

-  '       \  '  •  ' 

The  Olftce  yf  Libraries  an^  Learning  Re^eurdea  v iS  Aandsted        the  Education  ■ 

AffittiidiBenEa  of  1974  (PL  93^3§Q).     That  mandste  6ri,UnaRed  with  this  BubgoflBQittee,  and 

it  y^n  Intended  that  the  unit  "adnlniater  all  Og  pregrams  rslatyd  to  aialacanco  tn, 

and  encDuragemen^  of,  llbrarieii  and  information  centers,  as  well  aS' sducatlon 

tychnalugy in  thu  worda  of  the  Sgu^^cg  ruport  (S,  Rppt<  93^763).    ThtB  recqflimdnda'^ 

tion  ytefflmed  from  the  comniittey's  consgrn  with  the  up-and,-down  history' of  the  llbrar^v 

unit  within  HEW,  -  Slnco  ^Men,  hijwever,  tVls  hiatf^ry  of  reorganization  and  low- 

prii>rity  jitatua  hai  <;qntinued,  and  Cdn^vGgpionaL  Intent  has  net  b^en  full^  realliodi 

Librafltla  are  a  i  rnss-uui  ^  Ing  activity^  Bsid  It  li  undtf standable  chat  plaglnr 
responsibility  for  c        ^ithln  a  departfiient  divided  alonj^  the  linea  of  levolg  of 
education  or  aefviiie  lo  speEial  constituencies  may  Initially  prove  difficulty     -  I 
However  i  prs  of  the  great  atrengtha.       Mbraflf^v   In  a  democratic  society  is  that 
they  provide  a  neurral  le.i'^ nlng  opport^tilty  fer  cltl?.ens  of  all  ages  and  in  varying 
dtfCtimBtance-'  In  alnast  every  canniunlty  both  within  and  outalde  of  forf^^l  sdycatlonal 
inat itut ions y    Surely  in  ^1  time 'when  CongresB  is  giving  apyclal  attention  to' th^  > 
Impdrtahue  of  lifelong  and  nontrad it lonal  loarning  and  cs  Improving  ba^ic  lltoracy 
akillst  the  role  of  libraries  in  both  ttf^se  ^  reas  al^p^uld  be  reeognlzeK  and  encouraged 

R^rlieV  this  year^  tf.^i  American  Library  AssociatlDn.  adnpted  a  resolution  sup^ 
porting  A  Depajtmenc  of  Education  ^'hich  ur^ed  that  "thii  various  approachea  to\ 
learning  am^jaccoaB  to  all  types  of  library  and  information  aQrvlqei,  whether^  fsrfflali 
on  nontradlt J^Mial ,  be  bfought  together  ^Ith  educational  technology  activities  to 
constitute  a  Hevarate  of  flee,  within  the  new  Departmefti;  of  Education."    The  re^inlii-^ 


The  SenaCe  Covef nmental  Affairs  CsulCEefi  In  Iti  repefc  (Sj  Repc..  96-l9)^dn 

1,  210,  InvlCsd  Che  paetlclpaClon  of  the  Labor  snd  Hunan  Reaour^ea  Csranlctse  In  Che 

■  ■       '  .1 

fsDrganlzatlsn  of  gducaclDnal  research  and  laproveBsnCi  celegDsraunlciclsna ,  denon-^ 
iCf at  16n  and  dlsatfilnaClQn  funcClsnSi  '  We  recsmand  ■fujcher  that  the  coamiccee 
^onaldaf  the  fl/ppfoprlaee  placeBenC  vtchlh  th%  new  deparcmenC  of  Ehe  asfelvltles  nsw 
idmlntaeered  by  UiOE*s  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  RegdurceSt  as  well  as  Che 
^laEemenC  gf  QCher  nonlradlElonal  learnlni  appfeaghea  an4.  aduqatlen  ceehnQlogy 
i€Clv!£leB,     It  la  tlee  far  the  authorising  go^lEtees«  whOae  members  know  tbeae 
3FDgrasa  sn  well,  |q  reaaserfc  Eh^ir  Influence  In  the  erganliatlen  gf  the  new 
SepartB^nt  of  EducaclDni    We  i#Quld  be  plesse'd  to  provide  further  aailSEance  In     ■.  & 
;hia  effert.'  ^ 

I      Thank  you  fsr  giving  se  thla  opporcunlEy  %b  appear  befDre  Ebe  Sub  ^ominlEEee 
Ln  auppart  of  ch^ae  IsporEanc  Higher  EducaEisn  Act  llbfary  prsgramgi 

t  ,  : 

i 
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RESOLUTION  RIGARDINC  THE  NATIONAL  PlRIODlCALS  CENTER 


WijER£AS,     the  national  w^Ifars  la  Ine.xtfleably  linked  i#lth  roady  scdsis- cs^ 
irif OrsiollQn  Ln  pgriodldali  which  hove  bodoao  the  single  sjpsE-  f 
dGninanC  ffledlum  fer  coffibunlciClng  rgstarch  resulCs;  and  j  ' 

WUEKEASi     exisEiug  incer library  lean  seehaniisi  fer  Ehe  disseninaeisn  of 

period tqal  inlormation  are  Inadequate  and  increasingly  unablo  to 
seec  the' demand  plaged  on  thea^  and  ' 

WHERE^^,     the  public  welfare  ean|  best  be  served  when,  tljp  prof  it  and  \... 

not-for-profit  leetorg  act  In  partnership  in  the  dlisemlnatlon 
of  Inforaatidn, 

NOW  THEREPpRE  BE  IT  RESOLVED *  chat  the  Afflerican  ^brary  Aasociation 
/      support  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ferlodleals  Center 

and  call  upon  Congregg  and  the  Administration, to  take  favofflblt 
action  Ln  support  of  this  resolution. 


Adopted:  by  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association 
Dallas,  Texas,  June  28 *  1979 
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STATMNT  P^SINTEd'  TD  THE  =  . 

OPEN  pbRWf  ON  A  NATiaHJ^  PERIODICALS  CIHTIR 

ON  BilULr  THE 

.  AISRIGAN  LliRAKY  AiSOdlATI&N 

'  OFFICIAL  DILiGATION  .      =  , 

V  20  March  a97i  '  ' 

M'Llagtqni  Virglnls 

I  hftve  been  Inatruaetd       WsMnc  a 'brief  .itateoenE  on  baholf  of  .Che  ^A  Offlelal 
^lagAElon  to  this  Open  Forum.    Those  presesc  here  might       In^eresCed  es  know  thaE 
thm  IxeGuelve  Boerd  of  fche  AsaoalsCioo  EOnildered  chle  meeClng  (if  suoh  laporcanqe 
tfuE  Ic  auchoriied  all  thlrceeit  of  iCi  sesbers  .Vho  qoul4  aCCeBd  this  aeetlng  tp  do 
■o. '  Eight  of  the  fchlrEees  are  in  afitendanee  os  ALA^a  Offlsial  DelegsCien* 

fhe  .ALA  Delcga'tiDn  at  this  Bseclng  Is  pefsustfed  that  che' concept  of  a  Hatlsnal 
Nrlodicals  Center  la  a  .dealrable  one,  which  offers  the  potential  tot  sose  reDsdl^ 
atlon  of  the  thus  far  Insuperable  problems^  of  docu&est  delivery  sad  access  to  i 
perlodicsl  eatirlala^ 

' ■  ^  ■       -.■  ^    ■  • 

The^ALA  Deltgatlon  la  prepared  to  reqo^end  to  the  ALA  Executive  Board  and  Council 
that  AIA  support  the  eatsbllshffient  of  a  Hational  Periodicals  Center  and  the  early 
drBftiog  of  a  legislative  proposal  for -Its  eatsbllshnent .    Ingoing  aOi  be^cauae  of 
the  breadth  and  dlversit>F  of  che  library  co^unlty  which  ALA  represents  g  we  feel 
that  Chs  question  of  th^  HFC's  eolleetlon  scope  la  one  of  critical  Ipportance. 

feel  that  enthusiastic  AM  support  for  the  Nfq  Is  nost  iLkely.  to  be  forthcOffllng 
if  it  is  agreed  that  the  Center  shall  Include  the  most  frequently  used  and 
requested  periodicals > 

(f«  are  also  agreed  t^at  the  HFC  should  pa^^oyiLltlea  on  ^all  copyright  saterlals 
copied  by  the  Center,     ^    '  - 

Ob  the  question  of  governance,- while  sose 'of  us  bay  feel  aomi  ettachnent  to  the 
Id  B  a  0  f  a  jia  t  lo  aa  1~L  1  Sf  a  r  y  "  Bo  a  rd      "s  eme  n  t  he  r  V  iiXt  1  o  nal'  i^^^        o  f  ^  Vread  ^ieo  pe  ir  we 
feel  that  the  political  ciiisate  makes  the  acceptance  of  au£h  an  entity  unlikely  ; 
at  this  time,    We  are  prepared  CO  recoii^end.  cherefore,  an  independent  governll^g 
body  with  ipeciflg  responsibility  for  the  governance  of  the-HFC^    Such  a  governing 
body  oust  be  fully  representative  of  different  types  of ^librsrleSi  of  the  ■ 
publishers  and  'producerb^'^of  inforsation,  and  of  the  broad  cossunlty  of  users. 

Uhether  or  not  legislation  has  been  introduced  prior  to  the  WhiCe^  House  Conference, 
vm  recommend  that  the  esfabliahmenC  of  a  National  Periodicala  Cesterrbe  submittid 
si  an  important  iteii  for  the  White  House  Conference  agenda. 

EiQ>OES£D  by  the  I 

lOA  Executive  Board  g  jtay  3,  1979 

hLA  Council,  June  28^  1979  '  . 
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RESOLUTIOH  ON  A  U .  S .  DEFAHMNT  OF  EDUCATION 


WHERMB,  American  librarigs  have  long  seFVed  as  an  Indispensable  eleserit  in  be^h^^^ 
formal  and  lifglong  educacion,  an<d  the  InpprtRnce  d£  llbfsriss  in  che  - 
edudacisnal  pr^asa  has  long  baeii  r^cognl  a^gd  .  by  th#  federal  governmisnc; /I 
y      ^sh€(  .       ■  ^  ,  ■  "  -■     '  • 

WiigRavBp  tfie  Importance  ef  self- learning  ia  greHngp  yet  the  units  "desllng  with 

non^triHitional = learning' in  all  Its  Eqe^s  and.aapeetgf  iuoh  &s  Libraries^ 
are  yaribus  and  sqattered  Ehrsug^uC  the  Office  of  EducaCien;  ^nd    m  ^ 

WlllREAS,  the  Office  of  Libraries  And  Learning^eaaurces  haa  had  an  up^and^dowti  { 4;^^ 
hiitsry  within  the  current  disparate  element  a  in  the  DepartiBent  of^  HealtK^ 
Eduoationp  and  Welfare;  and  / 

V^EREAS^  th€  role  of  the  U.S..  Office  of  Eduoation  his  asiumed  major  is^oiftance' irf^ 
the  federal  goverrssent  in  providino  maxlnum  access  to ^ education  fer  all^pl 
cit-izenai  and  ^  '  ^  '--  ■^■-'dm 

WitEREAS^  Fresident  Carter  has  called  for  a  pepertment  of  Education^  ■  -^m 


HOW  T^lEBEFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED^  that  the  ABieridan  Libraify  Asidciation  support  the  ^i;^ 
establishment  of-  a  separate  eablnet-level  DepartinenC  of  Education  in 
the  UiS?*  government.  =  •  •    ■       '    i  '"'"^'^ 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  there  be  an  elevation  of  status  and  level,  of  support^ 
of-  functiqna  relating  to  librarieg  and  noni^traditional  learnings     ,     "  ^''^ 

BE  IT  FURtHER  RESOLVED,  that  Che  variouh  appro  aches  to  learning  and  access  to  all^ 
types  of  library  and  ihfonaatitn  services,  Aether  forasl  or  non^^ 
traditional,  be  brought  together  with  educational  technology  act ivi ties t:^^^ 
to  constitute 's  separate  office  within  Che  new  DepartmCnt  of  Education, 


Adopted  by^  the  Council  of  the 
American  tibrary  Association 
Washington,  D,Q.,  January  11, 


1979 


;■;  ^-  .    '  ■  -  .   646       ■  '  ■  ;  - 

il^natop  Pell;  Thank  you.     '  1    ,  %  ^ 

^pr:  Churchwell? 
^iPr.  Churchwell.  Chairman  Pell,  members  of  the  . subcommittee, 
iKam  Charles  Church  well,  dean  of;  library  services  at  Washington 
^myersityv  I  have  alio  lerved  as  university  librarian  at  Brown 
roni^ralty,  "  7     T  -         .     .  .  .  .        .  . 

^S^appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Library  Aiiociation"  to 
|rtquest  reaut^^^  of  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education,  Act  of 

Ii9d5,  ihd  to  ask  that  you  add  a  new  part  D,  which  would  establish 
|th¥  National  Perio^^^ 

^'rjjW  ^ext  of  my  coffiplete  statement  has  been,  submitted  for  the 
l^record.  I  will  therefore  limit  my  comments  to"  its  main  points. 
fiiFitat;  1  respectfully  urge  the  Bubcommittee  to  reauthorize  title  II 
||lf|the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  This  has  beten  an  invaluable 
^iece  of  legislation  in  support  of  cbllege  and  university  libraries 
Mnd^n  BUppqrt  o(  l^rBty  education  and  library  research.  The 
|retUrn  has  l^en  substantial  for  thfe  limited  doUara  Invested. 
teSicond,  I  urge  this  committee  to  recommend  highly  f\ill  funding 

part  C,  in  order  to  carry  put  the  wishes  of  Congress  to  assist  and  . 
|skr6hgthon  all  qualiilod  research  libraries  that  are  facing  increis- 
lingiy;  high  costs  of  .supplyijig  library  materials.  Research  libraries 
garen ncreasingjy  unable  to  meet  the  high  costs  of  bookstand  peri* 
I^Sdical^.  They  ate  increasingly  unable  to  meet  the  high  costs  of 
|StofR  The  costs  of  periodicals  are  especLilly  high.  The  erosion  and 
jUet6ribr,ition  of  research  librariei*  collectioni  must  be  stopped  in 
l^drder^to  insure  the  availability  of  information  for  researchers  and 
l&holars.  .  .5  - 

|f^:Third,  I  urge  that  you  recommend  extension  df  title'II  to  include 
ffi^part  D.  This  would  authorise  the  establishment  of  a  National 
IPiriodical  Center,  as  stated  in  the-Houst  Education  and  Labor  bill 

|517g^  Thia  Center  is  sorely  needed  in  order  to  enable  all  libraries  to  

|fliafe  their  pe f iod i calsT  All^ilb rar ies  are  unaHleT^:>  ubpe  inHivmually 
t^ith  the  Vimng  ^costs  of  acquiring  and  sloring  periodicals.  It  is 
[^becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  share  even  those  they  - 
!yp-have..,  .  ■  :  i  .  ,  ^  ^  ^ .  = 

j.  i.The  Periodical  Center  will  greatly  assist  the  proceis  of  sharing. 
pYpourth*  I  urge  that  the  Federal  support  for  a  National  Periddical 
JC&nter  not  bo  provid«d  at  the  oxpense  of  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  the 
jjtjtle.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  funding  for  the  hew  part  D  be 
^^redicnted  on  funding  of  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  title  11  at  fiscal  year 
S19T9  level. 

Ijc  Mr.  Chairmai^  I  dlose  by  urging  that  you  and  the  subcommittee 
frecpmmend  reftuthorizatton  of  title  If-C  of  the  Higher  Education  / 
jAct,  and  that  you  provide^  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
/Periodical  Center,  ... 
V  Thank  you. 

j  :  [The  prepared  statement  and  additional  material  of  Dr.^Church- 
well  follows;]  ,  ' 


itaCsenc  o£  Charles  D-  ^Churchwall 
^  :  DeAir  of  Libfarif  Servlcefl 

WaihiiigEoa  Unlvsrslcy,  Se.  LsuIb,  HlgBsurl 
befsEC  the 

.     Su^coslccee  so  fduCAtlo&g  Area  and  Huaaaltlea'  ' 
■    ,  Qi  Che 

^  .  ieaate  CoamltEse  sa  Lshor  asd  Htu^B  Ressuteea 

OQ  fsiuEhsEiiatlen  ef  the  HlgHef  Edusatloii  AeE 
^     •  '       .  ,  '        OgEBber  4.  1979  .  .-■-•'^ 

Ghairsan  Pelli  dlsBlaiulBhed  asab&E^s  of  Ehe  EducaEibng  AfES  and  Kusahltles       ^  ''B 
Subeeamitcae,  I  as  Cha|fifiB  D\  Churehwell,  Dean  ef  Library  Services  at  Washiaitsn   ' ^v^^ 
UniverslEy  iB  St.  LsuIb,  Mlssouci.^  I  have  als&  aefved  ae  Ualver^lEy  Llbrarlatf  at 
B£3wn  Ufilveralty  in  Khode  lalaadg  and  at.Hlaial  UnlverSlEyrln  Ctefs^d,  Ohlis.     I  as.  v-i^ 
delighted  te  appear  befsre  ysu  sa  behalf  af  Ehe  i^eflcan  Llbrairy  AaadWlaelsn  to  ^ 
requeet  Ehat  you  EeautKbrlie  TlEle  II  of  the  Higher  IdUEa^a  AeE,  of  1965*  and  to  v 
aak  you  aleo  te  sonalder  the'addltlsn  o£  a  new  Part  S,  which  would  establish  a  "T.'iS 
National  Periodical  Ceaier.    While  I  EeapecEfully  ufgi  ceaut^sf Izatloa  af  the  eacire.;^ 
a  Title,  I^uiil  llmiE  ay  reoarka  speeifleally  eq  Part  G, .  Ste eaithenlBg  Reaearsh        'k  '^ 
Library 'Reseufgea.  and  ta  tte  need  for  a  Natioaal  PerlodlsaL  Center^ 

In  197$  Can|reaB  paaaed  Title  11-0  and  gave  reeagaltlon  of  lEa  GOneera  for  the-;?^ 
aurvival  of  reaearah  librarlea  and  the  ladiapengable  role  Bhey  play  in  the  reaearah,^^ 
culture  and  econasia  grovEh  of  this  gr eat  naElon^  Ts/e  yeaffli' of  Eourse,  is  tee  '  "^^ 
aheft  .a  time  Ea  fully  asiesa  Ehe  Inpact  a^f  any  piece  of  legislatlen^v^itini  the 
beglnnlnga  which  have  bees  sade  In  Ehe  areas  of  flQlleeElen  develepsent,  pregervatiaa '  ^^ 
blbllographie  aoatral  and  aacesa  to  the  books  and  perlodicala  af  same  af  the  saJorArl^ 
research  libraries ^af  the  nation  are  IffipreBaive  Indiaatsrs  af  what  aan  b^  dase.viEKi 
federal  auppart^^and  what  sua t  be  dane.  ^  . 

As  ^sanptee  of  aalleaclaa  d^velopaeat  prajefltB,  Northi^stsm  Unlverti^  was  able i 
to  stresgthsa'  lEg  Itelville  J»  Herakovlts  Library  af  African  Studies  as  a  natyoaal 
reaoyrce  and  cha  University  ef  Illinaiss  the  eentral  library  in  a  tpecialiied\ natleniS 
netwe^         SUvIg  callectiana,,  added  to  its  eaileatieiiB  ef  scholarly  ferial  tlileaj':vyC 


■oae  ef  Whleh  are  unique  outside  feha  Soviet  Ualeo,     Title  tl-C  hag  gappsFted  Several 
pfMsrvatlen  pFOjeeEi  at  the  New  York  FubllG  Llbraify,     Rapidly  deEerloricing  publlea- 
elens  whlgh  are  seaifga  and  difficult  to  replace  are  bglng  filmed,  while  ttheuianda  sf* 
Ifaphle  dSGUffleiiCf  pueh  aa  prlncaj  pesters,  ifid  MBUserlpts  are  being  pfBservid.  Many 
ef  these  objects  are  so  fragile  they  had  beea  tefflperarlly  wlthdrawa ■  f rda^'uge.     In^  . 
Ereaaed  blbllqgraphls  control  and  aeoegg  re^ules  frsm  guch  prajicti  as  the  Indexing. 

^  sad  ealaleglng  at  Princeton  UnlveFSlty  4f  two  lapsriant  resourgea-^the  Aaerlfean  Civil 
liberties  Union  Arfthlvea,  and  a , unique  eolleetlon  of  Chinese  Eflterlala, 

Slgnlflcunt  enceurageaent  haa  beea  given  to  these  and  ather  research  llhrarles 

"whosH  CQlieEtlong  and  services  are  central  ta  ^the  development  of  a  national  network 
of  libraries.    But  lapreaaive  as  these  beglnnlais  are,  they  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the'progras  that  ta, needed,  and  they  affected  only  a  small  nufflber  of  the  approxl^ 
^tely  200  libraries  thai  say  qualify  for  help  under  Title  Il^Oi 

The.curlfent  law  authorliea  up  to  IJO  grants  annually  to  research  libraries.  One 
hundred  and  one  {101)  institutions  applied  for  the  first  round  sf^jgranta  In  1978, 
and  they  requested  assistance  In  the  amsunt^^of  $27  million*     In  response  to  these 
pressing  needa,  only  15  Billion  waa  appropriated  and  awards  i^re  sade  to  SAly  20 
lastltMtipns,  or  10  percent  of  thaae  that  applied  far  assistance^    In  li7f,  an -only 
slightly  higher  amount  was  avAllablei  j6  million,  of  which  |2p52i^GO0  vent  to  Inptl- 
tutions  for  the  Continuation  of  projects  already  searted  and  $3,4?5,ri00  went  to  new 
IhstituttoTiSi 

The  reaearch  libraries  are  indeed  grateful  for  the  assistance  which  has  been 

received^  but  U  la  clear  that;  the  Intent  of  Congreas  In  .establishing  Title  II^C 

cannot  be  carried  out ^unless  the  full  authoriiatloa  of  $20  million  la  provided  and 

adainiscered  in  a  Banner  that  la  consistent  with  the  original  philoaophy  which  gave 

\  '  '  ■ 

impetus  and  pasaage  to  this  Important  legislation.     The  eacalaelng  cosfs  af  booka 

'  ■  ■-  I 

and  period  lea Ls»  fuel,  and  labor  have  Intensified  since  Title  IIfC  became  Ism  on 

October  12,  I0?p,  and  they  have  had  an  erosive  effect  on  all  reaearch  libraries*^ 

HDregVor,  the  pAospects  for  incraaaed  revenue  to  research  libraries  have  not  bright^ 
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A  fecgnt  reporci  Migareh  UnlvefsijleB  and  the  Naelgnal"  Incgreit  (Niw  York: 
Ford  Fdundscien,  Oeetttbif  1977).  aumrligd  the  problem  welli     "While  research  uiii- 
vefaleles  have  alwayr,  provided^ significant  aupptfrt^fec  their  libraries,  the^  them^ 
^   pelvea  are  now  aonttont^d  byaerleyi  finanetal  aiiflcuJCles  Ond  can  no  lanmn  ahouldei 
alone  the  burden  of  shafply  rising  Uhrrary  oostsJ'    ^jrf  furthers     "ExcepEloniil  cel^  - 
'--elona  are  created  less  frequently  now,  and  noflt  of  these  that  exist  ore  ttalntalned 
with  UereaslMg^lffUulty,  =^The  high  eoyt  ofT  eontlm^lng  aequlslclons,  the  physical 
detsrloraclen  of  iwterlala^  ^d  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  neeessafy  gklllod 
staff  gre. all  prgbUns  of  gro^^lng  magfiUude,    The  hazard  they  pose  to  future  Intel- 
Uctual  VU^lty  la  aeflous."    Reauthorliatlon  of  Title  Il^C  with  more  adequate  fund- 
ing Is  part  at  the  total  itraSegy  fgp  assuring  the  survival  of  the^llbrarles  so  ' 
eruclal  to  the  creation  of  new  knowledge  and  to  Its  tfanifflisslon  and  ^servatlon/  ■ 

Another  pact  bf  the  total  strategy  for  cqptng  effectively  with  the  needs  of 
seholars  la  the  eatflbllahment  Of  a  better  oeehanl^m  for  shading  library  ressurees, 
eBpeclally  periodicals.     1  therefore  respectfully  urge  this  subcoimiilttee  to  further 
iniprove  upsn  Title  II  by  giving  favorable  csnslderation  to  a  National  PeriodlEfl 
Center  as  la  Included  In  Title  II-O  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Csamlt tee- 
approved  bill,  HR  S192.    The  purpose  of  this  propeaal  would  be  to  provide  funds 
for  tKe  eitabllshsent  oj  -'a  National  PerlsdUal  Center  to  serve  as  a  national 
perladleal  reaource  by.  eontlbutlng  to  the  preservation  of  perlodleai  fflateflals  and 
by  provldlnK  access  to  a  comprehensive  es;;lleetlon  of  periodical  literature  to  publle 
and  private  Ubrarles  throughout  the  United  States," 

The  need  for  the  National  Periodical  Center  has  been,  deaonstfated  not «ly  by 
the  Inability  of  libraries  to . Individually  cope  with  the  esealating  costs  of  scqulr- 
Inn  and  sterlnR  perledlcals,  but.also  by  their  In/ibUlty  to  make  even  these  they  do 
acquire  accessible  to  all  those  who  need  to  use  them..   The  Journal,  according  to 
.^ehnlarly  Comunlnatf^ni  the  Report  of__the  Hatlenal  Enquiry  (BaltliMrei    Johns  . 
Hopkins  University  Frees,  1979)  which  recomended  estabUshnent  of  a  national 
periodical  center.  "Is  an.ef fy^lent.  flexible,  and  effsetlve  nethod  of  comnlia- 
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■    -  .  -  4  - 

elsR,  and  it  pUyp  an  gagenElal  eele  in  th«  ^^spknlMClon  of  sshQlarly  feaeareh-*'  i 
"'        ...  '  '-  ' 

This  is  true  fer  scfiolara  in  all  branehsa  ef  k&lwledgg  and  it  la  alaa  true  for 

f     .  -  ' 

rgieafchera  in  buslngsa  and  Induacry,    As  stated  In  the  resolutlsQ  pasaed  by  the 

Ceuncil  af  the  Amertcan  Library  AaaoQlatlsn  in  auppeift  ef  Ehe.  .establlshfflene  of  the 

cancer i  "thy  national  welfara  la  Ino^Cplcabl/  llnkgd  with  ready  acceaa  ta  IrifefBa^ 

Elon  In  parlsdleflla  w high  have  becdoe  the  alnile  B^st  dominant  ffledlum  far  eoEmunl- 

cattng  Sf^ayarch  reaults."  ,' 

The  Clenter  U  aofely,  needed  ^a  a  eflelQal  llhk  In  the  eatafelishoent  of  a  n«t- 
work  for  better  sharing  asonR  llbrartas  b£  periodicals  .llteratuifei    Ai  envlalsned 
and  atated  4n  the  Fart  D  prapQsal,  the  Natlenal  Perlodleal  Center  trlli  pr&vldtf  In- 
Cdrmatlon  to  bath  achdlara  and  noneehalaFSi  It  will  benefit  both  the  private  and 
public  aeeCai^a  of  the  Infaraatlon  cemffiunltyi  it  will  serve  hath  large  and  osall 
llbfaftes.    Moat  Inportunt  of  all  It  will  serve^the  general  welfare  of  the  nation 
by  naking  Information  mare  aceesitblgi 

Howeveifi  federal  supporc  for  a  Hatianal  Ferigdlcal  Conter  should  not  be  pro^  . 
vtdpd  rtE  the  expense  of  the  urgent  needi  of  college  and*  feseargh  llbrarlei  for 
aaalpcan^t  or  of  library  training  or  deBonat^atloii  prOgraDS^    Thttrefare,  we  reeom- 
Bend  that  funding  for  a  new  Title  H-D  b«  predicated  en  funding  sf  Parta  A,  ft,  and 
C  of  Title  ir  at  the  f laeal  year  1979  levels, 

Hfs  ChaltBan,  1  clase  by  urging  that  you  FeEosmend  reauthorizatlan  of  Title  II 
of  the  Highdr  ^ueacton  Aet  and  that,  you  act  favorably  upon  the,  proposed  National 
Pctlodlrial  Cencef,     I       grateful  to  you  and  this  subgOfflfalttee  for  flllewing  me  to 
appear  bef9re' you  on  behalf  of  the  Asertean^  Library  AaaaelaElon  In  support  of 
Title  1 1* /Thank  you.  ■  . 

/     "  '  .  ■  ■ 
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Major  Rese^ch  libx^ies: 
Slrengdiening  a  Nadohal  Heritage 


^  Much  of  the  scholarly  research  carried  on  in  the  United 
S^tates  depends  heavily  on  the  bibliographic  services^ 
publications,  and  archival  resources  provided  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  large  research  libraries,  Many  of 
these  libraries  afe  university-based,  but  their^ranks  are 
enriched  in  distinctive  ways  by  the  large  national  li- 
braries (especiairy  ,the  Library  ot  Congress),  several 
private  libraries  (the  largest  and  most  notable  being  the 
Research  LiBraries  of  the  New  York  Public  Library)^ 
and  a  few  old  and  exceptional  public  libraries.  All  are 
characterised  by  their  extensive  and  distinguished  col- 
lections on  many  .sub  jeers  and  in  many  languages.,  The 
libraries  collect,  not  only  published  materials  in  all 
formats .  but  also  manuscriptSs:  sound  recpf dings  and 
graphic  works,  and  computerized  data.  The  staffs  of 
these  libraries  are  large,  and  the  skills  the  staff  members 
possess  ore  as  essential  as  the  collections  they  build.  The 
space  these  libraries  occupy  and  provide  fbr^users  is 
substantial^  and  the  use  of  this  space  directly  by  users 
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themselves  and  indirectly  through  interlibrary  loans  and 
bibliographic  services^  is  intense,  Operaring  costs,  like 
all  educational  costs,  have  grown  rapidly/ 
^  Scholanhip  in  all  fields,  the  scientific  and  industrial 
vitality  of  the  country,  the  national  capacity  to  address 
public  problems  at  all  levels  of  organization^  and, 

,  perhaps  most  important,  the  ability  of  individuals  to 
pursue  their  own  intellectual  concerns  depend  to  u 
significant  degree  on  the  availability  of  published  intbr- 
mation,  which  is  the  substance  of  research  libraries/ 
These  libraries  are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  and 
transmission  of  knowledge  and  to  the  creation  of  new 
knowledge.  Together,  they  are  essential  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Icarnir  \  and  the  quality  of  each  directly  affects 
the  excellence  of  scholarship  and  research. 

The  importance  of  research  libraries  to  our  society 
was  described  recently  by  the  National  Commission  on 

s  Libraries  and  Information  Science:' 

^Hie  major  research  libraries  in  the  country,  both 
private  and  public,  represent  the  bibliographic  founda- 
tion of  the  nation's  researcAi  effort.  Collectively,  thtse 
iilstitutions  serve  students,  faculty,  scholars,  and  re- 
-  searchers  who  are  engaged  in  work  in  the  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

[These]  libraries  in  the  United  Slates  have  combined 
resources  of  over  two  hundred  million  volumes , . .  .Their 
resources  represent  an  asset  of  great  value  to  the  nation, 
and  the  Commission  believes  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  to  assist  these  important  institutions  in 
forming  a  stronger  set  of  working  relationships  that  will 
permit  them  to  serve  more,  rather  than  fewer,  people . . , . 

Inadequate  financial  support  is  the  central  problem  of 
the  major  research  librariess  as  we  shall  show,  but  they 

90 
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also  face  other  serious  issues,  including  (1)  the  need  to 
utilize  computer  and  communications  technology  to 
trarisforni  library  operations  and  to  improve  the  process 
of  information  transfer;  (2)  the  expanding  expectations 
of  users  concerning  collection  coverages  speed  of  access, 
and  reliability  of  service;  (3)  the  necessity  of  balahcing 
growing  obligations  and  increasipg  technical  complex- 
ity, on  the  one  hand,  with  severe  financial  constraints  that 
limit  manDOwer  and  resources,  on  the  others  and  (4)  a 
shortage  of  the  specialized  management  skills\  required 
to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  the  growing  compiexity 
of  library  functions.  ^ 

Moreover,  although  sharing  the  same  mission  and 
method,  the  libraries  lack  the  means  for  working  to- 
gether at  the  level  of  sophistication  that  now  seems 
necessary;  Powerful  new  capabilities  for  cooperative 
action  by  research  libraries  are  required,  not  primarily  to 
reduce  costs  but  rather  to  help  make  certain  that 
expenditures  for  resources^  space,  skills,  and  technology 
in  fact  produce  the  desired  results. 

Change  in  the  ways  research  libraries  are  operated  and 
used  is  inevitable.  The  question  is  whether  the  transfor- 
mation will  be  intenti^al,  designed  to  enhance  research 
libraries*  effectiveness,  or  whether  it  will  be  forced, 
restrictive,  and  ultimately  limiting^  Acceptance  of  the^ 
principle  of  dynamic  interdependence  among  libraries 
will  require,  fit^t,  a  thoroughgoing  appraisal  of  present 
practices.  Imaginative  utilization  of  new  technology  in 
computers,  communications,  and  photography  can  and 
should  transform  and  even  improve  many  established 
Hibrary  practices.  A  remarkable  opportunity  exists  to 
extend  the  role  of  libraries  and  thus  the  ultimate  impact 

•  \ 
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of  research  and  scholarship.  Not  to  move  now  in  new 
directions  is  probably  che  most  incautious  course  that 
could  be  proposed. 

The  libraries'  own  determination  to  undertake  change 
is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  only  by  transforming 
bibliographic  methods  and  collection  goals  can  librari- 
ans cope  with  a  constantly  expanding  body  of  material 
and  set  of  user-generated  requirements.  The  sense  of 
urgency  accompanying  that  determination  stems  from 
persistently  rising  costs  and  severely  limited  funds. 

We  noted  earlier  that  most  major  libraries  arc  univer- 
sity-based, Therefort:'  their  fate  is  closely  intertwined 
with  the  continuing  viiality  of  these  advanced  research 
and  training  institutions.  This  relationship  now  adds  to 
the  cricjcal  economic  pfoblems  faced  by  libraries.  While 
research  universities  have  always  .provided  significant' 
support  for  their  libraries^  they  themselves  are  now 
confronted  by  serious  financial  difficulties  and  can  no 
longer  shoulder  alone  the  burden  of  sharply .  rising 
library  costs. 

Some  specific  examples  of  these  costs  underscore  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  problems  facing  libraries. 
During  the  two  decades  from  1950  to  IQTOj  expenditures 
for  books  doubled  every  six  or  seven  years,  with  costs  for 
salaries  and  wages  increasing  at  a  rate  only  slightly, 
slower.  The  number  of  books  added  annually  to  collec- 
tions doubled  every  ten  or  eleven  years.  As  great  as  these 
growth  rates  are,  they  ire  not  tibnormal;  the  growth  rates 
in  library  costs  per^  student  are  similar  to  the  growth  in 
total  educational  costs  per  student  over  the  same  pe.riod. 
Small  libraries  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  large  ones, 
suggesting 'that  more  and  more  libraries  will  become 
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very  large  md  thus  inevitably  will  share  the  problems  the 
largest  libraries  now  face.* 

Recent  years  have  also  seen  a  distonion  in  the  way 
available  funds  are  used.  The  costs  of  publications  have 
risen  far  faster  than  the  general  rate  of  inflation.  In  most 
libraries,  funds  earmarked  for  acquisitions  have  not  kept 
'abreast  of  rising  costs.  The  difficulty  has  been  further 
aggravated  by  a  disproportionate  rise  in  the  cost  of 
periodical  and  serial  publicationb  and  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  their  numbers.  In  many  research  libraries, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  acquisitions  budget  is  now  spent 
for  serial  subscriptiohSj  an  almost  complete  reversal  of 
the  situation  that  prevailed iitde  moce  than  a  decade  ago. 

In  addition^  increases  in  the  numbers  and  costs  of 
specialized  materials  such  as  legal  and  financial  loose=/ 
leaf  services  have  added  thousands  of  dollars  in  new 
costs  to  the  average  research  library's  annual  budget.  Of 
even  greater,  concern  and  impact  has  been  the  rapid 
extension  of  differential  pricing  practices,  predominant- 
ly in  the  scientific,  rhedical,  and  technical  fields.  Library 
subscription  prices  for  hundreds  of  periodicals  in  these 
fields,  now  range  from  two  to  ten  times  the  rales  charged 
to  individual  subscribers.  This  practice  cosrs  each  Ubrary 
tens  of  thousands  of  dolhrs  ev?^ry  year/  In  effect, 
differential  pricing  is  a  form  .of  subsidy  for  scholarly  and 
scientific  publication  by  universities,  with  Ubrary  acqui- 
sitions budgets  simply  serving  as  Lhe  conduit. 

The  net  results  of  these  inflation  and  ^ost  problems  is 
to  force  libraries  and  the  universities  that  maintain  most 
of  them  into  a  choice  between  rjCduced  service  to  scholars 
and  larger  cluims  on  the  gtfnersl  funds'of  thc!  university. 
Since  other  university  activities  are  under  similar  pres- 
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suress  the  choice  offefs  no  solutions  and  really  demands 
that  libraries  find  more  efficient  ways  of  providing  their 
services. 

Research  libraries  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
alleviate  some  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  An  early 
example  was  the  formation  in  1949  by  the  Big  Ten 
universities  of  what  is  now  the  Center  for  Research 
Libraries  (CRL)^  a  "library  for  libraH^s"  with  a  national 
membership  of  over  one  hundred.-  To  encourage  re- 
source sharing,  special  acquisitions  programs  have  been 
established  not  only  by  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  and  the  CRL  bui^a  sp  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  National  Program  for  Acquisitions  and 
Cataloging  (NPAC)  not  only  has  expanded  the  level  of 
library  of  Congress  acquisitions  but  also  has  effeciively 
increased  the  volume  and  coverage  of  its  cataloging^ 
benefiting  in  substantial  ways  the  many  libraries  that  use 
Library  of  Congress  records  as  a  primary  source  for  their 
own  bibliographic  work. 

The  application  of  computers  to  library  operations 
and  to  bibliographic  purposes  is  now  more  than  ten  years 
old.  Many  libraries  use  computers  to  ■  control  cpsts  of 
routine  processing  and  circulation^  and  u  few  have 
developed^  at  substantial  cost  in  dollars  and  c  irt, 
impressive  comprehensive  bibli<3graphic  control 
terns.  For  example,  the  Ohio  College  Library  Cc.  ' 
provides, an  econortiicaU  computef-based  catalog  caru 
production  system  used  by  hundreds  of  college  and 
university  libraries,  and  similar  systems  serve  other 
institutionSj.  Large  quantities  of  bibliographic  infoTma- 
tion  both  for  monographs  and,  more  recently,  for  peri- 
odicalsj  are  now  reco'  icd  and  stored  in  m...:r:.ne-read- 
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able  !brm  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Some  search-and-access  sysicms 
ior  bibliographic  informaiion  are  operational  and  others 
are  heing  developed, 

Mfjfu  recently,  regional  affiliations  such  as,  the  Re- 
search Libraries  Group  have  been  established  to  control 
collection  growth,  with  member  libraries  assuming  obli- 
gations for  both  specific  sublect  ^rcas  or  for  specific 
maicrials;  to  attack  the  problem  of  safeguarding  printed 
materials  against  deterioration;  and  to  establish  and 
operate  a  single,  computer-based  bibliographic  records' 
systemj  linked  with  an  evolving  national  network. 

Despite  all  these  advances,  several  additional  steps 
must  he  taken  in  the,  immediate  future  to  preserve  the 
.vitality  of  the  nauon's  research  libraries  and  to  help  them' 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  society.  The  actions  called 
tor  are  of  such  magnitude  that  success  will  be  possible 
only  through  durable  partnerships  involving  personal 
and  institutional  efforts  and  public  and  private  resources, 
1  he^way  in  which  those  partnerships  arc  established  will 
du  much  to  determine  the  speed  and  quality  of  our 
progress.  ,  '  ,  ■ 

Recommendatians 
SUPI'DR  T  FOR  RKSIiARCH  COLLKCTIONS 
'J'he  subject  of  library  resources  is  more  complejc  than  it 
once  seemed,  but  it  is  still  the  case  that /distinctive, 
extensive,  dynamic,  and  well-organized  collections  of 
materials  on  specific  subjects  constitute  the  heart  of  a  ■ 
research  library.  Every  large  research  library  typically 
has  many  such  collections  and,  aggregated  nationally. 


these  collections  are  a  form  of  irreplaceable  wealth. 
Exceptional  collections  are  created  less  frequently  now, 
and  mosi  of  those  that  exisi:  are  maintained  with  increas- 
ing diffi^lty.  The  high  edit  of  continuing  sic^isitions, 
the  physica!  detenortt>on  of  matefialSj  ai^d  the  expense 
of  maintainiiig  the  necessary  skilled  staff  aie  all  problems 
of  growing  niHgninjde.  The  hazard  they  pose  to  future 
intellectua!  vitality  is  serious, 

TTie  import  ante  of  comprehensive  research  collec- 
tions to  scholirjhip  was  clearly  noted  by  the  Carnegie 
Councii  on  Policy  Bnidies  in  Higher  Education.  Ac- 
knowledging tile  present  difficulty  of  maintaining  such 
colicetiofiSj  the  council  asserted  ^at  "the  case  for  some 
degree  oi  federal  government  support  of  large  research 
libraries  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  case  for  federal 
government  support  of  research  and  graduate  educa- 
tion," This  principle  was  recognized  by  Congress  in 
enacting  Public  Law  94^82,  the  Education  Amend- 
menrs  of  1976,  This  stamte  authorizes  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  to  make  grants  for  library  resources  to 
major  research  libraries  at  a  level  of  $10  million  during 
fiscal  J977,  $15  million  in  fiscal  1978,  and  $20  million  in. 
fecal  1979.  The  Sentte  report  notes  that  *'the  new  part  C 
is  intended  to  help  research  libraries  maintain  and  , 
so'Cjngthen.their  collections,  which  constitute  an  impor- 
tant national  resource  essential  to  scholarship  andjre- 
search,  and  to  assist  them  in  making  their  holdings^ 
avaitabie  to  other  libraries  whose  user^  have  needs  for 
research  materials,**^ 

The  general  sidelines  incorporated  in  the  Senate 
report  extend  eligibility^  for  federal  support  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  libraries,  state  libraries, 
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and  privates  nonprofit,  independent  research  libraries, 
provided  that  their  ^^^Uections  "make  an  indispensable 
contribution  to  higher  education  and  research^  are 
broadly  based,  are  recognized  as  having  national  or 
international  significance  for  schglad^  research,  are  of  a 
unique  nature^  not  widely  held,  and  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  fairly  subsiaatial  demands  are  made  upon  the 
institution  by  researchers  and  scholars  outside  its.  pri- 
mary clientele."  The  provisions  of  the  governing  regu- 
lations, which  have  yet  to  be  written,  will  influence  in 
important  ways  the  evolution  of  a  more  purposeful 
national  program  for  resource  developmenli  materials 
preservation^  and  shared  access.  The  close  adherence  of 
the  regulations  to  legisla'tive  intent,  together  with  full 
fundings  will  reflect  a  growing  and  reassuring  com- 
prehension that  the  well-being  of  research  and  scholar- 
ship is  closely  linked  to  .the  quality  of  exceptional 
libraries,  and  that  strengthening  the  research  libraries  is 
in  the  nation's  interest.  ^ 

Recommandadoti  1^ 

We  reeommcnd  that  regulations  governing  part  C 
of  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  ^ct  of  1965  as 
annended  in  1976  be  given  immediate  and  careful 
attention^  and  we  urge  passage  of  an  appropria«^ 
dons  bUl  adequate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
^legisladon*  '  ]  \ 

A  N^IONAL  LENIJING  LIBRARY 

Although  subject  collections  of  high  quality  are  the  heart 
of  research  libraries,  the  sheer  volume  of  publication, 
nationally  and  worldwides  is  reason  enough  for  libraries 
and  users  alike  to  recognize  that  comprehensive  covefage 
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of  all  subject  areas  of  possible  research  interest  is  no 
longer  an  achievable  goal  for  any  single  library.  Adding 
te  the  persuasive  evidence  arc  reduced  library  buying 
power^  escalating  costs  for  storage  and  collection  main- 
tenance, the  prospect  of  infinitely  growing  collections^ 
and  the  inevitably  limited  use  made  of  most  individual 
items* 

The  library  profession  has  acted  responsibly  in  seek- 
ing realistic  alternatives  to  the  traditional  policies  gov- 
erning the  acquisition,  use^  and  maintenance  of  rr\ateri- 
ais.  Perhaps  the  most- promising  possibility  is  to  extend 
in  scope  and  effectiveness  the  concept  of  a  "library  for 
libraries"  as  embodied  in  the  Center  for  Research 
Libraries.  The  principle  undevlying  CRL  is  that  the 
Center  will  collect  comprehensively  intspecific  format  or, 
subject  categories^  thus  giving  participating  libraries  an 
assured  source  bf  these  items  and  thereby  reducing  their 
acquisitions  obligations  without  curtailing  their  service 
capabilities.  In  effect,  the  availability  of  comprehensive 
shared  collections*  enables  individual  libraries  to  con- 
centrate on  maintaining  distinction  in  chosen  areas 
rather  than  spreading  their  limited  resources  too  thin  in 
futile  pursuit  of  complete  self-sufficiency,.^ 

The  Association  of  Research  Libraries^  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science^  and 
the  Center  itself  are  all  now  participating  in  research  and 
exploratory  discussions  that  hive  as their  goal  the 
expansion  of  existing  shared  facilities  or  the  preation  of 
new  national  lending  collections.  Initial  attention  is 
being  directed  to  periodicals  and  other  serial  publica- 
tionsj  simply  because  these  imterials,  by  thfir  growth  in 
iiumter  and  cost  and  their  great  diversity^  are  a  leading 
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Hource  and  a  representative  example  of  present  library 
problems.  Whether  an  expanded  national  lending  facili- 
ty evolves  from  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries  or 
some  other  course  is  taken,  important  questions  related 
to  governance  and  program  remain  to  be  resolved. 
Expansion  of  Center  facilities  is  now  essential  even  for 
the  continuation  of  its  established  programs,  to  say 
nothing  of  new  or  expanded  activities. 

Ultimately^  we  believe^  at  least  some  federal  funding' 
for  the  continuing  operation  of  any  significant  pool  of 
research  resources  is  essential  in  order  to  provide  the 
assurance  pf  continuity  that  is  absolutely  vital  if  individ- 
ual libraries  are  to  strengthen  their  own  collecting  and 
rglention  practices  judiciously  and  confidently.  This  type 
of  program  is  especially  appropriate  for  federal  funding 
since  the  impact  of  such  support  is  amplified  many  times 
over  as  individual  libraries  throughout  the  councry 
redeploy  their  resources  to  better  effect  and  as  access  |to 
important  ncholarly  material  is  extended  to  increased 
numbers  of  schoters  and  researchers  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation. 

Recornmendation  2 

We  recommend  that  the  federal  government  and 
other  funding  sources  eneourage  and  support  na- 
tional efTorts  of  the  sort  exeinplifled  by  the  coUab^ 
orotive  work  of  the  Library  of  Congreis^  the  Assp^ 
ciation  of  Research  Libraries,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Science^  and 
the  Center  for  Research  Libraries  toward  the 
establishnient  of  a  national  lending  Ubrary  which 
would  lead  lo  greater  sharing  of  library  resources. 
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A  PERMANENT  COMMISSION  ON 
'  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

While  additional  public  support  for  both  distinctive 
subject  resources  and  new  national  coh  actions  will 
expedite  accesc,  promote  locwl  operating  efficiency^  and 
assure  the  availability  of  needed  rnatcriais,  an  additional 
step  is  required  to  meet  the  complexities  of  these  and 
related  issues.  Building  and  maintaining  research  collec- 
tions is  too  extensive  and  diffuse  an  enterprise  to  be 
centrally  managed  in  any  usual  sense  of  thei  term^  nor 
should  information  resources  and  ihe  bibliographic 
prQcesses  that-  provide  the  key  to  their  content  ever  be 
susceptible  to  restrictive  control,  Nevertheless,  a  way 
must  be  foiind  for  scholars,  researchers,  and  all  who 
depend  on  substantive  information  for  their  livelihood, 
ilong  with  library  administrators  who  are  in  the  end 
responsible  for  meeting  their  needs,  to  assesr  routinely 
the  quality  of  nptioml  resources  andv  when  necessar>^  to 
mfluence  or  promote  action  by  responsible  agencies  and 
institutions  to  strengthen  these  resources.  Librarians  and 
scholars  alike  can  do  themselves  and  the  country  a  great 
fervice  if  they  can  establish  new  ways  to  work  together  to 
accomplish  their  shared  goals. 

Rtcommendadoii  3 

Wt  recommtod  tKat  the  Library  of  Congress  ejc* 
plore  with  the  aountryfs  leading  learned  societes 
and  researeh^Ubrary  organizations  Ae  possibility 
of  MtabUshing  a  permanent  body  to  assess  the 
quality  of  nation^  Ubrary  resources,  to  promote 
action  by  r^ponsible  agencies,  and  to  help  shape 
nadonal  polides.  . 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERVICES 
As  the  volume  and  complexity  of  worldwide  publication 
has  grown,"  traditional  bibliographic  control  methods 
have  become  cumbersome  and  costly.  As  a  result, 
abstracting  and  indexing  services  have  expanded  rapidly 
_an^l>ecome  more  sophisticatedj  enabling  researchers  to 
cope  irTea¥r^tth-4h^-£Qfid_of  Jo^  and  report 
literature  in  the  natural  and  social  sciencesrCompater^ 
based  search  services^  employing  many  of  the  same  data 
bases  as  the  abstracting  and  indexing  serviceSj  complete 
searches  of  a  kind  not  easily  accomplished  using  printed 
sources  alone.  ^ 

For  the  great  bulk  of  library  materialSj  however^ 
making  fundamental  changes  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  bibliographic  records  has  proved  far  more  difficult. 
Substantial  expenditures  of  effort  and  money  over  the 
past  decade  have  only  recently  provided  the  base  of 
knowledge  and  skills  that  today  sets  libraries  on  the 
threshold  of  a  major  bibliographic  revolution. 

The  rnost' visible  and  impressive  accomplishments  ' 
thus  far  are  those  that  have  automated  much  of  the  work 
of  producing  and  maintaining  catalog  records  and  of 
carrying  out  many  labor-intensive  prodessing  activities. 
As  noted  earlier  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center  now 
provides  computer-produced  catalog  cards  at  low  cost  of 
hundreds  of  subscribing  libraries.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  has  developed  a  computer-based  record  system 
that  has  enabled  it  to  produce  a  published^  periodicaDy 
cumulated  b^^  jc  catalog.  Several  large  universitj^  li-,. 
braries  have  developed  comprehensive  record-process- 
ing systems  that  have  substantially  improved  acquisi- 
tions and  cataloging  work.  Most  prominenrlyj  the 
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Library  of  Congress  has  embarked  on  several  programs 
designed  to  improve  bibliographic  processes  within  the 
libraity  itself  and  also  to  expand  the  library's  already 
substantial  contribution  to  national  and  international 
.bibiidgraphic  control  activity  and  continues  to  support 
many  projects  and  to  provide  professional  guidance  and 
assistance  in  many  critical  areas. 

The  immediate  results  of  these  and  other  related 
efforts  are  new  methods  of  producing  high-quality, 
standardiEed  bibliographic  information  in  increasing 
~^Wim^^Q-<li^QpmsM  of^mw  systems  to  use  the 
information  in  a  wide  range  of  ImeHTlMibrary-opera^ 
tions,  and  the  production  of  catalog  cards  and  related 
records  in  a  variety  of  formats.  Recent  progress  is 
Impressive^  and  prospects  ^e  now  good  that  newly 
developed  capabilities  will  benefit  a  growing  number  of 
libraries  and  their  users. 

There  remain,  however,  many  difl^cuit  and  important 
questions  to  be  resolved"  relating  to  the  content  and 
linking  of  records,  to  record-distribution  methods,  and 
to  new  forms  of  bibliographic  products.  The  answers  to 
these  c^estions  will  influence  in  fundamental  ways  both^ 
individual  library  performance  and  our  national  capacity 
to  support  research  and  scholarship. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  established  center  for 
the  production  of  high  quality  bibliographicrecords  and 
is  potentially  the  primary  producer  of  both  general  and 
specialized  bibliographic  pr^ucts.  It.is  qbyipus  thatfthe 
library^  must  contmue  to  be  the  center  for  national 
bibliographic  operations  and  that  adequate  budgetary 
support  for  this  aspect  of  the  library's  activity  is  essen- 
tial. .  ^  - 
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Nor  so  clearly  developed  within  the  country's  libraries 
is  a  capacity  for  Jong-range  planning  in  matters  related  to 
bibliagraphic  controL  This  element  is- much  neededj 
given  the  dynamic  character  ut  present  efforts  and  the 
possible  impact  ot  soon-to-bc-made  decisions  on  library 
<)perutions  and  scholarship  and  research.  While 
several  approaches  are  possible,  it  is  certain  thaiTesearth 
libraries  and  their  users,  acting  tugether,  must  Hnd  a  way 
to  addre:»s  basic  questians  promptly.  ' 

Reecimrnentiution  4 

We  Ft^eonimend  thai  the  Library  of  Congress  ex- 
pand iu  role  in  national  bibiiographic  operations 
and  that  the  Association  of  Kes^areh  Libraries  and 
other  representatives  of  libraries,  together  with 
__representaliyes  of  the  scholarly  community  and 
other  uWf  s7^oin-witli^th.^j3brary  of  Congress  and 
other  appropriate  groups  to  formulate  Iong*range__ 
plans  for  improving  bibliographic  sejrvice. 

The  benefits  to  libraries  and  scholars  alike  of  wise  and 
imaginative  guidance  in  these  matters  during  the  years 
ahead  can  he  substantial  Such  benefits  arc  unlikely  to 
come  by  accident,  -  . 

rilH  IMPROVHMHHT  OF  LIBRARV  MANAGHMHNT 

While  the  visible  form  of  libraries  will  not  dramatically 
change  in  the  near  future,  their  operating  methods  and 
the  research  methods  of  their  users  will  change  in  many 
ways,  A&we  said  earlier,  controlling  the  nature  of  this 
ch  mge  is  at  the  heart  of  our  concern,  l^oojitlle  is  known, 
however,  about  many  fundamental  matters  of  library 
management.  More  information  than  we  now  have  is 
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required  about  the  relationship  between  user  needs  and 
library  scrviccSj  the  quality  and  utility  of  published 
information,  th6  economics  of  librae  operations^  and  the 
potential  capacities  of  technology  appropriate  to  infor- 
matipn  proce^ing.  Further,  there  is  a  need  to  give  users  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  libraries  and  of  the 
new  ways  in  which  libraries  ctn  be  of  service  to  their 
users* 

Reeommehd^tion  5 

We  reGommenil  that  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  estabUsk  a  research  and  analysii%nit  to 

^  develfi^p  the  mforma  don  faeeessary  for  improving 
the  managment  of  library  services.  The  proposed 
unit  woyy  nssemble  d^tai  conduct  special  studies^ 
and  promrii^  research  on  topics  of  concern.  The. 
unit  and  the  ARL  itself  would  work  to  develop  by 
bonsultatlon  and  communication  better  under^ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  library  problems  and  of 
the  steps  needed  to  solve  them.  One  goal  of  this 
effort  would  be  to  strengthen  reladonships  between 

"  users  of  research  libraries  and  those  responsible 
for  operadsg  them. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  LIBRAR^ATERIALS 

The  preservation  of  library  materials  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Large  portions  of  many  of  the  country's 
oldest  and  most  distin^ive  collections  are  literally 
crumbling  on  the  shelves.  Paper  deterioration  is  most 
serious  in  materials  published  during  die  last  150  years^ 
but  these '  materials  represent  the  great  bulk  of  tiiese 
collections^  numbering  many  millions  of  vojumes.  It  is 
essential  that  the  contenx  of  these  publications  not  be 
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lostj  even  if  it  proves  impossible  to  s$ve  the  volumes  in 
their  present  form. 

A  number  of  studies  have  focused  on  the  preservation 
problems  and  several  alternaiiva  courses  of  action  have 
been  proposed.  It  is  obvious  that  no  single  method  of 
preservatiori  will  suffice,  but  it  is  clear  that  a  national 
program  to  fllm  large  and  carefully  selected  quantities  of 
deteriorating  materials  is  an  essential  element  in  any 
full-scale  preservation  program.  A  few  libraries  have  for 
some  time  committed  operating  funds  to  preservation 
efforts,  but  neither  sufficient  funding  nor  the  essential 
framework  of  a  national  plan  has  been  available,  and 
these  efforts  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface. 

The  magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  its  impGr- 
tance  to  the  long-range  in|eriests  of  scholarship  and 
research  are  irrefutable.  The  goal  is  not  to  preserve  the 
resources  of  many  individual  libraries  but  rather  to 
preserve  the  substance  of  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
record  of  human  achievement.  Thousands  of  books  have 
already  been  lost,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  so 
fragile  that  any  further  use  is  in  effect  the  last  use. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  recently  taken  the  lead  in 
a  new  effort  to  establish  and  promote  a  national  plan  for 
the  preservation  otlibrary  materials.  Coordination  and 
operating  guidelines  are  essential  eiementsrbuf;^  in  the 
end,  federal  funding  is  an  inescapable  requirement  for 
any  sighificant  progress.  In  the  immediate  future,  the 
means  must  be  found  to  provide  support  for  what  is 
literally  the  preservation  of  our  culwral  and  intellectual 
heritage,  . 
Reeoinmendadon  6 

We  reconimeiid  that  the  federal  goveram^^nt  give 
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urgent  aeientiGti  to  the  preservation  problems 
faced  by  research  lib^»tei.  Substantial  funding 
and  the  leadership  of  l^^^rery  of  Congreiis  are 
both  required  to  assure  an  effeetive  national  pro- 
gram,  . 

NEW  MODES  OF  COOPERATIVE  ACTION 

The  major  research  librarien  of  this  country  are  vital  to 
the  succ^W  scKolaHy  inquiry^ 
are  immediate  and  urgent,  and  these  problems  will  not 
be  resolved  by  individual  libraries  acting  alone. 

Direct  federal  appropriations  are  required  for  certain 
specific  purposes:  (1)  for  supplementary  support  for  the 
distinctive^  nationally  important  collections  that  are 
found  in  individual  librariesj(2)  to  provide  capital  and  at 
least  partial  operating  support  for  national  lending 
collections;  and  (3)  for  a  natit^nal  program  of  microfilm- 
ing, /it  is  also  clearly  evident  that  the  Library  of 
CongresSj  as  the  national  library  on  which  all  other 
research  libraries  are  dependent  in  many,  ways^  muiit 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  solving,  the  problems  of 
bibliographic  exchange.  Only  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
in  the  position  to  assume  operating  responsibility  for  the 
central  elements  of  the  automated  bibliographic  network 
that  is  essential' to  research  and  scholarship  and  thus  to 
tlie  survival  of  research  libraries  across  the  country. 

Research  librariesj  individually  and  collectivelys  will 
stiir  bear  much  of  the  responsibilhy  for  planning  and 
directing  their  own  futures^  but  they  must  press  for 
change  on  a  national  scalcj  and  they  must  use  the 
flexibility  that  new  national  ventures  will  bring  to 
reshape  their  own  internal  practices.  They  must  find 
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ways  to  establish  lpng»rarige  planning  capabiliM  '  ^-^  nU 
Ireas  of  central  concerns  acting  as  inseparable  p^f  ^  v.  it- 
joint  venture  of  great  public  importance.  Further,  ;v 
must  find  new  ways  to  expedite  thc.worfc  of  scholars  M':\x 
schoIars-lO'be  by  opening  in  imaginative  ways  all  usef  a 
avenues  to  recorded  infromationj  whatever  its  form. 

Finallyj  the  scholars,  scientists^  and  other  major  users 
of  research  libraries  have  an  obifgation  to  participate 
productively  in  the  development  of  more  effective 
techniques  and  procedures.  Th'^^re  is  enough  for  all  to  do. 
and  the  well-being  of  research  libraries  now  depencis  on 
how  well  all  parties  do  fheir  part. 

NOTES  /  ^ 

1.  Herman  H.  Fussier,  Research  LibjarieE  and  Tcchfioh^  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Pressi  1973),  pp.  1 7'19.    "  ' 

2.  Toward  a  National  Program  for  Libraty  and  In/omtation  S^rviCdi; 
Goah  for  Action  (Wishingtonf  D,C.:  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Scigncej  1975), 

3.  William  J.  Baumol  and  Matetyahu  Marcus,  Bconomics  of  Academic 
Libraries  (Washington,  D.C.;  Amcfican  tounen  on  Education^  1073). 

4.  S.  Senate,  Repon.  94-882  (Washington,  D.C.:  U/S.  Goveriiment 
PrinUng  Office,  1976): 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

As  you  know,  this  question  of  a  National  Periodical  Center  Is 
fraught  with  a  certain  amount  of  controversy.  We  did  not  intend 
this  to  be  a  hearing  on  that,  because  the  White  Houee  Conference 
on  Libraries  this  November  is  going  to  discuss  the  future  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  library  area. 

'  And  I  am  wondering.  Dean  Churchweil»  if  you  don't  think  we 
should  wait  until  the  Conference  is  held  and  its  recommendations 
made  before  we  consider  any  new  program,  such  as  a  National 
Periodical  Center. 

Dr.  Churchwell,  Senator*  I  am  sure  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference will  produce  some  new  insights  and  some  effective  pro- 
grams. However,  the  question  of  a  National  Periodical  Center  has 
been  studied  eKhaustively  the  last  8  yearSj^nd  we  have  had  a_v_er> 
^peri  selsiOT  at  which  TO  was  discussed  By  all  elements--^ 

higher  education,  the  publishing  industry,  and^  users  of  libraries, 
and  we  do  feel  that  the  center  is  needed  now,  and  that  very  little 
could  be  gained  by  postponing  it  until  after  the  White  House 
Conference* 

Senator  Pell,  As  you  know,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
hearing  yet  on  this.  1  think  on  the  House  side,  it  was  put  in  the 
bill,  but  without  a  hiaring;  am  I  correct  on  that? 

Dr,  Churchwell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pell,  Yes;  I  realize  it  has  merit,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  studying  it  and  alsq,  frankly,  by  the  time  we  get  around 
to  marking  this  bill  upj  the  White  House  Conference  may  very  well 
have  taken  place*  .     '  - 

Under  title  II,  the  college  library  programs,  how  much  benefit 
can  a  college  really  get  fronfi  these  little,  $8,900  grants? 

Ms.  TuRNEE.  Well,  my  library  budget  is  less  than  $35,000  for 
books,  just  for  books.  So  you  see,  if  you  do  get  in  the  area  of  $5,000, 
that  is  a  good  chunk,  And  the  other,  libraries  have  even  smaller 
book  budgets.  So  It  might  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is 
quite  valuable  in  Vermont. 

Senator  Pell,  I  do  see  that.  That  would  really  be  10  percent  of 
your  total  budget.  - 

Ms.  Turner.  Yes;  we  have  some  eKcellent  small  schools,  like, 
Vermont  Technical  College,  that  the  $5,000  was  a  great  deal  for 
them,  '  , 

Senator  Pell.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  very  valid  point,  indeed. 

Dr.  Galvin?  - 

Dr,  Galvin.  Senator,  if  I  might  add  to  that,  the  proposed  reauth- 
orization allows  for  an  increase  in  the  maximum  grant,  to  $10,000, 
and  we  would  very  strongly  support  that  in  light  of  the  devastating 
effects  of  inflation  on  the  cost  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  startled  at  that,  because  1  follow  the  price  of 
school  books,  too,  and  I  notice  how  they  have  almost  doubled  in  tha 
last  very  faw  years, 

The  administration  proposed  and  Congress  agreed  to  $6  million 
for  grants  to  research  libraries.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  appropriate 
level,  or  dq  you  have  any  suggested  changes  in  thej-ese^rch  library 
program?  — v 

Dr.  Churchwell.  We  would  hope,  Senator,  that  the  appropri- 
ation could  be  much  higher  than  the  $6  million.  The  $6  million  has 
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served  to  support  only  about  20  percent  of  those  research  libraries 
^  whkh  applied  for  granti  in  1978.  In  1978,  101  librariei  applied, 
asking  for  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $27  million.  Of  course,  we 
were  able  to  assist  only  20  of  those. 
Senator  Pell,  Thank  you. 

Incidentally,  I  would  add  here,  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  be  hct^Q,  and  myself,  we  would  like  to  reta  n  the  right  to 
submit  written  queitions  to  you  for  a  reply,  and  the  record  will 
remain  open  for  that  purpose  for  at  least  2  weeks.  Also,  any  fur* 
ther  followup  statements  that  you  care  to  submit  to  us  will  be 
included  in  the  record  and  studied. 

Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
"all=threFTTTembers~"of^he^anel^^for^our--help 
morning. 

I  have  just  two  questions  at  this  time.  One  is  directed  to  Ms. 
Turner  or  the  entire  panel,  and  that,  has  to  do  with  the  $10,000 
recommendation  from  $5,000,  I  know  money  is  tighti  eyen  here  in 
Washington,  and  quite  possibly,  shooting  for  $10,000  may  be  more 
than  can  be  accomplished.  But  In  fact.  Is  $10,000  enough,' in  view  of 
the  inflation  that  we  have  experienced  in  recent  years? 

Ms.  Turner,  Well,  just  speaking  for  Vermont  colleges,  J>10,000 
would  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  that  they  would  greatly,  greatly  appre- 
ciate. Places  like  Bennington  and  Goddard  need  the  money  desper- 
ately. We  are  starting  a  new  program  in  art  therapy  that  we  need 
^  money'dfesperately  for.  So  it  might  not  sound  like  much  when  you 
are  speaking  of  millions  for  nuclear  research,  but  to  us,  it  is  a  lot 
of  money.  ^ 
Senator  STAFFORb.  Would  anybody  else  care  to  comment? 
Dr.  Galvin.  Senator,  if  I  might  just  add  to  Ms.  Turner's  re^ 
sponse,  which  I  completely  agree  with,  I  think  your  question  under- 
scores the  interf elatedness  of  all  of  the  parts  of  title  IJ,  including 
the  new  proposed  part  D  for  the  National  Periodical  Center,  be= 
cause  that  would  mean  a  very  substantial  overall  increase  in  the 
level  of  Federal  support  in  a  riumber  of  ways  which  would  help  to 
reduce  the  financial  burden  for  the  kinds  of  smaller  academic 
libraries  that  Ms.  Turner  spoke  to. 

For  example,  the  support  of  the  National  Periodical  Center 
would  make  it  possible  for  some  of  those  smaller,  libraries  to  forego 
the  costs  of  very  expensive  journal  subscriptions,  which  they  could 
then  depend  on  the  National  Periodical  Center  to  provide.  Similar- 
ly, the  higher  level  of  funding  proposed  for  part  C  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  greater  number  uf  the  Nation's  greatest  research 
libraries  to  make  their  resources  more  readily  available  through 
sharing  with  smaller  academic  institutions. 
Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Galvin. 
And  noWj  if  1  could  turn  to  Dean  Churchwell,  since  we  may  he 
considering  a  Periodical  Center  in  the  future,  and  you  testifled  it 
has  been  studied  for  several  years,  could  you  giveithe  committee 
any-^balL.park=estimate  of  what  the.  cost  of  establishing  such=.a„ 
center  might  be  initially? 

Dr.  Churchwell.  We  are  supportirig  the  recommended  sum  of 
S15  million,  * 
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Senator  Stafford.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  it  might  cout 
pe^  annum  to  iustain  it  if  established? 

Dr.  Churchwell,  I  do  not  have  hard  figures  oo  what  it  would 
cost  to  operate  it  on  a  per  annum  basis. 

Senator  Stafford,  It  might  be  well.  Dean,  if  before  we  reach 
markup,  should  this  come  up. in  our  considerations,  if  we  had  some 
sort  of  a  ball  park  estimate  on  what  it  might  cost  annually  to 
operate  the  Center. 

Dr,  Churchwell,  I  should  like  to  add.  Senator  Stafford,  another 
one  of  my  colleagues  will  also  be;  speaking  on  this  issue,  and  she 
will  have  that  figure. 

Senator  STAFFORn,  OK,  Thank  you.  Thank  you  all,  and  m  a 
Vermpnter  who  believes  in  short  speeches,  along  with  our  chair- 
-manT=4==com  plimerft=-you--on— 2-out— of-3-  com  ing=i  i  i=un  der--your— 5- 
minute  allocation  of  time. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  'have  one  final  question  I  want  to  ask.  You  know,  the  adminis- 
tration suggests  that  these  funds,  the  $8,900  or  whatever  it  is,  be 
distributed  on  a  need  basis,  whereas  the  Ford  bill  believes  it  should 
be  divided  equally  to  all  institutions.  " 
,  Do  any  .of  you  have  any  views  on  which  approach  is  best? 

Dr.  .  Galvin.  Senator,  in  my  written  testimonyj  the  American 
Library  Association  has  commented  on  that.  We  do  racognize  that 
the  concern  about  distfibution  of  these  grants  on  the  basis  of  need 
has  been  a  problem  with  respect  to  the  continuing  appfopriation 
for  the  program. 

We  •would  be  very  pleased  to  H'ork  with  the  subjcommittee  and 
bring  some  propoials  at  an  appropriate  time  with  relation  to  need. 
We  have  bean  studying  this  question.  It  does  turn  out  to  he  a  more 
complex  one  than  one  might  at  first  imagine. 

And  our  concern  with  a  needs  test,  if  you  will,  is  that  It  might 
serve  as  an  obstacle  to  supporting,  the  very  smallest  Institutions 
which  the  program  seeks  to  help.  We  do  not  want  to  involve  those 
institutions  in  such  a  burden  of  application  that  that  application 
process  in  itself  becomes  an  obstacle  to  channeling  the  funds  in  the 
direction  that  the  Congress  wishes  them  to  go. 

Senator  Pell.  So  in  essence ,  what  you  are  saying  is  you  do  not 
know  which  is  best,  isn't  that  correct? 

Dr.  Galvin.  I  am  saying.  Senator,  that  we  would  be  concerned  as 
to  how  an  applicatiop  process  establishing  need  might.be  devel- 
oped. And  we  would  like  to  bring  some  recomn^endatibns  at  a  later 
time  with  respect  to  that. 

Senator  Eell.  Right.  But  as  of  now,  in  your  statement— i  have  , 
not  had  a  chance  to  peruse  it  yet— you  do  not  recommend  one 
approach  over  the  other,  ^ 

Dr.  Galvin.  No,  we  do  not.  Senator. 

Senator  PELLrl  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  if  you 
did  eventually. 

:yes,  Ms.  Turner?  ^ 

Ms.  TuRNEF.  The  way  it  stands  now,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
democrati^things  that  Congresi  does.  Everybody  that  applies  gets 
the  pame  amount  of  money,  and  different  libraries  might  appreci- 
ate it  more,  but  nobody  can  sneer  at  $5,000.  They  can  all  buy,a.set 
of  encyclopedias.  And  it.  is  a  very  simple  way  now.  The  report  is 
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very  simple;  the  expenditures  are  very  iimply  stated,  So  it  is  done 
very  welL 

Senator  Pell.  I  im  inclined  to  agree  with  Ms.  Turner's  view* 
because  I  think  simplicity  in  Government  is  also  important  and  the 
ability  of  people  to  make  plans. 

But  at  any  rate,  I  will  be  interested  in  jhe  American  Library 
.  Associations  final  view  on  the  recommendation  on  that.  But  my 
own,  brf-the-top-of-my-head  reaction  is  to  agree  with  Ms.  Turner,  I 
think. 

Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  being  with  ud. 

Our  next  panel  is  a  library  panel,  with  Ms.  Connie  Dunlap, 
president-elect  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries;  Mr,  Town- 
send  Hoopes,  President  of  the  Associatiou  of  American  Publishers, 
and  Hon,  Charles  Benton,  chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
-Library^and  Inforraatioh  Science. 

Thank  you.  We  are  very  glad  to  greet  you^here.  Mr.  Benton  and 
Mr,  Hoopes  are  both  old  friends  and  good  friends,  and  we  are  just 
delighted  to  welcome  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONNIE  DUNLAP,  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIAN. 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES  AND  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  ASSO= 
CIATION  OF  RESEARCH  LIBRARIESi  TOWNSEND  HOOPES, 
PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS;  AND 
CHARLES  BENTON.  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
LIBRARV  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE,  A  PANEL 

Ms,-DuNLAP.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ; 

My  name  is  Connie  Dunlap,  and- 1  am  the  university  librarian  at 
^  Duke  University  and  the  incoming  president  of  the  Association  of 
Hesearch  Libraries, 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  several  programi 
authorized  by  title  11  are  supportive  of  each  other,  and  together 
form  an  overall  program  which  is  stronger  than  the'  sum  of  the 
individual  parts. 

In  concert,  all  three  programs  help  to  build  a  national  system  of 
library  services  to  poet-secondary  education  at  all  levels. 

In  the  past,  scholars,  educators,  librarians  and  legislators  have 
focused  on  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's  research  libraries. 
Their  investigations  have  produced  many  creative  and  thoughtful 
recommendations,  and  title  II-C  provides  the  libraries  with  Federal 
funds  to  begin  to  implement  them. 

One  recommendation  universally  accepted  In  the  library  and 
research  communities  is  that  we  must  develop  a  nationwide  data 
base  describing  the  books  and  periodicals  in  all-of  the  major  re- 
search libraries  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  resources.  At  least  seven 
of  the  title  II-^C  award  recipients  are  using  their,  grants  to  put 
recorj^s  of  special  collections  Into  data  bases  accessible  to  other 
libraries.  Another  seven  libraries  are  using  II-^C  dollars  to  deve]  jp 
data  bases  describing  their  periodical  holdings. 

Because  the  prices  of  periodicals  are  rising  more  rapidly  ,  than 
any  other  component  of  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index,  it  is 
vita!  that'libraries  share  these  materials,  . 

Another  priority  for  research  libraries  is  the  preservation  of 
rapidly  deteriorating  collections.  At  least  ft  libraries  are  applying 
II-^C  funds  for  microfilming  and  other  preservation  activities.  Li- 
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brariani  agree  that  a  national  preservation  Dragram  is  urgently 
Titie  n=C  funding  is  helping  to  move^ubln  thie  direction, 
litle  II-C  grant  recipients  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
apply  the  bc^st  thinking  on  reseaVch  hlbrary  problems  to  their  oper-' 
'  ations.  We  strongly,  recomniend  that  this  program  be  continued 
ill  addition,  we  welcome  the  introduction  of     1841,  and  ask  that 
the  Senate  further  strengthen  the  library  programs  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  by  adding  legislation  for  a  National  Periodical 
Center,  . 

The  plan  for  the  NPC  creatively  addresses  hiost  of  the  library 
problems  described  earlier,  specifically  as  they  relate  to  periodicals 
The  escalatmg  cost  of  materials,  the  expense  of  interlibrary  loan, 
the  need  for  a  national  data  base,  and  preservation  are  all  prob- 
lems v/hich  the  National  Periodical  Center  would  alleviate. 

The  establishment  of  an  NPC  is  crucial,  because  the  periodical  is 
the  single  most  important  medium  for  communicating  the  reiults 
of  research  to  scholars,  to  industry,  and  to  the  interested  public. 

An  NPC  will  greatly  improve  access  to  periodical  publications. 
Libraries  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  rising  costs  and 
the^  number  of  new  periodicali.  This  trend  is  forcing  libraries  both 
to  buy  fewer  books  for  their  users  and  to  cancel  subscriptions.  With 
the  National  Periodical  Center,  libraries  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
r  provide  needed  information. 

There  are  no  existing  mechanisms  capable  of  providing  services 
env^ioned  for  an  NPC.  The  current  system  of  interlibrary  loan  is 
inefficient,  madequate  and  unreliable.  No  segment  of  the  for-profit 
sector  could  or  wants  to  provide  the  futl  range  of  services  needed. 
:Thiy  do  not  have  the  collections  and  there  is  no  economic  incentive 
to  develop  them. 

In  order  to  have  an  efficient  and  reliable  system,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  dedicated  collection  administered  by  a  center  which  is  also 
responsible  for  locating  and  requesting  titles  from  other  agencies. 

I  here  is  no  other  way  to, guarantee  access  and  permanent  avails 
ability  of  periodical  publications.  A  communications  system  alone 
cannot  achieve*  the  central  objective  of  the  NPC  delivering  the 
document  to  the  user.  • 

The  NPC  will  make  a  major  contribution  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  serial  publications  through  microfilming,  centralized  inven- 
tory control,  controlled  storage  environment,  and  coordination  of 
acquisitions  and  weeding  activities. 

In  addition  to,  serving  scholars  and  researchers,  an  NPC  would 
benefit  many  people  including  those  in  business  and  industry  A 
recent  study  mdicates  that  most  interlibrary  loan  requests  for  per-' 
"        u  ^P"^®  ^^^"^  °^  public  and  special  libraries. 

We  believe  that  provision  for  a  National  Periodical  Center  in  the 
H^her  Education  Act  would,  for  a  relatively  small  investment, 
lubstantially  strengthen  the  service  to  users  of  both  the  large  and 
srnall  institutions  currently  receiving  grants  under  title  IL 

The  propped  legislation  is  the  culmination  of  years  of  drscuision 
and  study  of  ways  to  improve  access  to  periodicar  literature 
■  We  hope  that  you  will  consideivthe  plan  for  aNational  Periodi- 
cal Center  when  you  are  revising  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
well  as  the  s^tements  in  support  of  the.  programs  currently  au- 
thorized by  title  II-C,  ' 
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Time  did  not  permit  giving  full  support  in  this  testimony  to  titles 
and  B,  but  that  support  does  appear  in  our  written  testimony, 
I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today« 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dunlap  foilows:] 
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Connie  Dunlip 
Llbrirlan,  Duke  Univeratty  Llbrarliia 
□n  behalf  of  th© 
AaaoQlation  of  Research  Libraries 
beferi  the 

BubGQBmittee  sn  F.duoatloni  Arts,  md  thm  Humanltlea 
sf  the 

1  Stnste  GoBfflittee.  on  .Labi3r_and  Human  Reiourcei  --- 
on 

Reiuthorizatton  sf  the  Higher  Edueatlon  Aot 
Ootober  I97i 


Hy  nase  is  Connie  Dunlap.    I  mm  the  Librarian  sf  the  Duka  Onlvariity 
Libriries  and  the  Prtiidtnt-gleet  6f  the  Aiaoeiatlsn  sf  Resiareh  Libraries 
CARL),    The  sembtra  sf  the  Asaoeiabion  are  the  110  largeet  peaearch  libraries 
in  North  Anericar    89  sf  sur  members  are  the  libraries  of  private  and 
publioly-supporfeed  .Ameriean  unlvgrslbiea,    We  are  hire  tsday  to  speak  in 
auppsrt  of  the  Title  II  program |  and  wish  to  so^ent  partisularly  sn  Tifcle 
II=Gj  Strengthening, Reaeareh  Library  ResourQea,  and  the  oruolal  funding  it 
prsyidgs^fsr  the  major  reaeareh  sentera  of  the  nafelon. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  aeveral  prograas 
/authorised  by  Titli  II  are  supportive  of  one  ansther  and  together  forn  an 
^ 9 verall 'program  whlsh  Is  stronger  than  the  aum.sf  the  Ihstiilduai  parts. 
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■Tho  Institutions  «hloh  PMelvi  Title  II-a  funding  and  those  wnioh  qualify  fw 
Il-C  awards  enrlBh  Aaerloan  higher  eduoation  in  differBnt  ways.    Title  II.A 
granta  help  aoaller  llbrarie,  to  develop  oolleetlons  and  aervloei  pai-tleulsr 
to  the  need,  of  their  loeal  clientele.    For  ewaple,  with  a  relatively  snail 
Il-A  .ward  a  oommunlty  oollege  library  may  develop  a  ipeeiallzBd  audio-vlsual 
eoUeotlon  in  support  of  a  looal  ethnie  heritage  prograo,  purehaalng  oatiriala 
„not  likely  to  be  otherwise  aOBasaible  to  Its  uaepa.    Snallef  Uhrarlea  apply 
n-A  grants  to  Bating  iamediate  needs  in  thalr  parent  institutions  and 
eoBaunlties,  while  the  foaus  of  resouroe  development  in  llbrarie,  eligible  for 
II-C  grants,  which  I  will  deserlhe  today,  Is  inereasingly  national.  In 
eonoerl,  tho  two  program  help  to  build  a  natiyal  system  of  library  iervlae 
to  pQ3t-3eeondary  atudents  at  iH  Isvala. 

The  aupport  for  training  and  reaearoh  whloh  Title  II,  part-I  provldea  to 
all  th4  nation's  libraries  -  puhlle  and  private,  large  and  snail  -  cannot  be 
bveremphaaUod.    Infomation  teohnology  is  ahanging  rapibly,  the  range  of 
library  serviaes  has  broadened,  and  library  orginliational  structures  are  none 
dlverae.    The  skills  and  knowledge  required  io  provide  library  serylees  grow 
In-oagnilude  and  eomplexity  eaah  day.    Title  ll-i  fellowahipa  provide  muoh 
needed  support  for  eontlnuin,  eduaition  to  develop  expert  personnel  trained  in 
the  latest  teohnlquea  and  developments  in  library  and  information  aalinei. 
Beyond  that,  the  researah  eirrled  out  by  individuals,  on  II-B  fellowships  or 
funded  under  Section  223  Is  desperately  needed  In  our  field  because  rising 
eosu  and  dialniahed  bydgtU  are  fsrelni  the  axploratldn  of  mgre  effioiant 
alternatives  at  the  same  time  that  new  tedhnologlea  are  gpehina  up  exoltlng 
pq^lbiUfcei.    There  is  very  Jittle  Federal  funding  for  library  operatieni  qr 
PQlloy,. research  eytslde  of  Title  II  CNational  Selenee  Foundation  aponaored 
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jfien  /guuaea  on  inrorsatisn  theory).    Yet  libririiS  ctnnot  - 
>^im  effect LvtnH33  without  a  reliable  bsdy  ef  InfsrmatleB-on^^ 
j;i?'r  pr»if er  ences ,  applleatlons  of  teehnslogiea ,  er  the  mefcheda 
Uhrtr/  netwerking.    Some  of  the  important  Innovations  of  th@ 
;p         jf  Which  l.^  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center  (OCLC,  Ine,)j 
'  I  »!n  (|^^•inE:•^  undt?r  tine  authority  of  Title  II^Bi     We  urg€  the 
!  ,  ?.  ^,r-.ii\^.;s  Lrst     the  *8Qs,     We  also  reqomfflend  that  funding  far^ 
'    '.  -  1  t...'    nly  one  third  of  the  total  II^B  allotaent, 

■  ;  ni,  r"^r!urQi?s,  and  aerviees  of  large  researeh  libraries  hive 
■■ .  /   ii  f'r-  .  ted  by  the  cofflbinatlon  of  rising  osstSg  shrinking 

.  KL'  il   innovatLan  alluded  to  earlier*^   leo^use  Of  this 
. '  M;- ,r;j ,  an  !   legislatyrs  have  turned  their  attention 
!  Ti'  .rk  our  ncjtidn'a  reaearsh  libraries.     Their  deliberation, 
i'j'\v>  hdVH  produOi^d  aiany  fine  reports  (see  bibliography 
..rnriK  tnn     .^nlfie^nt  atudy  by  IS  university  presidents 
'   ■'      :  v^-rn  !         a n  1  ^r.^  National  Interest^  and  the  Well-known 
:  .    \'  -.'.J.'     All  aV  ths3&  reporta  reaQh  the  same  Q0fl0lU3iQn> 
i'  .  ■'•.  \.  1  :terti?3t  to  provide  Federal  funding  for  Angrloi's 
.  4*'.!    Hi'i   irohlveSi  whleh  are  deggfibed  as  "a  preeious  and 
riM^  I  yfiiii  rMnourye"  ^.  Title  il-C  is  an  espeeially  valuable 
.f/r  i;ti  r'-hs-iij-riH  It  provides  researeh  libraries  with  federal  funds 
n-;   ■f^'=>diiVH  and  thoughtful  reeemijendatlsns  whioh  have  grown  out 
r-fj.    -iiiifly.     I  wnulU  like  tO  deseribe  how  this  Is  happening  in 
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One  riQenfflindafcfdn  unive/aally  isaeptid  in  the  library  and  reieareh 
sQ^unitles  la  fehafe  ^we  must  ^evelop  a  nation-wide  bibllOiraphlG  data  base 
desoplbini  the  bQQk3  and  aerlali  in  all  major  libraries.    This  data  base  will 
^  enable  Ubrariea  to  share  apeolaliied  relourels,  and  also  will  allow  libraries  I, 

to  aharg  eatalqg  reoor^a,  whloh  are'  e^cpenaive  to  create.    While  most  libraries 
.are  entering  their . reoor da  for  newly  adqulred  books  into  any  one  o^f  a  nvttbir 
^    of  automated  biblioiraphle  ayatefBS  now  available j  few  libraries  can  afford  to 
add  oldeKapeeialized  eolleatlona  to  these  data  baaes,  even  though  these 
apeelalized  colleGtiona  are  among  those  we  most  need  to  share,    Arieaat  aevtn 
Of  the  Title  II-C  award  feolpienta ^re  using  their  federal  grants  to  put 
Gatalsglng  reeordi  for  spielall^ed  colleotlons  into  asapufcer  data  bases 
aooesslble  to  other  llbrarlea*      >  . 

t  *  ■  . 

/         ■         .  "  '  '  .    '  '        i  -. 

*  ■  .  -■  < 

Another  seven  reaeareh  libraries  are  using  I1=C  dollara  to  develop  data 
bases  deaerlbl-^g  their  periodioals  holdings;    Isoause  the  prlees  of  Journals 
and  other  gerlala  are  rising  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  othen  eospsnent  of  the 
,  Hiiher  fiduoation  Prlee  Index, ^  libraries  are  Insreaalngly  leaa  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  uaera  for  perlodlaal  literature,    it  Is,  therefore, 
espeoially  ifflportant  that  ilbrariea  ahara  these  nateriala.    Por.example,  a 
reoent  study  showed  ^hat  sany  librariei  have  had  to  respond  to  rising  prlees  ^ 
by  eanQBling.subsqriptloBS,^  30  that"  II-C  money  use'd  to  develop  shared  lists 
Qf  serials  foldings  is  well  spent*    It'Js  also  worth  noting  that  thebe  U-C 
serials  projesta  are  stimulating  other  projeets  and  aeeeleratlhg  the 
dBVelopment  of  standards  for  desorlblng  serials  holdings/  The  Gouneil  on 
Library  ResQurees  is  planning  a  meeting' of  II^C  award  reoiplenta  who  are 
davel6|^ng  autOBated  serials  lists  so  that  their  efforts  will  be  ooordlnated  ^ 
and  these  projeots  will  be  truly  national  In  saope. 
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Anther  widely  peeognliid  priority  for  resetreh  llbriiries  is  thi 
oresarvatlen  of  their  rapidly  deterierafclng  reaeareh  mitirlila,    Unliica  'the 
liOpQOO  tablsfes  diieovared  it  Ebla,  the  reeefda  of  our/olvllizatlon  are  not.  . 
baked  Into  sUy*  Md  unless  mlerofllBsd  or  otherwise  preserved  they  will  not 
W  around  even  SO  yeacs  ffom  nowi    At  least  eleven  reseat^eh  librirlis  are  . 
applying  Il-C  funda  to  miorof liming,  restsratlon,  or  other  preaervatlon 
aotlvlties.    M0st  preservation  librarians  agree  that  a- eoordinated  national. 
prtSBrvation  program  la  needed,-  a  view  strongly  supported  by  the  ARL. 
Title  Il-P  funding  for  preeervation  and  autofflated  bibliographiq  eontrol  is 
helping  to  move  us  In  this  direetibti.  ^ 

% 

Beeause  Fart^C  Is  a  new  prograa.  it  is  probably  too  early  to  indicate  how 
it  might  be  iBproved.    HoweVir ,  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  value,  II-C 
grant  reeipients  have  been  giVin  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  best  thinking  on 
researoh  library  problems  to  their  operations.    We  strongly  recommend  that 
this  prograa,  whioh  providia  the  means  for  construetlve  aotion,  be  eontinued, 
'  ■  ^.=  "  t 

However^  there^ia  at  least  one  widely  endorsed  plan  for  strengthening  the 

nation's  libfiry  reiourcas  whioh  cannot  be  Implemented  within  the  present  " 

structure  of  Title  11.    I  refer  here  to  the  plan  for  a  National  Ferlodieal 

Center  (ifrc),  forsaliy  endorsed  by  15  professional  library  and  information 

service  erganiiatiens'^,  including  the  Asssslation  of  Sesearch  Libraries  and 

the    American  Library  Aasociatlon.    The  plan  ofeatlvely  addresses  most  of  the 

-  library  problems  desoribed  earlier,  specif ioally  as  they  relate  to  periodical 

publications I  eseala ting  oosts  of  research  materials,  the  expense  of 

interlibrary  loan,  the  need  for  a  national  data  base  of  bibliographic  and 

location  information,  and  preservation  of  deteriorating  materials  are  all= 
.  ^  ^        .    '  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■' 

problems  which  a  National  Periodical  Center  would  allivlate.  ^ 
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The  ptfledioal  la  th.  .ingle  o«sE  important  laediua  fop  MaBunlMting 
Inm-mum  .bout  the  P„ylts  of  r«„„h  to  sshoUri,  to  industry,  and  to  ths 
intsreitid^publle.    Bioau,,'  of  th,,  aerious  flnanol.l  rtt .-anohaents  ooourrlng 
in  tht  1970.^,  fee  AHL,  „  wall  as  othsr  library,  pubU.hlni  and  Information 
«tenal,s,  and  ioholarly  and  eduoatlonal  .ieoolatlona,  have  beeow  Inoreaainily 
,    oonoernad  about  the  stwdy  ar^ion  of  dnforaatlon  sirvioei,  partloularly 
^,  providlni  uaera  with  aoMia  to.p.rtodloal  literature,    indaad,  In  the  past 
.  sivin  y«rs  the  AHL  haa  oonduoted  no  1,„  than  five  aajor  atudie,  on  aoaes.  to 
periodloal  literature  throush  interllbrary  loan.    The  extensive  Inveitlgationa 
of  this  problen  by  AHL  exanined  th,  feaalbUity  of  ooBBunioatlon  systems, 
meohanlsas  for  deliverlni  doouaents  to  users,  oosts,  and  alternative  methods 
of  flnanolni.    These  studies  oulBlnalid  in  the  1975  ARL.reoomnendatlon  that  . 
'  the  Federal  governmint  establish  and  support  a  national  perlodlaal  resouroes 
library,  ^ 

Sine*  1175,  the  Nafeionil  Periadloal  Centtr  ooneept  hia  bajn  atudied 
axUnaivaly  by  many  at  her  grmpm,  including  tha-Natienal  Cqaysiaaien  on  ^ 
L-ibPariea  and  Inforsation  BQUmm  (MeUS).    (A  SilaQtad  blbllQgraphy  Is 
^appanded.)  .  Intertat  in  and  support  for  the  plan  has  Qontinued  t©  graw; 
particularly  in  the  past  si^  fflantha.    Tha  CoBaiaaian,  aotlng  in  Ita  capaaity 
aa  an  iribapendent  government  body,  aponaarad  an  open  heaping  an  a  Hatlonal 
Peripdleal  Center  In  Itersh  1979  attendad  by  100  Individuala  broadly  " 
repraaenting  tha  library  and  informatian  Qommunitlea.    The  HGLIS  ammry  of 
the  proQeadlnga  of  the  hearing  ia  appended  ta  thla  teatioany  far  inelualon^in 
the  reaord.    Aa  the  praoeedinga  indlDate,  aupport  far  the  KFC  eanbept  waa 
atreng,  and  a  tea«_^ta  drift  a  lagiaiative  ppapoail  ^aa  appointed. 
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The  Drafting  Tean,  eonaisfcini  of  rapresantatiyts  fpOBboth  the  Ron^prof It = 

fop-proflt  Inforfflatlen  aomunitiek,  devtloped  a  sound,  wprkible,  fliscible 

draft  proposal  whiQh  draws  on  the  experfetae  of  all  the  Interiattd  parties*  ,In 

additioni  the  House  SubeoBmittBi  on  Postsecondary  Idueation  has  taken  the 

initiative  of  Introducing  legislation  whish  would^ establish  a  Hafelonal 

Perlodieal  Center  under  a  new  Part-D  in  Title  II  of  the  Higher  idueation  Aet. 

/  '        :         "  -. 

The  proposed  Part=D  deserlbed  in  H.R*  5192  is  eisentlally  identieal  to  the 

Drafting  Team  proposaVl^-  The  ^ssoeiation  of  Beseareh  Libraries  weloomes  these 

efforts  and  strongly  endorses  these  pro^sa^s.    We  also  weleone  the  - 

introduefeion  of  s/lBMl  and  appreolat^i  the  ypportunlty  you  have,  given  us, to 

ask  that  the  Sefite  slgnlf leantly  strengthen  and  enhciiiuy  the  library  programs 

ef  the  Hlgher/'iducatlon  Aet  by  Incorporating  eriSbling  Ipgi  slat  ion  for  a 

National  Periodioal  Center  into  the  extended  aet*. 

.1  would  like  to  take  this  oppertuntty  to  briefly  dssoribe  the  ease  for  a 
national  periodieal  Center^  , 

1,    An  NPC  will  greatly  liaprove  aaoess  to  periodieal  publleatlons. 
Those  responsible  for  providing  Inforniation  servlees  are  less 
and  less  able  to  meet  the  denands  of  users  for  Inforaation, 
Purchasing  power  has  been  seriously  eroded  in  the  past  decade 
and  there  are  no  Indications  that  this  situation  will  improve* 
At  the  sase  tlsej  the  nuasbef  of  periodieal  publications,  as  well 
as  their  costs,  have  increased  slgnlfleantly  in  the  last 
decade.    The  shift  In  spending  from  the  monograph  budiet  to  thi 
serial  budget  has  been  particularly  pronounced  In  large  aeadeBlc 
libraries,    In  1969 i  these  libraries  were  spending  twice  as 
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gfiat  a  por^is^  of  their  utgrlala  budget  on  aerials  as  on 
iMnQ|  -apha*    ly  197^1  fchese  Ubpariea  were  apsndlng  41.23  on 
serial^  for  every  dollar  spent  on  books .    If  present  trends 
oontlnue,  by  1990  iajor  aQadeale  libraries  Veuld  ^€  buying  no  '  « 
neu  fflonograp^^  ^  % 

This  trend  Is  forslng    'braries  both  to  buy  fewer  books  and  to 
oanoel  serials  subserlptlons *    The  result  is  the  erosion  of  the 
ability  of  libraries  ^to  deliver  inforaatlon  td  users.  By 
relying  on  a  Hatlonal  Ferlodioal  Gentar  for  jourinals  not  in 
su.'ffialent  demand  looally  to  Justify  a  subssriptions  librarlti 
oould  oontinue  to  provide  nieJed  Inferaation  while  InQreasing 
the  pereentage  of  the  library  budget  available  for  purohasing       s  ' 
high  deaand.  ^terials^ 

in  order  to  have  an  effielent  and  reliably  systea,  it  is 
essential  to  hav^  a  dedlqated  oolleotion  adainistered  by  a 
Center,  whieh  i%  also  rBaponsible  for  looating  and  -  requesting 
titliiS  froa  agenqies  that  oontraot  with  the  0^nter  to  share 
resourges,    There  ts  no  other  imy  to  ^arantee  aoo^iss  and  .  ' 

permanent  availability  to  a  epmprehanslve  qalleotlon  of 
peribdioal  publlqations^    A  qom^unioatlon  system,  or  a 
biblio^aphie  system  alone ,  sannot  aohleve  the  pfntral  objeetlv©'  " 
of  the  HFC      whtoh  is  dosyraent  delivery*  "it  is  essential  to 
insure  that  the  titles  are  aeeessible  and  that  thera  Is  a  systes 


^J^^ts  dslivef^  th^  to  thm  uatr^    The  KPC  will  be  responsible  far  ' 
aoaess  fco  ^terials  in  its  otm  calleotlon,  md  uould  also 
'  eoordlnats  the  blbllgpfaphie,  oomuiiloations  and  rtferrAl 
support  ^3|Bm3  needsd  ts  aoaoaplish  the  NFC  objiatlvii^ 

3»    There  are  so  exlstl^  aeolmnisss  oapable  Of  provldlni  tha 
servides  anvialoRed  for  an  HFd|  thf  surrent  s^stis  of 
iAterllbrary  loan  la  inafflolentj  Inadeqi^te  and  unreliable,  ai 
ARL  atudlas  have  ^sho«m.    And  fiBallyi  no  aegsent  Of  the 
for-profit  aestQr  oduld  Qr  ^nts  to  pro>^de  the  full  range  of 

'I     aeryioea  needed ^^-tba^  do  nst  have  the  oolleotiona,  and  there 

is  no  eoonomio  iaoantive  to  develop  th^^    While  .the  for-profit 

3 goto r  amy  play  an  iaportast  role  in  providing  aooisa  to  a  ^ 

limited  nusber  of  titles  p  we  must  not  dtluds  ouraelyea  that 

doing  a  better  Job  of  Qoordlnating  what  already  exists  will 

s  ■  _ 

adequately  a@lva  our  problsa.    Without. an  HFQ  libraries  oannot 

oontlnue  to  fill  the  ourreut  annual  de^nd  estlMitid  at  6 

million  oopiea  of  artloles  fr^  60,300  different  tltles^ 

publiahed  all  over  the  world  in  the  last  100  yeara, 

4.    An  HfQ  with  a  parmanently  available  oolleotion  will  eliminate 
the  need  for^ libraries  to, store  and  maintain  esetenalva  baokfilea 
of  periodioal  titlaa.    This  is  pr<obably  the  moai  si^ifib^t 
eoonoalo  s&vlni  for  libraries  resulting  from.,  the  HFQ,    In  order' ;f 
to  effect  tbia  aayingp  librarians  must  feel  seoure  that  a 
Periodioal -banter,  eatabliahed  in  the  national  interest,  will 
aaintaln  ^thi^aarket"  ooileotiona'^ 


.  inv,„,..,  ^^^^  ^  : 

c,.^.n.U.,  ^^^^^^         ^^^^        .  ^ 

Phm«l  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i-«eirah,  an  NPp  wouH  bansflt  Mny  kinds  „f        ,  '  "  "^^^ 

•     ^  .  m  Ur,„,  n...  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  .    on  i,.>t.^.lib„ry  1„„.    a„  MFC  Would  p^.vld^  th«.  , 

*,.oUU.  o,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

waya  to  i„p.ov«  to  p,rlMioal  lUeratur,.  ■  -X  ■ 
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Page  n 

the  NFC  has  bitn  ths  aub jeqb 'qf.  axfcdnsive  dlsQUislon  smong  Deobars  of  the 
publishing^  llbr'^i'^yj  idUGatlsnal,  Inf^roatlon,  end  researah"  oonraunltles  in  the 
publlo  and  prlvafa  mestorB,    Several  najor  studies  on  the  NFC  have  been 
oompieted  by  the  AHL,  Ehe  Cdunoll  on  Library  Resources ,  and  laore 

recently ,  Art^hur  D.  Little',  Inc.    While  there  are,  ipeelfles  of  the  dpiratlon  - 
and  sanagenent  of  the  HFC  that  heed  further  oonslderatlonj  It  Is  the  feeling 
of  the  proifesslonal  ooeraunlty  that  teohnioalu,questlons  (suoh  as  thoie  raised 
b^  the  Counoll  on  Libra r/  Resouroes)  and  details  Of  the  respeOtlve 
responsibilities  of  the  private  and  publlo  seotofs  (the  foous  of  A, 
Little's  report)  oust  be  deolded  by  the  NFC  Board  and  management.    However , 
the  dootunentatlo^jftf  need  and  the  gxplbratlon  of  alternatives  Jlndloate  that,  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  need  to  In  analyzing  the  ^robl^m.    It  la, time  to  take 
aotlotj.  '  ^ 

We  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  plan  for  a  National  Perlodloal  Center 
when  you  are  revising  the  Higher  Eduction  Act,  as  well  as  our  statefflents  In 
support  of ^ the  programs  currently  authoriEed  by  Title  II*    Thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you^  today.  ' 
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Btseargh  Ufliveraltlea'  and  fche  Hatlenal  InteFOit;    a  Report  frda  piftean 
tfrilve^^aity  FFeaidenfca.  '  (Hew  YqfkT  Ferd  pQundatlon,  1178).  ' 

.  '     .  '  ^    '  ! 

CarnsglB  Ceuneil  en  Ealley  Studlgs  in  Hlihsp" Edueation.  ■  The  Fsdepal  Rele 
^  Poafeaegsndary  Edudatlsn,  Unfiiilahed  Builneas,  1975=1^80.  (§an 
Fpanc:lgcQs  Joagsy-Baaai  197S)*  '  . 

Aseriean  Couneil  gf  Learned  aaelehiss,  ComifeEee  en  Reaeapah  Librarlea.  " 
On  Reaeargh  Llbrariea.    CCaabpidii,  msa.^i  M.I.T/ pFssij  Ifig)  yf. 


1 


Nafcional  inqulpy  into  Sehelaply  ao^un>aatian.    SahQlarly  CQmunlgafciQii. 
fehft  aiport  1^  the  K>.tional  Inquiry/.  (lalU«Qrei  Johns  flapkins  UnlWslty 
PrBaai  1971)       lii9.  .  ^  '  : 

Hayhlup,  Fritz  and  Kenneth  Leesan.  Infamatlan  Through  the  Printed  Word, 
(Niw  iforki  Praegtri  1978)  v. 3,        69.  , 

iUaeriean  Library  Aaasalation;    The  ALA  ifearbook  1978.  (Ghloaioi  ALA, 
197S)  p.  xx3ci=xl.  \  . 


7  .    A  llat  of  the  organizatlona  endoriini  the  NFC  la  appended. 
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ppganiiatlQna  Endorsing  the  National  Pariodleal  Center 

AfffiHiCAH.AJSOCZATlON  OF  UW  LIBRARIES  (AALL) 
Henbersi  2700 

Librariaiia  whQ  air ve  the  legal  prsfeailoni  aaaOQlate  laem&efft  are  bqok 
dealeraf  pu&llahera  and  qbher  intefOited  peraQna- 

AkBAaAH  LIlMRir  AB3DCIATI0H  (ALA) 
Hembefai    33 i 000 

Librarians^  librariest^  truateaSf  frlendi  of  librarifa  and  ethers 
interested  in  .the  responsibilities  of  libraries  in  the  edueatlonalj 
soeial  and  eultural  needs  of  soelety^ 

AiBOCZATZON  Of  A>$RZCAH  UNIVURSlTIiS  (AAU) 
,  Hesbers  i    50  ' 

'  Ixeeutive  heads  of  universities 

-  .      I  '    ■  .      ^         \  ■ 

AaaociAfibH  or  colleos  ahd  r^earch  libraries  (acrl) 

.  Hesberai  9012 

A  dlvialon^of  the  Aaerioan  Library  Assooiatlon  conalatlng  of  llbrarlanSf 
beak  dealers f  arohlvlataj  library  eduoatora  and  others,  interested  la 
llbfarlea  and  llbrarianahlp>    Bepreaents  reaeareh  |nd  speolal  libraries 
in  instltutlana  of  posies eoondary  eduaation. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  GRADUATE  SaHQOU  IH  ASiOClAflON  OP  AHRiRICAH  UHIVIRSITI^  (ADS) 
Hesberss  50 


Deai^  af  graduate  atudlea  In  the  50  unlveraltles' eoaprlalng  the 
Aaaaa^atlon^of  Aaerlean  Unlveraitles^ 
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ASaoClATiON  OF  BESIAHCH  LIBRAHI^  (ARL) 
Menbii^si    1 10,  Institutional 


prin@lpal  a33@aiatlQn  of  the  largea^  Xmiverslty  and  Ftsearsh 
mriis  In  the  U.B/  and  Canadai  Insludlng  the  L'lbrary  of  Gongraaii  tht 


The 
lib 

HatjlODml  Libriny  of  Hedisine,  and  the  NatianaJ  Agricultural  Library^ 

L        I       .        •.  ^  .  ■       .     .  ' 

ASSOClAf  lOH  or  mmikLlim  and  aOOFlBATIVl  LIlRARlf  AOiNGIEi  \  - 

HfDlherii  ^  ^ 

^preaenta^the  stats  library  agenQlaa^  apeqiallsed  library  agensles,  and 
aUlti  type  lib'rw*y  eodperatlves  -  r ''       i  " 

/    ■  ,  '  ^  •     *  ' 

dALl^OHNIA  LIlRARy  AUTHORITY  FOR  StS^Wm  AND  SlRVIGiS. 

/,  Memberai    111  institutional         ^  .         ^  .    .  ^ 

oV^nization  of 'Stati  c  agademld,  publlq  and  apeelal  libraries  in 
Calif ©mia*  ^  ^  /  .,_ 

Ott^  OFFJCERJ  OF  mTl  LllRARf  AGINCIES  (COSLA) 

Meabersi    §1    ,  '  , 

'    ?  .  .      '  .  _  ^  - 

State  and  territorial  librarians,  dlriotol^^i  eosmissionera  or  sfflelils 
who  head  state  and.'ltrritorlai  agenaies . whloh  are  reiponsible  far  , 
/atatewide  library  di^elopsent.'  - 

HS5ICAL  iJllLlkT  ^a^IATIOH  (fW)  ^  .        .  .  ■ 

Healiersi    UBQQ  \  ,      ^  ^         ^  , 

Prafesaional  soeiety  af  librarians  and  othira  aativaiy  ineaged;-.in  library 
ar  bibliagra^iaal  work  in  aedioal  or  allied  saientlf io .  f laids  |  ^Vmediaal 
iibfarliia  and  allied  aHtntifld  librarlea.  ^ 

NATIONAL  FimiPtAf  Idti  ^OF  ABSTRAaflHQ  AND  INFIXING  SEHVIOIS  (HFAXB)  ^  y 
Heobersi    Mi  Institutlanal  " 
Oofederatian  of^jor  abstraot^^ng  and  inde^ni  servioe  or^ni^tianai 

m  YORK  LIBIURX  ABSQQIATIdN 
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'SPIGIAL  LIBRARlli  ASSOCIATION  (SU)  / 
Hemberal     IliOOO  '  /  ' 

International  organi^atiQn  Qf  prsfssaional  librarime  mnd  Information 
@irp@rt3  wbO:  isrve  Qrganizationa  in  the  fielda^of  buslnefii  a€dloln@i 
sQiendO;  t^OhnolQ^  and  the  sQdial  aslfnaee*  ^ 


AHIRlCAIj  iOClETY  FOR  INFORMATION  SCIENCE  CASIS) 

Mifflberai    3100  -       -'         v  '  <  " 

Information  spsoialistSi  soisntista,  llbrafianii  adminiatratora j  aoQlal 
aqientiata  and  others  interoattd  in  the  use,  ofganiiaMoni^storagei 

^rstrieyal,  evaluation. and  diaaeminatiQn'QfreoQrd^^  apegiaiiied 

-  InfonnationV 


tions  throughout  the 


UHi^RSAL  SERIALS  ARD  mOK  EXCHANO^  (USBl) 

^eabers;'  1650  ,     ^  ' 

^  Librariea  and  InatltutiQna.with  librar^^fcstalla 
worlds 
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■=Th'*"rannsUted  Citations  providt '«  briifHTevlew  of  *  series  pf  related  gtudlis. 
the  rtiaalnlng  studies  also  gentrlbuted  to  the  present  knowledge  lisse  EoriEernlng 
aqcess  td  ptrledlgals.    Clttftlons  are  listed  In  ehrono^eglcal  order.  . 


Woodj"  JaiseB  L* »  A  Review  of  the  Avallabllltjf_oJf  Pflaary  Selintlfle 
■"and  Ttghnleal  Deeynents  Within  the.  United  States,  Vels.'*  1  =  III,  , 


C^lumbySp  Ohio i    Chtsleal  Abstrast^  Servlee,  1969. 


This  study  investigated  the  availability  of  serials  and  sonferencg 
VeportB  to.  users  in  the  United  States^  C^e  of  its  purposes  W^s  to 
aeasure  the  effect Iveness  of  the  existing  Interlihi'ai'y  loan  systes. 
Wabd-s  laaln  conclusions  verei..  (1) ,  scientific  and  t^ghnical  sprisls 
and  c@iif  er.ence  prbcetdlngs  .'volyaes  are  ^not  vldtly  tvioygh  available 
to  users  in  tht'^ United  Stattsi  C2).the  bsfro^lng  of  such  dogusents 
through  Interlibrary  loan  is  both  uncertain  snd'  tiaef^ons^lng.|  and 

<3)  s^iclifliied  dscumiA^  celltctloni  are  needed  as  ba^^k^up  resources 

'  _      _  ■_        _    _  ■        '    '  ^ 

'tot  the  library  ce*?wunlty.  ,  '  '* 

.         I  '  .■  '  ■  .    .  :  ?\:    .  ^ 

Falnouift  Vernon  1.,  Edward       BryantV 'Hancy       Caldwell'^  and  Lusy.  H. 
Cfiiy,  A  Study  rf  the  ghargeteristic^i,  Cgsts.  and  Hagnltude  of_  Intejr_ 
library  Loans  in  Acad_enile_Librarles,'  Westport,  ^onnaeticut I  Crtenwood 
Publishing  Company,  1972^  .  _>    ^         ^  ^* 

The  As&oclatidn  of  Eeaeyrch  Librar^les  (AHL)  undtrtook  this  first 
aatlonal  study  ef  the  acsd^ic  in'terlibrary  loan' activities  in  lf70^ 
Rtsylts^  bagfik  on  a  national  sasple  of  acadeaic  librarleSj  shoved 
that  for  the  year  IflN^O  academlci  iibrarles  received  about  2<1  million 
loan  requests^  of  which  i48/per€tn£  wer^  for  periodicals*  Interlibrary 
loan  cests  were  also  reported.  .  i:;^; 

'       .        I      .v^-^  ■  '    ' ■  ■  .  .    -'^^'^  "  .  ■  . 

StevenSi  ,,Rolland  £. »  A  Fea,sibility_  Study  of  Ceneraliied  and  Re^ibnallzed 

Loan^CarTtey^,  Washing^ont  P»€-  i    Assoclatlfin  @f  Research  Librarlesi  1973^. 
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StaClitl€«  on  lnt*rlibr«ry  loan  aetlvicles  In  the  United  Stiteg  vert 
r«vlav«d.    The  purpope  of  the  itudy  was  to  prdvide  baekirBund  Inf eraa- 
tlon  for  the  developatnt  of  ■  national  eenter  or  a  syitsi  of  reglfinal 
centRra  that  veuld  provide  user  aecess  to  llhiary  aiterlals  of  all  typei 
nmt  held  lo^aliy^     It  waa  recomisnded  th&t  a  iiaclenal  system  for 
interllbrary  lending  be  egtablithed  with  gtrong  gentral  planning  and 
co@rdliiatlon'but  a  hlihly  decentralized  aervlee  program. 

Kayatt  Robert  M.  *  A  Study  of  a  Systte  for__InEerllbrar¥  CominleaEion 
(ilLC) HiShiniton,  D.e*i    Aaseelatlon  sf  Research  Libraries,  1974. 

The  purpoae  of  the  *tydy  waa  to  develop  data  on  H^lch  to  evaluate 
the  feaaibility  of  she  use  of  tiac-iharini  coiiputer  ayst^s  as  a 
Beam  for  cof^unlcatiefi,  acseyntliig,  aeisage  swltehing,  and  referral 
©f  interiibrary  loani^    Such  a  ayates  was  reported  feasible  In  eaoh 
of  four  ateat  Inveatigatedi    tichnlcal  ftasibllltyi  operational 
faaalbillty,  sanagesent  feailblllty,  and  eesnomle  fiaslblllty.. 
FurEher  developsent  and  pilot  Eesting  of  the  system  vsi  recoBsended. 

'falaourj  Vernon  1*,  Edwin  1.  plion,  and  Kancy       Roderer,  Hethgds 
of  Flnanelna  Inttrllbrary  Loan  iervlcea.  Waahlngtoni  P.G*|  Assoelatlon 
of  Reieareh  Libraries,  1974. 

VariouB  Beans  for  finanalni  Interllbrary  laans  were  tavestlgated. 
Four  poaalble  fee  itrusturei  were  Identified  as  the  best  options. 
If  it  vera  Begeiaary  fer  lendisE  libraries  to  charge  for  Interllbrary 
ieana.  a  fee  baled  on  partial  coat  recovery  vaa  reeomended.    A  coupon 
■yitSB  vat  described.  ^ 

FalBour.  Vernon  1.  ,\Harcia       Bellaasal,  and  Lu€y  H.  Gr4y,  Ac  cess  to 
Periodical  Rajoureesi    A  Hatifnal  Flan.  Washington,  D*^, i  Association 
ef  Ressatcti  LlbrarisSi 
Basad  ypoo  raiults       the  first  ASL  stydy,  tt^eey4ubsequent  stydi€S  Isgked 
at  Bsani  for  lapreving  the  in ttr library  loan  ay i tea,    ^is  study  developed 
sad  ■vaiiMted  three  alternatives  fer  a  national  ^rlodical  systesp  A 
lisile  sstiemal  psriodicala  eentar  vith  a  cOBprehEnb^e  dedUated  cellee^ 
lion  was  tai^BBended, 
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MOMmi^i  Btbli,,„phl.  S„pBa„  for  .  M,M„,^ij,  L.,„,^ 
Washington.  B.C.,    National  Co«l,sl.n  en  Llbr„l«  .nd  Info^tlar' 
Silence,  1974. 

A  n«lenwld^  ilbwry  network  v..  r.„„„d.d  to  b,  eo.prliid  ef  th,„ 

.  blbllagriiphle  sy.t.a  d.glgn.d  to  p„vld.  unique  .uthontatlv.  blbUo- 
ir«phU  d..„lpti»„,  „d  iB„Hp„.  ,f  „t„l,l..  and  .  „™.„fd.tl»„ 

to  link  th.  network  .™pon.nt..    The  «„™„ded  MWork 
hl.r.rehlsal  i„  etrueture  with  a  periodical  center  ,t  part  of  ths 
nacionftl  levels 


Klrtg,  Den  W. ,  Dgnnls       McDsnald,  Maney  K  Rederer,  and  Barbara  L. 
^oed,  Statlgelgal  IndieaEers  of  geigntlfie  and  Teehnleal  C^gunleation, 
1560-80,  Vdluae  1,  Roekvlll^,  >Urylandi    King  Ressareh,  Inc.,  1576. 


Natldnal  eeisiisslen  en  Libraries  and  Inferaatian  Science j  Task  Force  on 
a  Haiienal  Ferlddleals  S^stea,  Ef f eetive  _ Acciess  Co  thm  Perigdlcal 
LiEefaturti         '-'"tanal  fTQ^tm*  Waahlngeon,  D.C*  1977* 

Ai  part  of  the  review  process  by  the  HCLlS  on  the  abevc  fi£udy 
of  a  nationwide  library  prQgraa,f4epresenEatives  ef  the  library 
esisunity  fego^ended.  that  a  natienal  periedicali  eyitem  receive 
firit  priority.     The  NCLIS  appointed  the  Task  Force  ©n  a  National 
Periediealfi  Systes  to  ptg^At%  A  plan*    A  three-level  natlenal 
periedieala  systea  was  reeesaended  by  the  Taik  Foree*    Level  1 
was  defined  as  the  existing"  and  planned  Interlibrary  loan 
activities  at  the  local,  ^tate,  and  reglsnal  levels.    This  part 
of  the  total  systea  would  aceoant  for  about  80  percent  of  the 
total  interlibrary  loan  traffic.    A  new  single  coaprehenslve. 
national  periadfeale  center  would  be  developed  and  functlen  as 
Level  2  In  the  syi|tes.    Institutlens  ovnlng  strsng  unique  collec- 
tldsB  of  periodicals  would  be  contracted  with  ts  serve  as  back<-up 
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nfille€tlenB       Level  3.    The  nstionsl  periodicals  eencer  yauld  csntain 
A  CQsprehenSlve  dedlealed  epllecElsn  of  titles^     The  Library  of 
Cangresi  vap  reEq^ended  as  the  manager  and  ppera£Br  nf  the  center^ 


10.   PalsDur»  Vernon  £. »  Mareia  C.  Bellassai  and  RsberE        V.  yiederkehfi 
Costs ^bf  Ovnine.  Boggowini.  and  Uispoilne  of  Periodical  Publications^ 
Afiinitonp  Vlriinlai    Public  Research  Institute,  19??. 


ll.^eeuneil  on  Library  Resources »  Inc. *  A  HaElonal  Periodieals  Center! 
Technical  Developaent _Fl5n_.  WashlngtPng  D.G*.  1978. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Conireii,  the  Council  on  Library 
Resourees  pfepared  a  detailed  E^ehnical  development  plan  for  s 
Ba,ties^l  periedieali  center.    The  publlihid  plan  calls  for  an 
initial  collection  of  36,000  titles  to  be  housed  in  a  yarehouse 
facility^    lack  files  of  titlts  would  be  added  alio.     All  Eubject 
areas  would  be  inclyded  with  the  Inital  eiiception  of  clinical 
Bedicine^    A  flndini  tool  would  be  made  Available  Identifying 
the  titles  and  holdinis  to  which  the  center  eould    provide  access. 
This  tool  would  eventually  contain  the  titles  available  from  i 
systea  of  referral  libraries  as  veil  as  those  froa  the  center.  The 
center  would  act*  when  appropriate,  as  a  distribution  agent  for 
publisher*^    Thf^  plan  includes  details  os  access  to  the  center, 
eolleetion  deveiopaent,  -  delivery,  prese^stion,  blbltographic 
control,  technical  prQcesslng,  site  considerations*  and  ^naiemen^t* 


12*  Machlup,  Friti,  and  Ken  Leeson*  Xnforaatign  Through  the  Printed  Wordi 
nmy  York,  Mew  York I    Praegef  Publishing.  19?8* 
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13,  Kfnt,  Allen  cc  *1..  A  CQgt^Beheflt  Morftl  vgf  Setae  CHtUml  Library 
Qptratlons  in  Tefms  of  Use  l^t^tUU.  Plttsbyrgh,  Pennp^lvanlo i 
Unlvcriity  gf  FUtshutgh,  Cemniestlsna  Pregfaffl,  1978, 


14. 


The  Nacisnil^  &)quiry,  ieh&lafly  Ceimgunieatiens?    A_H&p^rt  5f_  she 
Hagional  Enquiry g  BalEisGrs,  Harylandi    Johns  Kspkins  Press.   (Due  for 
publlcatlsn  In  1979.) 
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ASSOCIATION    OF    RESEARCH  LIBRARIES 
MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


'Univefilty  of  Alabama  Llbraf 
University  of  Alberto  Library 
University  of  Arizona  Library 
Arizona  State  Univerilty  Library 
Boston  Publie  Library 
Boston  University  Library 
irigham  Young  University  Library 
University  of  British  Celumbia  Library 
Brown  University  Library 
Unlv»of  Caltfornia  Librsryi  Btrkeliy 
Univ.of  California  Library,  Davis 
Univiof  CallfornJa  Libraryi  Los  Angtles 


Unlv.of  Caiifornia  Libraryp  Riverii 


T 


Univ.of  Oiatfornia.  Bm  Diego 
UnIv»of  California*  Santa  Barbara 
C w  Western  Reserve  Unlv*  Libraries 
Center  for  Raseardh  Librari^ 
Univirsity  of  Chieago  Library 
UnivtrsUy  of  GineinnatI  Llbrarl^ 
University  of  Colorado  Library 
Colorado  State  Unlveraltv  Library 
Columbia  Ufjiverslty  Llbrari^ 
Univirsity  of  Cgnneqtigut  Library 


CorntU  Univariity  Libraries 
Part  mouth  CoUef  e  Libraries 
Puke  University  Llbrwlis 
Emory  University  Library 
University  of  Florida  Llbr^ies 
Florida  State  University  Library 
Oagrgetown  University  Library 
Unlvirslty  of  Georgia  Libraries 
UnivtrsUy  of  Onajph  Library 
Harvard  University  Library  . 
University  of  Hawaii  Library 
University  of  Houston  Llbrariee 
Howard  University  LlbraHts 
UhlVirsity  of  Dlinoii^  Library 

i 

Indiana  University  LIbrariei 
Univeraity  of  Iowa  Librarits 
Iowa  State  University  Library 
John  Crerar  Library 
Jghns_HoBkins  University  Library 
Joint  University  Libraries 
University  of  Kansas  Library 
University  of  Kentueky  Llbrariis 
Kent^ftte  Univirslty  Libraries' 


si-iio  0  -  so  -  Hh- 
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Ltbrafy  of  CQngreaa 
Linda  HiUl  Libfflf y 
Louisiana  itatg  University  Library 
MeOm  Univefgity  Library 
MgMMtgr  University  Library 
Univtrsity  of  Ma^land  Library 
University  of  Mftsaachusatta  Librar ies 
MasfachUiettS.Init,  of  Ttehnol^^  Librs. 
University  of  M lam!  Ltbrafy 
University  of  Michigan  Library 
Michijan  Stati  University  Library 
University  of  Minnesota  Llbrarlei 
Univirsity  of  Misseurt.  Library 
National  Agriqultural .Library 
National  Library  of  Canada 
National  Library  of  Mediolni 
University  of  Nebraska  Libraries 
The  Newberry  Library 
The  University  of  New  Me^sieo 
New  York  Publio  Library 
-  New  York  State  Library 
New  York  University  Libraries 
University  of  NQrth_CarQU_na  Llbrarl^ 


Northwestern  University  Libraries 

University  of  Nptje_^fne  Libraries 

Ohio  State  University  Librarlfs 

University  of  Oklahoma  Library 

Oklahoma  State  University  Library 

University  of  Oregon  Library 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries 

Pennsylyania  itatt  University  Library 

University  of  Pittaburgh  Libraries 

Princeton  University  Library  ' 

Pufito  University  Library" 

Quejen^sUniverslty 

Rice  University  Library 

Univereity  of  Rocheiter  Libraries 

Rutgers  University  Library 

imithionian  Institution  Librarl^ 

University  of  South  Carolina  Libraries 

Unlv*  of  Southern  California  Library 

Southern  Illinois  University  Llbfary 

Stanford  University  Libraries 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany 
Libraries  / 

State  University  of  New  York  at  BuffMo 
Librari^ 


itmte  UnivVof  Hew  YqfIc  at  Stony  Brook 

fegaeuse  Univtrslty  Libraf 
Temple  Untvi^ity  Library 
Unlveriity  of  Tenn^ie  LibfariM 
Unlveriity  of  Teiai  Librarl^ 
Tixai  AacM  UnivefSity  Library 
UnfviFsity  of  Torpntg  Lifer afi^ 
Tulane  University  Librwy 
Univtrstty  of  Utah  Librari^  ^ 


Virginia  Polyteghnic  Inst*  and  State  Unlvt, 
University  of  Virginia  Libf ari^ 
University  of  WMhirigton  Library 
Washington  Statt  Univefilty  Library 
Washington  University  Libraries  . 
Wayne  itate  Univenity  Libraries 
Univarsity  of  Western  Ontario  Librartea 
University  of  Wlseongin  Llbrariei 
Yale  Univei^ity  Librariei 
York  University  Library 


Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much* 

Next  we  will  hear  from  Mr*  Hoopes,  / 

Mr.  HboPES*  Thank  yoUj  Mr*  Chairman.  My  nanie  is  Townsend 
Hoopes.  I  am  preiidtnt  of  the  A^ociation  of  American  Publishers, 
which  is  the  general  aBsociation  of  book  publisheri  in  this  country. 

Our  880-member  publishini  houses  produce  about  85  percent  of 
the  hooka  published  in  the  United/Stajtes.  We  have  a  longer  state- 
ment for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairmani  the  k^  pointe  of  which  I  will 
sumniarize  here.  AH  pointe  relate  to  title  fl  of  the  bill  before  you. 

^  PART  A  (COLLEOE  UBEARY  REeOURCEB)  OF  TITl^  II 

Firstj  Mr.  Chairmanj  with  resect  to  part  A  of  title' 11,  which 
deals  with  college  library  resources^  the  fiscal  year  1980  appropri- 
ation  for  Labor  and  HEW,  now  in  conference^  cute  the  funding  for 
this  activity  to  $4.9  million,  or  about  half  of  the  $9.9  million  which 
has  been  provide^  each  year  since  1974.  This  cut  is  abased  on 
administration  and  concessional  objections  to  the  fact  that  the  11- 
A  funds  are  now  distributed  evenly  to  all  colleges,  regardless  of 
ihfif  relative  needs  or  resource- 

*  In  our  vieWj  ppirt  A  should  be  amended,  so  that  only  those  tollege 
libraries  in  genuine  need  would  receive  appropriated  funds. 

The  text  of  a  propcised  amendment  to  accomplish  this  is  ap- 
pended to  our  statement* 

In  addition,  we  believe  the  title  II-A  basic  grante  ceiliftg  should 
be  increased  from  $6,000  to  $10,000.  This  would  provide  Congress 
with  th6  incentive  to  increase  the  level  of  appropriations,  which 
could  then  be  allocated  to  those  colleges  truly  in  need  of  strength^ 
ened  library  resources. 

PART  C  (STRENGTHINING  RESEARCH  LIBRARY  RESOURCES)  OF 
.  ,  '  TITLE  II 

We  urge  the  extension  of  Part  C,  which  relates  tb  strengthening 
research  library  resources.  Congress  restricted  eligibility  for  these 
funds  to  miyor  research  libraries,  but  as  the  legislative,  history 
makes  clear,  these  large  libraries  sKare  their  resources  with  thou- 
sands of  smaller  libraries,  through  a  growing  system  of  inter-, 
ilibrary  lending.  Thus,  litle  II^O  funds  are  not  used  for  the  exclu- 
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sive  benefit  of  a  few,  but  in  fact,  contribute  directly  and  beneficial^ 
ly  to  the  wider  community  of  reiearch. 

PART  p   (NATIONAL  PERIODICAL  CENTER)   OF  TITLE  11 

Although  the^  principal  legislation  before  you  this  morning  does 
not  include  a  part  D  of  title  lU  the  inclusion  of  thii  part  in  the 
House^  version  of  the  Higher  Education  Bill  means,  at'  the  leaat. 
that  the  Senate  must  face  this  issue  in  conference. 

We  understand  your  committee  may  hold  further  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  a  National  Periodical  Center.  We  think  such  hear- 
ings would  be  highly  desirable  given  the  complexity  of  the  subject 
and  the  fact  that  no  hearings  were  held  in  the  House.  We  would 
like  to  testify  in  greater  detail  at  that  time. 

Today,  we  offer  a  few  basic  comments. 

Our  membei-s  publish  about  2,000  icientific,  technical  and  schoU 
arly  journals  which  arg  among  those  in  greatest  demand  by  the 
research  community.  Our  members_  are  therefore  understandably 
anKious  to  know  how  a  Nationar  Periodical  Center  would  ^fect 
subscription  sales,  copyright  protection  and  copying  fees. 

Our  position^  is  one  of  support  for  the  concept  of  a  National 
Periodical  Center  if  the  library  community  really  wants  it,  and  if 
four  basic  conditions  are  met. 

These  conditions  are:  Protection  of  copyright,  voluntary  partici- 
pation  by  journal  publishers*  use  of  existing  resources,  and  full 
recovery  of  copying  fees  from  users, 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  adequately  meets  our  first  condi- 
tion. Amendments  are  needed  to  meet  the  other 'three. 


mu    Kf  condition  is  voluntary  participation  by  publishers. 

Ihe  National  Periodical  Center  should  recognize  the  right  of  each  . 
copyright  owner  to  control  the  use  of  its  copyrighted  works.  Such 
recognition  would  preclude  any  form  of  what  is  called  compulsory 
licensing,,  meaning  the  legal  authorization  to\  reproduce  a  work 
without  the  copyright  owner's  permission. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  suggest  that  section  24S(b)(l)  be  amended 
by  adding  the  clause,  "*  *  *  with  the  consent  of  the  copyright. 


EXISTING  COLLECTIONS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DUPLICATED  BY  NPC 

Wher^  dedicated  collections  of  periodical  literature  are  now  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  providing  libraries  with  access  to  these 
materials,  such  cqllections  should  be  used  by  the  NPC  in  fllling 
requests.  The  National  Periodical  Center's  own  collection  should  be 
built  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  need  for  access 
which  IS  not  now  being.or  will  not  foreseeably  be  met  by  existinff 
resources,  m 


FULL  RECOVRRY  OF  COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  FROM  USERS 

The  fourth  condition  Is  full  recovery  of  copying  fee  from  users 
National  Periodical  Center  would,  by  definition,  supply  library 


PARTICIPATION  IN  NPC  SHOULD  BE  VOLUNTARY 


0 
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ussri  with  reproductions  of  articles  on  demand.  Howeverj  If  all  or 
most  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  these  reproductions  were  absorbed  by 
the  NPC,  then  a  requesting'  library  could  obtain  the  equivalent  of 
an  entire  journal  issue  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  subicription 
price.  The  net  reiult  would  be  that  users  would  have  an  incentive 
to  cancel  all  subicriptioni  and  to  seek  to  obtain  all  required  journal 
articles  through  the  NPC. 

To  avoid  this  consequence,  section  243(b)(3)  should  be  amended  to 
insure  that  the  full  copying  fee  is  charged  to  the  requeiting  library. 
The  requeiting  library  could  pass  on  these  costs  to  the  ultimate 
user,  or  could  absorb  them,  but  the  law  should  not  permit  the  NPC 
to  absorb  the  costs*  as  this  would  create  a  Government  subsidy  that 
would  effectively  drive  joufnarpublishers  out  of  business^  ^  ~ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hoopes  follows:] 


^  r 
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AllsgiitiB^  Qf  Amtf lean  pyfariihtfi.  Inc. 


1797  L  ilrfeti  H.Vi. 
Wjshfnilati,  O.C^  2Q0U 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 
by  Townifnd  HDepii»  Prisldint* 

SubeQfiffi1ttt€  on  Idyeiiiorii  Arts  i  HOTanltlei 
Conmlttee  on  La^r  and  Human  RalDUrcei 
United  Stat&i  Senate 

-     •  .    Oc£Qbef4.  1979   A- 

^j-        ,  -  -  -         .  . 

h   u  ''"h;,^J»«^lafi«"      AreHcan  Publlsheci  (AAP)  Is  the^gintral  asssclitlsn  of 

Direct  HaFketlng/lggk  Club  Dfylslon,  TaehnleaU  Scientific  and  Medical  Division. 
International  Division,  W  lege  Division,  ^ss  Papefback  Dlvlslan.  and  School  Divl- 
ilon.    Our  330  membef  publishing  houses  produce  the  vast  majority  of  general  trade. 
!ae    -If"^^'  ^ff^^^^.  profesilonal  and  rellgloui  boaks  published  In  this  country 
W  mentp  pub   sh  iOI  of  the  1nitru«1onil  materlali  used  In  the  nation's  clas^ 
fooms.    In  a^dltlQn*  W  remberi  publlih  more  than  I^QOa^dlfferent  iclentlfic, 
technical  and  scholarly  journal!, 

tfa  w^?^^i®^^^IfK,-^^*  menilng  Is  confined  to  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
we  win  be  submitting  our  views  on  ether  portions  of  thi  act  In  a  separate  itatefnent, 

*   .  ^  Part  A  (Calleqe_L1bFary  ResoiKes)  of  Title  Ij 

4    The  Higher  Iducatlon  Act-,  as  sHgfnally  enactad  In  I9ii,  Included  a  pfovlilsn 
Kr^Sf   S^!J-S^7  PiiOiirtfi.    At  the  tlrrg,  the  Sanite  .cc^lttee  report  noted  that  " 

although  the  Nation  contains  iome  of  the  fl^st  university  librat^les.  the  number 
of  inatfequati  collegt  and  unlvirslty  libraries  li  ove^helmlng."   While  Title  I NA 
has  been  funded  In  the  total  amount  of  $187.6  million  (FY  1iSi-?i),  the  need  perilits 
I^^Mh«I?"*-^f?"i--^  tt  -^5l^  ^^f^^  ^  published  by  the  National  Commliilon 

Kibl     I---if"^  Informatfon  Science  Itis  than  two  years  ago.  noted  that  almost  two- 
tnirds  Of  college  and  university  students  ire  served  by  Inadequate  libraries.  Another 
|eneratlon  of  students  should  not  be  shortchangid  because  our  college  Hbrafles  have 
been  unable  to  stay  abf»ast  of  the  knowliidge  explosion. 

-  u  *  . 

■     Thi  current  FY  liiO  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Bill  (HR  4389).  now  pending  In 
conferencip  cuts  the  Title  II-A^appr^clatlPn  In  half  from  the  previous  ^ar,  to  a 

eve  of  $4.P88  million.    This  cut  Is  based  on  Administration  and  Congreislonal  ob^ 
sections,  to  the  fm  that  !I»A  funds  are  now  dlstrlbutad  evenly  to  all  colleges 
regardless  Ofthelf  relative  need  or  resources.    A  rimedy  for  this  situation  requires 
a  change  in  ^tutory  language.  -      ^  __ 

Thert  Is  tee  g ft it  a  difference  between  the  Have  and  have-not  schools  In  library 
I1^°?r^^^'    ?^^!r  ^^^5  statlstlcSi  Harvird  had  i.S47,l7S  books  In 


IH  V^^il^  ^^-^       1^^^        S  fulUttme  equivalent  professional  staff  of 

24g  S.    ffereover,  It  added  191,178  volanes  during  the  year.    It  ranked  first  In  the 
'nation.    Similarly,  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  with  a  full-time  equlva-^ 
ent  professional  staff  of  ii. 4  had  only  a  fraction  of  Harvard^s  collection  (1.381,710 
yjks)  and  added  only  71,197  volises  during  1977.    It  ranked  iOth.    The  great  majority 
f  post-secondary  Institutions  ranked  well  below  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 


nation 
1 

book! 
of 

level,  and  possessed  inadequate  resources  to  purchase  needed  books  and  peflodlcals 

-The  MP  theVifsre  urges  that  Part  A  of  Title  11  be  amended  so  that  only  libraries 
in  genuine  need  of  government  support  liKJUld  receive  college  library  fundsi  under 
present  law  each  school,  reiilrdliss  of  nied,  receives  ths  same  amount.  Suggested 


K.B«Mw  eacn  acnoqi,  regaroiiss  or  nied,  receives  ths  same  amount.  Suggested 
language  Is  appended  (Attachment  A).  .  93^™ 

nhft"*^^JJl^S2'  ^  J^litvi  the  n-A  basic  grant  celling  should  be  Increased  from 
5§,opo  to  $10,000,  and  the  provlstbn  for  Supplemental  Grants  (Sec.  I03j  should  be 
deleted  as  It  no  longer  serves  a  useful  purpose.    These  changis  would  provide  Cong 

'Mr.  Hoopes  Is  accompanlea  By  ss.  Carol  A.  Rlsher,  Stsff  Director  -  Cepyrlaht  for 
the  Association  of  Anierlcan  Publishers 
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wlth  in  Irt^fhtlvi  to  Iricrtlse  Ehi  level  of  appfspr fitlons,  which  eguld  thin  bi  dlrictid 
to  those  colleges  ^hat  are  truly  In  nted  of  strangthentd  library  relourCil- 

^ We  urgi  also  a  strtngthgned  malnttnance  of  effort  praylslort.  conslittnt  with 
Sec  431A  af  the^  ^neral  fdueatlon  Provisions  Act«  as  amendid  by  Sic,  1149  of  the 
Educitlsn  AmindfflinU  of  197S  (FL  ) , 

We  also  urge  extension  of  Part  A,  A  strong  argument  for  extension  It  found 
In  the  commlttte  report  On  the  prtvlous  extension  of  Tft1&  II^A  authority^  This 
merits  qyotingi 

Modern  college  Instruction  places  great  ^phaiis  upon  the  students 
getting  their  Information  and  Nnowledgei  not  so  much  from  tt^itbooks 
and  foraal  leaturesi  but  from  a  wide  array  of  library  fnaterlals  and 
media.    Honors  programs  and  Independent  study  activities  place  spec'lii 
en^hasls  on  library  Mterlals  and  sources.    The  nied  of  college  faculty 
for  good  Hbrarles^^  to  prepare  classroom  lectures,  conduct  research 
for  publication,  and  carry  out  related  responllbl 11  ties  Is  also  much 
greater  than  In  the  past.    College  faculty  and  students  cannot  ^eap 
the  fruits  of  the  ^Infoi^tlon  explosion"  unless  the  Information  Is 
readily  available  to  them.    These  conditions  all  make  It  Iri^eratlve 
that  every  Institution  of  higher  education  hal  an  adequately  stocked, 
competentjy  staffed,  and  suffiolently  financed  library. 

This  adi)0ri1t1on  Is 'no  less  true  today  ^    With  record  enrollments  In  miny  schools, 
a  broader  range  of  courses,  ever-expanding  frontiers  of  knowledge  which  quickly  out- 
date  current  reftrinces,  and  the  burden  of  Inflation,  the  need  for  Title  lUA  It. 
greater  than  ever.    Institutions  of  higher  education.  Increasingly  hard  pressed  for 
funds  and  limited  as  to  how  much,  they  might  Increase  tuition  charges,  find  their 

-  libraries  falling  short  of  student  demand  and  below  desirable  academic  stindafds. 
Once  behind.  It  Is  both  d1  fflcul  t  and  expensive  to  catch  up,  dlfflcjlt  not  only  for 
the  library  and  faculty  but  also  for  the  student  generation  deprived  of  adequate 
llbfary  resources.  ^ 

Part  t  (Stfenqtheninq  Research  Library  Reiources)  of  Title  II 
We  urge  extension  of  Fart 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  public  libraries,  state  libraries  and  private 
nonprofit  Independent  research  llbrarlts  receive  funds  under  this  program  If  they 
serve  as  major  reiearch  libraries.    The  Congress,  contimplatlng  limited  funds,  re^ 
strlcted  eligibility  to  major  research  libraries  but,  as  tht  conMlttee  report  emphaslied 
the  American  reiearch  libraries  share  their  resourcti  with  thousands  of  smaller  J1- 
brarlel  through  a  growing  syst^  of  Interllbrary  lending^.    Thus,  Title  II-C  p^!^s 
are  not  used  for  the  exclusive  ^neflt  of  a  few,  but  directly  serve  the  wider  cofrnwnlty 

-  of  research.  U 

A  forceful  argument  for  11 -C  was  well  put  by  the  Carnegie  Cou/feiJ  on  Policy 
Studies  In  Higher  Education!  ^  ^ 

The  case  for  sOine  degree  of  federal  government  support  of  large  research 
libraries  1i  precisely' parallel  to  the  case  for  federal  government 
support  of  research  and  graduati  education.    States  cannot  capturf  all 
the  bent/its  from  their  support  of  large  research  llbrarlil,  and  this 
nay  explain  why  public  university  libraries  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  Quts  In  state  appropriations  In  tems  of  constant  dollars  In 
ricent  years . 

A  furthir  »-  and  persuailVB      reason  for  extending  II-C  at  this  time  Is  con= 
talnid  In  the  law  ItSilf  where, In  the  Congressional  findings  (Sec.  131(a)(3). It  Is  ^ 
stated!  , 

'  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  educational  research  prograng  and  the 
rapid  increase  In  -tM  worldwide  production  of  recorded  knowledge  have 
placed  unpricedehted  deindnds  upon  n^jor  research  llbrarlesi  riqulflng 
pfogrsi^  snd  sirvlets  that  strain  the  capabilities  of  cooperative  i^lon 
and  iri  beyond  the  financial  coifipetince  of  Individual  or  coUectlvt^ 
library  budgets* 

I  1  ' 

Mt  has  been  said  that  the^ capacity  for  human  knowledge  Is  Infinite,   While  this 
1l  fine  philosophy,      must  Jckn^U^ge  that  the  husiin  capacity  for  knowledge  Is  finite 
We  should  seek  to  expand  those  limits.    Ixtending  Part  C  i^uld  strve  Just  such  a  pur- 
pose *  i'  -  .\ 
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Vj^  D  fNitlonil  PgHodieal  Center),  of  Title  ll 

of  T^Mi^fr'^J^V''^"?!^--^-?]-  btfore.thi  coninittee  doai  not  Include  Part  n 

SnJpiuJ  PiHodfcal  Centif.  ind  although  we 

undersiand  that  the  somnitige  rnay  held  further  htirings  sn  the  suWtet  iftir  the  White 
HouM  Library  tonftr^nee  hai  had  i  ehanci  to  explore  the  Isiui  wrSLfrUkfL^ 

duHfig  corifSJnJtr  '  "  ^'^"^      '  ^^^^^"^^  Periodical  Centep 

sufajee?  ^■Alp^2^uf5'tfSfJ''i%?J        ^i^y^i  wafrintsmgr,ex£eniive.htaringi  on  the 
inf™Hnn  Lfhl  tgitffy  at  that  time,  and  to  provide  whattver  further 

HaST?i  rr^- bS^^'thnfS^^ '^^^^        committee  to  reach  ipund  coneluiioni. 
Here  are  a  few  basic  thoughts  on  the  proposid  creation  of  a  National  Periodical  Center 


PyblUhers  of  i.OQO  scientific,  technical  and  scholarly  jaufnals    w4iom  we  reore 
S^^  ?r         ^^"^  t^^^       the  prospective  creation  of  an  Np"u  a  U^i  !hiS 
JoMf^als  ^hich  are  In  greatest  demand  by  the  reiearch  cotttnunity:    The  nlt^ltndar  11  = 

far'uKrr  JoDr^al'  ibli  hirJ'      It  'T'''  '^''^^^         thili  journal 

NPC  wJu1d'*ffSr^;L?f]  J!"  5        therefore  underftandably  anxious  to  kno^  ho^^  ah 
NPC  would  affCct  their  subscription  sales,  their  eopyrlghti.  and  their  copying  fees. 

Me  have  cloitly  followed  the  developnent  of  the  NPC  idea  since-its  inceatian 
and  we  have  cooperated  fully  and  activeirwith  NCirS  in  a  1I?ie  Sf  d1fcuss?on  ' 
workshops  and  thr  actual  drifting  sf  a  bill  to  c^ate  an  NFC.  iscussions. 


AAP_ Posit ion 

if  fd^ui^.  position  is  that  w#  support  the  concept  ef  a  National  Periodical  Center 
FlFn^H^^  ^?"i^'4f  "^^^^^^^^        irthe  following  condilJoriJ 

fS!  nf^Iii^H*-''-^^^  copyright  (2)  voluntary  participation  by  Journal  publisher 
(3)  u.e  of  foisting  resources,  and  (4)  fyii  cost  racovery  of  copyright  fees  f rem  uierr 

I  are  not!*^  ^'  ^^^^^  eonditlons  are  adequately  n^t  by  language  in  the  Houst  bilh  some 
Protection  of. Copyright. 

'     -Jj^t  AAP  posit  ion  is  that-  copyright  fees  as  set  by  copyright  holders 
S?h*r  hw^l"        ^^^^^^  l^^'y  f^''"  ^^5py  of  copyrighted  material  suosli^d 
either  by  an  NFC  or  through  an  NFC  on  a  referral  to  another  source 
M  !  -u^3  -1?SJ^  idequately  met  by  Section  243  (bjO)  of  the  House  * 
S    1841  4S  amanded  In  SubcoRmf ttel  and  the  newly  Introduced 

(2)  VoJuntary  Participation  by  Journal  Nublisheri. 

A  National  Periodical  Center  should  recognize  the  right  of  each 
copyrijht  m^f!f  to  control  use  of  its  copyrighted  worki.  This 
recognition  would  prtcWde  any  form  of  ^'compulsory  licensing" 
1,e     reproduction  of  the  copyrighted  work  wlthout  perniissiqn. 
The  Heuie  vtriion  of  the  bill  maNe.i  no  rnention  qf  this  voluntary 
l!?^f^/r>^^  ?ysteK.    To  accompliih  this,  we  suggest  that  section 
\         tbHi)  b«  amenM  to,  feadi    "to  acquire  current  and  retrospective 
periodicals,  and  to  preserve  and  maintain  a  dedicated  collection 
of  such  dQcumints  with  the  CQnser,t_af  the  copyright  owners i  Cn©< 
languagt  unJerscortd, )"    "  \ 

(3)  Usg_ of  Ejti sting  ^sources. 

Where  didlcafed  collections  of  periodical  literature  ire  nsn 
istabTished  for  the  purpose  of  giving  libraries  access  to  these 
mattrlals,  luch  collections  should  be  used.    The  NationalPeriodical 
Center  collection  should  be  built  only  to  the  extent  niCiisar^  to 
Rget  the  need  for  access  to  periodicals  which  fs  not  now  being,  and 
will  not  forMSieably  be,  met  by  exiftlng  resources.    In  other  words; 
any  National  Periodical  Center  shou-ld  have  as  its  highest  priority      "  ' 
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the  gpgrdtngtlon  Qf  existing  reiourceSi  avoiding  unneeiifipy 
dupllEitlon  of  f )ip#n^i  and  iffort, 

To  aec«npl1ih  thfSi  wt  sugg^  Ineluslon  In  Seytlon  |4K 
landyage  to  Iniurt  that  the  Nitlsnal  Pgflodlcal  Ctnter  will 
cpmpUfflgnt  an*  iugpfiint  local,  itate,  rtglonal  and  sth*ir  perfod- 
leil  soupcei.    FupthiP  we  syggtit  that  the  leglilatlva  hlitory  , 
ensouragg  contracts  and  coo^fatlye  igfeemints  b^twten  the  Center  and 
othiF  public  and  pplyate  sources,  alyng  the  lines  of  authorizing 
Unguagg  set  fprth  in  Section  i43(b)(i)  and  247(a)(TK 

(^)    Full  Recovefj^  Bf_CopjPlght_Fe€  fpm__Usep|, 

A  National  Ftrlodlcal  Center  wsuld'by  definition  supply  llbrafy 
ysfrs  »1th  reppoductlons  qf  articles  on  defend.    If  the  coit  of  ob« 
talnlng  theie  feppody^tlons  Is  ablorbed      the  NPC,  then  a  fequestlng 
library  could  obtain       equivalent  of  an  entire  joyrnal  Isiue  for 
less  then  the  dlrtct  cost  of  the  iMbicpiptlon  prices    The  net 
result  would  be  that  ui if i  wuld  have  an  Incentive  tg  cancti  all 
subscriptions  and  %mk  to^obtaln  all  required  Journal  articles  ' 
through  the  HPC, 

To  avoid  this  cofisequ^nce,  Section  143(b)(3)  shoyld  be  amended 
to  Insure  that  the  full  copyright  fee  Is  charged  cofflpletely  to 
the  rtqutsttng  Hbran^i    The  rtqueitlng  library  could  pas i  on 
this  cost  to  the  yser  or  could  absorb  It,  but  the  1§w  should  not 
pemilt  the  NPC  to  absorb  this  cost,  as  this  would  Cftate  a  govern^ 
mint  subsidy  that  would  effictlvelv  r^rlve  journal  publlshifs  out 
of  ^slniss. 


If  the  llbpir^  cointNinlty  agreis  that  a  National  Periodical  Csiter  Is  nicessary, 
^  and  if  ihm  AAP's  four  conditions  ari  rret  by  the  ieglslatlon,  thin  ASF  will  endorsi 
the  creationfc  and  will  suppSFt  all  efforts  to  accofflpllsh  this  end. 


Sec.  103  of  the  K1<ihep  Education  Act  Is  amen  did  to  Ptad  n  follows: 

"lie.  The  Sicpetapy  shall  make  grants  undir  this  part 

only  whire  the  financial  risoufCis  of  thi  Institution  ari  such 
that  It  1i  In  nied  of  asslstanci  for  ll^rar^  resourcii.  In 
dftifmlnlng  the  need  fop  such  asslstincet  the  Secfitary  sh^P 
consldtP  (1)  thi  slli^  anj^uaHty  of  the  library  resources  »f 
tht  applicant  In  relation  to  Its  pr^sint  ini^llmirtt  and  any 
sxpicttd  IncreaSi  1^  its  enrollRinti  (1)  any  special  clreum^ 
stancis  which  are  Impeding  gi*  will  iRipedi  the  propir  diVilep- 
ffltnt  of  its  Hbraiif  i^.v.?UF«iSj  rnd  (3)  how  a  grant  would  used 
to  Ir^rovt  thi  Size  or  quillty  of  Its  library  risources»" 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much;  very  interesting  ,  Next  we 
will  hear  from  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Benton? 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Charles  Benton,  Last 
October  12,  I  was  appointed  by .  President  Carter  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science, 
and  also  (Jhairman  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
information  Services,  for  which,  you  played  such  a  vital  role  in 
introducing  and  obtaining  support  We  are  enormously  gratefuL 

The  Com*nission  is  a  permanent,  independent  Federal  agency  for 
research  and  planning  for  libraries  and  information  science. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  participant  jn  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission, you  are  well  aware  of  our  responsibilities  to  advise  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  on  matters  of  library  and  infor- 
mation services,  especially  where  legislation  is  involved. 

As  you  know,  your  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  will  start  just  6  weeks  from  today,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  testimony  on  library  and  information  serv- 
ice problems  and  their  possible  legislative  implications  at  the  Joint 
Sehajte-House  hearing  that  you  will  be  cochairing  on  the  last  day  of 
the  conference.  And  again,  we  are  most  grateful  for  your  active 
participation  in  this  process 

On  behalf  of  NCLIS  and  the  groups  that  we  have  been  working 
with,  we  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman^  your  colleagues, 
Senator  Stafford,  and  others,  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
extension  and  the  amendment  of  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  title  II  the 
Commission  wishes  to  fully  support  the  extension  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  library  support  programs  they  represent,  and  that  you 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  sUpport  for  this  morning  in  these 
discussions.  \  ■  \ 

We  are  submitting  a  written  statement  on  all  parts  of  title  II  for 
the  record.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  my  remarks  here 
on  the  incredible  process  that  we  have  been  at  the  center  of  in 
evolving  a  -policy  for  a  National  Periodical  Center, 

1  he  periodicals  area  has  been  one  of  great  concern  to  the  library 
community  for  over  10  years  now  and  the  Commission  for  some "5 
years.  The  Commission  established  the  periodica^  area  as  one  of 
its  top  priorities  for  nation al  information  resource  development  in 
1974.  During  the  period  of  1975^79,  the  Commission  has  been  at  the 
center  of  a  5-year  issue  and  policy  clarification  process  with  re- 
gards to  a  national  periodical  system,  involving  ffrst  NCLIS'  task 
force,  more  recently,  an  advisory  committee*  and  a  legislative  draft- 
irtg  team,  all  concerned  with  forging  a  balanced  legislative  ap- 
proach to  the  periodicals  problem, 

We  have  also  spongoretf^or  otherwise  encouraged  a  variety  of 
studies  of  the  problem.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  two  important . 
things  have  happened.  First,  a  group  of  parties  concerned  and 
involved  in  the  policy-forming  dialog  has  become  broader.  At  first, 
only  research  librarians  were  mainly  concerned.  This  soon  broad- 
ened out  to  include  public.  State,  and  other  librarians,  and  then 
the  publishing  community.  The  process  also  broadened  out  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  information  industry,  Including  elec- 
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p^tronic  and,  data-based  publisher^.  *You  are  hearing  from  these  var-  !| 
^gui  grou^  today.  ,  ' 

^ilWe  liave  ailso  held  an  open  forum  discusiion  of  the  National 
SfPtripdicali;  Center  topic  in  May  of  1979,  and/ a  summary  of  the  ' 
^^fqceedin^  of  thaj^  ibrum  has  already  been  submitted  for  .  the  ^ 
^^refebrcl  by-the  Association  of  Rfesearch  Libraries.      ^  '  ' 

&g:S&ond,^  the  concept  of  what  an  NPG  should  consist  of  has  contin- 
p!ued  to  evolve  and  la  still  ^evolving  as     result  of  dontinuing  study      '  ,1 
^^hd  BS  a  result  of  interadtion  apd  give  and  take  among  the  broad 
^Srbups  of  concerned  parties.  The  NPC  concept  itarted  off  as  a  ;| 
plUbrai^'s  library^  a  centralized  jfacili^  using  paper  and  the  mails. 
pI^Now  there,  is  a  plowing  agreement  that  it  should  be  decentralized       ^  •! 
iland  based  Increasingly  on  an  electronic  access  network  linking  '| 
gSptripdicals  information  and  r^ources-wh  -  ^ 

J^rVln  the  librap^  world  or  in  the*  private  sector  with  a  dedicated 
|l^-Backup  collation,  this  approach  would  provide  a  document  deliv- 
&  ery  system  to  libraries  that  would  evolve  with  nfw  teehnolo^  and 
i  that  would  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  periodical  literature. 
;  :This  laMt  approach^the  one  we  now  favor— is  that  intended  in  our 
f  July;19  di*aft  legislation  prepared  by  our,  l^slative  drafting  team, 
:fewhicrfij;ncluded  participants  all  of  the'groupSi  and  adopted>.by., 
i  :  our  NPC  advisory  committee,  which  also  includes  representatives 

of  these  groups.  We  are-iubmltting  this  draft  legislation  for  the     r  : 
!|l^(ri:^d^A|Eng  with  a  statement  of^  the  % 
i  the  drafting  team.  ^  ,  ^  ? 

f<  r  We  point  out  that  .this  draft  contains  certain  proyisions  impor- 
tant  to  the  parts  of  the  private  sector  that  are  not  in  part  D  of  the 
Hp  use-discussed  amendment.  ' 
^*  Commission  recently  sponsored  a  study  by  the  Arthur  D. 

i  ' Little  ?Co.^  on  ^various  ways  a  National  Periodicals  Center  could  be  ? 
I  set-' up.  One  of  the  approaches  they  analyzedi  called  system  C, 
is  reflecte  tha  access  network  approach  ^to  the  National  Periodicals       ^  v 
Center  Ami  faVor<|d  by  the  parties  who  have  worked  so  long  and  j 
^.f^hard  together  on  this  problem.  *  ; 

ft^;-:  -That  report— and  this  is  a  fresh  report,  todayj  from  Arthur  D; 
%  Little,  aitd  this  is  the  first  time  It  has  been  made  public— is  being  i 
J  subrnitted*  to.-the  committee  and  provides  signiflcant  new  back-        "  ^ 
l^ground.  .  ,  V  -    ^  ■     .  ^  ^ 

gi^  ' At  bur  fall  meeting  in  Denver  last  month,  the  Commission  voted 
ijSitp  support  the  eitdbiishmfent  of  a  I^ational  Periodicals  Center  with  "  ;| 
ifSthe  foHqwing  two  resolutions:  One,  in  essence,  NCLIS  reaffirms  its  j 
f  supjport  of  a  National  Periodicals  Center,  arid  two,  NCLIfl  requests 
I  tfhis  opportunity  tq  testiftr  at  the  Senate  hearings  and  that  our 
testimony  here  reflect  both  the  essence  of  the  July  19  draft  legisla- 
E  tlve  recortimepdation  and  the  implications  described  in  the  system 
?  C  section  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  report,  which  is  really  new  infor- 
i'X  mation,  new  input,  and  a  very,  ver\6  interesting  study-^-rone  of  the 

most  interesting  and  provocative  that  we  have  support^  in  the  ^ 
fc;inAhy  years  of  our  supporting  studies.  .     '  .  : 

;  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  these  brief  comments.  Process  of  J) 
SittKe  study,  clajfiflcation,  and  agreement  of  the  exact  form  of  an  NPC  '-A 
heeds,  to  go  on.  The  system  C-^  approach  needs  to  be  detailed  out  '\i 
throughout  a  design  study,  Major  stakeholders  ne#d  to  come  to 
fifurther  mutual  understanaing  and  agreement  as  to  just  what  this  ;J 
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approach  should  be.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  nationar  periodicals''^ 
syatem  we  are  talking  about,  and  what  is  the  role'of  thd  center  in/ 
that,  systeni,  precisely?  We  in  the  Commission  intend,  In  the 
coming  monthly  to  continue  to  itudy  the  desigr^  to  encourage  the  ' 
interactian  of  the  concerned  parties,  to  obtain  more' significant 
input  on  the  NPC  issue  in  the -course  of  the  coming  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  and  to  develop 
better  understanding  of  how  the  NPC  can  best  be  structured  to 
serve  America  in  an  information  aje,  ^         .  '  .'i  ;  " 
^  W©  see  this  kind  of  involvement  to  be  a  prime  role  of  the  Com- 
mission, creating  an  arena  Spr  stakeholderi  to  deal  with  complex, 
information  policy  problems,  and  the  NPC  is  only  one  of  the  first  of 
these  that  will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  coming  years.    .    •  ' 

Finajly,  we  welcome  the  decision  of  the  committee  to  hpld  later 
hearlnp  and  are  looking  forward  to  participktiag  in'thope  in  eaply  i« 
1980  on  the  NPC,  and  hopefully  also  other  important  legislative 
proposals  that  will  result  from  our  White  House  Conferenm" , 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Inj^view  of  the  time  con-  ^ 
straints,  I  hope  the  Chai^r  will  permit  me  to  extend  my  presenta-i 
tion  today  by  submitting  additional  documentation: 

Senator  Pell.  %U  remarks  can  be  extended  and  revipd,  and  the 
record  will  stay  ^en  for  that  purpose.  • 

Mn  Benton.  We  would  like  to  insert  the  followihg  three  docUf 
ments:^(l)  The  NPC;  a  Statement  of  Rationale  (attachment  A); 
Basic  Provisions  of  Legislatfon  for  the  Eitabliehment  of  a  Nationaf 
Pericdicals  Center  ,(attacfiment  B);  and  (3)  'NCLfS  Legiilaiive  Pro- 
posal  Revised  (Attachment  C).    \'  ,  * 

[The  prepared  statement  pf  Mr,  Benton  and  the  information 
referred  to  follov^sn  ,     *  . 
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on  LlbfirlM  •nd  Infefmatlon  Ssivnet,  %■  ■  ** 

'  ^  ^■  .  #■ 

ifif«  Chiixasn  and  Hubert  of  Cha  CoaBicEge. 

O^qd  SGrniBi*    My  nsae  Is  phavles  BeiiEon^    I  sa  Chalfman  of  the  Katlonal 
^fCowlsilQii  op  Librariei  snld  Infemacloh  iclenQe*^^a.  parunent,  indtpsndenE 
'iFa'da^al  ajiency*  Chain^n»  is  a  paFtisipanc  in  £ha  tatabllstoanc  of  thm  . 

PcoHBlstiDn,  y^u  arc  veil  aware      oyr  TtsponslblllEy„  to  idvlse  fehi  ' 
llGbQgVeai  and  the  Adainlatraeion  on  aa^ttrs  of  library  and  Inforaaclon 
-aer^leeii  aipefially  vAeri  ligiilaC  involved.    As  you  toov,  your 

^  imiEe  Jlsuae  Qenf  ertnce  on  14.brary  and  InformaCion  iervlcea  vlll  siarC  In  .  , 
-Juac  a^  veeka  froa  tsday,  and  ve'are  looking  foivard  to  the  EeaElmony  ' 

Oil:  library  and  infoniatlon  servlae  p  robins  and  their  po  as  Ibis  leglslatlvs 

iapliea  at  the  Joint  Senate-House  hearing  you  will  be  oo->£hairing  on 

the  last  day  of  the  Conferenot. 

For  today hearini»  I  vill  briefly  sumiarize  the  Ooaaisslon's  poittion 
3 on  Title  III  fart  Ap  S|  and       as  ndll  as  sake  a^e  reaowendations  for 
the  potiible  addition  of  a  new  part  to  thi  Higher  Education  AQti  Title  II. 

All  three  eiia ting  parte  of  Title  llg  are  laportant  tO' the  strengthen- 

'  ihg  and  iaprov^ent  of  not  oiU^y  eollege  and  university  libraries  but  all 

cooperative  library  aervlees*    Of  speoial  iaportanoe  is  fart  B.    One  aajor 
V  Weakness  in  current  libra^  legislstion  is  the  lack  of  a  aaJor  cof^itaent 

by  the  federal  Oovernaenc  to  research  in  library  and  infoiaatlen  se^ices* 

-In  the  past,  fart  B -has  provided  very  aodest  funds  to  support  training  and 
ireaearih;    Uhfortunstely ,  both  the  Adainistration  and  the  QdngresSi  for 

fiscal  year  liSO,  have  feduoed  the  availability  of  research  funds  to  1300, OQ0| 
/^  lesa  than  one^ third  ,of  the  funds  provided  In  the  fiscal  year  that  Just  ended. 

In  today* a  world  of  new  technology  breakthroughi  and  Increasing  neids  and  . 

deaands  by  ^people  in  ^t his  coaplen  Information  socletyi  the  necesj^ty^o|^^ 
Vcontinylng  library  and  inforafiftion  service  research  program  is  ...basic.  There 

is  research  aoney  for  s4ience^  aedicinep  the  artSi  the  himnitl^'ti' educa» 
X  tlon,  etc, ,  but  little  or  no  funds. for  research  in  llbrariea  and  jiforma^ 
'  tlbn  services.    One  of  the  major  reco^endatlons -of  our  predecei^^pr  agency^ 
;  the  National  Advisory  Co^isslQn  on  Libraries — called  for  the  establis^ent 
:of  a  Federal  Institute  of  Library  and  Information  Science  as  a  principle 
ItcenEer  for  basic  and  applied  research,'  Thst  has  yet  to  become  a  reality^ 

Hssnwhile>  fart  B  of  HSA  has  protvlded  aoae  funds.    The  Coamlssion  urges 

the  domittae  to  not  only  increase\the  funding  level  but  to  strengthen  the 
r provisions  for  special  purpose  grants^ 

•  Another  portion  of  fart  >--Llbrary  Cai^ee^  Training— repreaents , a  pregraa 
'that  has  provided  aajor  training  opportunities  for  alnority  librarians^ 
fhare  is  still  a  tr^endous  shortage  of  Hispanic^  Hatlve  Asierican,  and 
Black  li^rariana.    In' addition,  the  mphasls  in  the  retraining  of  librarians 
in  social  out'^resdh  actlvltlesi  technology,  micrographics,  telecoiMunica^ 
-  tlont,  %tc,,  aust  be  continued. 

'  '  ill 


For  Ehe  ComisslonU  ^goal  ef  the  developi^nt  of  a  national  network  of 
library  and  Informaclon  iervlcga  to  beeoat  a  reality,  our  first 
objeetlye  In  our  national  prpgraa,  Tgvard  a  National  Program  for  Library 
and  Information  garviees:    Goals  for  Action/  of  inayrrng  baile  alninuBi 
of  library  and  Inforaation  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  local 
eo^unitleg  sust  be  aohleved.    part  A  of  Tltlt  II  of  HlA  is  one-4tep 
to  this  direeclon.    for  eollege  libraries  to  be  full  partners  in  a 
national  neEwerk,  they  must  expand  and  strenithen  their  teaQurces--boch 
print  and  nonprint*.   Fart  A  provides  some  mueh  needed  financial  assistance 
to  thB  acquisitions  budget  of  colleges  and  universities:.    We  strongly 
rece^end  that  Fart  A  be  aaanded  to  Incriase  the  ^xlmim  amount  of  a 
ressurce  developaent  grant  that  any  individual  institution  may  receive. 
However,  ve  also  reconsend  that  institutions  which  receive  any  Part  C 
or  Fart  B  research  or  special  purpose  grant  funds  be  eicluded  from 
eligibility.    We  also  urge  that  appropriate  criteria  of  need  be  developed 
so  minprlty  Initltutisns  and  snail  colleges  will  receive  priority  con- 
sideration. '  "  r        =  J 

Title. II,  Fart  C--Strengthenlng  Resiarch  Llbrarles=^whlch  Is  only  in  Its  - 
second  Ot  operation  is  already  proving  the  wisdoD  of  Its  addition  to 

the  Higher  Education  Act..  A  national  library  and  infortsation  network  is 
nor  only  dependent  en  strong^ local  libraries  but  must  be  supported  by  the 
library  material  collections  of  .our  great  research  libraries. 

Research  libraries  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  inflation*  Fj^deral 
incintivei  are  needed  In  support  of  the  major  reseiirch  librarieg  if  they 
are  to^^assiae  the  role  of  "nodes" -in  a  nationwide  library  and  information 
services  network.    During  If 77^78  (academic  year),  f4  university  libraries 
(members  of  the  Association  of  lesearch  Libraries)  spent  |147  million  for 
books,  journals,  and  other  library  materlalg.    That  reflected  a  l0,7'per- 
cent  increase  spending  over  the  previous  years  but  the  number*  of  volumes 
added  to  their  collections  gross  only  0*3  percenti  and  the  nimber  of 
journals  and  other  current  serials  only  3*5  percenti 

The  Coamisslonp  in  Its  national  program  dscumentg  clearly  spells  out  the 
importance  of  the  research  library  In  providing  the  back-up  resources  for 
a  nationwide  system.    It  emphasiEes  the  need  to  assure  that  unique  callec^  = 
tionSj  such  as  those  of  the  Huntington  and  Folger  Libraries,  the  Nev  York 
Publlq,  Harvard,  etc.p  not  only  continue  to  grow  but  are  presetved  so  that 
they  can  serve  t^e  needs  of  research  and  scholarship  in  the  future* 

■'£1 

-The  sharing  of  resources  which  is  the  eBphasis  of  HlAj^^  Title  11,  Parts 
A  and  C,  as  well  as  LSCA,  Title  Illj  is  difficult  to  achieve*.  Cobperation 
is  second  nature  to  librarians,  but  with  limited  lunda.^^y  must  become 
better  m/inagars*    They  must  develop  their  collections  vljth  c*^^  stretch 
•thelf  limited  funds .    Periodicals  have  been  a  very  specif  problem.  The 
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(^rtr^tndouei  g?pwth  in  the  nuafagr  ef  jsurnali  ,.and  the  cscaiatltig  eosC  «f      *  . 

iubscriptlDnB  hai  fereed  sany  llbfariea  te  cut  the  niabtr  of  iubserlptlens 

«nd  to  devtlop  perlsdlcal  eolleeclQns  in  cooperation  ^ith  other  libsatl^a. 
^^the  Cematesion  and  the  library  eo^unlty  hag  siudltd  the  problem  of  aqCess 

to  periodical  literature  for  over  five  years.  The  ioluclori  to  thli  problem, 
;  has  be^  difficult  and  eshtroverslal *  The  NCtli,  in  fulfilling  its  role  as' 
,  a  ffledirtor  and  a  catalyst,  and  as  sy'predecessori  Dr*  Frederick  Burkhardt| 

was  fond  "of  saylng=-as  an  honest  broker-=prdvided  leadership  to  the  .library 
/"  and  Iftfomatien  service  cosffluhity,  *  including  both  the  public  and  private 

sector .     .  * 

:Wc  started  vlth  studlis  In  1974  sad  1977*    These  resulted  In  the  recemaenda- 
tlon  that  a  Na clonal  Periodicals  Systea— t  tbfee-level  systeffi— be  estsb* 
H'lishe*!  and  that  a  Katlonal  Ferlodlcals  Center  serve  as  the  Blddle-servlcr 
-level.    A  technicsl  plan  for  Implenientation  of  the  Center  was  then  cofflpleted 
and  Its  release  created  such  discussion  and  controvtrsy.    To  .try  to  addreai 
the  concerns  of  libraries  and  organiiationa  In  both  the  private  and  public 
*  sectors,  the  CoBmlislon  iponsorfd  an  open  forum  on  the  problem  of  a 
'  National  Period  Center*    Over  170' people  Involved  and  Intereated  In 

,   this  probl^  attended  at  their  ovni  br  thiir  initltutlon's,  expense,  and 

after  two 'days  made  i  number  ot  reCosmendationSi     The  major  recofimendatlons 
,   were  i  ■  .  '  ^  ^ 

;  _  .  *  o  ^ 

<1)    That^  a  Hiiional  Periodicals  Center  be  established  ■  ' 

as  a  non^ggverrysental^  not-^jfor''prpf It  o_rginizationj   1 —  

■      -.       ,  '  ■  -       '  '  ' 

(2)    That  an  HPC  pay  royalties  on  all  copies  reproduced  by 

the  Center  J  ^  '  ^ 

That  a  draft  leglilative  proposal  be  prepared  for  consideration 
and  dijcusiion  by  the  major  national  associations  and  organlia- 
tion.    This  draft  vould  be  limited  to  a  National  Periodicals 
Center,  not  an  agency  with  brbader  authority. 

(4)  -That  NCLIS  consider  investigating  the  costs  ^d  ef f ecclveness 
"  of  using  existing  components  In  the  development  of  any  Hstlona^ 

■  Per%bdlcals  f^ites^  and 

"  (|>    The  possible  introduction.  In  the  fall  of  . 979,  of  liglslatlen  ,  # 
> establishing  a  National  Periodicals  Center* 

■\  The  Conn Isslon's  National  Periodicals  System  Adv^^ery  Comalttee  acted  to 
"  ^rk  toward  th^e  Impleaencation  of  the^eco^ends    sni-    A  legislative 
'^drafting  team  rapretenting  libraries »  Infewiatlot.  gcientlstaj  pubilihera, 
.   and  the  Infomatlon  Industry  was  established*    A'frer  foMf  ibnths  and  four  . 
^    drafts,  a  final  lagislatlve  proposal  <i  copy  is  attached  for  the  record) 
:   was  adopted  by  the  drafting  tesi^  the  Advisory  Ce^it^.ie,  ,snd  the 
/  COi^lssion.  ^ 


Bi-6io  o  -  an  -  - 
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^        cng  A.        LlECle  study  suggastlbni. 
The  NCLli,  at  its  iepE^fees^  a#eclno    after  fi.n  - 

uufj.ng  Ene  Aflat  sue  yelrSi  and  sspaclallv  the  A    n    nmm't  ^ 
adoptta  tha  fellQwlni  MskuMoriri  '  "'"^  '""Ij^ils, 

iff lllrrnv  f  "^^ '  '^f PwledlMla  C*n«a,"m  5192, 

;  ,11  (D)  Introduead  in  the  House  on  Sepeeaber  6    1979  and 

"        "  llrtrind  •  ="^"f  Po«.S«o„d«y  Ed„„tlo„  on  Sept«b«  11, 

(25    NCLIS  requtiti  the  opportunity  to  tastlfy  .t  the  Senate  he.rinsa 

ihf^T-^""  ""^  NCLIS  tutlaony  reoomoeBfth.t.  ■ 

HtLls  FlnapDraft  Uiialative  Fropesal  of  Julv  19  1Q7Q 
^PlJ""^n,  da,«lbid  1„  the  Sy.L  C  d^ln'U^^hft^ 

we     i  f  "h!rJhrmrsi2  ^^a^^  ^mi^'"  ' 

H^fc-Lrd*'*"  "iipro.l.«  by  in  of  the  villous'  • 

Hr»  CUalrman,  I  vary  sueh  apprielata  thi  oppertuniEy  to^reaant  eut 
vieas  cm  tha  axtena len ^bf  the  Hlihar  EduQatlBn  Act  and  en  thi  aatabliah- 
mtm  ot      Hatlanal  Ferledleals  Center. 


0 
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r      iiyMiAs.t  mow  .  ^ 

V;^>         \  '  -:         Hatlsnal  FsfisdlcAls  Center  i  Op€a  Fo^m  i 

r;:*.  .  V  '      Astlaas  e£  She  MCLXS  Advlsaty  CpiPiltlse 

Wyf-  \  «  Katlsfiil  FeriedigalB.SyBtra  " 

I---.;,-  ■'\       '        ■       ■  :  '  ■ 

l^iiasai  200  p^ple  gacRered  pa  March  1§  «ad  10,  ,1979,  la  Arllagfisa,  fitglQia,^ 
diicuti  the  csUblilt^at  ef  a  Halleaal  Feriedica|B  deatas.    Xa  actesdangt 
^i^the  bp«a  fbr^  Hatlaul  to^ssipQ  en  Llbra^lts  sn^^ 

•P'IbI  b£Ba|10a  S^^         (HCLIi )  »  if  ere  i    47  f  epfeaiatatlV^  ^  of  restsfch  lUrarles , 
M30|V«pVcs  e^gaaliaCleai,  16  fr@m  rtgisaat  *nd 

^aSftelbrgalaiia  iPBoqlafiigaB,  12  frsa  atate  aai  publlg/libraries v 

0^il^t^21it&m  ip^±&l  i^&^imm,  with  tht  rasayiier  baijii  frea  a  variety  of 
^?mWpiMMmii^i^-^^^MULi  7^^^^^  Gove^mnCt  fsmidaCioaSi^  HOilS,  aBtioaal  mec^  - 
7  workBi  and  librairy  aghoolB^  /  ^ 

Piv,"         "  "      ■       x    :  .       ■  ■  / 

4'ifr(^IUiber£  E.  IfeOlatrea,  Blrector^  Nd^ch  Suburbaa  Ub^ar^,  Wheeliagp  IlUaolB, 
pand'Cl^ima,  Hacloaal  FeriodipalB  to  the^NCLIS,  presided 

^>/0VBr  tW  ^pfialsg  iaiilos-    Ba€  papefB  ^evltwed  the  hlttory  of  p^eyious 

pBctiyltisiren-B-l^tiaaal  Ferlodi^filB  C^Wf  ^ioBi^^h  tl^pfograa  €@scep£ 
i|jand  ;a^^^  follew^d        ppenlBg  pa^a, 

iUpreseatatiyeB  f r oia  Che  Aaseglaelqa  of  ^fferisaa  FybllBhers  and  th^  laf oni^- . 
-^^eioa  ^lBduBtry  Aafociatisa  lead  prepared.  stat^eatB  qyettldalng  thb  aeed  IpT 

^a  Qatlogal  per lodld^  neater  aad  Toiciag  qoagem  £@r  ppeaible  Iflgk  of  involve" 
'  Beat  Oft  the' -part  of  the  private  Bcctor^  ,  Other  partiQ^paata  daaciibed  the  aeed  < 
r,;£or  auch  a  neater i  part isalafly  far  thi\aatloR»a  agad^e  llbrariea*  ^ 

,lTha  aftefsooa  ■esaioa  prea^ted  a  eeriea  @f  apaakets ^ dlacuaalng  alternative 
^iPap'prsaehaa  £er  a  Hatioaal  Feriodigals  Oeater  i    tha  Hat laaal  Feriodi^aln 
tl-  Ceatsr  aa  Jpart  bf  as  exiatiag  gova^meat  ageacfl^  uaisg  aid  at  lag  ayat^a  aa 
^  a  aybiltituta  toT  a  Hat loaJil  Fari^ieala ' aeBt6r|/  uaiag  ^"^tlsg  private  f or- 
rrprefit  aectof  aafviseB;  the  Farlodi^ala  Oeatef,  aLa  sew  todepeadeBt  eatityi^  - 
^  £hB  Hatioaal  FariodiEale  Oentar  aa  a  reapoaiibility  of  a' Natlaaai'  L^diag 
4:^14braryj  aad  the  Hatiaaal  Feriodicala  OaQter  aa  the^raapeaBlbllity  af  a  ^ 
'^^Vatieaal  Library  Agaasy/  ^    J      \  - 

£ha  eviiaiag  aaaaiaa,  the  Tashaieal  Deyelopmeat  Flaa  fdlf  a  Hatioaal  Ferlodl^  . 
^-eala  Cmtart  praparad  by  the  Oeuagil  f^tlbfary  Eaaaur€«S»  vaa  revleyed ,  ^ 

^'^^Faftiiipaata  ware  aaBiiped  at  raa4ai  £p  16  vprklag  groupa  »d  apant  the  firct 
I:  part  df  tj|e  aaaoad  day  la  their  raapastiva  grdups  diacuaaing  apeeifis  iakyea« 
,r^a  taaulta  of  Che  asll  grpup  dlBcuaaipaa  «a^  <i 


/       ■ . 


iheuld  Chtrs  hm  a  McioRAl  frntiBdiomlm  Canccff  ,  {\^. 

S       ef  Ihi  gfdupt  were  althef  trajuil^us       had  a  ■ybtEaBfilal- 

■ajesltyi  ^  *  ,  , 

•  ^  .  "  ^       ^  ^  .-  ^  \ 

I       Hllghe  Bajsrlty;  aad  " 

1      BG  iCand# 

VhaE  ibould  ba  thm  Uc&pm  of  ■  ^Eienal^Parlsdleals 'CaBcart  ^  ^ 

.  ..     ■  ^       ^    .  .      ■  - 

€   -   |?oyps  ra€@iaaBdad  a  full  taBge  sf  tleiai  Ib  tama  et  uaa 
(li^^i*  uaad  ->  baa^  uaad); 

1      ^d^faBga  ef  titlmmi 

1       Bet  elaafiy  atacad;  aBd 

^\       If,      didB'C  gay. 

FlsdlBg  tGol  to  iA^luda  tiflvata  acctor  hqldiBga-  ^ 

Hpw  ftMsuld  tha  Kaciqiel  PaflKllcalB  @imtar  ba  go7.afBed? 

4  jroupi  tEaEad  IE  abeuld.ba  aB  IsdaptBdant  agansyi 

1  .  pyblls  geTpsrailea;  .        .  ~ 
*2        aoE»fer-^fef it  eo^oratlsBl 

2  dids't  aay;  .  ,  ^ 

*     8        gteupa  ra^eiBi^did  a  bsafd  with  vide  fajpFaaaBtatiDB-  Tha 

agasey  aheuld  ba  abla  to  tacaiva  both  Fadafal  aBd  prlvata  f^dt- 

Uhat  ara  tha  atfataglaa  fo;  l^lisaBCaEtoii  et-  a  NatieBal  faii^dleali  CeBEar? 

i      gfoupi  raeoaaa&dad  lagialatleavaBeB||j|9^M^        ^  '■ 
1       facBsaBdad  Icgiilatlon  vlth  loog  vavlair  parlodi 
1     'didB*t  aayi  asd' 

-1       gTOBpi  ayggattad  fuftbav  atudy  Baadad*  ^ 
Thk  groupa  alae  faportad  a  ao^ar  of  o^aMata  irtiloh  ahould  ba  BOtadi 
AtfafCBaaa  of  b«v  tattaolo^  %m  lapBrtaBt, 

HieiMlia  govafwaat  e8B»ol  sf  a  Itatioaal  Parlodloala  Saatar*  - 
Batear^bibliosraphls  c^tfol  ii  Baada^» 

Ifaka  p7Bpar  ^ByalCy/bopfright  pa^Mati  oa  all  €aataf  itMaagtioatt 
Sbbb  cof^ara  bf^gma  poup  ob  tha  aaad  for  a  ilagla  dadieatad  ssllastloa. 


Sheuld; Isvcitigat*  £fa«  sqiCi  aad^^«ff4jctiv«ness  ejf  usiag  existing; 
■       eenpeBcnci  in  SysCQ-  . .    j         "  . 

V. .  ,  ■ '         ^  ^  ^  .  '  = 

Legislation  Should  bs  for  a  Hat lens 1  feflsdlealB  CsaEc^s  wst  an 
^agtusy  with  broadar  authority.-  , 

Ifr.  Alphonse  F.  Tr»za«  HaLIi .  ^tcutiva  &i7aE£i3f«  e^urlicd  a^t  sf^  the 
saEviaary  oaxl  stmpu  baAsd  upsa  tba  fecmAandatians  by  a  laajeTity  @f  the 
part islpaata  thai  Uilalatlva  agtlsn  foV  the  cfeatiQa  @f  a  tiatlpul  Pe^lsdl^ 
eala  Cantar  be  tmdertakfia^ 

na  pr@peaad  atapa  vcyqi  / 

fha  HCLii  Advlabty  CkraElttaa  ©n  a  l^tiqaal  fepi^disala  Syat^;^,^-;'"  ^< 
at  It  a  Hareh  2^21  a«etlngi  vUl  rfvlav  thit  r^cQFteaadatlpaa  sf 
the  epea  £brus« 

.    "        '         '  .  .  .."  ■  ^ 

Siatf Ibutioa  sf  ^a  feport  aa  the  open  foi^  fego^Dendatlana  to 
pafilaipaatSt  HCLIBi  aad  the  library  and  iafoi^tioa  cossaaity. 

(3)^  The  eatabliataent^'^of  a  draftisg  taffi  to  davelop  a  leglalative 
pfopoaal*^ 

i^y   Praparation  of  a  draft  leglalative  propoaal  by  the  ead  of  ' 

April  for  diatflbytiea  for  ^y  aaetlngs  of  HCLIi«  Atf,  and  ARL, 
aad  for  Juae  nee^iaga  of  MLAt  BlJ^i  ALA^  and  COSLA  for  their 
review  ead  poaaible  aqtloa^ '  « 
■  .  -    '  ■  '  fi 

-,.     <S)    Pasalbfr^tradaeticm  ia  early  iall  197?  ef  lagiiUtlon  baled  on 
the  draft  legiaiativa  propoaai  &3  ^sdif lad  by  aBaociktisn  and 
ageney  r^caseadatioas* 

Dr*  Thasaa  Qalvin«  Viee  Fresid^t^Elect  of  the  ALA,  praaeated  tha  fellowlng 
itattneati  I 

^^^"^Wi^       %  hava  bara  iaatructad  ta  praaeni  -a  brief  ■tatasaat  an  behalf 
^  of  tha        official  delagftioa  to  thia  open  fortai.  Adae 
praaant  hara  ^ght  ba  latereat«d  ta  taoiv  that  the  fzecytive 
Baard  eoniidar^^tbiB  aaatihi  of  lueh  iaportaaee  tblt  it 
^:      ayth^riaad  all  13  of  ita  Mibaf  i  iitia^auld  atteod  thia 

saat^ag  ta  da  aa^    Eight,  af^ha  13  ara  ia  attaddsnca  aa  ^ 
/         ALA'a  offieial  da|agatl8fi. 

The  ALA  dalagation  at  thl*  Metieg  la  parauadtd  that  tha  Edacapt  of  a' 
Matiaaal  Fariodlealt  Geater  la  a  dailrafale  aae  whleh  affara  the  potea- 
,       '     tlal  for  a^B  rnadiatlmi  af  tha  thut  fat  iarypirabla  prablm  af 
deaiMaat  dalivary  aad  acaaaa  ta  parladical  vatariala. 


<1) 
(2) 
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^    Sk!^"***^^*?^?*  :        f««l  that  «ttthiwUillc  iui  iip^rE  for  / 

wfe^i  .Iftcf  pf.  bfMd  acop..  in  f,.i  that  ti^,  peiiUcal  eil^te 

«r'iTw^^*^?  ^*  f-pr«tet.tl^«  pf  diff«ttt  Eyp«. 

of  librwUi,  ef  Eb«  puWUh^i  <ad  predu««  of  ^^pr^iiea;  .^d 
ef  Eha  bread  e^eimlEy  ©f  uaars^ 

Wh«ih«  or  Bot  l.ilaistlpa  baa  bc«o  latroduead  prior  eo  iha  yhito 
V^-4^J?^\-^f^^'  ^  Mcostpd  Ebac  tb«  aiubUitanat  of  a  Saiional  '  V 
FarlPdieaii  e«Bittt  ba  itAi^tead      an  i^ofEaat  i£«  for  cba 
whita  Houit  Opafarsaea  sjcada^ 


/ 

/ 

/ 


ERIC 
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ATTACfflffiKT  A 


THI  WATIQWAL  PEHIQDICAU  EBffERi  I  STATMNf  QF  RATlQWALi 


HtViMd  July  S/  1979 


ttM  prepsind  ita^iilition  would  taublish  «  Nstianal  Ptriodiaila  Ctnltf 
(IPC)  fiw  uhieh  iny  library  ^  inrewtion  organiifttion  ih'ths  nitlon  aould 
^bialn  for  iu  pitpom  piribdieai«  ihst  the  legal  library  or  or^nliation 
Ce^uU  net  •upply'^froa  Its        eolltetien.    fhs  NPC,  whiBH  lietild  bi  g^vipned  by 
OA  inddptndani  board  @r  di rasters,  tfould  aaUafV  the  reaMreh,  edUQatianal , 
jUld  Infdraatlon  needa  of  patrena  by  oaurins  aora' tiaeiy~and  reliable  aestss 
the  broad  range  of  periodioala.  ^  . 


Mead  for  NPC  ' 

^ull  and  prompt  aooeaa  to  the  ^y  of  period  leal  literature  is  Isportant 
to  iaholaf9p  researohera,  atudentSt  and  oitiiana^    Both  the  ny&ber  of 
period iokla^ and  the  ooata  of  aoquiring  and  Mintaining  aignifioant  periodioal 
eolieotio^  have  inoreaaed  drawtioally  in  rioent  yaars^    For  eMaaple,  over 
50|00d  periodicals  of  raaearoh  aigniflqanoe  are  now  belng^ybliahedv   It  is 
eatiaatad  thafy  the  annual  purghaae  prise  for  theae  periodisals  is  lUi 
^l^ion.    In  addition,  the  ooata  of  Hintaining' these  QOlleetions,'^  i.e, ,_ 
'^pFoV^4{ig-adeqytt9-shrlf  upau r,  oatalogifig,~eto.  i  are^ubstantiai ^  Furthir, 
the  pf^9 bless  of  ■aintainlng  periodioal  oolleotions  are  eoapounded  by  the 
riaing  ooits  of  periodissl  aubsorlptlonsi  whl€h  in  aose -instanoes  have 
inofeaaed  by         in  the  last  ten  years ^  ^ 

To  alleviate  theae  problems,  libraries  have  linked  to  tt^ditional  inters 
library  lending  progrus  to  satiafy  their  patrons*  ^esearoh  and  inforsation 
heada.    However,  thia  approaoh  Itfs  proved  inadequatei    the  vbluae  of 
tranaaotiom  haa  grown  to  Bore  than  ais  Billion  ite&s  per  year  and  reaearGh 
libfarlea,  tthioh  lend  to  b#ar  Ewat  of  the  bui^en^  okn  no  longer  abiyrb  the' 
oostat    Nor  has  the  private  eeotor  been  able  to  satisfV  thasi  research  and 
ififbr&Alion  needs,  sinaa  a  Mjority  of  the  ptriodioals  are  ao  infrequently 
.uatd  that  the  neoessary , inveataent  eanndt  be  justified^ 

-       Asi  user  needa  eipand  and  the  soats  of  aoquiring  and  ^intaining  a 
■aeningful  ^^riodioal  oollaation  Ine'reaie,^  libraries  suit  sake  hard  degisioni 
regarding  the  allooation  of  their  limitad  rasouroes.    The  propoied  HFC  would. 
K'Mke  it  posaible  for  libraries  to  better  utiliie  aoaroe  resouraes  by 
;  allaihsting  the  need  to  aoquire  infrequintly-  used  ;»riodleals  or  duplioate 
oopiei  Of  frequently  uaed  Mttrials  and  by  reducing  the  need  to  hyild 
idditionai  atorage  faoilitlis. 
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'  fht  Itlillitibn  weuia  •atibllsh  an  IndBpendent  'n*en-iPVtrM«htil 
eerpspaUen  ealltd  tha  HitlQRal  Ftrledleala  Cantar  eerperatlen.    Its  pyrpose 
¥©uli,  fet  fee  atNa  aa  a  natlenal  fasoupea  by  previdlni  tisaly  and  p«li»blf 
aeoaaa  lo  pariedipil  litaratura. 

fha  MPS  WBuld  ba  aythgriitd  to  aequlpe  a  pariedlsal  eollastian  wtiich 
neuld  ba  uaa4  fer  tha  ef  previdlng  a^eaaa  t©  j^riedieaia,  by  phetoeopy 

©p  eltiar  Manip       My  library  in  feh*  natien.    Payaanta  weuia  ba  sa^a  te 
eppyri^t  ewjari  foP  any  rapreduaUen  ef  docu»anta  undtf  eepyplf^t  daliverad 
by  OP' threyfii  tha  MPe*    ^a  MFC  would  ba,  authepliad  ts  paptleipata  in 
intapnaU^ai' aotlvitlas  and  feo  spoparata  with  tha  LlbPiry  ef  Cehgreaa,  tht 
Hitienal  Litepafy  ef  Hadialna,  and  ethap  libriplaa  and  ePianliatisns  as  may  b# 
apppepptttta*^  ie  •axlslsa  tha  nuobap  ©f  papipdieala  whieh  ©ould  N  made 
avaUabXa  te  aiithepliad  usaps.  ' 

^    Tha  HFC  weuld  6a  gevarntd  by  an  iniapandant  bsapd  ©f  diraetariii  Its 
day-te-diy  aetlvitlai  would  ba  Kinagad  by  an  axaeutiva  dlpastsr,    laaad  ypsn 
axiatini  pppjaQtl©n3  It  If.  aatiBata^  that  the  Initlsl  aest  ef  aatabliahini  and 
uintaining  tha  HPC  reyld  ba  appp©xiaatalif  $iO  lillion  ©ViP  the  firat  fivg 
yaaPa     It  la  mtieipatad  that  uaap  faes  would  halp  to  dafray  eparating  ooata. 


lASIC  PROVISIONS  or  USZSLAtlON  FOR  m  STABLlSH^NT  OF 


A  NATIONAL  PERIODICALS  CEHTER 


Preparsd       Ltglilitlvt  Drafting,  Teim  NCLZ3 
Revisod  July  i,  1979 


Whit,  la  ntededi 

A  NfttiQnal  Pfirledieils  Ccnler^    a  new  entity  established  fer  the  purposs 
'    af  aaquiring  a  sellestion  of  ptriodisals  to  be  used  to  provide  oopies  of 
/   ptriodioil  irtiales  relisbly  and  qulokly  by  phstooopy  of  other  ae&ns. 
The  Center  would  also  be  fesponilble  for  identifying  end  oontrast^ng  for. 
aeryioe  with  other  souroes  of  peri^ioal  Baterials.    It  would  ppouide 
ilnfor&ation  on  ell  periodicals  to  tfhioh  it  oan  •asure  aocess,  either 
thrpugh  its  own  oollestion  li-r  through  other  eolleptions  or  reprint 
servioes,  fros  nsfc-fnr-proflt  and  for-profit  souroes, 

Speoifioetions  and  .Crittriai 

The  NPC  would  not  be  a  govirnsent  a^enoyt  but  would  be  eligible. to 
reoeive  federal  funds  as  well  as  private  funds/ 

'Policy  oontrol  would  be  through  a'Boird  Whioh  inQludes  people 
'  knowledgeable  abdut  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  governaent,  aoademio 
and  researoh  co^unitieSi  libraries,  publishers,  the  information 
opssunity,  si/thorOi  and  the  publip. 

The  HPC  would  be  feax=exespt. 

It  Would  be  desirable  for  the  NPC  to  ba  antitiad  to  use  the  U.i.  sails  In 
the  aane  sanner  and  upon  the^saie  oonditipns  as  the  executive  departserits 
of  the  Federal  gpjvernsent. 

The  NPC  would  assure  that  all  fees  set  by  oopyright  owners  will  be  paid 
for  any  reproductipna  of  dooiments  under  oopyri^t  delivered  by  or 
j     through  the  Center^ ^  (It  would  be  epeoified  that  this  shall  not  be 
dbnsidered  to  ifflendi  affeot  or  define  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright 
'  =  Aot.) 


,The  NPC  would  have  the  power  tot 


0     establish  a  prlnoipel  office  and  suoh  branqh  off ices       may  be 
!    ^  heoessary; 

p     aoquire  a  oolleotion  ofeurrent  and  retrospeotive  periodleals 
naeesaary  to  its  purposes i 

o     Mke  uid  ful'       oontraeta  and  other  agreeaents  with  individuals 
«    or  or^niaiatioAsi 


'3 


^22 


0     aasupt  %hm  ptrsansnl  •viiUblUty  of  MttPiila  in  its  e©lltetlen 
or  '^nwep  its  esnbracti 

d     pupehase  or  ^thepwist  aequire  and  diapase  ©f  pmI  md  wpaenal 
preperty 

o     leee^t  iqney,  Property  and  sarvisei  by  my  naans. 

Funding; 

Based  upen  msting  t-fsjectlens  apppsxlffiattly  ♦20  allllgn  are  nteded  fdp 
the  rirsi  five  yaari,  i 

Funding  wsylfj  be  on  «  sulEi-ytap  baa^s. 

Funding  ffluat  be  assured  f  -  feht  futypei    1%  is  aaaenfcial  to  assure  the 
pepsanent  tJEiatengt  ef  tiitf  HPC  eoilestlsn  and  aervigas. 
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ATTACroCENT  C 


NCLIS  LKIiLATlVE  PROPOSAL 
REVISED 

July  19,  1979 
tended  BmptmhmT  1979 
,    (Page  2,  Lint  2S) 


A  HATIOH)^  PERIODICALS  GINTIR  CORPORATIOK  > 
.Prepared  by  iht  LeglilaElvt  Drsf^ng  Tcami 

lilttn  Csokei  Blrceter,  African  Library  Assoclfltlofi, 
Wathington  Offlc# 

Sysanne  Frankie,  fennarly  Asseeiate  Directsr,  Aisociation  df  Research 
*  Llbrariei  '  ^  . 

Carel  Rlahtr,  Staff  Director^Copyright ,  Asiociaiien  ef  Aiatrle'an 
Publiahers  . 

Sajah.  ThDGiaon,  Media  UEilizacipn  Advisor,  Btfgfn  Comufiicy  Cdllege, 
HCLIS  Advisory  CsiiBTiittee  on  a  Natldnal  PariadiEals  Syatem 

^  Barbara  Turlington  *  Executive  Assistant  td  the  Prtsldent,  Asaoelatidn 
of  Anifriean  Univtrsit  ies  -  . 

Ben       Weill  Chairmani  Beeufnents  Aeeess  Cdtmnittee,  Katipnal  Federation 
of  Abstraecing.and  Indtxing  Serviqes  (KFAlS) 

.    Robert  WillOT'ds-  Vice  Pfeaidents  Oovefiinfnt  Relstisnii  Information  Industr 
,    Aaseeiatlong  and  Harlene  Hurst ,  Hanagtri  Publisher  Relations  and 
Pfoduet  Devejoptnenti  Xtroic  Corporation,  University  Microfll^B 
Internatldnal,  HCLIS  Adviaory  Ce^ltt it  on  a  Hatlonal  Pefledlcals 
Systtm  ^ 

Cerdpn  WllliBaSg  Director,  Center  for  Resiareh  Libraries 

Jaata  Wood,  Director,  Blblietfraphie  Support  Division g  Chemical  Abatracts 
larvlcti  liCLIi  Adviaory  Qoisiilttte  en  a  National  Perlodleals  Systtni 

Alphonae  F.  traiaa,  EMeeutlve  Director,  KCLIS 

=  WillUm  D,  Hithava,  itaff  Aaioclate  for  Infonnatlon  Ttchnoloiy,  HCLIP 

Vamon       PalBourb  Staff  Conaultant,  NCLIS 
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2  Thf  Cenffti^  h«rfbv  fin6%  mn6  dtilirts  thii 


3  (i)    th*  prevlilen  ef  wmBB  te  MTledieili  eMMiary  te  ••lyrt 

t  iP-^niibUity  ef  llbraflts,  pybliihirs  and  othtr  infetMtian 

-  ofpanl^atieni.  It  alas  an  appropriat*  Batttr  ef  natlonsl 

I  cenltrr:  I©  iht  Fadtral  |evtristnt|  \ 


3.  C2)    whilf  libraritft,  pyfellahfri  Ind  eihtr  iftfertMUen  ertaniiaUens 

!-  Iniis^idyali  w  ptevidt  mttw  itm  ihilr  indlvidyal  cel2a£tlefii 
'"^^^              ptriedicali  niided  b^'  thtSf  eenayrtltSt^,  nefif  ©f  Ihm 

«>  .         *^%^ifpiih^itGmplt%w  and  o^prthtnilvt  telltEtlefi  ef 

J 4  ptrlodicals  thmi  alent  ean  ■B£i£f^  th^ir  ytars*  nttds; 

1%  ^         '                                                                             "             '  : 

JC  thtrtfera  fitcaaasry  and  ippfeprialt  fer  the  Fadcral 

3-  ievtrnififnt  10  eeeplMnt  and  •yifntni  librariai,  pubiithira  and  , 

3t  ^»^*'  InferiMtieB  pttaftltalleni  by  Mtabliihlni  ani  aypperilns  | 

3^  *  KitienaJ  FfifSeiiiali  Etnttr  Cerp&TilieTi  thf eygb. whlsh 

50  ptrledical  Aatariali  msy  %w  ebtalfitd  wiih  th#  ^nttfit  ef  Iht 

J  J  tepyflEht  ewfitft.  ^ 

21  ' 

94 
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■* 

mwfAMiimD^  ' 

I  %t  ksp^       ttif  ^ti^nml  NriedUftlt  Ststtr  ^f^all^"  (harciTi- 

3  ftfttf  ftftfrtd  te^fti  the  "€ofTsfaiieB")»  vbUti  wll^  *ei       is  mgm^y 

i  ■hjll  bt  iyijtEt  t©  till  ff^USM  ef  mt  ihaprnk         t©  tht 

i  cuttfit  e©Q»ittiQi  vi£h  thii  ehcpitT,  t©  tbs  i«vt  ef  thi  jarls^igtiaf. 

•  -  ^  '  '    '  . 

LP:  eef  per  At  ef  § .  and  fetia  i&epfpQf  at  1     shAii  >«  N  Id  .  t  ^  fea  vi  N  t  n 
U  •fftgtad  froti  iht  iau  ef  tht  fifpi  Mitiei  af  tht  iaiH.  fhe 

issarperat©?!  afull  take  nfyittTir  aiti©Qi  ara  Msaataff  t©  aita^lli^ 
13  tht  C©?pBraii©&i  iAelydt^g  thi  filing  ef  articles  ef  iei©?p©T«ti©r). 

u 

II  ^      '  .  .. 

1?  Tht  pyfpatai  ef  tht  Ser^erailos  mf9^^ 

It    -  , 

IV  CI)    t©  ffeylit  rallahlt       tiMlf  i^iaittti  iaiiiraff  itm  a 

7Ci  gimpTahaQaivt  ielleitiae  ef  ptfledleal  littTaiyTt, 

21"""  "  .  ..  "-r  ^ 

13  f^)    iq  cnipisnent  and  aysintnt  lqeai»  atace,  ragipnai  and  eth^f 

II        '  ^       ptrledigal  asyrsas. 

il  <3)    t©  letitrlbuct  to  the  permanent  avallabifley  of  ptrisdlsal  llteFatuFe. 
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3 

\  •       *  . 

J   In  cifrylng  oui  its  purpo«ei,  the  Corpdration  shall — 


2 

3  (1)^  establish  af.  principal  office,  Is  b£  known  as  thi  NaEfo^sl 

^  Ptriodleals  d^nttrj  and  sueh  bfangh  offices  as  fray  be 

*S  riecesiary.        \^  . 

7  (1)    aaswre  a  dsdieattX^^llc^sisf)  Of  ^urrtnc  and  rat?oapactivt 

1  periodieals  as  tequlred  for  dlstribution^of  doetsntnii  on 

9  ■  demand  hy  phoToreprodugtlen  or  ether  seans. 

"^20    ^  ^     ^    .    ^  \  '                            _  ■       ^  ^ 

if  C3)    centrncE  vl?h  libraries  afd  ether  organlgiitions  to 

12  provide  rtt|ucfetd  docwecntE  net  in  th^  Corporation's- 

13  cdiltctlonj^  ^ 

'    ]S  C4)    provide  Infomsition  on  periodicali  to  whiehvthe  Corporation 

]'j  can  insure  acce^i,  including  those  available  freb  private^ 

n  IPC  I  or  Boyr^es. 

IB  ' 

19  (^)    assure  that  all  fees  set       the  copyright  ownera  will  be 

^0  paid  for  af^^  reproduction  of  a  doctsfient  under  eopyrisht 

21  delivered;  by  or  through  the  Corporation^  ' 

2?  '/ 

23'  <6)    assure  the  parMnent  availability  of  Materials  in  its 

eolltejloti  ©r  ynder  its  contraeta* 

,V  '  '         '  '  ' 


4 


-3  (?)    cperdifiict  tht  tfAinini       librirlani  and  ethtr  yttfs  in 

\ 

\ 

4  ^  (f)  eespffilt  vlttr  ind  •nepyfagf  fiil  ipnil  ^and  ifilefnjtlenil 
b  ffferts  to  iapfBVf  bibiiei^faphi^E  and  ghyilgar  agctsi  to 


"  ^      '  SiandArds  r«lev«ni   tp  the  pyrpgyts  sf  the  Corporil  le^fu 

3:  ^ 


'11  POU^Ri 

•  IC  .         ^.  "  ^ 

IJ     T'.f  Ceryrr.ticr  in  erder  to  cirry  put  the  fsrtgsin|  purp©s^B-- 

1^  r.h    sdtpt  t  st^gnd,  and  rtpei^  b/lavs,  fylcSi  and  Ttgyliti&n^ 

]f  deems  ntCt^iify  iOVfrnlng  the  i^rintr  of  iti  spefatlpni 

};  i\ik  sendudi  of  it£"buiini££  And  Iti  OTgAnliitlpn  and  ptfsonn^l ; 

'u 

]9  (2)    &jy  sake  and  parforfi  iontracit  and  pthtr ^SififBint s  vllh  any 

p'  ifi^ividuaJi  EOfporationi  er  etfiff  hs6y  of  ptraons  >iewps*?r 

.2]  di^i^rnattd  vhcthtr  within  or  wSthour  %hit  United  itatf^  of 

''22  AjfieTlgai  And  with  m^y  lovtrn^enE  or  |pvfininfntil  aifnev, 

23   "  donestic  er  foTtiini 

■21  -           ■  ' 

i  2^  (J)   "My  a^ctpt  spnty.  fyndi  puropaft^p  and  atrvista  ef  tvfr.y  ~ 
kind  by  lifti  ievlat^  %tqutitp  dr  ethtfviifi 


EKLC 
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1 

I  C4)  my  SMutfi       py?ih»»t,  itvlii,  ^|yiti,  mt  lift,  •? 

I  •thttviit  Ustt,           aM  faifftvi,  lyeh  rttl  iM  ^Tm&ii%l 

3  pf^ptrty  §5  It  flMt  It  h§  etEciitr^  le  l|g  puTpetti, 

*  vhiihtr  wiihirt  »f  irlth»yt  iht  ynStti  fittii,  fttid  In  ir^y 

i  Mfmtr  ieniliient  vlth  iti  fyrpeiti  iispeM  ef  alJ  tyeh 

fe  ^  fMl        firse&Al  preptrtr  Mi  fey  it  And  tt«i  ai  gihtral 

7  fundi  in  rtsiSpiB  ■riiini  ftm  iht  iitpeiiiien  ©f  syeh 

i  pfepefty; 

K  (S)  5h,n  havi  the  pewer^  te  let  fteg  to  r*e©vi?  at  ittit  tht  ^etts 

11  ©fdff  fylfillfttni,  dBgysfnt  dtllvtry,  and  espyright  |«)miEnts: 

12  .  ^ 

11  a:  itiin  fet  tntltlct^  t^  th«        §f  ^ht  Pniitd  Itittt  mUi  in  tbt 

ta^i  ainntr  And  upefi  tht  lAsr  eendltisni  ai  thf  Ast^ytlvt 

11  lit ^i?ififf,t K  Af  Iht  7fdifAl  lavtfnptn^; 

It  ■            '                                -  .  ' 

n  (7)  With  tht  £enteni  pf  any  feAAfd,  c#rpprAtiAni  coEliilsn, 

If  Indfptndtnt  ••tA^llA^ini.  at  i:^^  /eyi|¥t  iipAriAini  sf  the 

eevtrnBfni,.ini2u#lnf        flali  ierviet  ihtftefi  AVAil  itaiH 

ID  Af  tht  ypt  Af  IfifAfwtUfki  AAfVlitte,  facilititt,  Afflitfti  And 

1)  ASi^laytti  tharA&f  in  AArn^lni.  AUt  tht  pfAviilAni  cMptfr;  ^ 

(I)  my  liift  Af  AiAApt  tht  ▼AluniAry  AAfviiti  Af  iAHtyllanli, 
1^  AAntrAtiAti,  npAfiA,  AivlABfir  ^AArii,  And  pamIa  aM  way 
1^         AAndtfit  MAftngi  lA  Ali  IM  SAfpAf AtlAtt  In  iArryiAg  Aut 


7,29 


1, 


3  tht  purpestt  ef  thii  ehapttrj  and  prevldt  trftngpefMlloti 

2  and  •ubtliltntc  fe?  ftrierii  ttrvlni  vltheut  Eeaptntitieti; 

^  (s)    ©ay  £endu£i  dirictlv  er  iKfeugh  iranr i ,  lfiii?a|«fi§y  agrit- 

3  BtnEs,  f>r  esfitragti  raittre^,  ^m^itracient ,  er  tfilnlng 

7  .  . 

P  (iCi  r^y  Eut  and        eutd,  ESfflplaln  and  dtfcndj  In  ici  ierperate 

5*  name  in  atiy  ceuri  ef  ceeptttnt  jurlsdisiieni 

JO  •  ^ 

li  ill)  ifiill  b«  intspl  ffem  laxetipn  new  er  hirtaft£r  ijspeitd  hy  the 

3:  United  itattfi,  pr  any  territer^,  ©r  pDettiiien  thtTeef. 
^ Statti  eouniyj  BUReipalllyj  ef  Iseal  taxinf 

I*  {12}  ihall  havt  n©  pewer  le  iisue  any  shares  &f  itock.  or  to 

1"  declare  or  pty  ahy-djvldendi,  &ni  ne  pari  of  the  Incase 

li  er  aistii  @f  the  Cerperailen  aha 11  inure  tp  the  benefit 

ef  any  direeisfi  eff icer i  e&pleyee,  er  any  ether  Individual 

20  except  at  taiiary  er  raafesnablt  ceepensatJLen  fer  .aerviets , 

21  aar  ahall  any  dirciter,  efficiri  ar  •Dplayee  in  any  manner « 

22  iirtctly  #r  Indireetly,  partieipate  In  the  ieliberatian 

23  ^  , 
.24 
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\  ■    '  \ 

2  firpen«l  intfrtili; 

i  =  .  ^ 

^  (13)  ehall  hivt  iur.h  eihir  feyEre  as  miy  it  titctiiftf^  «nd 

I  ineiitnt  t';.  g&rryifit  eyt  Iti  pevifi  afid  duliti  y^dtf  tnlt 

f    ^  ^ 

3^  t§  ai  the  ieard)f  eanslsilAS  ef  II  mtmbtrSf  iBe3uiift|  iht  ExeEytivt 
3?    Plrt;t&r  ef  tht  Katiencl  Fifi&diiilt  Ctnttf,  Is  Offlgie.    The  Baird 

bt  rtfTtitnlclivf  ef  /lhf  i^#idi  and  ifittrciti  ef  fhf  gaverftsf nt  ^ 

formation  eois^ynicy^  authors,  and  the  public.    In  their  eapseitlts 
21    at  board  BimbarCf  indlvldualt  will  repraaant  the  inttras^a  of  the' 
3?^  £orporai£on  and  not  conatltusntintf raits ^ 
II  '         '  ^  '  ' 

1%    Foyrtaan  Bcmbara  of  th^  Board  ahall  be  appointad  by  ^hf  Frasldtnt. 
10  ,Aftar  tha  loard  hai  bain  attabliahad  tha  Board  ihall  provida  the 
21  '  Fraaidarit  tvlth  a  llat  of  Ihraa  no^lnaas  far  saeh  aiisElfig  or  pro- 

13  ■paetivi  va^anc^  en  tha  Board. 
%% 

14  fba  t«m  ef  efflia  for  tash  »anbar  of  tha  Board  ihall  ba  alx  ^aari 
SI  Maapt  that  I    Ca)  at^F  Mabar  appointed  lo  fill  a  vaaanty  OEEyrring 
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3  ippointed  thftll  hw  tppeinicd  fe?  the  rMinder  ef  luch  t«f»j  and  (fe) 

2  tht  tir^s  ef  ofnet  ©f  rabtrt  fifii  taking  ©ffift  ihall  ^iiti  en 

3  tht  #«tr  ef  iri€Dfperat^en  aiid  thaU  aiipifa  at  daiignaiid  at  tht  lise 
^  .  ©f  their  ippDiniffieni,  feur  at  eht  end  ef  tws  ^taTS,  five  at  tht  tfid 
i  ef  feur  ytar*,  and  flvf  at  th*  and  ©f  aisj  yaari%    Upeh  Bpiratlon 

^  ef  a  tam,  B@ard  aaibari  ahall  sentinyt  te  atrvt  until  a  ftpia^^iT^i 

^  h*f  been  appdlnttd. 

f  \  '  ' 

%  K:  afrsintfed  me-.het  thall  bt  tli|iblt  te  atrvt  for  aefe  than  two 

10  ceni#eutivc  lensi* 

31  .  . 

1^  Thf  Bsjfd  shaii  annually  altet  ©nt  ©f  Itf^^tsbiri  te  atrvi  ai  ChaiTsan. 

n  • 

J  -  Ext  ^utlvf^^  Dif  teter  @f  the  Natlenal  Fifiedieala  Ctntir  ahall  ba 

11  M^piinx^d  by  the  Bsird  and  shall  atrve  at  thei^iaasuTt  ef  the  iDifd. 


.1\    Hesi.er&  of  the  Bsard  ahill  be  rtiabuTied  at  a  dally  rate  plus  trivtl 

II    a^ptniei  vhilt  attandlng  Baitin|s  er  ienfcrcneas  6f  the  Beafd  pt 

!I9    ©thffvlae  an^agtd  in  th%  byslnaas  ©f  tha  Beards 

2C  .  • 

2^  ^  WPORT  TO  CONSRISS  , 

n 

Tht  Cerperatien  ah^ll  ■ubslc  sn  annyal  fipert  f©T  tht  .frasadlng  flaeal 
yaar  andlng  itpttsbtr  30  t©  tha  fraaldtnt  and  tht  ^engraai  9n  or 
2^    biferc  the  30th  day  ©f  ApTl]  ©f  aaeh  ftar«    Tht  rtpert  ihail  include 
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3  ehaptif  And  sav  ittilydt  such  rsee^endatipiii  as  cht  Cefpsfatlen  de^s 

dt  apprspriftte. 

5  ' 

€  Iht  effietri  and  dlTteiers  &f  tht  CorfofatlaD  vhall  be  avAilablt  to 

I  i@  iush  Ttp^rtf  Eht  rtpart  tf  sity  audit  sadt  b^  tbt  Cosptrolltr  Qtitifai 

9  puftuifii  iQ  thli  cHapteri  or  any  othir  aatttr  vhleh  mny  aueh  ^p^iiitt 

10  My  ditarBint. 

11  ^ 

U  mEeORSi  AHD  AUDIT 

n  . ;     ^        ,  ^  ,     .  ■ 

]4  Th£  a^esynti  af  tht  Csfperation  ahall  bt  aydltcd  annually  In  asierdanee 

li  with  itncTilly  aeeaptad  auditing  aiandafdi  by  Indipendint  qartifiid 
14 ;  py^lie  ac£@uniants  er  indapandant  llEiniad  public  accpyntanta  iaftifi£^  or 

17  lieenitd ^by  a  ragylatory  aytherity  ef  a  State  er  other  pelitleal  aub» 

21  divialen  of  the  Unitad  itata.s.    The  aydita  thall  b#^eandy€t«d  at  the 
II  pla^t  or  plaga'i  tihara  the  aeseyrsta  el  the  Cotporatlen  art  nermally 
2Ci  kept.    All  beoka,  aeeeynta»  financial  Fteerda,  reperti.  fllea,  and 
II  all  ether  f^'^eri,  EhingSp  er  preperty  balenllng^  te  er  in  uit  by  the 

22  £  ^rperatien  atid  naetaaary  ie  (Biilltait  the  aydita  ahall  V«  Bade 

23  •vallabit' le  the  pataen  er  paraena  eendyEtini  the^  audita;  stid  full 

24  . 
2% 
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1  fACilltItt  ffef  wUrlni  irMiAilitfii  vlih  iM  Ultfieii  mf  Mfiiriilti 

I  Mi  ilP  itMBittrS«i,  fliSAl  •■«iiti  inJ  tygtNStfii  9h«U  ^  •fCAfittf 

*  ^mieKT  ACT 
1 

^1  '   

31  tlitft  art  aythtfltai  to  H  SFpreprifiti  pyah  ««•  as  &ff  syrfieStrit 

13  f^t  csf?3Pin|  fiyE  tht  fyrM'^i       thii  shapttf,  ^ 

is  '  SEnKnioNi 

s^Eiift  inii  physical  s€ctij  te  MisfUli, 
^  <«i£FJpfief5  el  it, 

If  r         ®'  thr  rtqytsti  f.t.Svti  by  thr 

14 
31 
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I  m  tmfyfi%h%i  ■•  ritMf^i  tht  HFC,  Iht  rlgHt  te  iutheTlti  thv 

3  ttpredyitiori  ef  pff^^^^l^sl  littT^tyfC. 

I 

13  %JkllQUAL  ^  Nstisnwidt. 
14 

iS  FtXiSDlCAl  -  A  pybligslisn  ^aniliiifti  el  Igayti  In  a  Eentifiusyt  lirlti  undtr 
H  tht  sant  tltlt  pybllRhtd  mi  rt|yiiF  e?  tmty^Af  itittrv^ls,  ^tr  ir 

1^  indffinltt  ptfisdi  indivHuil  limei  in  tht  itrlei  fetint  fi\S3fetffd 

il        *         EenttEytivil^  et  laiut  bting  dattd. 

19  ^   ^  .  =    ;  ^  ^ 

20  FKIVaTC  SS^Oi^      Ksn^tevtrtstfiial  t  l^gludti  bsth  nsl-f ^r^^pfef  it  and  f&f-pr&: 

2J 
2) 
2- 

25  . 
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iXPUHATION  OF  IBTEMT  PEWAIHINQ  TO  DRAFT  LlGlSLATlOM 
FOR  *  MITIONAL  ?iRIQBie*LS  Cl5jTE^ 


prepiF«d  by  UiiiUtivt  DrtfUng  Ttas,  ^HeLIS 


•Page  1,  lines  1^8.    This  ^ragpsph  ■heuld  not  bm  eenitruad  te  iaply  » 
requirement  fer  eoBpuliOry  Ueinaing  ef  p€f*i©diQil  title*  under  espyriiht 
aepjfiead  by  or  throuih  th«  WfQ.    Rathtr,  tbt  Cep^ratien  will  Wrk  with    *  ^ 
BOpyri^t  ewners  In  devtl©pin«  VelunUry  eentraetyal  MP««aBnts  aNelfyini  t|jg 
termj  and  senditions  tsr  use  @f  B4iterisls  based  ^ft  trie  aytuel  Intircsts  ef  the 
public  end  private  aectops,^  J'uptheri  s  bsiiq  pptsise  upen  which  the 
leilaUtlBn  wa*  drafted  was  that  the  pyfelie  intirsst  BDuld  best  be  ssfvtd  by 
»h  flPC  only  if  the  publiq  »nd  pplvate  aegter  eassunltles  set  In  plrtnirihip-te 
p.^ovlds  the  servleea  and  funetlqns  enyisioned  f©p  the  Hitibnal  Ptpiedieala 
Center .  ^  . 

Nge  Is  linea  1U13.    In  addltien  te  llbfsriss,  ether  epian nations/ 
Ineludin^  publiihlng  firms  and  ethsrs  In  th€  pflvatc  sseteri  Hy  aerve  as- 
■ouroes  for  period ieals  not  Included  In  the  eentral  H?e  eolleetien*    In  all 
eases  such  orianlza tlons  Bust  eeeply  wltrr  pirfopsandf  itandards  sit  by  the 
Corpora tion  {^.g    response  tiseg  eontinylty). 

Page  3,  lines  1|-17,    The  intention  hspe  is  to  indiqate  the  iapoPtanee  of 
the  NPC  dsvtleping  or  uslni  appropriate  sfindini  toeisw  whiah  WQUld  pre vide 
bibUsiraphie  and  1  scat  ion  inferaation  fe'r  periedlqais  to  be  pfevided  by  or 
thpough  the  NFC.    These  ^tools^  would  inolude  inferaation  en  psriedieals  in 
the  rererral  organisations  as  well  as  these  In  the  esntpal  HPS' eelltetlen, 

P»I?  3,  lines  This  aeqtlsn  .IndiQetes  that  the  qopyriiht  ewnars 

*#U1  detersjine  the  asount  ef  eeapensitien  te  be  paid  te  thea  fer  reppedactiens. 
of  thfir,  DatepiaU,    Again,  as  neted  abeve,  the  phpase  "dalivered  by  er 
thrsy|fi  the  Cepporation"  indieates  that  previsions  fer  eoBpensatlen  to 
cop^fighi  propriei&rs  will  applyt  whither  the  pa|uasta  ape  filled  dlrcqtlyby 
the  NPC  or  by  pefitrral  erganiiatioris,  '  .  ' 

Page  3  lines  f3  4  dH,    Beqayse  of  the  laper^anee  of.  fuapanteed  and 
oontinuing  acgess  to  aatcrials  ppovided  by  er  thpeygh  the ^Ceppepatlon  spestal 
oontpaetual  agreersenta  Hill  have  to  |?e  ude  bitwaen  the^,'Coppopatien  and'the 
pef Bppfii  eriahizatlonst  ao  that  the  aentep  and/or  the  orianliations  Inqur  the 
obligation  te  provide  pePBanent  acqess  to  the  aatSPlals*    The  oentfaot  will 
ppovide  that,  befope  the  NFC  op  a  pefeppal  opganixatien  eould  ba  ptlaaiadi fpoa 
thia  obligation,  appaniaaents  would  have  to  be  aada  fop  the  CoPpepatlen  ep  % 

other  opganizatibn  to  assuae  the  pesponsibility^^ 

*Pafl#  and  line  numbefa  refer  to  7-19-79  Leglala'tive  PfOpSial  aa  atttended 
fnr  a  NfltlDnal  Perlodiealg  Center  Corpofatioh  prepafed  by  HCLIB  tegle-^ 

laiivo  prijftlng  Team.  •  ^ 
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Pagi  U«  lins  1..    ths  word  "MAers*  here  end  In  other  p^rts  ef  the  draft  ' 
legislatlan  should  nqt  be  qonstrued  to  m^%n  that  Individuala  will 
autpsatisslly  ahd  laiediately  have  dirtrv  asQtas  to  the  HFC/ 

Page  S,  lim  10.    l^^thef  than  ungating  thai  the  NPC  Bust  sharge  feei  for 
all  trtfifasttdna,  the  Itgialatlon  allows  the  C^f*poratl@_n  diioretion  In 
dfsliiona  rea^rding  s^%fging  for  aerviees.    It  is  planned  that  the  NFC 
ultiaately  would,  beo^oirid  self-aupporting  for  routine  L^eratlng  ooats  hy  virtut 
of  the  f  tea  oharged  i  '  Deot^ions  regarding  trie  nature  and  asount  of  re'QOVerable 
oosts  are  left  t©  the  Bosr':'i. 

pa|€  7,  linea  10-1|i    The  stro^'^f  aentiBenta  of  the  drafting  teamjara  that 
every  effort  should  he  aade  to  avcid  aa  far  as  posalble  polltloiiing  the 
Board, \  Thua  the  VQ^da  .*jrepreaenta_ti^^^f  the  Meda  and  interesta  of"  wer^e-/ 
deliberately  ohoatn  In  prefenenoe  to*  for  tTzaBplei*'  pepreaantatlvea  frora" 
librariesp  publAaherai  tto.    In  t^ieir  oapaoltles  as  board  seaberii ' individuals  ^ 
will  repfeaent  the  interests  of  the  C  .fporation  and  npt^ eonatituenu  interesti. 

Senator  Pell.  Incidentally,  there  is  no  commitment  to  hold  a 
hearing  oh  the  NPC,  We  are  consideririg  it  But  1  just  want  to 
make  the  record  straight  in  that  regard,     _  ..." 

I  was  very  interested,  too,  in  the  very  specific  criticifcinis  o^  points 
raised  by  Mr  Hoopos,' in  connection  with  the  NPC,  because  I 
recogriize  the  necessity  for  the  publications  to  be  protected,  too. 
Cftherwlsej  publication  itself  might  die. 

In  this  regard,  what  is  the  present  law  forj  says  giving  a  course* 
and  a  -verslty  professor  assigns  to  his  staff  an  article  of  20  pages. 
Can  ti  ,t  article  be  photocopied  and  distributed  freely  to  the  stu- 
dent body?  '        .  " 

Mr.  HoopEs.  In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  the  new 
copyright  Sill  passed  in  19T6,  which  became  effective  on  January  1* 
1973,  MrJChairman,  we  worked  out  a  negotiated  agreement  with 
the  edudStiojial  community  which  would  permit  exactly  the  kihd  of 
exam^TO  you  cite.  It  would  not  permit  the  endless  repetition  nf  that 
feffia  of  multiple  cppying,  but  for  oni-time  use  to.  cover  a, particular 
Subject  in  a  particular  class*  copies  could  Be  provided  for  each  of 
the  students,  and  this  would  be  within  the  fair  use  rule. 

Senator  Pell,  Now,  do  the  research  libraries  support  paying  the 
full  cost  of  thejpubiicationS  to,  the  NPC  or  ;to  the  publiGation? 

Ms.  DuNLAP.  The  research  libraries  are  very  much  in  favor  of^ 
the  National  Periodical  Center  and  would  indeed  support, a  system 
whereby  the  Center  recovered  costs  for  each  issue  or  each  article 
requested.  This  would,  in  large  measure,  help  to  support  the  Center 
once  it  was  established.  And  if  I  may  add  a  response  to  one  o£your 
earlier  questions,  the  estimated  cost  of  continuing  the  center  once 
eBtablished,  according  tb  one  particular  plan,  was  about  $4  million 
a  year,  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  recovered  fFom  the  use 
of  the  Center  wouldj  of  course,*  depend  on  the  policiii  established. 

But  I  think  that  all  research  libraries  would  %ree  that  for  little- 
used  materials— "and  those  are  the  kinds  of  puHications  that  woulH 
be  most  useful  in  the  National  Periodical  Center  fot  research  li- 
braries—it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  the  long  run  to  be  able 
to  borrow  selected  issues  or  selected  itemSj  and  the  cost  would  be 
much  less  to  the  research  library, 

Senator  Pell.  What  I  am  concerned  about  here  is  some  of  these 
more  obscure  journals  which  are  H^ng  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
yet  contain  very  irhportant  knpwledgji  in  them,  that  they  could  be 
Jorced  out  of  business  if  their  iubscription  list  declined  by  10  per- 
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cent  or  20  percent,  and  this  could  result  from  an  NPC,  I  would 
think.  :      .  ^ 

Mi/DuNLAP.  I  believe  there  is  provision  In  the  act  to  pay  royal- 
ties to  the  publishei^;  also  to  pay  copyright  feeSi  so  I  would  think 
this  would  not  be  too  likely  to 

Senator  Pell.  But  would  the  royalties  and  the  capyright  fees  be 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  sutecription  of  the  magazine?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Ms,  DuNLAP.  That  IS  difficult  to  say,  of  course,  begaupe  we  don't 
know  what  the  volume  of  use  would  be.  However,  I  would  add  that 
with  the  treinendouE  proliferation  of  scholarly  publication,  libraries 
of  all  tyjses  are  able  to  buy  fgwer  and  fewer  such  publications.  At 
the  present  tirrie,  60  to  70  percent  of  mahy  college  and  university 
library  book  budgets  are  devoted  to  periodicals  and  other  journal 
subscriptions.  If  this  trend  continues,  it  has  been  estimated,  by 
1995,  no  library  would  be  able  to  buy  any  books  at  all.  The  total 
budget  would  be  spent  for  serial  publications.  ^  / 

And  so  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
cancel  the  subscriptioni.  The  National  .Periodical  Center  would 
have  the  benefit  of  prer^rving  thjBse  materials,  making  them  avails 
able  to  the  entire  Nation,  and  at  the  same  time,  paying  royalties  to 
help  sustain  their  life. 

Senator  Pell/ In  behalf  of  Senator  Randolph,  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  here,  and  I  will  submit  the  rest  for  the  record, 

He  asks  that  when  a  library  is  unable  to  provide  its  patron  with 
a  periodical  article,  it  frequently  can  borrow  th?  article  from  an- 
other library.  Why  isn't  this  approach,  the  interlibrary  loanj  better 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  access  to  periodical  litera- 
ture? ;  ^  : 
>  Ms;  DuNLAP.  Interlibrary  loan  has  been  a  standard,  way  of  shar- 
ing resources  in  libraries  for  many  years.  It  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly cumbersome  and  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  materials  in  this 
manner.  ILL  relies  almost  entirely  on  the  mails,  which  ate  often 
quite  slow,  that  mail  sometimes  going  by  third  or  fourth  class. 

The  biggest  difficulty,  I  think,  apart  f^om  the  slowne|s,  is  that 
over  half  of  the  requests  submitted  on  Interlibrary  loan  are  not 
filled,  either  because  the  library  does  not  have  the  issue,  because  it 
ns^in^rmtation,  becap§g°it  is  in  the-bindery7^or=because=it=-is^ 
temporarily  lost  That  means  that  the  Tequesting  library  has  to 
resubrnit  the  requ^t  to  another  library,  and  this  can  sometimes 
take  ^months  before  the  desired  item  is  finally  obtained.  So  that- 
getting  it  from  the  National  Periodicar^nter  would  make  it  very 
quick  and,  I  would  think,  much  easier. 

Senator  Pell.  I^think  now  there  is  a  system  that  many  publish' 
en  will  distribute  single  copies  of  a  single  article  that  is  published 
in  their  Journal.  Why  isn  t  that  able  to  resolve  many  of  these 
problems? 

Ms.  DuNLAP.  The  difficulty  is  that  theri  are  an  estimated  200,000 
serial  titles.  Even  many  /of  the  largest  academic  libraries  do  not' 
have  more  than,  say,  20,000  titles.  So  this,  of  course,  covers  only  a 
very.mlnimal  amount.  - 

PublisHers,  because  of  the  high  cost,  normally  do  not  keep  full 
runs=  of  their  titles  in  prAnt,  sp  that  once  those  are  out  of  print,  they 
are  unavailable.  There  Js  one  large,  reprint  publisher  that  lists 
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.snmething  Itke  XZfiOO  titles  in  its  catalog,  but  Is  able  io  produce 
jDrobably.  fewer  than^  6,000  titlii,  so  that  list  is  gifeatly  Inflated.  And 
evep  of  thq^  6,000  the  publisher  is  not  able  to  supply  every  single 
issue  or  all  articles  on^that  list. 

Senator  Pell,  ThAnk  you.^  There  will  be  a  couple  of  more  ques- 
tions we        aik  you  to  respond  to  in  writing  iri  .b#half  of  Senator  ■ 
Randolphif^  '  .  .  - 

Ms.  pu?4%AP.  I  would  bfe. happy  to  do'so,    '  . 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Benton? 

Mr.  Benton.  Senator  Pell,  I  just  wanted  to  make  oHe  comment  " 
about  your  question  on  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  National 
.  Periodical  Center  on  some  more  specialised  publications. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  complicated  question,  and  it^s'one  that  l"^ 
really  requires  some  further  discussion  and  focus  in  the  cdntext  of  \^ 
our  describing  and  understanding  better  what  the  national  periodi-  "  ^ 
cal  system  is,  because  the  Ctnter  is  part  of  system.        '\  \  , 
.    And  in  this  cdmparaiive  evaluation  of  alternative  systems  for  the  ^ 
provision  of  effective  access  to  periodicaHiterature,/in  the  study  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  there  are  three  basic  plans  that  are  posed.  A  , 
is  the  free  market  plan;  do  nothing  and  let  the  free  market^solve  - 
the  problem  or  address  the  problem;  B,  a  govern  men  t  agency,  creat-  i  , 
ing  a  monolithic  center  that  in  effect  provides  all  the  services  to 
everyonrrrand  then  C,  defining  what  the  system  is  and  what  the  ~~ 
center's  role  in^  the  system  is.  /  /  ,  I 

So  we  really  do  need  to  focus  moreen  what  the  role  of  the  center 
in  the  system  is  and  have  further.dialogue  between  all  the  stake- 
holders to  try  to  help  resolve  this  problem. 

Senator 'Pell.  Following  up  that  thought,  as  you  know,*  the  White 
House  Conference  4s  next  month.  Will  the  Natfonal  Periodicals  ^ 
Center  be  on  the  agenda  of  tht^Conference? 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Chdirman,  we.  will  be  sending  out  information 
about  the  White  iHouse  Confi^rence  to  all  of  the  delegates  coming  to' 
thp  ^orfference,  aftd  it  willbe  discussed, .you  can  be  sure.  '  3 

Senator  Pell,  The  NPG  will  be  on  the  agenda  specifically,  or  ^ 
not?  .  f    .  -  ^ 

,  Mr.  Benton- There ^ill  be  opportunities, and  forums  to  address  • 
the  NPC, issue.  The  Conference  is  not  organized  specifically  around^ 
^PJUliauJfiibJegialiLUve  are  now  in  the  , works  like-^ 

NPC  oe  the  National  Library  Act*  but  all  of  these  things  will  be  ^ 
considered,  and  "information  will  be  sent  out.  to  delegates  before  .) 

they  come.  /  \  ^   =   .  _    ''v 

^  Senator  PELL.  T^"at  is  wKy^J  believe^ that  the  recommendations  of  \ 
this  Conference  should  be  cranked. into  any  legislative  proposals 
that  we  may  maRe.  A 

Mr.  Benton.  ¥es,  we  agree  with  that.  ^  .  ' 

Senator  Pblk.  Now,  along,  with  the  agenda  for  the  Conference,  1 
the  two  subjects  that  I  am  particularly  interested  In— and  I  have 
seen  this,  being  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Historic 
Documents  for  many  years  now— the  question  of  the  quality  of 
paper;  the  fact  that  so  many  books  are  printed  on  paper  that  will 
be  withered /away  in  a  period  of  years.  Will  that  be  taken  up  at  all? 
%  Mr.  Benton.  Does  anyone  else  on  the  panel  care  to  address  that  \ 
issue?      ^;      .  '  ;  - 

Mr.  HooPEs.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairmart.  -\  -  ^  a 
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Mr/BENTON^  Perh'fips  Tom  could  address  that  iisue. 

Mr*  Oalvin.  Thank  you.  If  I  mayj'  the  problem^  of  the  detariorav 
tion  of  printed  materials  la  .one  of  enormous  concern  to  the  whole 
:;libraTyranidT^schiDla(rl3fr^ 

on-^accesi  to  recorded  knowledge.  I  feel  certain  that  this  will  be  a 
major  concern  because  of  the  serious  implications  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  national  kixowledge  record.  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  a 
niajor  concern  at  the  White  House  Conference, 

^nator  Pell.  Well*  I  would  ^ery  much  hope  it^is:  I  know  that  I 
played  a  role  in  making  sure  that  in  any  Governmeht  iubiidiei  for 
hard-cover  books  we  crank  into  the  consideration  of  how  much  we 
spend  for  the  (quality  of  paper,  and  that  we  spend  it  for  hard-cover 
books  with  paper  that  will  last.  I  would  hope  ^that  would  be  on  your 
agenda.  -  .  ■ ;  ^ 

The  next  question  I  had  is  are  you  going  to  consider  anywhere 
the  need .  for  technical  books  as  opposed  to  what  you  call  trade 
books  or  booka  of  more  public  interest?. There  are  certain  technical 
publishers  around  the  country;  will  thoie  interest  be  cohgldered? 

Mr.  Benton,  As  perhaps  you  are  aware,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Conference  thematically  Is  divided  up  into  five  general  areas.  The 
third'  area  is  library  information  'Bervices  fot  organizations  and 
professioni.,,And  most  surely^  the  technical  publicatioris  will  fit  in 
in  an  tipfrdnt  way  in  this  third  theme  of  libraiy  and  information 
ienvicei  for  business,  brganizatians  and  professions.  So  it  will  be 
addressed,  I  am  suVe  'most  ,  particularly  by  the  groups  that  are 
focusing  on  that  theme.  .  ' 

SenatSir  Pell.  Will  representatives  from  this  kind  of  publishing 
big  invited  as  delegates— not  observers,  but  delegates— to  the.W)iite 
House  Conference?  -  . 

—  Mr.  Benton,  I  do  not  know  what  the  spepific  representation  from 
this  sector  is,  but  we  will  find  out  for  the  record.  ; 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you,  and  let  me  know,  because -I  know  this 
particular  publisher,  whom  I  have .  followed  for  many  ,  yeiars,  and 
who  published  one  of  ttty  books  many  years  ago,  was  not  invited. 
And  there  Is  no  reaspn  why  any  particular  one  phould  be,  but  the, 
viewpoint  of  that  particular  industry  should  very  murt.be  there, 
not  as  observers  but  as, participants,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Bent©Nv— Wellr"it--is^unf0rt 
delegates  into  the  process,  since  this  Has  been  a  carefully  managed 
process  from  the  States  and  with  delegates  at-large.  But  we  most 
certainly  can  include  such  representatives  in  the'  official  observer 
category  and  as  resource  ^ople,  ^so  that  they  can  participate  in 
that  wayV 

Senator  PELLr  And  r  would. hope  the  siibject*matter  would  be 
considered. 

Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford,  Jhank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the 
panel  just  one  quption,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  annual 
estimated  cost  of  operating  a  National  Periodicals  Center  Since 
this  may  very  well  come  before  the  committee  later  on,  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  for  Us  to  have  some.ballpark  concept  of  what  a 
center's  operations  might  ^cost  if  one  were  established.  If  some  of 
the  panel  could  offer  light  on  that,  I  would  appreciate  it.  . 


Ms.  DuNLAP.  I  can  only  repeat  the  estimate  of  the  one  plan  th^  - 
wf  know  of.  However,  the  Association  of  Research  Libmriei  would 
be  glad  to  do  some  work  on  that  and  present  that  testimony  to  you 

Jater,  ^  „  _  ■  '  

^hatbr  STArFORD.T^ink  if%  iuppUed  for  the  record 

of  this  subcommittee  in  these  hearlngsr  it  would  be  helpful  as  an  ;  , 
advance-  notice  to;  us  of  what  we  might  be  facing  later  on  in 
a<idition  to  the  $15  million  figure  for  establishing  the  Center.  > 

Mi.  DuNLAP.  At  this  point  in  the  record  we  would  like  to  suhmit 
attachments  D»  E,  and  F  which  deals  with  the  question  of  GOSts>for 
establishing  and  operating  a  National  Periodicals  Center. 

There  have  been  three  estimates  of  costs  developed  in  the  last  8 
years.  The  firit,- attachment  D,  represents  cost  figures  which  wer^^: 
determined  by  NCLIS*  task  force  on  a  national  periodicalg  system  : 
in  1977.  The  second,  attac}iment  E,  are  costs  ^determined  through  a ; 
study*  in  1978,  undertaken  by  the  Council  on  Library  Resdurcei  ; 
entitledi  "A  National  Periodicals  Cer^en  Technicar  Development  a 
Plan.''  The  third,  attachment  F,  represents  costs  estimated  by  > 
Arther  D.  Little,  Inc.,  in  a  study  Just  complieted  for  the  National  r 
Commission  entitled,  **A  Comparative  Evaluation  of  Atlet*natlve . 
Systems  for^he  Provision  of  Effective  Access  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture." I  \ 

[The  information  referred  to  foilowB:]  ' 


I-  ■  ■ 


l^siaatcd  teEal  ^mual  eotts  lor  the  j^&tl^asl 
FttrioaicAli  Center  t  in  IheuModi  ef  dollin 


Col- 


\  Staff 

Deliver? 

Other 

total 

Ji.732 

75 

,  54  . 

1*861^ 

2^.036, 

313 

'  768 

84 

183 

102 

3»488  ' 

315 

1,008 

105 

2|2 

1^2 

4,175 

2.8L2  ^ 

315 

.lp327 

131 

295  : 

5,026 

3*305  * 

824  ' 

1,734 

164 

375 

192; 

6,594 

3,884 

833 

.2.271 

205 

476 

230 

7,899= 

i 

^i-         Thara  ata  bmi^ 'ahortaoalags  ib  ftha  abeva  eatteatea.  Changes 

v^i  ;  '       '      ■  .  =         .  ■  ■ 

'  ia  eoata  due  to,  nav  tmttmQlo^  have  uat  been  Included «  « Inflation  ^ 

/  ■  .•   ■  . .        '  ■ 

^v  ^atM^ara  just  baat  gueaicBc  a^,  ps^bapa,  the  aioat  troublesome 
•li^MtiaAciia  are  the  staff  aoaca.    The  aaaio^timia  uaad  do  not  allow 
mfo^  scale  econ&^i^s  vhlch  shQuld  exiat  In  suab  im  operation,  ^o 
l^addicimial  coats  hAvii  baen  eatlaatad  for  I^'a  rola  aa  a  sajor 

i^ivV^f^^ral  libriiry  at  the  third  laval  and  Q^^^p,  d^alopMnt  and 

^  ■    -      .  ■  ■  ■-  / 

^^^^Ojpatatio^s  coats  era  not  iagludad.  It  is  alao  ayticipatad  that  back- 

gi'yp  rasemrca  librariaa  at     fal  3  vould  ba  co^anaatad  for  their 

tenricat^  altboti^  auch  cotta  vare  note  iacludad  above. 
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li^lmactd  costs  for  recovery  by  subgldy  and  leas 
Costs  for  All  Other.; 


Collictlsn  and  Facllitlas  Costs  ^ Unit  Cost 

Ygfty     '  (iubsldlzed)     ■-  _  _     (Recovered  From  Fees)    for  Fees 

197S  I  2,351.000  .     "  i  1,137,000  '  $3;79 

1979  2,708,000  ^             .     I,4i7,0pp  3,91 

1950  J,  1:^7, 000  i;8i9,000  %     4.05  ' 

1951  4,129,000  2,465,000  ^\21' 
1982  -   4,717.000  3,182,000  4,34 

The  unit  coits  to  be  recovered  by  feei  are  reasonable  and  each 
ymmt  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  budget  Is  ^Ing  recovered 
through  fees*^ 


ATTACfflffiNT  E 


•I 


Thm  Finanelal  Plan 


thm  NPC  will  rtpres#Rt  a  natienal  tmsmrom  tMt  wlll/^wi^^  ^ 
onioing  subsi^  ss  that  iit^tot^ttrial  can  be  acquired*  prtitrved/ 
and  made  available  tv«n  in  the  fict  ©£  »sdiit  tanand  fer  that  material, 
fiowtvs^f  the  NFC  shgiiya  Ulti^teiy  lelf-iuppbrtini^ 
toE  rputint  ^Wtifii  costs  ^.virtue  of  the  fees  ^rfed  and  tiit  high 
level  of  procesfilng  effflcieni^, 

l!he  ^1^/  operatinif  and  pretewtien  p^ti  aisc^iattd  wiUi  the 
first  five  years  of  HFC  eperatign  are  p^sented  bejcw. 


Elements  of  ingense 


Three  types  of  ^oostt  will  be  involved  in  the  NFC's  Initial  {itart- 
up)  and  ongoing  o^rstieni     ^  =    .  - 

,       .  ,  [  ■      .  ...  \\ 

1.  Capital  oo*ts,  ceMisting  of  facility  construction  aid  first^tiine 
initial  furnishini  eosts/  .  ..  ^ 

2,  Cperat^fig  oostSf  ^^luding  all  ^ts  associate  with  aoquiring, 
procMsil^t  ai^  «aintainil^  ti»  ^Uection  and  filling  fi^pies^. 
Aitwai^i^  €©«t  of  the  gol^setion  will  be  ^isi&red  a  oentihuing 
eii^itAl  Mt.     ®e  e^wnimioM  easts  ha^^  been  mlma^  m  a 


V. 
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per  t£fiim<^iai^^is.    It  is  to  be  ti^tet^  that  Eoduetlens  ean  be 

Frestcvatien  gps^,   including  only  m.^^moiat^  with 

mimfilffling^  aateri^s^  in  fragilt  eaiditiai  ©j^  with  fecial 
character^ti^  (©,g.-  lalge  sii©) ,  and  whera  miepQfilinir^  is  ret 
^ratienaily  ^uitifitd  baiad  on  the  vol^e  pf  riqijtst&  isa^ . 


Eventually*  eonti^^  funding  shpgld  be  avaiiable  to  loutinely 
miCTfofiLn  all  •  material'i  legeiv^  at  toe  NfC  lor  pyrpo^e  ef 
preseryatibn^ 


Incomg  and  Expense  FgoieetSton  ^  ^ 

Exhibit  1  en  page  163  presents  the  HiC's  anticl^ttd  operating 
expenaes  and  preservation  ODsts  i©r  t^  firit  five  Ymm  trm  initial 
planning  to  full  s^le  eperation  (see  the  diapter  on  ii^l^nentatibn)  * 
EMhibit  2  on  page.  164  OT^arei  "the  finanelal  regulti  assuning  that  ^1) 
the  NPC  fills  iQOfOOQ,  l/iOOiOOQ  and  2,700*000  requeitJ  re^ieetiveli 
during   tta.  first   three  years  of -reguest  £ul£il)linint  (2)  that 

^  processing  fees  fiom  $2.00  t©  i3*5d  per  transaetion  are.  ^rged. 


/ 


"Mi- 


i.'i 


HIT  i; 


1-1 


I: 


iJfinpMiti): 


i^ulfMnlf(iyiU^ 


nu 


\tb  


ERIC 


KIAR  1. 


m  I 


m  3 


m '  4 


2M  (11 
IjOOQ 


,  110,000 

2,095,000: 
300,000  (3) 


100,000 


ii,ooo 


i 


jiiOjOOO 

Hi 


:  315,000 
^  150,090 
10,606 
2,0fi|000 


him 
mm' 


W0. 


50,000 


11 


.  i35,?50 

1,500- 
llOiOOO  (3) 

wm 


mim 

9,000 

TO 


111*000  ,  IM03,000  ,   |l,ii?,fiOo     mm  ^  '  ^^^ 


2, 


.  11,000 
428,000 
f  50,000 
50i000 


I7i 


iiyiyoo    gysMi    lygji ,  luyoo 


ijyoo 


itetf  for  EjEhibit  1 


Iii€lute  |37i«§00  p»r  ^MT  f er  adquiiitiGn  of  badcfiles. 
tetuialfcion  ossis  «^r«ita  swr  five  y^iriv 
y   In^lytes  sr^  simfils  n^ine        /ear  f^  tiim  ytari. 


^  (In  fhouwids  of  Dellarsr 


Year   1      Year   i      Ytar  |      Year   4     ^Year  S 
C^ratlng  Ei^hsti     $3,74S        14,133  11,751  $7,iiS 


PrDceisini  Ft#  ^L«id^  inquired       ^lic  Cperation 


$3.50 

f3,74S. 

$4,833 

'  13,682 

$1,151 

(|1,452)* 

$3.00 

3,748 

4,§33 

3,932 

IfPSl 

Ci02)* 

12,50 

3,741 

4,833 

4,182 

2,751 

1#248 

$2^00 

3^741 

4,833 

4,432 

7  3,551 

2,591 

,iU&ter  of  ^  -       500,000    l,iOO,000  2,700,000^ 


*     Ihae  Gwr  eip«MS  wold  be  UMd  f^  Mlditianal  prtaervatiGn 
aetivitiM*  \ 


\  It  is  €lMr  fra  ^ibito  I  anS  2  tMt  the  osafes  ^  the  NFC  ai'e 
trivUl*    mmmwmw,  It  U  slfQ^lm  fra  Eihibit^a  that  given  tht 
pm^t  mt  and  tamd  Mttetts,  a  i^tit  ana  eytntually  telinirig 
^uteii^  of  to  SDrt  than  13,000,000  itm  tim  fourth         Gn  u^d  pfr^ide^ 
fui^  to  aaaura  the  aiimf lining  sfj  #11  titltt  received  at  the  UPC. 

fufiis  retired  in  the  1  irat  year  are  $3, 750,000  plus  odrwitrustiQn : 
tmSm  of  $i, 560,000.  ieeond-^r  m;ti  ai^  $4, §50,000  plui  1250,000  for  ^ 
fymiahings  and  equipment  for  the  KfC  building,  ^irdryea^  rise  tR 
$5,450,000' ^t  aiprai^tely  500,000  raquesi^  are  e^qpeeted  ^  he  filled. 
At  a  prraaajJig  fee  of  $3«00  per  uametion,  tM  tiii^year  obeu  art 
offaet  hy  a  $1,500,000  inMli.itffi  yield ir^  a  nit  oost  of  $3,i50,000« 
Tburth^ear  ooa^  reduoed.^  m  inme  itsn  of  $4,800,000  generated  from 
i, §00,000  requeati  tmld  $1, §25,000.  Howe^r,  at  tiiis  atage  a  full 
ay^i^  of  $3,000,000  is  r^uesttd  in  order  to  aesurt  the  p^servation 
of  all  »teriala  reoei\^  at  the  HFC, 

"in  the^fifth  year,  the  $3,000,000  au^i^  will  not  only  provide 
for  all  prvaer^ation  oosW  but  itoeuld  allotf  a  risduotion  in  the. 
prc^seaaing  fees  ^rged  f ot- amsa  to  the  HfO*  fm  ti^  volnna  of  fiiled 
.re^ieitJi  nounta,  the  prooessing  fee  oan  gradually  reduetd  an^, 
ultiniately,  so  oan  the  aubsi^.  h  mt6  of  fiaoai  oautis^  is  in  order. 
All  of  thaae  project iofia  are  bas^  ei^peoted  d@nand.  If  for  joni 
reaaon  donand  failft  to  ■eet^these  targets,  all  estates  will  have  to  be 
Modified  ino^uding  that  of  ^^ri^i^  at^sidy. 


,i:  .  .  -  ■  «      . .  .,.- 


Fer  Bymt^  C  w€  u«ft  ^st^  1  as  thf  starting  point ,  ^king  adjustatntr 

.  .      .  '  ■  %■  ■■  ■  '  . 

ai^ih^.  in  Table  Thise  include  i 

-15        '         .  /  *  '      ■     -:  ^  ■ 

--For  Capital  Iqulpaant  and  thaAalf  of  thaJLal'tial  operations  ^ 
deficit*  related  to  acquisitioBs,  aetlvlties,  we  reduce  the 
cofts  by  i/A  to  refleet  the  Mller  collection  size, 

--For  the  half  pf  the  Initial  operations  deflolt  represented  hy  . 
aceees-related  actlvicles,  we  reduce  the  costs  by  1/3,  . 

--Operating  Income  is  provided  by  1/3  the  demand  used  for 

-«      ^         -  ■  '     ^  -^--^"""^  ■  "    ^    ■       -       .      ^  5  ^  ^  ,     .  ' 

Syst^       buc  we  indicate  a  higher  fea  in  keeping  wltK  the 

goal  of  setting  the  Initial  fee  lower  than,  but  close  to, 

the  expected  eventual  valua.  ■ 


*    Table  IV=S,  ffoffi  which  the  /Igure  of  1/2  iS'^eriVed,  applies 
to  an  operating  rather  than  a  build-up  envlroisenti  as  a 
result,  this  procedure  aay  understate  the  Systen  C  costs^ 
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Capital 
iquipnitnc 


Initial 
Operations 


Laaa  II  mm 

r  Plus  Copyright 

SUB-TOT At 

Fubllahar 
Ralaclona 

Syatama 
Davilopment 

C@isynl€a€ldnt 

Contlngaticy 

Sim-TOTAL 

TOTAL 


iyaCi^  B 
CoaE 


i.75 


20. eo 


-  7.3S 


2.22 


22.4 


AdjygtBen^  gagler 


by  3/S  (CoUtcelon  Size 
Related) 


1/2  by  J/4  (Colleetlon 
Siie  Kelatad) 

1/2  by  1/3  (Damand 
Ralated) 

O.f  Million  Iceas  at 
$4.50 

0.7  tttllion  tttma  at 
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NOTli    It  is  tstliaatad  that  itir^-up  and  tranilclon  will  cover  a 
\      four  to  five  year  period, 


=  Tot) 

Mr,  HooFES.  May  I  make  one  brief  staterri^nt*  Mn  Chairman, 
with  regard  to  the  National  Periodicals  Center.  You  said  your 
committee  is  not  committed  to  further  hearings  on  this  subject.  I 
would  respectfully  urge  that  you  do  hold  hearings.  In  view  of  the 
gompleKity  of  the,  subject  both  as?  reflected  by  Senator  Stafford's 
question  and  as  reflected  by  what  Mr.  Benton  had  to  say  about  how 
the  National  Periodicals  Center  would  fit  into  a  wider  system  of 
'  distribution*  and  also  in.  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  hear- 
ings  held  on  this  very  complex  subjent  in  the  Houset  I  would 
respectfully  make  that  request,  sir. 

Senator  Prll.  Thank  you.  It  is  just  one  of  those  questions  of  time 
\    constraints  and.  the  number  of  committees  that  Senators  chair  as' 
opposed  to  in  the  House»  where  they  do  not  chair  as  many.  But  we 
will  do  our  very  best.      ^  ^ 

Senator  Javits?  ;  ,  \ 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Cnalrman,  may  I  just  have  a  word?  I  do  not 
have  any  questions  for  the  panel  except,  because  I  have  been  on 
this  committee  for  a  very  long  timej  to  emphasise  the  critical 
importance  of  libraries  to  the  country,  and  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
Senator  Pell  for  the  origination  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Libraries  which  will  take  place  next  month,  and  to  urge  that  you 
all  give  your  maximum  to  that,  because  it  is  a  unique  chance  that 
does  not  happen  at  all,  probably  for  another  number  o^  decades,  if 
again,  to  make  vivid  to  the  American  people  libraries.  They  sound 
/  a  little  old-fashioned*  and  have  been  succeeded  by  so  many  visual 
ald^,  televisionj  everything  under  the  Sun.  But  for  myself  in  my 
own  experience*  and  my  own  study  and  that  of  my  children  and  of 
my  staff,  I  think  they  are  still  the  staff  of  intellectual  life.  And  I 
hope  very  much  that  you  all  do  not  fail  to  signaJlze  the  occasion  by 
doing  your  best  to  build  up  the  conference.  That  will  do  you  mo'^e 
good  in  all  the  things  you  want  than  laws  we  can  pass  by  getting 
the  public  interested,  again  in  the  traditional  American  love  for 
the  library  and  for  the  solid  values  which  It  represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  you  a^d  the 
extraordinary  way  In  which  you  fathered  the  Humanities  ^Endbw- 
ment=I  must  say  over  my  opposition  for  a  while-— and  the  muse- 
ums and  the  libraries. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  done  all  this  work 
together. 

Mr.  Benton? 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  take  this  opportuni- 
^  ty— and  thank  you  for  giving  it  to  me,  I  appreciate  it  very  much— 
to  thank  Senator  Javits  for  his  active  suppoi*t.  He  is  a  member  of 
6ur  White  House  Conference  Advisory  Committee  to  the  White 
Mouse  Conference,  and  the  reprtmmtative  of  the  Senate  on  that 
cornmittee,  and  we  are  most  pleased  ,with  your  active  and  vigorous 
support  of  our  cause  here,  and  we  are  most  grateful  for  that, 
senator  Javits,  Thank  you. 

Mk  Bknton.  I  wanted  to  say  Just  one  last  thing  also,  in  relation 
to  Senator  StaCford's  question. 

Senator  Stafford*  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  stake- 
holders that  are  interested  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  National 
Periodrc^l  System  National  Periodicais  Center,  cost  justify  the 
money|th^\t  they  are  asking  for.  We  have  ^;ot  to  be  hardnosed  about 
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the  money  we  are  asking  for  and  what  we  are  getting  for  that 
money,  and  what  we  have  to  really  focus  on  now  is:  What  can  we 
deUver  for  the  money,  and  is  it  the  best  way  of  spending  the  money 
in  delivering  these  services'and  meeting  these  needs?  We  must  do 
this.  The  National  Commission  Is  committed  to  pursuing  this  fur- 
ther and  makirig  contributions  in  this  area. 

Senator  Stafford,  Mr,  Benton,  I  eay  -^Amen." 

Mr,  Benton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell,  Senator  Schweiker?  ^ 

Senator  SchWbiker,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  apologize  for 
being  late,  I  had  hoped  to  be  here  to  welcome  Dean  Galvin.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  plane  was  a  little  bit  late,  I  was  welcoming  the  Pope 
to  Philadelphia  and  doing  my  duties  there  yesterday,  so  I  apologise. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 
Thank  you,  ■  i     m       a  j 

Senator  P^f,l.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Schweiker  And 
thank  ybu  very  much,  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  such  old  friends 
m  Mr.  Benton  und  Mr,  Hoopes.  I  particularly  appreciate  the  specif- 
ic suggestions  you  made,  and  we  wUl  follow  up  on  them--not 
necessarily  follow  them  or  agree  with  them,  but  we  will  consider 
them.  I  think  they  are  very  valid  points. 
Thank. you  very  much  indeed.  _ 
Senator  Pelu  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  S,  Willard,  vice 
president  for  government  reiations.  Information  Industry  Associ- 
ation, Washington. 
.  Mr.  Willard? 

BTATKIVIENT  OF  ROBERT  WILLARD,  VICK  FRESIDENT  FOR 
GOVERNIVIHNT  RELATIONB,  INFORMATION  INnUBTRY  A^SOCI- 
ATION,  WABHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Willard.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Stafford,  Senator 
Schweiken  good  morning.  ^  ^ 

My  name  is  Bob  Willard,  and  I  am  /ice  presid^t  of  the  Iniorma- 
tion  Industry  Association.  We  are  a  rapidly  growing  trade  assoi;!- 
ation  comprised  of  businessmen  and  women  of  the  inforniation  sige. 

Our  members  collect,  organi'?.e,  abstract,  index^  distribute,  and 
otherwise  add  value  to  Information,  We  are  deeply  concerned  with 
public  policy  affecting  information,  and  we  feel  that  title  11  is  very 
much  an  information'related  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
in  its  general  support  of  library  and  information  resources. 

We  endorse  the  continuation  of  thoee  support  programs,  and  we 
would  like  to  share  a  few  specific  communts. 

With  regard  to  part  A  funding,  we  also  encourage  the  increase  of 
this  J rom  $5,000  to  $10,000.  t  ,\ 

With  regard  to  part  B,  the  research  and  demonstration  grants, 
we  ask  that  the  Senate  join  the  House  in  eliminating  the  needless 
restrictlan-of  these  grants  to  only  nonprofit  organizations. 

However,  we  would  like  to  devote  most  of  our  attention  to  part  D 
of  S,  1841,  which  is  identical  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  am  referring  specincally  to  the 
provisions  to  establish  a  National  Periodical  Center. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  have  a  very  distinct  interest  in  this 
U:cause  our  members— specifically,  U'liversity  Micronims,  Instu 
liLte  for  Scientific  Information— are  actually  doing  now  what  this 
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proposal  would  have  the  Government  do.  They  are  Droviding  copies 
of  ^enodical  articlee,  j       ,         -s  wwpiea 

We  renofnlEe  that  the  original  Senate  reauthorization  bill  does 
-  not  contain  any  language  about  this,  and  we  underitand  the  reluc^ 
tance  of  this  subcommittee  to  enter  any  protracted  diRcua^ion  of 
this  issue.  We  are  therefore  all  the  more  grateful  for  this  opportu. 
mty  to  offer  our  initial  comments  to  the  Sehate  idbcommittee  on 
the  proposal, 

I  would  >Ujetopstablish  two  important  points,  Firgt,  we  believe 
that  now  IS  ndrtHe  proper  time  to  be  handling  legislation  e^tablish^ 
nng  a  ^derally  subsidized  NPC.  The  complexities  of  th^  ^^es 
involved  deserve  more  attention  than  the  Congress  can  effectively 
give  whHe  it  is  concerned  with  legislation  as  comprehensive  as  the 
Higher  Educauon  Act  currently  before  this  subcommittee 

becond.  we  sirongly  believe  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  objec^^ 
tive  proposed  for  an  NPC^that  is,  to  imprave  access  to  periodical 
literature-is  through  the  tontinued  growth  of  librany  networks 
and  through  unconstramed  operation  of  an  information  nmrket^ 
place  not  through  the  establishment  of  a  ceMralized,  Government^ 
subsidized  business.  ,        ,       ,     '  "        '  . 

Cet  me  now  present  a>ummary  of  our  principal  ^thought-,  m 
these  two  pomts,  .  ^  b  - 

First,  we  said  now  is  not  the  time  to  handle  NPC  Isgi^lation  We 
tee!  that  Congress  should  deal  with  this  as  a  separate  issue  not 
part  of  somethmg  else.  We  think  the  facts  and  perspectives  devel^ 
oped  during  the  national  discussfons  so  far  on  an  NPC  should  b"^ 
weighed  by  Congress. . 

We  note  the  Arthur  D,  Little  study  th  t  has  been  eferrad  to 
earlier,  raises  issues  that,  must  be  addressed  before -^pushing  for- 
ward. And,  as  the  Chairman  has  already  noted,  the  White  House 
Conrerence  on  Library  ^d  Information  Services  will  luentif  '  the 
public  priorities  regarding -such  services.  Congress  should  wait  to 
see  where  the  NPC  stands  among  other  competing  :)riorities     .  , 

Second,  I  indicated  that  we,  believe  the  best  appiroaoh  ¥  the 
market,  not  a  c  entralized,  Gnvernment^funded  enterprise.  We  th-  k 
that  establishing  an  NPC  would  be  using  public  funds  to  set  up  a 
business  enterprise.  We  feel  that  thH  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  not 
insignificant,  and  may  indeed  grow  in  the  future. 

Senator  "Stafford  very  wi  ely  questioned  tnese  cosU.  and  I  think 
It  IS;  important  to  point  out  that  so  far,  nobody  can  really  answer  ' 
those  questions.  \ 

Thirds  ^^e  think  that  tLe  seedN  of  a  real  threat  to  intellectual 
freedom  are  contained  in  the  NPC^s  ability  to  control  information 

Next,  wo  recognize  that  there  aFr^ady  is  an  existing  robust 
market  in  petiudiral  reprints.  No  marketplace  failure  has  taken 
place  tp  justify  Cfovecnment  intervention. 

The  tri^er  mechanism  that  is  in  the  legislation  could  result  in 
an  unfunded  NfC  on  the  books,  acting  as  a  disincentive  to  im^ 
proved  private  sector  capabilities.  ' 

Finally,  the  NPC  would  provide  an  indirect  subsidy  to  selected 
users  and  institutions.  .  '  ^  w 

I'^^K-r^?  ^"^^  ^^"^         point,,  and  that  Is  that  we  beUeve 

issue        P^'PPo*^'^      afterM^ll,  a  fundamental-infQrmation  policy  . 


I  am  especially  pleaied  that  the  chairman , of  this  committee  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee, because  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  specific  information 
poli^  which  m  currently  before  that  committee.  I  am  referring  to 
the  revision  of  title  44,  which  the  chairman  has  sponsored. 

There  arc  many  parallels  contained  in  the  two  bills.  We  are 
attaching  to  our  testimony  an  extract  of  this  industry's  testimony 
dn  titli  44,  because  jt  demonstrates  these  very  important  parallels. 
^  Of  most  importance' is  the  fact  that  both  bills  set  up  indirect 
subsidies,  I  think  that  this  committee  should  very  clearly  recognize 
that  the  - NFC  is,  in  essen^'e,  establishing  an  indirect  subsidy  to 
beneficiaries  who  are  already  receiving  a  direct  subsidy  through 
pdrt  C  of  the  NPC.  ' 

^  Xet.me  concludu  by  indicating  that  sve  vury  much  appreciate,  the 
opporturbity  that  you  have  given  us  to  participate  in  thia  forum  and 
state  our  very  strong  denira  that  we  participate  further  in  hearings 
devoted  to  this  particula  ^  subject. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunityi  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Willard  follows:] 
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Stt.tement  of  ^bert  Willafd 
Vice  President,  ©3vernraent  Rslationi  of  the 
'f  »  Inforfnation  Industry  Assoolatipn 

^fpre  the  Senate  Coranittec  on  Labor  and  Hianan  Reaouroeg 
SubcQinnittey  on  Eauqatiori,  Arts  k  HunanitAes" 

Regarding  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Mucation  Act 
CS,   1B39,   Sp  1840*         1841)  ^ 

Ootob^E  4j  1979  . 


Hy  name  is  Robert  S.  Wlllard  and  I  am  the  Viee  Prasidentj  Government 
^lationo  for  the  informatlen  Indust^  Asgooiation.     On  behalf  of  th?? 
ABsoeiation,  I  want  to  thank  the  oomnittea  for  affording  thie  opportunity 
to  yh^re  with  you  nome  of  our  thoughts  on  Title  il  of  the  Higher  Eduoation 
Act.  '  ^ 

The  Information  Induitry  Aasoeiation  is  a  rapidly  growing  tmde 
asgooiation  Cgn^ri^lng  the  entrepreneura  of  the  infonr^tion  age.     Our  roem= 
b©r@  aro  in  the  busineaR  of  eolle^lng,  organizing,  abitraoting,  inda^ing, 
aletributing,  ajid  otherwise  adding  value  to  Informatlbni    We  are  vitfally 
Qoncorne^;  with,  the  economies  and  the  publie  policy  affeeting  inforinatlon 
in  the  marketplace.     A  list  of  eur  members  Is  attaehed  for  your  reference. 

Title  II  is  very  much  an  info^natlon  related  seutlon  o£  the  Higher 
Eduoatlon'Aet,     It  deals  witJi  l^iie  grants  for  library  and  infopiatlon  ro= 
Bouroea  for  InstiUutioni  of  higher  eduoationi  it  provides  for  roiearqh  and 
training  progroias  and  demonjtration.  projects  in  the  flelda  of  library  ^nd 
information  sqi^noej  and  it  auctKiriyei  federal  support  of  research  11- 
brarioB,  reeognialng  their  unique  contribution  to  the  inforraation  wealth 
of  thlB  nation,    Tim  info^^tlon  Industry  Ag^Qclatlon  reeegnlEea  the 
portanee  pf  these  programs  and  without  heoltatiort  endorses  their  eai.4;lnu-  S 
ation. 

We  do  £oel  a  few  specific  eonmentg  on  these  progrdmi  arp  appropriate. 
With  regard  to  Part  K  funding*        would  join  with  our  collegues  in  the 
AiBariaan  Library  Association  to  encourage  that  the  baalc  grant  ceilinf  be 
raised  from  $5,000  to  110,000.    The  current  celling  was  established  In 
196S,    The  ravages  of  inflation  during  the  past  decade  and  a  iialf  have 
•rodad  the  value  of  these  funds  more  than  iOl|  therefore  the  doubling  of 
this  authorliatlon  would  merely  bring  the  purchasing  pswer  back  cloi^e  te 
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th«t  level  otlglfuUly  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  Higher  Edueatlon  hat 

OunaBjninq  W&tt        we  would  draw  vMe  DOfflfflittees  attention  to  Sedtlon 
32;i  whish  prohibits  the  making  of  reaeasfcn  and  demQnstratiQn  grants  to 
othttr  thian  th«  non^'prefit  or  the  public  seetor*     Vftiile  we  recognize  that 
iadeed  muah  of  thfi  ?ietivity  that  thio  seetlon  ia  intended  to  support  will 
mGms^  frOfft  tliOtfe  sec; tors.  It  does  not  eeem  equitable  or  wise  to  ua  to  arbi- 
trarily  praeltile  the  eontributiona  that  qould  be  laade  by  for  the  for-profit 
s4»5tior  in  devu loping  "new  techniques ^  ays t ems  and  equipment  for  proeesaing*\ 
stof  ing  and  distributing  info^ation. "    We  ask  that  the  Senate  join  the 
l^yiiC!  ih  eliminating  thia  needless  featrietlon* 

t;S3Uld  like  to  defer  Gomment  on  tart  C  of  titl.^  II  while  wo  turn 
oi^  atL'.'jitlon  to  Paf*  D  whloh  is  in        1841^  which  Is  identieal  to  the 
feill  repair  ted  by  the 'House  Education  and  Labor  Conwlttee*     I  am  rafering 
spBqifi&aily  to  the  provisipna  to  establish  a  National  Periodical  Center*  * 
I  r#i€ofhlze  that  the  original  Senate  reautlwrlzatlon  hill  does  not  coatain 
any  language  concerning  an  NPC  and  underatand  the  reluct anoe  of  this  sub'- 
'if^mittee  to  enter  any  protracted  diacusaien  o£  the  iaaue.     We  are  there^ 
£y^e  all  the  more  grateful  *for  thia  opportunity  to  offer  our  initial  com-^ 
tuynts  to  ■the  Senate  iUbcoffimittee  on  thia^progoial. 

At  this  tisa  we  would  like  to  eatabllsh  two  important  points i 

o  Firsts  y©  believe  that  now  is  not  the  proper  time  to  be  handling 
legislation  eBtabllshing  a  federally  subsidised  NPC.  ^e'coni- 
,;ple5iity  of  the  Issues  involved  dcrerves  more  attention  than  the 
Congress  can  effectively  give  while  it  la  concerned  with  legis-- 
lation  as  ocmprehenaiye  as  the  Higher  Mucatton  Act  currently 
^    be  fore  this  coiimlttee, 

o  iacond,  wo  strongly  believe  the  beat  way  to  accon^liah  the  ob'*' 
j#Gtiv«  pr^pDsad  for  an  UPC,  tt&t  Is,  to  ijiiprovo  access  to  peri^ 
odlcal  literatiwaf  is  through  the  continued  growth  of  library  het= 
Works  and  thriough  midonstrain^  operation  of  an  inforp^tlon  market^ 
place,  not  through  the  establiiitoent  of  a  .centralized ,  governaient 

.   aiAsidliied  businesa. 
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fidforo  o^andinq  on  these  two  joints,  lot  me  now  prosent  a  sisnnary 
of  our  principal  thoughts  en  Q^eh;  ^ 

New  ii  not  the  time  to  handle  NPC  legislation i  ^  * 

o  Congreas  should  deal  with  HPC  as  a  separate  isauo,  not  part  of 

'something  else.  ^ 
o  Faets  and  pergpeetives  developed  during  national  digduasion  on 

HPQ  should  bo  woighed  by  Congrois. 
o  The  Arthur  D.  Little  study  raises  issues  that  must  be  addroiMOd 

bofore  pushing  forward* 
e  ^e  White  Itouse  Conferoneo  on  Library  and  Information  Sorvieos 

will  identify  the  publie  priorities  regarding  suoh  sorvisesi 

Congress  should  wait  to  see  where  tho  NPC  vstarids  among  other  eom 

petlng^  priori  tios, 

Th o  ^ s t  approaq h  i s  t he  iMrkqt,  not  a  eentraliEod  go vojfnment  _f j^ded 
grytorprisoi  '  ,  ^ 

o  Establishing  an  NPC  would  , bo  using  ^ubllo  funds  to  sot  up  a  fausi^ 

noss  enterpriBe^  , 
o  The  ^sts  to  the  taj^payor  is  net  insignificant  and  may  indoed 

grow  in  the  futur#* 
e  liie  seeds  of  a  real  threat  to  intellogtual?.  froedom  are  contalnod 
^   "  in  ^the  NPC*s  ability  to  oontrol  infonnation. 

e  There  Is  an  ejcistlngj  robust  swrket  in  perlodiaal  reprints j  no 

marketplaee  failure  has  taken  place  to  justify  govammont  intor= 

vention* 

o  thm  "trigger  mechanism'*  gould  result  in  a  unfunded  NPC  on  the 
books f  acting  as  %  dislneentive  to  improved  private  see tor  # 
capabilities.  >  ^ 

^  o  The  HPC  would  provide  an  ijidireqt  subsidy  to  seleoted  users 

a^  institutions. 


«    A    *    «  • 


In  truth,  we  do  net  believe  the  Higher  education  Act  is  the.  right 
plaed  Ear  MPC,     Vfhllo  library  sGrvit'es  do  inci^ied  pUiy  a  m.ijor  role  in 
higher  education,  the  ftPQ  proposal  far  transcendi  thd  higher  edueation  In- 
tefeSta*     Perhapy  it  vs^uld  be  bottf*r  it    he  IWC  proposal  were  permajiently 

DXqluded  from  HFlA.     Feffhap§  it  bGiongg  in  the  National  Library  Act,  i, 
■  {B  1124)  introd'jeed  by  two  diiitingtiiahed  rnembera  of  thin  eensnitteo,  Senator 
Javits  and  Senator  Kenjiod/^     Ideally?  however #  ,we  feel  the  legielation 
liquid  bn  introducied  ^ilQne  to  stand  or  Fall  totally  on  its  own  meritLi. 
Hueh  Btiidy  and  discuss  ion  regafding  an  NPC  hag  taken  plaee  already,  and  ay 
we  will  [xsint  out  later,  much  atudy  remains  to  be  donQ,    Congrepa  slieuld 
.piif^fully  welgli  this  material  befory  aatlngi,  _ 

^         IIA  haa  been  involved  if.  the  national  dioeueuion  eonqernlng  the  eg- 
tabliyhmont  of  a  Hationfjil  Periodical  Center  for  many  months.     We  have 
coimnunicfated  our  position  on  thiy  iaeue  directly  to  the  National  Conmiision 

"on  Ll^rarieij  £  Infomnation  Sc tinea  ai  well  am  to  the  library,  publishing 
and  information  coTOniuiity  at  large*     NCLISi  as  an  Indepondent  agency  in 
the  escQCutive  branch,  hag  played  a  catalytic  role  in  bringing  together 
many  of  the  concerned  parties  and  wq  have  responded  to  NGLlS's  invitation* 

participatad  in  NCLXe's  Open  romm  on  the  MPQ,  attended  numerous  meetings 
of  special  qonsnittyeg  and  meetings  of  the  coiwnigaion  itself,  and  providod 
detailed  input  to  the  independent  research  projeet  sp'onsored  by  NCLXS  on 
thio  oubjecti    Wo  havq  worked  with  many  interostqd.  partias  and  all  along 
have  advocated  a  position  that  would  aeek  not  to  duplicate  or  dairUige  exlat-= 
^g  infojanation  resources.      ^  ^ 

We  .therefore  are  very- disappointed  by  the  inqlusion  of  Part  D  in 
Titlt  II  of  the  Houe©  version  of  the  Higher  Idu cation  toauthoriEation  which 

.wac  roported  by  the  Education  and  I^bor  tomnittee^last  week,    flie  pre- 
aanoe  of ^auch  language  in  this  bill  is  doubly  disturbing  because  it  occurred 
in  the  face  of  bur  active  participation  in  a  concensus  seeking  operation 
under  the  auspicies  of  H^Xi  and  ottf  conqomita^  coimnltpvent  not  to  engage 
in  advoqatlng  .specific  legislative  proposals  on  behalf  Of  our  ^sition 
Oft  the  VtPQ^    Many  of  the  points  of  agkeffl^nt  ivorked  out  among  the  interested 
pa^^es  Have  not  been  Incorporated  in  thn  language  of  the  House  bill/* 

Kb  a  result  of  this  out  MiocJatio'i,  at  a  meeUinf  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  on  Septeiijssr  19  #  adopted  a  resolution  stating  oi^  outright 
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oppssltlori  to  the  languagO  of  Title  II  D  in  H.R.  5192  ard  reaf finning  out 
Cgnunitment  to  a  marketplaec  approaehi, 

I  think  it  needg  to  bo  made  perfebtly  qlear  that  the  aqtion  on ^the 
Houae  side,  no  matter  how  well  intentlQned,  co-opted  a  nun^r  of  parties 
from  the  library,  publishing  and  information  oonanunlty  who  have  very  ^ 
diatinet  and  in^rtant  perupeotiveQ  and  intyreets  that  should  be  taken  . 
into  aceount  in  any  congi  do  ration  of  an  NPC.     I  hope  this  eominlttee  will 
go  on  fe cord  as  eoHmiitting  itself  tQ  a.  full  airing  of  these  pointe  of  view 
before  any  final  legialative  action^.    1  can  asiure  you  of  the  willingness 
of  the  Information  Industry  Assoqiation  to  participate \fully  with  the  * 
committee  just  as       have  lo  far  with  kCLlS, 

Up  to  this  point,  the  proponents  of  an  HPC  have  been  heard  qiita 
sl^ai^.     It  is  argued  that  there  is  a  very  strong  base  of  support.  .None- 
theless,  it  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  that  tH^  qbalition  of  irttrest 
supporting  the  NPC  may  be  somewhat  narrow*     In  fact,  it  should  be 
that  even  in  tha  library  comnunlty  there  is  not  a  wianijnity  of  spis 
would  ask  that  you" include  as  a  j^art  of  the  record  an  article  appearing^in 
the  Syptember  issue  of  5yneriear  Libiaries,  and  titled  "A  Natiopal  Peri- 
odical Center  J  Too  limited  a  goal*"    The  authori  Donald  J,  Sager,  directs, 
the  Chicago  publiq  library  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Pubiio 
Library  Assbeiation.    He  questions  the  impaot  of  an  NPq  on  ojsiytlng  net= 
work  developments,  and  fears  lhat  HPC  Is 'a 'lew  priority  corapared  to  other \ 
Topportunlties  for  federal  support  of  loaal  library  efforts. 

There  are  two  other  deyelopmenti  that  I  believe  this  oommlttee  should 
take  into  accent*  first |  is  the  study  csmmissloned  by  NCLIS  to  eval-= 

uate  eltemative  proposals  for  an  NPC,    NO^Ii  selected  Itafthur  Little, 
Ino*^  a 'research  firm  with  excellent  credeatlals' In. the  llbraa^  and  infor-' 
mation  coTOUnity*    Thm  results  of  ^eir  study  have  just  recently  been  re- 
leased, *  The  report  raises  gerlous  issues  that  require  further  study  and 
evaluation;^    Arg^ronts  that  tte  [IPC  propf^sal  has  been  "studied  to  death'' 
are  ct^iisiderably  weakened  by  a  nuBiber  41  provocative  an^J  unanswered  q[ues^ 
tlons  contained  in  the  A*D,  Little  st^dyl    For  exan^le^  wie  finding  Is 
that  by  the  time  an  HPC  Is  established  and  operating^  it  wi^l  be  e^nora- 
ically  and  techno log ioally  obsolete. 

A  se^nd  develc^nent  is  tiie  l^iinent  convening  of  the  long  awaitod 
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Houst*  ConferqnCQ  on  Libfafy  aiid  Inf  nnation  Servieei*     Wo  in  the 
Information  aoiPiaunlty  are  looking  forward  with  qreat  interest  to  the  re^ 
consnqndations  that  will  com*j  from  thlir  lorHBi*     'I'ho  federal  governflient  is 
aoRinittin^  noarly  $4  million  to  create  a  t^igdhanii|ni  for  the  public  to  have 
MQmQ  voiuu  in  dqcidiny  what  should  be  doiie  to  imprbve  the  ciuality  of  li^ 
brary  and  information  servie»j3,     'rht*  statutory  requiremont  of  thip  can^ 
ferency  13  to  provide  to  the  PreaidGnt  and  CQngrouy  a  recjonunendatien  af-- 
f  be  ting'  piibiie  poliey  in  thyne  areas.     It  ly  queDtisnable,  and  perhapB.i.evGn 
pruumpt  Ivo/    Co  i-irof/Mud  with  a  futiurally  fundtid  NPC  when  it  may  be  deter^ 
mined  that  this  prqfiosal  carries  a  relatively  low  priority  compared  to 
other  Ways  In  whieh  the  federal  governffifrit  may  ass in t  library  activities* 

*  *  *  t  * 

Now  let  me  turn°  t  ^  a  number  of  observationa  eoncQmlng  IIA's  ppBition 
en  thS  boiJt  way  to  meet  the  objnctivea  of  an  NPC*     I  would  hope  to  be  per^ 
mlttdd  to  eKptind.  on  any  of  theue  pointo  wh^m  the  conHnittee  holdi  further 
hearingo  on  this  aiibject.  '  .  ' 

ITie  congress  should  recognige  that  if  it  establiBhd^  an  ^    as  on" 
vinioned  in  the  eurfont  Houeu  bill,  it  will  effeetlvuiy  be  setting  up  an 
infontuition  buuinees  supported  by  public  funds*     The  Congress  should  also 
ele^rly  roeogni^d  that  such  a  buyineso  v^uld  be  in  competition  with  exists 
ing  entqrprin^Si  both  for-profit  and  not  for-profit,  and  this  cqmpetition 
would  feature  some  unfair:  eharaeter loticJ^  such  as  fche  availability'  Qf 
government  provided  Mervicey  at  diat^ount  rates  ^  the  lack  of  any  need  to 
recover  eosta,  and  the  freedom  from  paying  any  local  or  eth^^r^  taxes.  Of 
course r 'Such  an  operation  would  cost  the  ta^ayerp  somethi.  u 

r  °  We  would  urge  the  co^lttee  not  to  be  misled  by  the  eitim^*od  cost 
that  Is  au^^ribed  to  the  development  of  an  NPC.    Whether  one  takes  a.  low 
©fltimato  of  20  to  25^ milrion  dollari  or  the  authorised  amount  of  75  \ 
nil! iom dollars  in  the  Hous^  blll^  the  firit  five  years  of  operation  ol 
the  NPC  do  not  repreo^nt  an  ovoj^helming  drain  on  the  federal  treaiury* 
Hevartheldss,  it  wuuld  be  a  serious  mistake  to  decl-  a  singly  on  the  basis 
of  low  costs  that  there  is  a  c^^elllng  reason  to  start  such  an  operation. 
FifBt  of  allj  there  should  be  concern  over  the.  potential  es^nslon  o£ 
activities  of  an  NPC*     If  journal  articles  can  be  provided  through  this 
M€hani^,  might  it  not  fellow,  that  there  would  be  similar  requests  for 
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bookSj  for  films,  fee  fe^rting  services  and  for  audio- visual  materiaig? 
Horeover^  as  pointed  out  4:1  tho  h.D,  Little  report,  even  if  the  NFC  ii'^ 
not  puee^jseful  it  Lw  a  waote  ©£  public  rQeourg^g,  .  Furthmt,  attyn^t§  ts 
shore  up  faulty  performanqe  may  result  in  even  further  waste. 

Another  fundainental  issue  (and  one  which  is  also  presented  in  the 
A.D.  Little  report)  concerns  iniiQlleGtual  freedom.    Admittedly  improbable^ 
but  certain|.y  not  impossiblej   is  the  scenario  in  which  a  eentraliEed  NPG 
ia  established  and  ag  a  regult  of  its  oxlgtiince  (either  by  accident  or 
by  design)  libraries  surrender  njore  and  wotQ  of  their  periodical  holdingg'* 
eonfinont  they  can  always  obtain  what  they  need  from  the  NPC.  almul- 
taneougly  private  sector  document  delivery  facilities,  faced  with  the  / 
chilling  offeetof  coffii^tltion  by  a  government  funaed  enterprisej  direct 
their  venture  capital  to  other,  more  rewarding  enterprises.     The  possible 
reiult  is  that  the  one  and  only  copy  of  a  periodical  exists  solely  in 
the  NFC.    This  raises  interesting  and  complicated  questions  about  the  , 
ecohoi^ics  of  inferffiation  generation  and  distfibution,  but  mofe  impor- 
tantly it  raises  the  spectre  of  inf oration  control,    what  v^uld  happen  if 
Eiomeone  managing  the  NPG  dycides  that  a  docianent  they  control  is  too 
iibtiral,  too  conservative,  pornographic,^  threat-^ning  to  national  security, 
etc?    Our  democracy  depends  upon  citizens*  having  access  to  muitiple 
sources. of  inforisatien.     The  NPC*  specifically  as  outXined  in  the  House 
legislation,  is  a  very  real  threat  to  such  diversity.         '     ^  . 

Another  ob nervation  concerns  the  grounds  for  justification  of  ithe  Npn^ 
It  is  argued  thaf  current  inter-library  loans  UU.)  are  causing  tremendous: 
cost  burdens  en  a  handful  of  institutions.     To  relieve  this  burden,  the  NFC 
Us  boQii  proposed,     ttewever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  «iat  in  all  .^oposala 
for  the  NPC,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  borrowing  library  would  pay  a  charge 
for  ftoeess  to  the  i^teriali  in  theory  this  charge  is  ineant  to  meat,  at 
minlim^,      m  operating  and  copyright  qosts  of  the  transaction,  '  ILL,  on  the 
other  hand,  la  generally  free  to  the  torrowlng  llbrarj'  cufrjently,  altho  igh 
there  is  some  Arend  avay  from  this*   Cespecially  as  compliance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  revised  copyright  law  make  royalty  p&yraents  necessary  imdei^  - 
mm  circ^^istances) .    m  othar  %Brds,  ^ mechanism  that  charges  for  a  setviee 
la  baing  ptopoaed  ab  an  alternative  for  a  mechanism  that  does  net  ihatcf©i 
Wi  would  argue  that  there  is  already  In  place  %  mechanism  that  charges «  mi 
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it  is  A  robust,  deeentrai  iiecl  ififoCTfti-tlQri  mayketplaeQ.     Thii  marketplace i 
even  under  the  threat  of  a .qentraliied,  geyernmerit  funded  HPC,  has  offered 
a  dlVBrslty  of  servieos  at  reasonable  prices.     \For  fixajnple,  Univoriity 
Hicrpfllma,  Ine,  and  Institute  for  Seientifig  Tnformatlen;  tve  IiA  member 
^a^sanleo  offer  joumal  article  reprints  at  prices  between  |5  and  lio:  We 
have  deQQribed  many  oi  these  ejclsting  servieyg  In  a  paper  prepared  for 
mtas  prior  to  the  A.D,  Little  otudy.    We  are  submitting  a  copy  of  It  ts 
this  subeommittee  for  the  reqerd. )    We  would  argue  further  that  in  tte  ab- 
•   •enee  sf  any  threat  to  this  marketplace  Its  capabilities  would  cj^and  sig- 
nificantly and  that  competitive  forces  would  lead  to'evcin  better  quality 
and/ar  lower  priced  servlcei..    Finally,  we  would  argue  that  It  ii  folly  not 
^  to  glvo  this  extgting  marketplace  a  chance  before  declaring  a  market  fail- 
ure that  requlrei  government '  inter-.-entlen  and  the  eatabliehment  of  a 
gevemm^nt  ^^PC*  * 

Let  me  turn  briefly  now  to  diacusj  one  of  the  featurei  of  the  Houge 
bill  that  is  held  up  to  demonstrate  the  mc  propoial  is  really  not  all  that 
threatening.     I  am  re fe ring  to  the  ^tr  iggei-  meGhani-^m, "  specifically  Sec- 
tlon  201  (b)(2),  which  provides  that  the  NPC  wlil  not  be  fundud  unleis. 
Partg  A,  B  ar^  e  of  Title  II  are  funded  at  fcheir  f ileal  1979  levels.  Ai 
ena  member  of  , the  A.d.  Id t tie  study  team  observed ^  the  presence  of  NPC 
_aug0^ity  ^in  the  law' and  the  lack  of  appropriationa  would  be  the  worst  of 
all  situetions.    The  private  sector  feeuld  be  cKtremely  reluctant  to  Invest 
any  money  in  improving  its  capabilities  in  providing  access  to  periodical 
lltorature  when  they  realize  th&t  government  funded  competitiQn  is  only  an 
appropriations  bill  away*     Thus  thsge  whb*dei£r^  access  to  the  periodical 
lltorature  would  have  neither  an  NPC  nor  an  adequate  private  sector  capa- 
bility.     = '  '      ^  . 

rurthermpre,  there  is  the  vary  real  posaibllity  that  the.  nPC^as  de- 
•eribad  in  the  House  legislation  could  begin  operations  Imnediately  upon 
«uttK»rlzation  vithput  requiring  an  appropriation,     Inaeniuch  as  the- entity 
iMOUld  havQ  the  authority  to  receive  gifts  fiam  individuals  and  private , 
•tatOi  and  federal  agencies,  organiiations  and  institutions,  4t  Ig  easy  ta 
iaafinfi  an  iinaedlats  fund  raising  operation  dedicated  to  getting  the  NFC 
started.    One©  ©stabllshedi  this  entity  then  has  its  tajc  free  status,  its 
use  of  the  U.S.  Bi^ils  on  a  subsidized  basisi  and  its  access  to  QBh  supplies 
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and  sefVicies,  inQluding  telycejmQuniQatiQns;  at  r^i      not  generally  available 
to  the  private  sestpc*     Mqrefivor  It  would  be  able  ta  hire  staff  te  begin 
lobbying  with  the  Cqn^re^  to  reifeye  the  trigger  ^neehanism  or  to  rain^  the 
appiopriat isng  to  lueh  a  level  that  it  could  bogirx  Cull  operations^ 

*  *  #  »  * 

"Ris  trigger  mschanismiis  ebviouuly  an  artificial  contrivanee  to  nake 
tho  Kighur  Education  Act  a  hospitable  snvironnidnt  for  the  NPC  proposal  *  We 
phave  already "Stated  4  number  of  reaions  why       think  Congress  should  not 
indludo  NPC  iri  thu  HEA,     But  thc^c  is  anQthor  poii.t  we'U_  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention. 

The  HPC  proFOial  is  after  all  a  Eimdamental  information  policy  isiue." 
It  daserveo  fulJ  attention  ai  sueh.    Too  often  the  Csngresi  deals  with  |  ^ 
such  iiiue^  in  an  indlreet  way.    One  ^nly  has  to  refer  f.o  the  committee 
print  isage-l  by  the  House  Administration  Comnittee  at  the  beginning  of  i^.vis 
Congress  which  identified  mere  ^than  S  dosen  public  laws  affecting  infonns^ 
tion  policy  pasied  by  the  95th  Congrees,    ^o^^^ften  such  matters  are  buried 
in  comprehonsive  legislation  and  they^^^^li  to  receive  the  attention  they 
f.^serve*     They  also  are  handl-jd  by/iiumerous  cotnnittees  throughout  the  Con- 
gross  and  it  is  very  dffficuJfc  ho  )find  any  single  point  of  authority  and 
regponsibility  eonesirning  inforrnation:  policy*     Public  ^licy  affecting  in- 
formation will  be  seeking  more  and  more  attention  as  inforTnation  continues 

to  boeome  more  and  more  a  part  of  dally  life  and  our  ecbnomy*    dtongress  has 

-J 

the  opportunity  to  recognize  this  in  this  particular  circumstance  by, deal- 
ing with  the  NPC  proposal  Indypendently  and  as  a  significant  iniyrmatlon - 
policy  question. 

I'm  especially  pleasbd  that  the  chairi^an  of  this  consfiittee  Is'  also  the 
chaiCTian  of  the  .Senate  Rules  4.nd  Administration  Comnittee  becayae  \  would 
like  to  make  reference  to'^  specific  information  policy  legislation,  which  is 
ctwrently  beforf.  that,  conmittee  and  bears  quite  strongly  on  t^e  N?C  pro- 
posal. '  I  r&fer  to  the  bill  to  amend  that  part  of  Title  44  which  deals 
with  the  C^venyflent  Printing  Office  and  the  depository  .libraries  (i  1436) 
which  is  sponsored  Chaijnnan  Pell,    "nie  Information  Industry  Association 
has  actively  participatod  in  much  of  the  development  of  this  legislation 
and       le^  many  pag^gtHf^in  ronf-ri-jripH  \j\  t-hg^^b^  bills*    Harare  attaching  to 
Qsr  wy.'itten  testiniony  an'^extract  from  the  testimonj^'^^^^presented  on 
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Title  44  which  qleafly  points  out  the  aimllar'lsauei  involved  in  theg©  , 

toip  pisaga  of  infoEfflatioa^ policy  legialatisn^ 

Onm  of  the  specific  aipeets  of  our  testimQny  ©n  Title  44  that  I  vjould 

like  t©  draw  to  your  attention  is  ©ur  diicuiaibn  ©f  the  differencei  between 

direct  and  indiifect  lubsidy.    Clearly  the  three  parts  ©f  the  Higher  Eduoa- 

tion  Act  provide  direct  isderal  suhgidiea  f©E  information  activitiea  that 

'\  _  ^  =   -  - 

tli^  Cunyeesas  ,has~decermined  i^iOviid  be  supported*    Wie  juatifieation  for 

5  '  Part  C,  apeeiais  funding  for  3feaeare.h  librarieaf  ia  that  these  instituti©ns 

make  a  aignifioant-oontributr.on,  arfi  broadly  baaed^  have  unique  naturesi 

qsntain  inaterlal  not  widely  available^  and  provide  services  to  individuals 

^    not  conneqi^d  with  their  related  institutions^     ^^lis  federal  funding  im  a 

dlriOt  subii^Sy  to  meet  i  pi^lie  policy  objective.    The  juitification  for 

an  HPC  ii . (parv  "lly,  at  least)  that  a  number  ©f  research  librarlea  are 

incurring  coEt^       meet  demands  of  their  apecialised  collection  of  peri= 

odicala.    The  eat^lishment  of  a  federally  funded  NPC  results  in  an  indirect 

_^_-gub§idy^-re  suiting  in  an  additional  flow  of  federal  -  dollars  ^to "  the  re  search  ^ 
libraries  because  they  would  be  relieved  (in  wh©le  ©r. in  part)  from  the 
burden  of  making  their  periodical  collection  available ,     Inaimuch  as  -the 
research  libraries  are  already  receiving  a  significant  proportion  of  Title 
^  11' funds  in  the  fiscal  1180  appropriation  (especially  when  the  appr©prlati©n 
is  ineaqure4  as  a  percentage  ©f  yie  authorised  amount)  this  subqonmlttee 
should  clearly  examine  the  ramifications  of  adding  t©  this  funding  the 
indirect  subsidy  that  would  result  from  est^liahment  ©fa  federal  HPC. 

Bef©re  c©neluding?  I  do  ^^nt  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  industry 
does  not  support  the  belief  that  there  is  no  role  for  government  in  infor^ 
matibn  activities,    (^ite  the  csntrary,  we  have  long  characterised  the  in^ 
fomation  structure  of  this  nation  as  analagous  to  a  three  legged  stools 
the  legi  representing  the  public  sector?  the  not^for'^profit  sector  ai^  the 
for-profit  private  sector.    Without  any  one  of  the  three  legs,  the  stool 
does  not  serve  its  function*    ^y  activity  that  tends  to  weaken  one  of  the 
lags  threatens  its ^ structure «  . - 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  leg  represented  by  ©ur  industry,  tl^t 
is  the  for-profit  private  inf ©lunation  business ,  ©an  make  and  is  making  a  ve^ 
•i^iflca^t  contrj^ution  ts  the  overall  national  objective;  of  Is^roving 

 access,  tQ_periodicall-literature.  -  We  have  shown  that  members  of  our  as80=  ;  ^ 
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elation  afe  already  meeting  this  objeetive,  seme  with  direct  eoertination 
with  the  sriginal  publisheES  of  the  material^  others  in  eosperation  with 
thg  -  other  legmerlts  ef  the  In f oration  conrounity  whieh  eompriies  the  other 
two  legs  of  the  stool* 

We  can  make  a  eontfibution  to  this  objUotive  and  we  can  make  a  eon^ 
tribution  to  the  diggu.ggion  of _.bQH,_th4l.jb^g'?tlvg^g  to— b^  -mefe^ — He==very" 
much  appreelate  the  op^rtunity  you  have  given 'Ui  to  partieipate  in  thia 
forum  and  again  restate  our  Mtrong  desire  to  participate  further  in  hear-^ 
ings  devoted  specifically  to  this  subjeet.     FurthermorQ^  with  your  per= 
mission^  we  would  like  to  submit  Bupplemental  material  on  this  subject 
before  the  hearing'  record  is  closed^ 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity.  I  would  be  pleaiod  to  respond 
to  any  questions  the  oorranittee  might  direct  to  me. 
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"   Ctt<t|f.|iie  ^ 

Edwaf  d  M-  Lse 


RESOLUTION 


WHEReAS  tfla  InfoiMtien  Indui?try  Assoeiafclon  believe^  that 
the  publie  ihtdrest  is  bost  getved  when  fcho  pyblie  hap  an  Oi^rrir- 
turilty  to  <;hpoao  needed  infetma^iDn  ptodugEn  and  serylqGg  i'/ii 
fsee  marks tplac?,  and  ^  ' 

WHSm^  the  AasQeiatien  suppQrts  the  idea  that  gqvdrnmonfc 
^  in^lvement  in  IpfermaUsn  aetivitie^  should  be  Umitea  to  thDig 
activLtieg  whieh  Liemgnstrably  eannst  be  provi^od  by  the^marHot- 
palcSf  and  .  - 

mfBRWS  thd  Aj^eia^irsn  reeogniz^s  t3ie  strsnf  national  'ndgd 
to  eon^inug  iflprnvlng  iseeess  t^j  perisdiMl  literatUES* 

i^____^WBTORE.BE  =  W_s3aaLV^  that -the  Tnfemaagri  indirJt^^^^ 
Ayseeiation  oppeies  tho  gitablldhment  of  a  Matieniii  Periodical 
Contesf  as  prepeied  in  the  Mrrffnt  vessian  ef  the  Higher  Edueatian 
Aet  (im  S1S2)  j  and 


BE  IT.  rOOTHiR  HESOLVID  tliflt-  the  AssoQlafcisn  cofflnunleate  ty. 
appre^rlafee  Membgrs  of  Canfrgss  its  beligf  that  the  beat  approach 
to  Bte^tlng  the  noods  far  aasmmm  tm  pgrisdieal  litent.ture  is  by 
en^uraging  the  develepsent  and  yse  of  existing  tfefifiurefta,  both 
publie  and  private #  rather  than  by  the  dsvelopment  of  new  govern- 
sent- sponsored  or  gsverraient-suppQrted  institutians*  and 

f 

m  IT  FURKffiR  BBSOtVHS  tiiat  the  As™iation  also  &™iunieate 
to  HSA^rg  gf  Csagrega  its  further  telisf  that^  ts  the  extertt 
that  f^eral  intervention         help  to  isprovG  access  to  periodi- 
cal literature*  the  legislatlen  defining  this  inveivesent  should 
be  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  preelude  duplieatiosi  of*  ut  damage 
ts,  eatistlng  InferBatien  resources  and  institutions. 


IIA  Board  0^  Directors 
iepte^r  1§*  1973 


61-680  mm 
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A  National  Periodioafs  Cantan  Too  LImitad  a  Goal 

"The  NPQ  prepQaa!,  dsslgnsd  fs  Imprgve  s^rvicB  to  s  SQholsfly  #//fe,  sppssfM  slmMl  UNqIqus*' 


i  hmi  il  senefit  iitppsrt  In  ths  prn^ 

FerMdlcaU  Cenlfr.  and  wh|If  I  am  noX 
oppsifd  tu  thg  ntiblUhnient  of  luch  an 
iiislUullOn,  I  im  eeo^mcd  ihgul  ihc 
prejecl  Bncl  its  itKirt^  *nd  long-tefrii  \m- 

(I  Sri  frflirnd^d  ef  thy  clasiic  story  0« 
the'fetjdw  who  dMA^rsud  with  hii  phy^ 
iirian  about  ■  fiirgiti^I  prEKnliife 
would  have  fo  yndf^p.  tfn  uiii  a  iur< 
^een  hiniipiri  fqmUiar  wiih  jhc  ejiera? 
tton,  und  lit  argued  ih^i  the  pid  m^tV-od 
elected  Wfii  /nappr3|iFiAi^i  The  day 
fof  hfm  to  bd  fhte  the  hoipilaj, 
and  tha  patient  sHU  UitM^^ffi  with  the 
phyaldfth,  hut  juil  iU  Ihif  waj  gulng  under 
.  Uli.Aimihtr'Uai  lie-hea.Kl  ihriiiifgean  iayi ' 
^AiHght^  wdlt  do  It  your  wiy,  but  ihe 

The  oiity  UiffsienE^  bc|u^n  myltlF 
irid  Ihfi  patient  m  thli  ImttftDe  tt  that 
fwl  Only  1^0  I  diiagrte  with  tile  methgdi 
byt  I  iliQ  wondcf  whethisr  the  o^n^ 
tibn  U  nc^iify  In  the  Rrtt  plAts^  I  w&i  ' 
i*cenily  emllcd  upon  to  snrnment  on  the 
tntl£fpAtrd  Impact  ef  tho  NFC  hmm  the 

pafB  myself  for  that  feipo^fti  I  aAed 
ths  InieTlibrBfy  Loan  itaff  at  the  ChU 
^sge  I^Ib]ic  LiBfary Jo  report  On  the  VqI- 
ums  Bf  traffie  fdr  neHndi^l  hi ekflls. 

I  ihould  note  tnat  CPL  has  apprOE- 
fmalfiy  6,100  eyfttnt  titls,  and  another 
pi^OO, tills  which  are  no  longe?  pub^ 
Uih^.'Thal  U  not  a  Urge  quantily  for  a 
ESeti'spolltan  library  itrying  0^  rhilllon 
-p^aoDi,  wiih  lonw  regional  and  states 
-^da  rHpoMibllllis^  and  I  smeeted 
that  we  would  netd  to  draw  heavily 
lipia  pUi^  l^mrls,  ^ 

luth  waa  not  the  cue.  In  fact  duHni 
&e  pe^dJRfS  li  mffiitht^  wt  fitd  to 
ibi^        ISO  f^sti  fof  titl»  not  in  . 

dnfy  S.0O0  (equfsteiof  periodlsia  ffsn 
o/sm  ^faris.  Staff  aUo  If^ormed  me 
thai  4  ^ntf^t  number  of  thcsae  ro^ 
^Hitt  w«re  for  aiiBin|  pages  vai^i].' 

ia  our  ybfai^  and  in  otbs  In^ 


wt  a^  offer  amiput^asditBd 


UMtry. 


'^fkWfknm  iftviee  drawing  upon  ^hioit 
SOO  maehfne^  readable  *  bioKogrsphlc 
diita  bxles  and  are  hedylly  uied  by  biisl^ 
n?3i  and  iiidyitry,  FiEtoff  which  ilioiild 
IwvR  jriefeasrd  Our  nrecl  fnr  many  r1€N 
tef  ic  JoiirniiU,  I  was  yery  jurnrfitd  at  the 
Iiinlt4d  Impact  NFG  would  nave. 

nequ^ls  for  perSodli^^t  hackJiles  both 
From  and  to  our  instltytln/)  repffjitnt 
.00003 !l  of  our  tetsl  dreulation.  If  NFC 
\%  tn  iiippgrt  jt/r  ''.f  frnm  iHef  tstt  afler 

^  thrs^  ysa?s.  either  thoiq  fees  will  hare 
to  be  i.ubitantlaf,  or  the  e^iprrlente  In 
iither  parts  ef  the  eoimiry.  ^s  ftr  dilTrrrnl 
ffSrri  ours. 

Haying  serverl  flj  direeiRr  of  smalli 
largCj  and  m£dium^sii«I  publlo  tibfiiiifi 
In  yariou;  ftaies,  I  haye  obierved  that 
inoit  fiulilig  libraricj  are  eoiicrmrd  with 

.  Mtufying-'  the-cvtfyday  needs^of  "the" 
ayerage  Wypersdn=a  nnble  efiougl!  pur- 
pose and  one  whltih  most  lihrarias  nnd 
difficult  to  achieve  thse  dayii 

A  Osnfuilen  sf  PrlDlUei 

Thai  leads  me  Ip  r^  seeond  tMiifcFfiL 
the  iargft  auillenee  for  the  NFC.  Tlii 
K^g  siirv^,  whieh  was  uied  to  eitiinate 
the  volurtie  of  demand  fnr  ptH^lsal 
baekfilei,  pro|eeted  that  jiubKe  librarlei 
would  represent  one  tf  KFCs  larger  mflf* 
ke|s.  Fr@umab|y  this  wn]  baseu  on  the' 
belief  that  pnbKo  libnii^  have  siTialler 
barkfiles  t}4n  a^demie  arid  special  li- 
brariSi  The  demand  for  the  mere  s^ 
clalized  tttles,  howevefi  would  eumg 
from  a  seholarly  elite,  hardly  the  tvpr^! 
publto  Ubraiy  patron^  althniigh  among 
bur  eoiytituen^.  It  is  evident  that  the 
^draffefs  of  the  NPC  pibposal  had  only 
limited  i^eht  to  the  needs  and  rtn- 
^ms  of  pu^Ue  llbrafls,  and  if  puhlio 
Ubnifiei  are  to  W  a  mi}or'NP0ysefi 
thai  couM  be  a  fatal  Eaw^ 

M»t  pub!te  libnrfs  are  not  ^th 
eemed  With  satisfying  the  demartdi  of  a 
ichobrly  elite.  At  a  time  when  Fro^l^ 
tion  13  (s  r^ue^  loeal  operating  hudg^ 
ttSi  when  el£y  amr  ei^  U  fidng  banE^ 
ruptmf.  when  inia^n  is  eroding  opera- 
ting  b^gee,  moit  publio  llbmris  are 
eribetlbr  saneerned  with  getting  addl- 
tiOM]  nmds  fuit  to  maliitajn  basie  ter^  , 
vbs,  Tbm  NPC  pro^tai,  d^fs^  to 
bnpsve  KTvk^  to  •  feholaffy  eTlte^  mp' 
j^n  almctff  frivoteus,  and  rev^Js  a 
lerfeua  e^nlurion  of  pHoHt^  which  Is 
tngld  for  Amtrl^n  Ubrarfei. 


One  flf  the  plan's  arguments  li  that 
NFC  will  pcfmit  Ifbrrtriei  to  lavf  mon^ 
by  proylding  betier  a^ss  to  leSi  fre- 
queiitly  iised  resouree;.  Thus  it  may  be 
pniiihfe  ffir  a  library  to  ciit  its  pedotlteaJ. 
siibicfipHons  in  half,  arid  rely  upori  the 
NFC  io  latUfy  requests  for  a  ' 
needed  only  oneti  a  year.  If  that  were 
tnie,  iind  if  ttit:  NPC  pmiH^sal  wni  baled 
upon  seme  sejid  reseEri^h  on  the  cost 
and  beiie^ti  fit  this  procrdiire,  then  I 
»"ouW  be  fifi  t  ti  line  to  subi^lbu  to  the 
tervlce, 

I  doubt  thii  r.ih  ^nd  will  ueeur,  StAfT 
inform  me  that  of  ou%periu<llcal 
usage  in  vol  only  250  tit  lei.  While  the 
baJflnee  of  the  titles  mail  pnblle  libraries 
^ubieribe  to  may  satisfy  a  limited  de^ 
inandf^e,  stjlLneed^te  -piirehase'  them^- 
fpr  Immediate  aceeis  of  to  develop 
ilepth  for  antldpated  future  demands  A 
Subitantial  number  of  perlodleals  are 
furrilshed  without  eost  Hiniugb  deposh 
tory  status  or  through  giants  from  loeat 
^fporalions  and  byslnesf  j. 

The  greater  need  anmng  publio  li^ 
brariei  is  for  mare  dupl|eation>of  =thi 
pppular  titles  to  permit  Immediate  a& 
eess  at  the  neighl^rhQc^^ievel,  Another 
mAfOf  problem  is  vandalism,  thii  loss  of 


entire  eepies  or  artlelei  to  satisfy  de> 
msnds  plaeed  gpon  librariei  by  masi 
seasonal  assignments.  Neither  of  these 


problems  would  be  e^ed  by  the  erea-^ 
tion  of  an  NFC, 

Furthermore,  if  thfe  NPC  M^uld  per^ 
mit  libraris  to  subslantfalty  r^uee  tnelf 
subseflptinns,  then  the  eofieerni  of  the 
publishlnl  and  Infonnation^  Industfiei 
are  well  founded.  If  tfiose  joumals  are 
not  to  vanish,  th^  wllj^have  to  SU^tan^ 
tialty  (nereaie  thdr  su^eriptlon  fees  for 
th^e  iiBtitutions  where'  the  demand 
fustlBs  malntalnhig  the  publistion,  and 
rabe  the  r^a!^  fee  for  eopying  by  the 
■  NFC.  The  pubUshen  at  l^t  haW  the 
opportunity  to  adfust  their  prkes  to  per^ 
mlt  sufyiyal.  However,  that  may  not  be 
possible  if  librarfei  must  ^eef  needed 
joumals  ^eause  th^  ^nnot  affo^  lub^  '' 
iUntial  Inseasci  in  tubiafption  rat^, 
:  Vnderjhofe  dfeums^ne^  no  one  ^n^- 
i^,  and  it  U  doybilid  HFC  wo^d  have 
a^mpl^hed  iAofe  than  to  eompound 
thejfBbtem. 

Tnere  b  a  dear  n«d  for  additional 
res^ar^  to  determlno  the  probable  se- 
lef^  of  destue  hi  Ubrmry  holdlnp 


ihduld  UPC  he  ciLlblyhrii.  Cuunled 
Wilh  thai,  lufne  prujeelinns  ih*H!li|  bf! 
pOilililn  in  nieii^iiiin^  iUk  iHi'fiumiV  iFti' 
pact  thui€  rfdui'ticiiis  will  U-iyv  ou  ih<e 
puhli'sliiiig  nlduftry,  .tr-d  wiul  pfict:  in^ 
crrAii^  @uld  Lk-  jnHc'ip.ittid,  Whils  a 
gr^t  inany  itudiii}  juivr  beun  iindiT^ 
tak^n  Oil  ihr  fr;ii|bii!lv  -.  t'^iS-iblUhing  n 
Nflf'dnal  Peiiijdjcid  C'Vntrt,  tliuy  hiiVF 

type  of  ilydy  m'rr  inadf,  il  inight  nil- 
IWtf  the  cfiti'ciiJri  fjIsiiI  b)  ftic  pubH^h^ 
Ing  and  iiifcinnaimn  Indiistriri.  If  ihe 
NrC  |ira|HJuI  il  hi^^Miii  thv  nihtnimitv 
nP£<iE4|  tij  get  thiMiiyh  CunyiriSi  tlii.' 
ffftffitm  fniist  hr  itinLKl 

ilew  to  Networking 

Af]i!|}ier  lenrili;  caUvtin  I  h-ivi^  prr^ 
tain.l  ti!  tli!,'  jiripact  N^C  v,  ')  h-i^v  u|Mifi 
nCiWiiikiii^.  Tb^-  ."pliiili  hi  -  .V"  uiiicti 
tiiiti  \\w  piojvjrtHi  gjirf.i^ifli  iiJ  tbf  NPCJ 

Siigj|(!^ts  il   IV^  sltllxXu,'?  t!Sf:ib- 

llsiitd  Iq  i'liiifiirMgO  Iibfafies  tit  tint  try 
tlifir  ImimI  ^itiiT  ri'^iitii.i'l  liLT^^nrkf  l.iffnfif 
ihey  atirinpl  to  draw  i\pi\n  Si-G's  rc- 
souri't.'^,  Agalii,  tiiiti  iiifiiiiipiMtii  is  tMif 
iyptioffyii  hy  any  rL-sir;iri.)h  it  Iictn 
my  OxprfiFfli'e  ih.i{  tiiu  putiliL'  ^iiiyjiuti.'^ 
ifi  llii;  lafgi'rsi  €f!,lleeli*in  in  an  *if<-n,  oftt'n 
hypi~i&<iliig  iiL^irliy,  jibrorif^^,  di'spite  iii^ 
rtmkPil  time  4fi<f  L'spt'lH!'.  Ubfyrjjflii  dp 
tlie  .^iittit!  filing  In  inicrljlinin'  hMM  tnm^- 

|IFt!UI|!l, 

I  bt<]jt!¥g  that  S^"}^  ^!ty  librarv 
can  qts*'-«  fiiP  NPC  difrcllvi.  i\  will  by- 
p.iSS  Incdfi  rri^ifiiiali  nild  ^in.t?  nchvnFkSi 
Since  ifie  pnjTt'ssiciii  lia^  lipc-n  ^tniggling 
f6f  yciirl  tcl  pump  fi'dcrni  ^nU  jtsitg  diif^ 
hr%  Into  d^vefQping  thesf  hioriirchient 
itfiictUr^i  ih?  crt'atlan  uf  Hie  NPC  runs 
CDy|ttPF  fn  this  jKillcy  and  efTnft.  Tht 
NPCi  ilruvfd«  yet  flimtbcF  ctnil^  fgf 
thoiQ  hhraf l^s  that  hiiv^  ft'jhttMi  ik  '  ^^riik~ 
paftlcijyatiQn  to  fcniinii  diitsidi?. 

Addilnndl  bypsiiing  ^vqykT  be  pan 
Hcularty  tragic  earning  S^  'k  tjitiR  when 
lubitiinHal  rffoFt  if  b?U<^  mud?  ts  eon^ 
yfft  many  public  ll^ary  nctwOi^l  ty 
myltlQf^  ijfitrms  egmpQSt'd  ef  aea- 
dcmlc,  apecUli  ich6oIi  and  public  Uhfar- 
fei-  If  we  !f£  to  be  comlitsnt  In  our 
poUel^,  something  sthef  thaii  a  hi'ghfr 
ff#  will  be  iifedgd  to  InsuiE  dgi€  essF- 
dination  between  locsL  re^naL  and 
■tite  nttwQrki  and  the  NFC.  Heltane^ 
upon^s  fee  stru^re  U  not  »i^cient,  yn^ 
lai  the  f ce  il  iubn^ntlat,  and  that  may 
run  ecrwt^  to  the  goal  of  making  the 
NFC  feB^Syppdfting^ 

I  un  squaH^  eoi^med  abqut  the  Im^ 
pact  thli  Wilt  hive  upon  fytyre  iegbta- 
tioh  ai^  appr^riationi  for  syitems,  tf 
leg^Utun  gain  the  ImpFfiilon  thAi  the 
^vfi  win  serve  as  a  ^Efaliied  lource 
fbr  all  Kffsdfeal  nefdij  they  mi^E  con- 
clude tne  Hn»  asiistanee  ceuld  W  pi^-^ 
yided  far  llionogniphs.  ludiovuyal  ma- 
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ti-rUli,  ^nii  QXlm  SefVf^  iiiid  rL^nuipes. 
Sdlihg  the  SPV>  it  ct'fiajn  lu  «ifiiiicl 
wiffi  %*:it^  afii}  itnl kifi.il  ffffiffs  ifi  im^ 
piitve  Im'iil  riRtwnrk  fiindiim,  Avkrtnwl' 
t'd^iiig  ihjt  she  NFO  svili  Ijc  iiii.iblfi  in 
ijliify  natinhjl  t|(»m*jlldi  Cnliffly  enty 
weakens  ill  ease, 

-Fanyres  of  Gsntrsliiatlon 

Of  eoyne-  it  a  iiitlikely  ihy  NPC  eould 
evi'f  siitisfy  ihii  riStfun'j  driiiands  far 
ptjrjiHjiCtil  b^fkfi)^,  Tliii  prnftjsjlnn  lijs 
niii  had  nuifh  itivEt's;  in  the  past  »iih 
ceiitfiiti^ition.  Lihriiy  tiMtmy  h  iLtiurud 
with  f  iiinri^js  ,ts  i^rjM-i:S,if riili-il  \>i 

•  matifn-lhiOt  nftiii  ]»'i-JU4t>  iliC  ■■ttiial  ettii 
eSft*edrd  ihr  original  i^fiimilE  or  iiiagc 
eti:i!cda=3  rapatfiy.  lli-it  ?iai  bt»t'U  fiiiiJ 
with  jS-iitralixttl  KUfM'iiiliVt'  prnci'^liic* 
Ciird  f:ii!iiliig  it'prinhictrtiii,  ^iitl  a^M^rtL'ti 
fjihi-r  iijr>'it'i?ii- 

N'PC  ik  nnt.a  ni-w  r'J!ici'|itj  a^  isiivst  of 
MS  Imhw.  I  n'Ci?ii!?y  i^ciil^'d  WilLnni 
Frrtli'fU^k  riXiPf's  rt<^i:!iini-nd,i|iiin^  On 
cOnti.di/.rtl  p*»Fii»tli£,il  lioldiny%=  In  hci. 
i)w  Clma^ii  i'ldilii;  Lihrary  bai  3.300 
iUtb  rfiiinry  ■H-r'mUvn]  t'tl*'^  mcupying 
tbaufands  of  it|iiaiw  fp.-i  iif  fiorngy 
*pact%  a*  a  iilpnt  ititni'ss  lu  rtnilr's  i»arly 
effnrts  in  u^tidiliih  this  inistiluHijn  a 
t-entcr  fur  Ib^  Mid»vrit.  It  vi-ry  ilrail 
itoract'  SpaCiS  fiir  thr  matcriah  ari'  nirt'lv 
aece%«fd.  This  U^ads  me  to  uundiT  if  thi' 
Nl'G  il  an  idea  whuie  tlinu  )um  dmif, 
yntl  giihc, 

lliprr  ihf.nld  lie  sninr  nthrr  ways  of 
icersiing  less  frrqitpntly  msil  matt'riali. 
For  QxamplHi  an  iiit'ruail^g  peffcnti'iife 
sf  all  publiihing,  inctiuiing  perioiliealsi 
is  triinHiiited  Into  machine  /ehdahlt;  hn^ 
guagc  at  some  singe  on  Ms  way  ta  oiir 
libfarirs,  I  frt>1  we  cOtild  better  invtSt 
iiiirjimr  |rw§.cnjiljl,Jndjy/n£=ratthDd.. 

'oT'ccnhaliy  storing  nnd  accessing  mjft-^ 
f^l  rather  than  WArehouiing  and  shlp^ 
ping  hardrapy* 

Another  aipcci  of  the  NFC  pbin 
which  concerns  not  only  ptihlie  biii  ipe* 
elal  librunes  Is  NPC'i  fnl^t  to  develop 
8  great  rctnHncctive  eollcction  of  a  se- 
lect  number  m  titlis^  It  Ji  my  impreiilon 
that  eyfreii^  is  most  critical  in  periodl- 
cat  holdings^  In  fact,  thai  U  the  fyStilicA- 
Han  for  thmk  purchase  in  the  flrst  place. 
For  that  reason,  if  NPC  doef  materialize^ 
I  wsuld  hope  that  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  up^n  building  a  breader  tange 
of  titUi  itjm  less  on  developing  complete 
runs.  Rsdefi  requs!  few.ixfus  older 
than  Bve  yeafSi 

The  plan  for  establishing  an  also 
ealU  fsf  ai^ther  level  of  service,  dra*?- 
jng  upoh  *he  grea^  special  co]lecti'?iii  In 
this  nation^  lUch  iS  the  |KHf^ical  hold- 
ui^i  of  the  |ohn  Crerar  Llbrafy,  Hiii 
seems  logl^h  but  it  alio  raUea  the  qu^ 
tion  vi  why  It  would  not  be  even  more 
efficient  to  ^pasa  the  NFC  entirely  and 


cli.if  nel  thr-  fund^  fvf{iiifi'd  for  construe^ 
tinn  nf  fneilitit'S  alld  (U'Velripmenl  qf  n 
In''  o^iU'vmu  1(1  ilii's"  iii:;iiiiitinns  at 
ll'  ilafh  c^jK'fitzMlw  of  ?T1PSI  Stntt'i 
liii*  prfiveti  the  t'ifecliven«^  sf  thi*  itp' 
pfoach.  U  il  a  ^tnndard  pnliey  ty  build 
upon  c.fMting  itrrngths,  Rathc-r  than  a 
thriHi'ik-r  d  itfucttiri*,  wjllt  the  NFC  In 
the  nn'ddlc  Imtwern  the  h>cnl  Ubfaryand- 
the  ipyclal  culWcilofis,  It  wyijlU  §ccni 
liigtca]  ll!  fmJifffVe  the  fimding  ut  the 
lucul  iUid  sjiei'lal  Itbrariei. 

Prrliaps  my  fnoit  serious  concern 
alHMij  liio  Nl'C'  Is  iliL'  iripart  iJ  will  liaVc 
■  l[H!n  eifiifts  A^hieh  tliis  jiriifci^inn  hn^ 
nin(h<  II?  increase  the  federril  ilinru  of 
I'Huil  Itliniry  ^iiiipi?rt.  If  libfyries  are  to 
'  remain  Vuihln^hitii  the  SJst  ciMitiiry,  theu 
iNinethfiig  fiiOFiT  than  lueal  ronl  Cstntc 
ta.^es  will  lie  n/r|!iirL<(L  Hiilh  fht'  N!-"te 
iiiid  rt^-tlenil  ynvennijeuts  will  hnve  to 
jniii  ill  tln:^  s|ip|]Ofi. 

LllirnrU.'^  afy  n  ii-itltinid  le^onrct^  nnd 
ih'^crVe  n  sjLlrc  of  ihu  fcdcnil  bydgcl 

iirrciy  as  liicid  scIkhjI^,  hoii^ing,  nnd 
liigii\v."»ys.  Out  iieeiN  nre  SO  great=drtcs 
rififiiilng  fiteilliirSi  iundeipiate  itcces5  tii: 
the  hniidienjtptrd,  nt.ir^hailini^  the  capU 
t;il  iietYisary  for  aniomLilon,  Ciiordlnat- 
jug  aecL^^s  ly  Itjcal  lesuuieus  in  u  Variety 
fif  libntfle^,  cuplng  with  the  rise  of  ma^ 
teiJals  i-0<»t^.  bjiiUniip  n  bridge  tO  tlie 
iioniiier  nnd  tliu  illiicmie.  In  vesting  in 
di,<velgpmcnt  of  Oiif  persnnnr^l  10  they 
iiHll  iFmiUil  cfFi'ctlvc  and  £-fficii?nt^I  frcl 
it  ii  a  mistake  to'dissipaic  Qiir  cfTorti  by 
esiniliig  to  Congress  reijuestlng  a  fe\v 
n?il|isi!  for  NFCi  That  (s  a  cheap  %nhu 
tioii,  ami  ong  which  falls  fnr  iimt  of 
irality.  it  fiho  reveals  the  very  limited 
Ii?vt*|  of  aspiration  we  hiwe  in  tlili  pro- 
__ffSs^i^ 

I  thlnl^~c'^  cn'Ofie  intiM  realize  th^it  the 
NPC  will  servo  only  a  verv  small  minor- 
(tyi  a  icholnrly  elite,  It  will  play  onlv  an 
iusigniHeant  pait  in  SDlving  tne  prohlpms: 
facing  America!  libraries  todayi  And  AS 
siich  it  should  s  ;rvd  as  only  one  part  of 
the  legiilativg  pfogfam  we  tr^ed  to  bring 
to  CongreiSi  ^  ^ 
NPC  has  st:l|d  lupfgrt  In  the  profes- 
sion. 'I  hope  we  can  build  on  this  con- 
rept  and  construct  a  eompffhcnalVO 
pa.ckage  such  as  thf  Nntionai  Library 

.  Act  ieeently  introdyccd  by  Senator 
javlts  aifd  Kennedi  i 

We  are  nearing  a  new  eenlu^-a  trfne 
for  fresh  and  smblHous  thlhliing^  We 
should  be  building  a  national  Informal 
tion  utjlltyi  not  jiiit  a  periodical  Storage 
warehoufe^  Information  U'our  greatest 
natnn.il  fesoiirce,  and  if  this  natron  ii  to 
maintain  its  leadership  Into  the  2ist 
i-cntiifyi  if  libraries  are  to  he  part)  j||Hn^ 
rather  than  observers,  then  wb  need  a 
broader  and  farther~reach|ng  '  set  of 

'  gpali,  □ 
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■  I 

.[*teny]  pifivetely  produ^d  infOEmation  services  wor©  developed  in 
the  last  decade      n^Ttoer  coipanies  of  the  Inf omation  Didustry  Associa^ 
^on.  *  .  .  / 

iheie  gervdceB  are  valuable  both  to  the  pLtlie  at  large  and  to  the 
CQvenront  itself^/*  .  *  * 

It  has  coet  the  Indus t^  rnulti^Tiil lions  of  dollars  to  develop  and  operate  - 
;  'i^se  infonnation  rett,^e^ml  ^stars  over  tiie  course  of  the  last  decade. 
Titm  entire  development  investinant        im^rtaken  at  no  TOSt  to  tiie 
GovermiiMt^    As  to  tiie  ejqpense  of  operating  these  services ,  the  GDvem- 
in^t,  like  all  other  custOTers,  pays  only  for  its  c^m  u^ge.  .  .  . 
.  /  -  ■ 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  is  not  sijTply  a  housekefeping  bill.  ^  inplicit 
in  its  provisions  are  imjor  national  infootBtion  policing,  anU  Congress 
nust  aek^  itself  how  it  intends  to  deal  ^dth  these  ^li^ies*    Is  it  the 
lntentir:in  of  ^tiie  Carigress  to  pla^  in  the  hwids  of  me  ij^ivJdual  or  one 
organisation  nionopoly^like  controls  over  ^  .  ^'  inf  omation?    Is  it  the 
intention  to  ignore  the  significant  ^ivate  sec  tor  resourTCS  that  are 
being  /appli^  to  the  massive  task  of  it^ing  information  available  to 
*  oitiz^is7  *  *  / 

,  However,  there  are  tiiree  oruaial  questions  *  ,  ,  \^.uh  we  ^Vsh  particu'" 
larly^to  call  to  the  Conndtt^*s  attaition^    tthese  issues  relate  to  (1) 
the  degree  to  vMcdi  Congress  vdshos  to  cenLraliEe  or  decentralize  ijifor- 
niatich  responsibilities,  (2)  the  gi^sticn  of  v^wther  the  toigress  wishes 
to  preserve  the.  ^cie^ng  infomatiOT  nBrketplaoei  and  (3)  finally,  the 
extent  to  vMch  CcMigress  \A11  rely  on  the  Governnmnt  and  Govemnent 
^dne  jto  satis^  national  infOTTBtlm  n^ds  as  cppos^  to  making  a^r^ 
priate  use  of  existing  pri^mte  sector  cap^ilities* 

i        .  *      *  * 

.^rst^  'hew  dois  Cm^e^s  vd.^  to  address  the  issue  of  ^ntralization?  *  . 

Esiperi^ioe  has  rep^t?^y  dio^m'  Us  that-^if  me  waits  efiici€r^  and  cost 
#ffeotivehesS|  a  centoaliEed  maiopoly  is  the  least  likely  n^hanian  to 
pE^vida  it  — =  partic^^ly  a  go^^eaaiment  mDnopoly^^j.,  .  * 

But  m^m^  n©re  to  the  pointy  we  telievB  tiiat  a  successful  att^tpt  to 
«i^aliEe  the  inf  omation  activities  of  the  goveninent      dd  not  be  in 
the  public  intere^tl    Vfe  agr^  %^th  the  i^ews  put  forth  To^ms«rid 
Hs^^  %xi  toe  As^eiatic*^  of  ^nmf^can  Publishes'  testi'nMiy  last  .^itt^ay. 
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[July  19]  I  c^tralizatiQn  over  the  diseendnation  of  infomation  itoee  not 
l^d  to  efficier^i  ratter  ,  "in  the  infontatiQn  ir^ustry,  efficieney  is 
a  Unction  of  divetsity  and  of  choioe-"  ,  .  , 

IVp;  s^ond  sTiajor  policy  question  is^jett^r  Congress  wistee  to  take  tha_.„. 
nsorM^r^  steps  to  maintain  an  opon  marketplace  of  ides^B  and  infomation^ 

In  its  report  j  tte  Advisory  Cmnittuo  said  it  "ooiiSidorDd  the  uMMjiesB 
of  the  iMrketplace  in  detemining  i^er  neods."  It  noted  that  "in  the 
abs^WQ  of  the  m^ketplace"  the  ration  would  be  denied  "any  effective 
n^tlKxi  for  true  cotpetition  bjfafron  tv^y  or  rrorQ  HUppliers  of  similar 
infomation  services.''    Furtheri  tlie  CormirUGe  skated,  "the  challenge  is 
to  develop  a  systOTi  of  coordination  vdiich  does  not  destroy  the  advantages 
cji  multiple  source  infonrQtion  CisssrdnatiCTi* " 

-  ■  s 

Only  the  oKistence  of  a  multiple  source  information  marketplace  caii 
provide  tlie  public  with  a  choid©^  of  infomntion  prpducts  and  Bisrviccs  on 
a  conpetitivo,  cost  affective  basis.    If  the  nturkotpiaco  did  not  eKist, 
ttie  private  sector  could  not  operate,    fi^ci  as  f4r.  ^  Shone  field  [Assistant^ 
Attorney  General  for  Antitrm't]  suggests,  v^ien  governiiient  wied  comrcrcial 
ento^rises  do  not  have  conpetition,  they  lose  tlie  "discipline  inherent 
in  private,  effectively  cornpetitive  tmrkets." 

Itov/  then,  can  suc!\  a  marketplace  be  imintainetl?    ShonGfield  points  out, 
since  the  go/ornment  is  not  subject  to  tlie  same  disciplines  as  tiig 
private  sector,  if  it  enters  the  mnrketplace,  it  must  do  so  very  care- 
fully, siJajc^t  to  certain  rules,  '  -         ^  . 

One  of  tJie  rules  it  should  follow  is  to  assure  that  the  users  have  a 
choice  hetvjQen^  publicly  and  privately  available  inforination  sources*  ,  .  . 

K  sTCond  rule  is  that  the  goveErtfrient  should  operate  on  a  full  cost 
rKX5very  basis.    Since  private  industq?  must  recover  its  costs  to  stay  ^ 
in  business,  the  goverruient  v^uld  operate  at  ah  os^^s^eljningly  tJifair 
advantage  if  it' were  not  required  to  dv*rge  all  users  thB  full  cost  fpr 
its  products.  *  *  - 

A  thi.rd  rule  relates  bo  the  nature  of  si^sidies  the  Govenment  should 
provide  users.    To  the  ^tent  that  a  catego^  of  users  may  require 
siiisidies,  the  tovenment  should 'attenpt  to  use  direct,  rather  than 
Ihdireet,  subsidies,  .  .  -  ^  ^ 

A  dia^t  ^sh  subsidy  pranot^s  the  health  of  the  mrketplace  by  giving 
tirm  custamr  a  choice-    Once  si^idized,  he  can  select  the  product  or 
service  which  test  meets  his  need  mthout  regard  to  wheti^r  the  sour^ 
is  public  or  pri\mte.    An  IMirect  suteidy,  on  the  other  hand,  tm^^  to  - 
dtesteoy  the  marke^laee  because  it  robs  the  customer  of  choice.  Since 
tiie  ajbsidy  ceres  in  the  form  of  a  governnmnt-s^pplied  product he  has 
to  "take  it  or  l&ave  it"  regardless  of  whether  it  meets  or  fails  to  nEet 
his  ne^s.    IMer  such  circun^tance,  tnae  caipetit^n  ^so^  disapfjears. 
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Bmre  is  a  dif faxenea  betfee^  pBt^tinf  tte  iwkefcplac^.  and  prot^tijii 
MilvimjBl  svppliere*^       a  cruly  raTpetitive  marketplace*  using 
pabU^  may  prefer  govsrrsrmt-sv^li^  Ajiformatiai  piquets  and  sarvices  . 
to  tii^jie  suppli^      ^i^mte  iimm^    Thim  is  the  cy^tcner'e  prerogativf, 

a  resist  ef  racket  activity ^    mt  m'stxangly  telie^^  that  the 
Q^mrrmmit  does  have  an  obligatiai  to  preserve  tiie  eor^tlCT^s  \mder 

imrs  ha^^  dioicee*  and  \mder  v^ch  priVate  piJbliehers  can  ^n- 
ttoie  to  opiate  —  as  independeit  diss^ninatori,  not  as  rontractors  — 
'if  the  markatpla(^  indieata£  that  th^  are  makii^  a  contributlOT  of 

*pie  third  major  jjueHtlon  is,  to  a  daTBcray.Ci^  free-ent^^riee  eysten 
as  ours,  perha^  toe  nest  crucial.    Does  Coi^ress  wish  to  rely 

i  ©cciusively  on  ^venTment  services  to  satisQ^  the  large  and  ever  gro^^g 
daoan^^  of  its  citizens  for  access  to  ^^e!  inCornation  th^y  jieed  to  perfoHn 
effectively  ,as  citizens.    Jooked  at  frcm  tiif  otter  sidei  the  question 
coidil  be  stat^  as  "vtot  role  will  be  left  for  private  icitizens  to  play 
in  meeting  these  natidiial  objecti^i?"  r~"^ 

Of  course,  thin  issue  is  intertwimcl  vdth  the  points  raised  above  concerning 
ointralization  and.  market  activities.    But  vAmt  we  have 'in  ndnd  here  ie 
sonetMng  greater  than  the  quesy^cm  of.  how  a  g^mnfint  enti^  is  organized, 
or  yitmt  steps  will  be  t^en  to  pffsvent  \sifair  eompetitiai  in  a  given 
marketplace.    The  qi^sticn  really  gets  to  tiie  fundisrental  issue  of  haw 
p^msive  the  goverriment  will  te^in  activities  affecting  our  daily 
lives:  vdll  the  government  to  for  \m  or  will  it  instead  nurture  an 
^vironnent  in  which  \m  am  to  fcff  ourselves?   Thm  question  has  even 
more  significance  at  a  .time  vAien  citizens  are  looking  cloeely  at  tiie 
cost  of  governmene;  at  tiia  pri«^  timt  is  esacted  fmrn  th^,  and  at  what, 
intod,  thi^  get  in  retumr       ,  • 

Martins  of:  this  Associatim  have  already  pcoven  their  udllingness  t^ 
RMt^head-^  seme  of  the  infornBtion  pr^lsns  of         natim  as  \mm 
todicated  in  the  c^mj^g  pageM  of  awe  stat^nent,    pjid,  it  ^lould  be 
pointed  out,  th^  have  done  tiiis  as  full  parfcicipaiits  in  a  healthy 
econstuc  ^fStan  ^  th^  have^ovided  a^return  to  their  investors^  an  " 
incQne  for  tteir  aiployees,  and  taxes  for  their  Qo\mmmnt^  *  .  .  ' 

m  ttie  finai  analysis ,  the  well=heing  of  a  darocra^  is  bas^  on  the 
quality  of  infomatiai  its  oiti  zens  use      me^^t^  their  respoiisibili= 
ti^  of  citizenjMp*    It  is  this  ne^  for  diverae^aurces  of  infonMtion 

le^s  to       ^ctfaor^naiy  fecial  attention  our  ConetitutiGn 
gives  to  f r^itai  of  priess  and  s^di.    SJAvLlarly,  it  ^uld  be  this 
'«ip^t  which  l^ds  tids  QOT^ess  to  do  all  vdtiiin  its  power  to  prevent 
the  Government  fram  b^cffdng  tiie  only  source  of  mfonratiGn  *  -  .  , 
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INFORMATIOK  INDUSTRY  ASSDCiATION 
AN  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACH  TO  IMPR0V1NG\ACCESS 
— — — 7^^=  —  T0;PER10DICAirtITERATORE^ =  ^ 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  ' 

The  propased  development  of  a  National  Periodicals  System  for  improving  accpis 
to  periodical  literature  In  the  United  States  repreients  a  potentially  massive, 
change  in  the  structure  of  the '  information  transfer  system  and  all  of  its. 
constituent  elements-7  To  successfully  implement  such  a  change  requires  careful 
..I^19y&ht  to^ldejitify  lts_pQs  net-effects  on  the  totaMnformatiW 

communityj  includini  users,  libraries,  publisheri,  current  information  providers 
and  others  involved  In  information  transfer  activities.  The  needs  of  any  one' 
group  should  be  wel|hed  against  the  potential  effects  on  all  other  groups,  and  a 
single  group^ilnterests  should  not  dominate  the  4©velopment  process. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  change  proposed  in  the  "burgandy  book*'  report 
f  ntitled  "  A  National  ^Periodicals  Centeri  Technical  Development  Plan*'  was  the 
recognition  that,  in  order  for  a  National  Piriodicals  System  to  work,  the  current 
basis  for  provision  of  document  delivery  services  must  be  changed  from 
essentially  a  total  subsidy  (through  the  inter-library  loan  system)  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  where  information  users  pay  the  cost  of  providing  that  information* 
The  liA  fully  supports  this  pVinciple  and  suigests  that  the  current  concept  of 
-Incremental  cost, recovery  be  extended  to  one  of  recovery^ by  all  organizations 
offering  document  delivery  services  of  the  full  cost  of  providing  those  services^ 
including. a  fairly  allocated  cost  oE  developini  and  maintaining  the  collection  of 
periodical  literature  from  which  copiei  are  madep  Any  subsidy  of  the  systemj  if 
required,  should.be  provided  to  ,tha  user  or  borrowing  library  which  Is  acting  for 
the  iser  rather  than  at  the  level  of  the  information  provider  (lender  or  seller)^ 

TheJIA  believts  that  the  action  of  a  free  marketplace  is  the  most  adaptable 
means  of  accommodating  such  a  massive  change^  in  this  country's  information 
tranjfe^  process*  The  Association  recommends  that  the  marketplace  be  given  t 
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chance  to  demonitrate  its  capacity  to  respond  to  user  netds  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  the  contesct  of  a  pay^as^y©u^|c  mechanism  based  on  fuTl-CQft 
recovery*  In  such  an  environment,  the  private  (andypublic)  sectors  will  respond 
^  by  expanding  or  developing  products  and  services  that  will  meet  the  vast 
majority  of  user  needs  for  access  to  periodical  literature*  Nongovernment 
intervention  in  the  free  marketplace  would  be  required  as  has  been  proposed  in 
the  form  of  a  centralized  National  Periodicals  Cencer*  ^ 

The  alternative  considered  by  NCLIS  involving  the  creation  of  a  monolithic, 
eentraiized  NPC  with  a  huge,  ^dicated  cellelctlon  of  periodical  literature  in 
paper  or  microform  would  be  the  worst  possible  response  to  user  needs  which 
^  hsve  not  yet  been  documented  or  quantified/  If  would,  among  ethir  things,  result 
m  a  largei-  ongoing  subsidy  optimistically  estimated  at  more  than  $20  million 
dollars  over  the  first  five  yearsi  Jt  would  create  a  costly,  inefficient  quasi- 
governmental  monopoly  of  periodical  literature  information  that  would  compete, 
directly  with,  many  current  public  and  private  sector  services^  and  it  would  shift 
/the  burden  of  supporting  an  "information  elite"  to  the  taxpaying  public. 

As  an  , alternative  for  NCLIS'  consideratiort,  the  IIA  proposei  that  the 
marketplace  appoach  be  tried,  incorporating  the  incentives  of  pay^ai^you-go 
isage  and  competition  based  on  full  cost  recovery*  If,  after' a  period  of  two  or 
three  years  it  is  apparent  that  a  coordinating  f urfction  is  required  to  make  the 
systei^  work  effectively,  an  "order  referral  mechanism  could  be  put  in  place  to 
provide  a  central  bibliographic  access,  or^ring,  processing,  referral  and  billing 
point  for  the  convenience  of  users* 

In  the  interim,  while  the  Marketplace  Approach  is  being  tested,  NCLIS  should 
continue  to  study  the  effects  of  the  implementation  of  a  National  Periodicals 
System  on  all  of  the  participants  in  the  process  of  providing  effective  access  to 
periodical  literature*  ' 


BACKGROUND 

t\m  quest  for  a  .SQiution  to  the  problem  of  improving  access  to  periodical 
litarature  in  the^  United  States  predates'  both  the  National  Commiiiion'  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  (NCLIS)  and  the  information  Industry 
Association  (IIA),  and  in  facty  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  foyndini  of 
both  orianizationSi, 

This  quest  has  recently  been  narrowed  to  the  cons'deration  of  a  National 
Periodicals  System  (NPS)  and,  within  that  context,  a  National  Periodicals  Center 
(NPG),  in  its  previous  communications  with  NC1.IS  and  with  the  NCLIS 
committees  investigating  the  NPS  and  NPC  conceptSi  the  IIA  has  consistently 
supported  tRe  basic  goal  of  "improving  access  to  periodical  literature  for" 
librarier.  and  thus  to  individuals  using  libraries,"  which  was  reiterated  in  the 
Council  on  LTbrary  Resources'  report  "A  N^tionar Periodicals  Centeri  Technical 

^  Development  Plan."  Second^  the  IIA  wishes  to  strongly  affirfri  and' support  the. 
new  position  taken  In  that  plan  that  the  users  of  information  (specifically 

'photocopies^of  periodiral  articles  in  this  case)  pay  for  that  information— not  only 

.  the  payment  to  copyright  proprietors,  but  also  the  cost  of  providing  the 
information.  This  is  a  position  which  the  IIA  has.cotisistently  maintained  must  be 
the  basis  for  free  and  fair  competition  in  the  information  marketplace.  Finally, 

.  the  IIA  has  also  consistently  supported  a  thorough  investigation  of  alternatives  to 
the  NPC  configuration  outlined  in  the  "burgundy"  report  and  wishes  to  reaffirm 
that  stance,  ' 

With  these  three  precepts  in  mind,  the  IIA  is  pleased  to  respond  to  the  request' by 
NCLIS  to  describe  existing  alternative  services  that  willj  taken  together j 
substantially  nteet  the'goal  of  improving  access  to  periodical  literature.  In  order 
to  put  IIA's  descriptions  and  recommendations  in  a  fuller  context,  the  following 
presentation  of  fundamental  IIA  premises,  concerns  and  ques'tlons  about  the  NPS 
and  NPC  concepts  is  appropriate* 

e  The  IIA  supports  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  free  and  open 
marketplace  for  information  involving  a  plurality  of  public-and 
private-sector  organizations  as  the  most  efficient  mechanism  for 
ensuring  that  users'  needs  for  access  periodical  literature  are  met* 
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Any  alterndiiye  NPC  configuration  that  restricts  the  markatplace 


govefnrTie?ntai  agency  will  be  economically  waitaful  at  bbst  and 
bCK  ipTnlly  detrimental  at  worst. 


its  e  iti/<-ri^^  only  what  they  Cannot  do  for  themieIveS|  it  should  mU 
tnih-.rie  With  Its  cprporaLe  and  individual  Citizens  In  areas  where  the, 
v  iv.itj^  sviior  IS  already  proyl'din|  needed  products  and  services/ 
fhrse  prir,,  jples  have  been  eta  ted  in  OMB  Circular  A-76  as  well  as  in 
the  proiiounrernenis  of  many  |Overnment  officials  and  should  be 
t  i  l  l- Tier rui  Qp<?rating  guidelines  for  all  |ovefnment  or  government-' 
siJi:H>urted  eiciivities,  Againj  utilization  of  and  not  competition  with 
T'"^  .1 -  f!%ifM->r  nf  pFivatp  ^r-f^tor  Companies  must  be  a  key  element  of 
afiy  Nl-C:  a UtT native* 

T'lr  fjraft  legislation  proposin|  establishment  of  a  National 
I'ff  ,i1s  Cenier  Corporation  creates  the  potential  for  monopoly  by 
t'>*^  s'Pc  ...{  the  process  for  accessing  periodical  literaturej  as  is  the 
f  dsn  v.ith  the  British  Lending  Library  Division*  It  is  a  truism  in 
f'funofiiic  theory  that  any  monopoly,  however  well-conceived  and 
ex^f.ytrdp  is  inherently  more  costly  and  inefficient  at  providing 
products  and  services  than  is  a  Competitive  marketplace*  In  these 
days  of  inflation  and  constraints  on  government  spending,  it  hardly 
srem^.  to  be  a  propitious  time  for  funding  a  monolithic,  potentially 
fnonopgiistic  NPC  as  an  answer  to  gaps  in  service  which  have  been 
generalized  as  the  '■periodical  access  problem.''  " 

Q  Another  principle  of  Federal  Government  operation  established  by 
OMR  Cir  cular  A=76  is  that  of  full  recovefy  by  governmental  agencies 
of  ail  Dperating  costs  of  providing  products  or  services  to  the  public. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  "burgundy"  report' established  a  "pay-as-yeu= 


wili  M'ork  to  the  long-term  detriment  of  information  users  by 
dii»  uyragmg  the  mvestment  in  and  development  of  needed  services  by 
the  private  sector.  Similarly,  any  National  Periodicals  System  must 
uulu'f?  the  existing  resources  available  in  the  public  and  pflvatt 
Sectors,  ny plication  of  these  resources  by  the  government'of  a  quasi- 


'^^^tj  and  in  fact  any  government, "should  do  for 
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ge*'  basis  for  dQCumant  delivery  servlciw"  provided  by  the  NPC.  In 
/that  case  the  payments  were  te  be  baied  on  the  incremental  cost  of 
the  fulfiilment  process  plus  the  payment  to  ^opyriiht  propnetori* 
The  IIA  believes  that  full  cost  recovery,  including  the  complete  or  an 
allocated  partial  cest  of  ibuilding  the  pecid^cal  coJlection  should  be 
the  basis  for  pricini  throbghout  a  National  PeriodicaJs  System*  These 
principles  must  pertain'lto  the  NPC  and  should  be  adopted  by  all 
libraries,  iovernment,  agencies  and  otter  orianizations  which 
participate  in  a  National  Periodicals  System.  Developmerit  of  a  "pay- 
as-you-go"  system  for  purchasln|  periodical  articles,  coupled  with  a' 
recognition  of  the  requirement  for  full  cost  recovery,  would  give  the 
marketplace  an  opportunity  td'  respond^  to  demand  and  provide  the 
requisite  services  at  not  only  rto  c^t  to  the  taxpayer,  but  also:  to 
taxpayers'  net  benefit  (from  taxes  paid  by  for-profit  Institutions). 
The  necessity  for  users  to  pay  for  information  is  the  totally  new 
dimension  acknowledged  in  the  NPC  design  process,  both  in  the 
mechanism  for  paying  royalties  to  copyright  proprieters  and  in  the 
"burgundy"  report's  setting  of  fees  for .  photocopies  provided  by  the 
NPC»  ■  - 

From  an  economic  standpoint",  the  NPC  concept  proposed  in.  the 
•'burgundy"  report,  as  well  as  any'  NPC  configuration  that  requires  a 
difect  government  subsidy,  is  essentially  askini  the  taxpaying  public 
to  support  the  needs  of  an  "information^elite^"  which  in  this  case  is 
the  small  proportion  of  the  total  pgpulertion .that  will  ever  use  an 
NPC*  We  recogniie  that  until  no.Wi  the  major  research  libraries  have* 
been  the  large  net  lenders  in  the  current  Inter-library  loan  system  in 
the  United  States 'and  l^ave  therefore  been  subsidizing  the  systemi 
Clearly^  the  IIA=  does  not  dispute  the  vital  need  to  carry  on,  encourage 
Of  actually  subsidlie  academic  or  scientific  research  in  this  country, 
but  rather  it  contends  that  the  NPC  is  not  the  proper  vehicle* 
Furthermore,  an;  ongoing  (and  substantial)  subsidy  would  be  required 
for  the  NPC  configuration  investi^ted  %y  the  Council  oh  Library 
Resources, .even  If  their  optimistic  projections  of  costs  and  levels  of. 

If 
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demand  are  achieved*  If  a  subiidy  is  requiredi  a  subsidy  directly  to 
'borrowing  libraries  or  users  to  permit  t^em  to  purchase  the  desired 
services  directly  would  be  one  way  to  meet  user  needs  as  well  as 
provide  an  opporftinity  for  the  private  lactop  to  participate  In  an 

NPS.         ,       ^  .  /  , 

=       ■ '  i  '  ■  "    '    '  ■ 

o  "The  draft  legislation  contaihi  .a  finding  that  satrsfaction  of  "all  of  the 
ClibrarieSi  publishers  and  other  information  organizationi  and 
individuals)  users'  needs!'  cannot  be  achiived  by  ejclsting  collections  of 
/  periodicals*  In  light  of  previous  finding  iri  that  same  document  that 
"adequate  support  of  research,  education  and  indusirial,^evelopment" 
must  be  assured,  the  II/C  questions  whether  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  meet  aH  of  the  users  needs  as  opposed  to  providing  adequate 
Support,  First  of  alli  the  need  has  not  been  fully  documented  or 
quantified,  although  there  is  no  argurnent^tRat  some  level  of  need 
exists*  Second,  there  has  been'ne  comparable  investigation  into  the 
likelihood  that  a  nearly  equivalent  iervice  could  be  provided  for 
substantiairy  less  mqney  by  tying  together  existing  document  delivery 
resources  tf^rough  a  communications  network* 

o  A  cardinal  rule  in  the  development  of|  proposals  is  that  all  of  the^ 
aiternatives  for  achievin|  the  stated  goals  and  objectives  be 
thoroughly  investigated  and  rigorously  compared*  This  rule  has  not 
been  followed  in  the  process  to  def iniT  a  structure  for  the  NFS  and 
NPC,  and  little  analysis  has  been  or  will  be  directed  at  alterhative 
proposals  for  improving  access  to  periodical  literature*  If  such  a 
prasentation  as  the  "burgundy"  report  wfera  submitted  in  any  of  the 
IIA  companies,  it  would  ba  rfcjected  out»of4iand.as  incomplata*^  The 
'  IIA  suggests  that  ^the  draft  legislation  now  under  discussion  is  a 
product  of  an  inadequate  invastigation  and  costing  out  of  alternatives 
and,  despite  the  intentions  of  the  Lagislativa  Drafting  Team,  does  not 
address  the  key  issues  raised  in  the  pracading  paritgraphs.and  does  not 
provide  for  the  effective  inclusion  of  private  sector  resources  in  the- 
proposed  NFC*  « 

'■  =    "         ,  "  ! 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  CAPABILITIES 

The  loUowini  section  describes  the  breadthj  depth  and  variety  of  resources 
available  now  to  meet  the  nee^  of  users  for  access  t  '*  periodical  literature*  In 
some  eases  reference  is  made  to  services  which  could  readily  be' developed  if  the 
"threat"  of  a'proposed  NPC  is  removed  as  a  constraint  and  If  the  "promise"  of  an 
Information  Inarketplace  for  periodical  literature  Incorporating  a  full-costj  pay- 
as-you-go  funding  basis  is  added  as  an  incentive.  Under  those  two  circumstances, 
the  private  sector  will  most  certainly  respond  with  the  investment  in  new 
systems  and  technology  required  to  build  or  increment  ej^isting  capabilities  to 
meet  NCLiS'  objective.^^  The  basic  point  to  be  stressed  Is  that  neither 
circumstance  has  been  true  in  the  past  and  that. there  has  never  been  a  true  test 
of  the  private  sector's  ability  to  meet  that  objective.  As  long  as  the  threat  of  an- 
NPC  which  may  preempt  the  marketplace  exists  and  as  Jong  as  the  "free" 
interlibrary  loan  system  (however  subsidiied  and  inefficient)  exists  as  an 
alternative  to  paying  for  docyment  delivery  services,  therfi  is  little  incentlva  for 
private  §ector  companies  tOjdevelQp  their  own  capabilities  beyond  a  level  of 
service  that  addresses  the  areas  of  high  demand,  || 

Despite  the  obvious  disincentives  to  investment  in  products  and  services  to 
improve,  users*  access  to  periodical  literature,  the  private  sector  (within  and 
without  the  IIA)  has  developed  substantial  capabilities  In  that  area.  These  range 
from  companies  with  thousan(i  of  periodical  titles  in  thfeir  .own  dedicated= 
collections  (University  Microfilms  International  (UMl)  with  13,000+  and  Institute 
for  Scientific  Information  (ISl)  with  S-iOOO)  to  information  retailers  that  prpvide 
access  to  thousands  Of  titles  using  external  periodical  collections  in  libraries 
(FIND/SVP,  Information  on  Demand,  Documentation  Associates  and  many 
others).  Also  included  are  companies  performing  inde^ng  and  abstracting 
,  services  that  not  only  create  the  finding  tool  but  also  deliver  ,the  dted 
documents  on  demand  (Data  Courierp  Environment  1  Information  Center, 
Management  Contents  and  others).  Finally,  on-line  data  base  suppliers  (such  as 
Lockheerf  and  SDC)  and  producers  of  serials  bibliographic  data  bases  (R.R, 
•Bowker)  tdd  elements  to  the  total  capability  of  the  private  sector*  Each  of  these 
areas  is  dscussed  in  greater  detail  belowi 
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Document  Delivery  Strvic^s  '  . 

IIA, companies  (as  well  bm  other  private-sector  companies)  have 
developed  a  number  of  typ^  ©f  services  that  respond  to  the  need  for 
impfoved  access  to  pertodical  literature.  .  (See  Exhibit  A  for  a 
summary  of  an  IIA  survey  of  thirteen  representative  companies 
provldini  such  services,)  These  inclOde  eompanies  with  substantial 
collections  of  pfriodicals  in"" microform  and/oc  paper,  copies  which 
provide  photocopy  or  tear  sheet  document  ^livery  services  covering 
a  total  of  more  than  16,500  titles  and  microform- reproduction  of 
roughly  3|200  mora*  Copyfi|ht  payments  are-  made  directly  to 
publishers  with  whom  permissions  agreements  are  made.  Excluding 
overlap  between  colIectlonSj  these  compar-^s  cover  approximately 
i3-l^j000  titles,  many'  ranging  back  to  volume  one  and  the  vast 
majority  covering  at  least  th^  past  five  years^  Document  prices  are 
generally  in  the  $^JO'to  $6*jD0  ranle,  and'delivery  times  are  most 
often  2k-^%  houb  plus^livery  (mail,  courierp  facsimile  transmission, 
etc*)*  Payment  can  be  made  ufing  deposit  accountSirStampSj  Of.  cash 
(prepaid  or  billed).  For  these  companleSp  the  document  delivery 
service  har  been' an  adjunct  to  micropublishing,  indexlng/abstractlni, 
or  "inforrrtation  on  demand"  services  that  are  also  key  elements  ^n  the 
users'  overall  ability  to  have  access  to  periodical  literature. 

^cond,  a  number  of  HA  companies  provide  docuriierit  delivery 
services  as  part  of  an  indexint  or  abstracting  service  orja  data  base 
pu^liihing  activity.  These  services  are  generally  orgahized  around 
subjec$=oriented  bibliographic  tools  and  represent  the  final  step  in  a 
user's  mfprfnation  search  and  retrieval  process*  Often  the  copies  are 
provided ^from  the  paper  copy  of  the  journal  used  in  the  indexing  or 
abstracting  tt'ocedure.  These  collections  range  in  size  from  ^OQ  titles 
to  several  (thousand*  Document  prices  are  generallv  in  the  ^$M.QO 
range,  and/ turnaround  time  is  2<»^^S  hours  for  most  requests*  In  some 
caies^^the/ index  or  abstract  data  base  Is  on-linej  arid  on-line  ordering 
U  possible*  Payment  can  be  in  cash  or  via  deposit  account. 
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A  third  approach  taken  by  II^  companits  to  '  providing  -  documtnt 
Olivary  sarvlces  is  that,of,th#  "information  retailtr,"  Theia 
eom^  mias  provide  resaarch  and  information  gatNrinB.sirvicas  that 

.  IncJut  dacQment  deJivary  as  one  of  the  cpmF^nants  of  an 
"information  on  damand''  concept*  tha  companies,  ganaralJy  do  not 
maintain  axtaniiye  pefidtoJ ,  colJactiens,  but  .  rathar  they  maka. 
ar^gamants  with  iibriries  and  ether  holders  of  periodicals 
eollaetiom  t©  usa  t^ose  cnlJections  to  provida  copies  of  neadad 
articies.  Copyright  pfr  ^isiions  ara  obtainad  directly  froh.  publishers 
or  through  the  Copyright  Clearance  Center  (CCC).   This  means  the 

^  title  covarage  offered  by  thesa  companies  Is  limited  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  collections  to  which  thay  have  accessj  which  makes 
their  coverage  virtuaUy  comprahansive.    Document  copies  may  be 

.  prlo.*-jl  saparataly  from  J^JO  and  up  or  may  be  incJudfed  in  a  charge 

,  for  t\m  total  servica*  Payment  is  ganeraJIy  In  cash  or  through  deposit 
accbUnts,  and  dallyery  time  may  be  within  2#  hours  if  requirad  or  up 
to  marty  daySi  dapending  on  tha  nature  of  the  information  request,  -  ^ 

In  the  aggregatai  the  IIA  companies  falilng  in  these  three  categories 
represent   a   substantial  [capability   to   provide   fastj^  relatively 
inexpensiva   and   virtuaUy   comprehensive^  accass   to  peribdicai^- 
llteratura  using  the  latest  ordering,  copying  and^delivarylpchniquas. 
Add  these  ^pabilitias  to  those  of  other  r^-IIA  companies  and  not- 
for-profit  institutions  in  tha  private  sector,  and  the  ^tant  of  the 
private  seetor^s  prasarit  ability  to  address  "the  periodical  access  " 
problem"  becomes  considerable.  Despite  the  lack  of  a"pay-as-you  go"^ 
approach' in  the  markatplacap  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  numter  of  ' 
article  copies  dallverad  by  all  private  sector  erganlitlons  Is  at  least 
one  million  annually  and  ir  growing  at  a  rapid  rate,    Althou|h  = 
relatively  small  In  relation  to  the  J^f  million  p^riodicai^photocopy 
items  raported  by  King  Research  as  intar-library  loan  usage  In  1976^ 
the  volume  of  copies  provided  by  the  private  sector  Is  nonthelass 
significant. 


-9- 


X  second  Important  contribution  of  the  pfivite  sector' which  must  be 
coniidarad  is  Its  ability  to  feact  to  and  Incorporate  new  technoloiiei. 
which  can  enhance  access  to  periodical  literature*  The  compatltive 
forces  at  work  In  the  free  information  marketiplace  result  in  the 
application  of  the  latest  technbiogy  to  users*  needs*  This  fleHibility 
will  ^piOf  the  utmost  importance  as  electronic  publishing  emerges  as 
the  dominant  madium  in  the  future  Information  transfer  process. 

Therefore,  because  of  both  the  private  sector-s  current  capabilities 
and  its  flexibility  to  meet  future  user  needs  for  delivery  information 
in  a  variety  of  fbrmats,  it  is  Imperativa  that  further  investigation  ba 
conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  existing"  resources 
can  meet  NCLIS^  ioals* 

On-line  Data  Base  Suppliers 

Two  major  IIA  member  companies  provide  on-line  access  througil 
thousands  of  terminals  to  more  than  one  hundred  data-  bases,  many 
containing  citations  to  periodical  literature.  ^  Lockheed  Information 
Systams  and  SDC  Search  Service  have  developed  proprietary  systems 
for  on-line  search  and  retrieval  that  gives  almost  instant  access  to 
bibllo|raphic  data  on  periodical  literaturat  SDC.  now  offers  an. 
electronic  ordering  system  through  which  orders^  for  articles  from 
nine  sources  can  bm  placed  instantaneously,  and  Lockheed  is  expected 
to  announce  the  availability  of  a  sirnilar  service,  Togetherj  these  two 
companiai  add  an  imfKsrtant  dimension  "to  the  private  sector's 
capabilities  for  providing  access  to  periodical  literature* 

Serials  Data' Base  Producer 

The  R*R*  Bowkar  Company  has  already  captured  essentially  all  of  the 
bibliographic  data  that  would  be  required  to  control  access  to 
periodical  J|terature  in  the  United  States,  Its  Ulrich's  data  base, 
publications  selectively  list  mora  than  92,000  currently  published 
serials  titles  covering  nearly  100%  of  the  heeds  of  almost  every  U*S*" 
library*    The  ^ta  base  is  available  in  machine-readable  form*  In 
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.  addition,  BeWker  lists  more  than  220,000  tii'  .  i  New  "Serial = 

Titles  data  b'asa,  including  hdjdin^s  infQrmatlQh  lor  more  than  SOO 
libraries*    Togethtfi  these  two  data  bases, 'combined- whh  Stan 
Libr^^ry  Identification  Number  data,  addiiional  '  oldinp  data .  and 
subscription  infoiniatien  for  current  titles  would  form  the  bails  fw»f  an^ 

^extremely^powerful  findin|  tool  for  periodical  Jiteraturt,  a^d  they 
~       should  not  -be.  ovferlpoked  in  tha  design  of  m  National  PeplodicaU 
System*  , '    .  ' 

In  addition  to  these"^  censiderabie  resources  attributable  to  IIA  companies  alone, 
there  are  many  other  syitems  and  organizations  in  the  private  and  public  sectors 
now-  providing  services  that  result  In  improved  a&'jesi  to  periodical  literature* ' 
Descriptions  of  some  of  th-iie  are  presented  briefly  bdow  to  emphasise  the  point 
that  virtually  all  of  the  capabilities'  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
National  Periodical  System  are  now  in  plac^  and  ne^d  only'appPOpHate  Incentives 
and  proper  coordination  to  accomplish  th^  vast  majority  of  the  qbjectives. 
described  for  an  NPC.  ^  ^ 

OCLC,  INC,  AND  THE  INTER-LIBRARY  LOAN  SYSTEM  ^ 


,  In  Aprils  I97f,  OCLC,  Inc*  made  an  Inter-library  loan  subiyitem  available  to  the 
more  than  1,100  institutlohs  it  serves  in  states*  The  system  is  designed  to 
result  in  a  better-coordin/^ted|  more  efficient.  13, L  system  in,  the  U.S*  In  i'ls 
testing  phase  earlier  this  yearj  the  ILL  subsystem  not  only  increased  actlvityj  but 
aUo  spread  activity  over  more  institutiohs  reported  In  the  3une,  1979  BULLETIN 
OP  THE  AMERICAN.SOCIETY  FOR  INFORMATION  SCIENCE*  ThU  diminishes  a 
major  complaint -of  the  Association  of  Research  LlbrarieSj  whose  ^nembWrs  are 
majoi  net  lenders  in  the  ILL  lystem  and  ara  also  the  principal  proponents  of  the 
NPC.  In  any  ca^e,  an  effective  ILL  system  could  go  a  long  . way  to  Improving 
access  to  periodical  ILteratUre,  and  if  private  sector  decyment  deilvery  services 
are  listed  with  OCLC  ks  potentlaL  fill  sources  as  well,  the  combined,  capability 
would  be  considerable.  * 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE  \  - 

All  proposals  for  a  National  Periodical  System  have  fecoghlzed  t^j  role  of  *he 
National  Library  orMediclne  (NLM)  and  its  system  of  regional  and  focal  resource 
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iibraries  as  Ning  i  well-eitabilshed,  highly  tfficient  maani  of  providing  ac€ess_^ 
fo  m^re  than  i.pOO  currtnt^medlcai  periodicif  titles  (21,000  In  total).  In  i97ij 
thc|  entire  NVM  system  filled  million  requesti,  10%  of  which  was  don^  at  the 
rtglonal  level  or  below  (from  CONTU  teitimony  in  1976).  The  NLM  system, 'in 
fact,  provided  the  rnQdel  for  the  three^tiered  NFS  proposed  in  the  "green;  bookl',' 
"Ef|ective  Acceis  to  the  Periodical  Literaturei  A  National  Program*"  -  The  area 
of  medical  periodicals  has  apparently  been=  specifically  exeluried^  from^  the 
proposed  coversge  of  the  NPC  for  that  reason/  The  HA  applauds  this  recognition 
of  existing  resources  «id  believes  that,  the  same  rationale  should  be  applied  to' 
the  other  types  of  resources  avaiiable  In  the  marketplace  today,  fncluding  those 
of  the  private  sector.  -  -  ^ 

OTHER  ORG ANIIATIONS  PROVIDING  DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  SERVICES 

The  following  section  provides  a  partial  listing  of  the  many  other  organization^ 
that  provide  document  delivery  services  to  millioni  of  libraples  and  stryed  enc\ 
users*  '  ^  ' 

-.      -■  '  ^'  ■ 

o  '     The  Center  for  Research  Libraries  provides  photocopies  of  articles 
^through  its  own  collections,  which  It  has  begun  to  significantly  ekpand 
within  the  past  two^  years.  CRL  also  offers  a  service  to  its  member 
_  t     '        libraries  which  utilises. the  British  Library  Lending  Division  as  a  fill; 

source  (volume  of  requests  to  SLLD  was  2J,000  in  lf7S,  according  to 
CONTU  testimony  by  Mr.  Gordon  Williams)*  - 

The  Universal  Serials  and  Book  exchange  Is  the  holder  of  substantial 
numbers  of  periodical  titles  and  has  recently  Introduced  a  service  to 
provide  copies  to  users  on  an  Interrlibrary  loan  basis*  USBE's 
collections  are  substantial,  and  Its  directori  Alice  Ball,  has  publicly 
ri^quasted.that  USBE  be  a  major  element  In  any  National  Periodicals 
System*      ^      ^  "       .  - 

MINnEX.  (Minnesota   Ihterlibrary  Telecommunications  Exchange) 
administer  a  netwo^  of  Jlbrarles  in  Minnesota  and  adjolnrng  states 
-that  rws^^iive loped  an  efficient  Inter-library  loan  system  for  the 
prevision  of  -  periodical  articles  and  other  materiafs.    Iti  130,000 


periodieal  -  inter-llbrai:)^  loan  transartiens  in  ^^lf?!'  pWvided  ai^ 
im^rtant  milytical  base  for  tha  If  77  King  Study' of  photocopying  In 
the  Unitad  Staw*      t.     ■%  J 

The  British  Library  Lending  Divisign  receivas  mort  than  3^miilion 
requests  for  materials  annuaily,  roughly  30^000  of  wh/ch  are  frofe\the 
United  States,  thrpugh  CRLp  NLM  and  other  sources*  BLLD's. 
coverage  includes  roughly  aSiOOO  currently-published  serials  plus 
another  60|000  ceased  titles. 

Linda,  Hall  Library  is  a  library  funded  by  a  private  foundation  which 
provides  photocopies  of  artides  irom  a.  collection  of  approKimatuIy' 
15|0Q0  current  titles  plus  another  lJ-16,000  ceased:  titlei,  mostly 
concentrated  in  the  scientific/technical  area,.  In  1976,  their  reported 
volume  (in  CONTU'hearing  testimony)  was  3$,000  articles  irom  more^ 
than  1700  institutional  requestors,  . 

e  The  National  Agricultural  Library  provides  .more  than  10*000 
;  photocopies  of  copyriihted  perjodlcal  articles  per  month  plus  ah 
equivalent  number  of  copies  of  non-copyrighted  materials  (1P77 
CONTU  hearing  testimony)*  Like  the  NLM^  the  NAL  also  relies  on  a  . 
system  of  local  and  regional  libraries  to  fill  approsdmately  7'5%  Qf  all 
requests,     '  .  ^ 

0  Several  other  public  sector  organizations  offer  services  that  provide 
'  access  to  periodical  literature,  including  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest  Periodical  Banki  the  3ohn  Crerar  Library  and  several 
,  other  Individual  libraries^  A  number  of  inde^dng' and  abstracting 
services  such  as  Chemical  Abstracts  Service  and  Engineering  Index 
either  have  or  are  planning  document  delivery  services,  for  their 
subscribers  and  other  users*  -  ' 

In  the  aggregate,  these  prlvate-and  public-sector  organiEationij  coupled  with  an' 
inter^Ubrary  loan  system  that  already  handlei  several  million,  transactions 
annually,  represent  a  tremendous  resource  for  providing  access  to  periodical 
literature.  It  is  an  imperfect  system,  giving  rise  tb'the  complaints  of  slowness  of 
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raspb'hS€f  inadtquacy  of  title  coverage,  inequity  of  requeit  dlitribution  and 
ethers  that  have  formed  the  baiU  for  the  alleged  need  for  an  NPC.  It  is  also, a 
iyitem  that  lacks  incentivei  to  perform..document  delivery  iervieej  efficiently^  in 
that  the  funding  burden  of  the, system  Isjargely  placed  on  the  prbvidars  of  the 
services  .rather  than  the  users.  The  nA  is  convinced  that,  given  a  marketplace 
framework  where  payment  by  users  is  required  based  on  full  cost  recovery  by  the 
document  delivery  fill  source,  a  highly-effective,  user-oriented  iystem  will^ 
develop,,  driven  by  market  demand^  to  meet  '  the  vast  .majority  of  the 
requirements  of  users;  and  that  rfeiult  can  be  achieved  without  the  continued 
expenditure  of  latge  amounts  of  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  a  monolithic, 
Inefficient  National  Periodicals  Center.  - 

ALTERNAtIVi3  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  NCLIS 

With  this  background  of  the  capabilities  of  the  prlvata  sector^  and"  the  resources 

  :      t        ^      .    .     ^  ..  - 

available  In  the  public  sector  to  provide  access  to  periodical  literature,  the  IIA 

suggests  that  three  basic  approaches  (with  many  possible  variations)  are  logical 

for  cohsideration  by  NC^IS  as  alternatiyes  for  meeting  the  goal  of  improving 

such  access.  For  purposes  of  the  following  discussion,  they  are  entitleds  1)  The 

Marketplace  Approach;  2)  The  Order  Referral  Mechanism  Approach;  and  3)  The 

Full  NPC  With,  Dedicated^  Collection  Approach*  .  A  brief  exposition  of  each 

approach  along  withits  pro's  and  con's  from  |n  HA  standpoint  is  presented  below," 

THE  MArfKETPLACE  APPROACtl  u 

The  Marketplace  Approach  Is  founded  on  the  premiie  that  the  free^nterprise 
system,  given  appropriate'rlncentives  and  an  opportunity  to  compete  fairJy  with 
not^for»profit  and  publi,^  sector  organizations,  will  respond  to  user  needs,  and 
provide  a  highly-efficient,  highly  competitiye  system  for  accessing  peHodicar 
iitirature*  ,  Appropriate  incentives  would  consist  only  Qf  the  institution  of  a  "pay- 
as-you-go"  basis  ifor"  the  acquisition  of  periodical  articlesi\  TT'ie  opportunity  to 
compete  fairly  would  require  only  an  acceptance  of  full  cost  recovery  as  a  basis 
for  pricing  of  public-sector  products  affd  services.  Subsidies  could  be  provldpd  at 
the  us^r  level  (or  at  the  borrowing  library  level)  where  .deemed  necessary  to 
adequately  support  research,  education  and  industrial  development  activitiesr 

Asiuming^^the  above  conditions  could  be  me"^  and  the.  threat  of  imminent 
'      -  -U-  .  ' 


■  divtlopmant  Of  a ,  subiidizad  fnonelithiG  NFC  is  ramovid,  tHa  marketplaca 
Ohcludini  not-for-profit  lorgani^ationi)  wbyld  aet  -  to  diyelop  products  and 
serviceji  substantialjy  m  NCLIS  objoctivei  at  a  net  benafit  jto  tha 

taxpay*5rs.  ^  Thaia  would  ba  likely  tu  Includai  an  expanded  OCLC  lntar*-library 
loan  subsystam,  which  would  avantually  incorporate  priVata  sector  fill  sources 
ra^ultlng  in  greater  and  more  ^evenly-dlstribute'd  usa  of  tha  It4  systemi  a 
subitantlaHy-aKpanded  capability  in  the  privata.  sector  (mora  Irfdaxlng  and  ^ 
a^Lractin^  with  attendant, dodument  deli  vary  services,  -broader  collaciions  of 
periodical  literature!  bettar  orderini  and  delivery  michanlims,  additional  sources 
of  supplyj  etCi)|  and  improved  capafiilitiei  in  tha  public  sector  based  on  revenue^ 

^dar,iyed  from  the  sale  of  rather  than  tha  "gift"  of  article  copies  to  raquestini 
parties*  '  ■  ■  " 


V  Pro's  -  .  .       '    J       ^  ^ 

/ . . '  ^  ,  ■  "  -       -■  ■       .  , 

o      OptimiEes  tha  use  of  existing  private-and  public-sactor  resources* 

0  Places  post  on  the  usen  of  information  where,  if  deiirablej  It  can  be  ' 
J       subsidised  directly* 

o       Encourages  active  competitron  and  Its  concomitant  benefits*' 

0       MinimiEes  tha  role  (and  cost)  of  government  in  the  processp  arid 
avoids  direct  iovernment.competltion  with  thpprlvate  sector* 

o       Provides  tasc  revenues  from  profits  generated  by  private  sector 
companies.  ^  '  ^ 

o       Maximizes  tha  incentive  to  ^incorporate  naw  technologies  into  the 
Information  transfer  process*  .  - 

□      Meats  th^  vast  majority  of  uiarsV  needs  for  access  to  periodical 
literature*.  . 


Con's 


©      Will  not  meet  ^  of  libraries'  and  users'  needs,  ' 
.1  -15-  . 
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;  From  the  JIA's  itandpolnti  the  Marketplace  eAppfQach  1$  by  far  the  best  " 
p;;'iltfrnative  sinqe  it  alleyiates  virtually  alLof  the  eofrcerns  deocribed  at  the  . 
^■'•©utjet,  '  ,i  ;  ^ 

THE  ORDER  REFERRAL  MICHAN^^  \ 

=  peveiopmlnt  ©t  a'cgmmunlcations  interface  between  the  many  entities  involved 
:.^  ,  m-^Qylj^g^^cQeu^q  periodical  literature^  is  the  principal  feature  of  this 
u  "  approach,  '  The^  interface  would  most  likely  be  with  a  central  Jacinty  (or 
I";  .'aciiit^t^)  which, cpuld  malnttfin^ and  disieminate  bibliographic  holdin|s  data  to  . 
uifrs,' receive  ind  assign  requAts  to  appropriate  fill  sQurces  based  on  a  set  of  . 

\  decision  rulesi  rieceive  paymehts  and  disburse  service  charges  t©^  fill  sources  and^" 
^  payments  to  c©pyrliHt  proprietors  (through  the  Copyrighf  Clearance  Center)  ar^ 
\C>^^i^}^^^y^^^^^^^^^^^         facility  could  be  developed  by  a'prlvate  sector 
^v  =;©^gAniiatiqn  pn -its  own  or  (nder  government  contract  or  could  be  created  as  a:  - 
^  .s^acate  erttity  funded  by  the  governrn||^  as  a  National  Peribdicals  Center 
^  without  any  dedicated  ^riodical  collect ion^^^  . 


_;In  all  cases,  the  facility  wpul^  iink  users  with  t^e  wide /variety  of  fill  sources 
already  availabli.in  the  marketplace/Tt  is  not  4  new  concept;  !n  factj  an  early^ 
.  verslqft  was.  presenteCjn  ^September,  If 7i  as  "A  Goncepttual  Design  of  a  National 
periodical  Systern"  for  the  coniiderationf       NCLIS  by^  James  U  J^ood  of 
Chemical  Abstracts  Service  (attached  as  Exhibit  B),    Thi,  design  outlined  the 
^Jnier/elationsbips  between,  eight  comments  of  a  National  Periodicals  System 
7arid  d^fin>£l,  the  flows:  or  messages,  dbcumentSi  re^^  among  the 

i  cemgqriiehts.  SIncf  that  time,  technplogy  and  the" growth  of  capabilities  already 
available.^haye  made  achievement  of  such  a  system  eyea  mqre^rplausible.  ;The 
/copiiguratioh  of  an  order'  reiferral  mechanism  need  not  be  precisely  what  was 
described  by  Mr,  WocMd,^ however,  ih^key  eiements  required  to  make  a  referral 
mechanism  worl^re  in  his^sijnM     ' .  ' 


For  the  ^rder  referrah mechanism  approach  to  work  from  an  IIA  viewpoint,  the\ 
-  samn  preconditions  about  pay-as-yoi^go  usage  and  full  cost  recovery  requisite 
fer  the  ,>narketprace  approach,  mu^  also  be  present,  This  will  encourage 
development  of;  ejcistlng  resources  to  enhance  the*entire  syMem*s  performance 
eharacteristies.    The  Central  Records  Facility  and  the  Financiar  Institution 
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V*  (which  cauld  be  a  ^single  entity)  in,  the  Wood  paptr  are  the  essentJ^i  diflerances 
■   — bjitwetn  the  ^arketpiaca  Approach  and  the  Order  Raferrai  Mechamim  Approach, 

".  ^  ^    si  •  ,  '     =  ^  ;  .  ^ 

\f    Pro's  '      ■      '  ^  ^  I  ■  ^' 

y  All  of  the  pro's  pertaining  to  the  MarNetpiace  Approach  apply. 

«v  ■      .  o  >     The"  antral  facility  offers  users  the  convenienee  of  a  single  orderint 
4nd^payment  point  and  fill  sourcei  of  a  single  order  entry  vehicle  and 
'  .  source  of  payments*  ,  .  ,v 

Con's  > 

^  o       The  central  facility  adds  some  direci^co5*t  to  the  system  which  must 
'  V  *  be  abiorbed  by  yierSp  fill  sources  or  the  public,  .On  the  ether  hand, 
4  .         '  '  somf  costs  to  the  system  may  be  reduced  (e*g*  searching,  ordering, 
.  .        .verification?  etc  J,    The  net  of  thes%  two  cost  differentials  is  »not  - 


^  known, .  '       .        i  " 

.  .  Centralisation .  of    an   order   referral    mechan^m  j  involves   the  ■ 

^^!:'  -■  ■:  ■  ;  ^^.^     cuncentration  of  consideraDle^  ecqnoniic 'power  over  any  given  fill  , 

|fr  "  '  ^  sourcei  opening  up  th^  possibility  of  abuse  pf  the  system,  \  - 

|  This  alternative  offers  some  additional  advantages  but  also  vsome 'significant 

|;   ;  disadvantages  compared  to  the  Marketpiace  Approach,    afnder  tile  right  . 

, .     conditionsi  it  could  be  an  attractive  aJternative  should  the  Marketpiace  Approach 
not  develop  responses  to  i^ef  needs     anticipated*  '  \ 

4'  THE  FULL  NPC  WITH  DEDICATED  COLLICTION  APPROACH 

From  IIA's  standpoint,  the  Full  NPC  approach  Is  the  basis  of  all  the  concerns  and 
|,:  questions  raided  at  the  beginning  of  this  pap?.r,   It  Involves  the  building  of  a  '. 

|l  eentfaliied  facility  ttet,  in  addition  to  providing  tlW  order  referral  mechanism^ 

•  would  meaQjfcquisition  ^d  storage  of  a  large  dedicated  collection  of  periodical^ 

Uteri^ture  <nfit  would  duplicate  (at  great  expinie  to  the  taxpayer)  much  of  vvhat 
b  is  "currently  available  Jrt  the  marketplace.     It  ■  would  rpquire  construetibn,v  ^ 


r 

rv  -■ 
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purchaie  or  lease  ot  a  substantia!  Warehouse,  acquiiUion  and  davelophiant  of  a 
CQitly  coUectlpn  of  pariodicali,  crtatlon  of  opefating  systemi  and  hifing  of 
substantial  numberi  Qf.p^Qple^  The  Full  NPC'i  basic  operations*  have  been 
described  in  the  "byr|undy"  report  from  CLR  to  NCLIS, 


CQn*s 


None 


o  Ignores  existing  capabilitiei  of  the  private  and  public  sectors  and 
discourages  private  sector  Investmen|  in  needed  products  and 
servicoi.  ^ 

o  Places  the  Federal  Government  (through  a  quasi-governmental 
a|ency)  on  direct  competition  with  the  private  sector* 

©  ,  Creates  an  inherently  costly  and  inaflicient  monopoly  of*  the  system 
of  providing  accasi  to  periodical  literature  and  a  potentially 
dangareus  monoply  of  the  Information  flow  In  generah 

Q       Would   require   substantial   and  continuing  Federal  Governmant 
.  subsidies  that  will  total  at  least  $20  million  dollars  In  tha  first  five 
yearif  assuming  that"  questionable  cost  and  revenue  projections  are  ' 
realised. 

o  Shifts  tha  burden  of  subsidizing  the  Inter-library  loan  system  from 
ralativaiy  small  number  of  major  libraries  to  the  taxpayer^ 

Q       Addressai  a  need  which  has  not  been  fully  dgcumented  or  quantified. 

The  prgposed  "burgundy  book"  configuration  for  a  centrall^ad  NPC  is  based  on 
inadequate  investigation  of  alternative  approaches  as  well  as  consideration  of 
th«  potential  effects  of  the  NPC  on  libraries,  information  providarij  publishers 
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\  .  790.  • 

and  other  components  of  the  information  tranifer  mechaniimi  in  the/united 
States,  >  ,    .=  *  I 

RECOMMENDATiONS 

The  HA  and  its  member  companies  strongly  recommend  that  the  Marketplace 
Approach  be^lven  a  chance  to  demdnstrate  the  ef f iciepcy  and  effectiveness  of 
the  private  sector  when  given  appropriate  incentives  and  when  protected  from 
unfair  competition  from  subsidized  operations*  The  benefits  of  this  approach  to  ^ 
the  taxpayer,  the  free  enterprize  system  and  to  the  system  of  information  . 
transfer  In  the  United  States  are  substantiali  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
^alernatlve  of  a  monolithic,  centralized  NPC  with  a  dedicated  collection  of 
piriodical  literature,  A  National  Periodicals  System  based  on  a  "pay-as-you-|o" 
approach  for  all  participants  and  the  principle  of  full  cost  recovery  could  be 
made  to  work  without  government  intervention  within  a  vary  shQrt.>^ime,  and  it 
could  work  to  meet  nearly  all  of  the  end  users'  needs  for  access  to  periodicai 
literature*  ■  .  .  * 

A  less  desirable  dternative,  larieiy  because  of  the  potentlaily  increased  cost  and 
the  peterttial  for  system  abuse,  would  be  to  create  a  referral  mechanism  that 
could  ofler  thr  '-^ntage  of  a  central  ordering  point  to  coordinate  the  activities, 
within  the  system.  This  alternative  should  be  thoroughly  studied  to  determine  Its 
feasibility* 

Finaliyj  the  IIA  recommends  that  further  study  of  all  available  alternatives  be 
,  undertaken  to  identify  the  ^tentially  far-reaching  effects  of  developing  a 
National  Periodicals  System,  whatever  its  ultimate  configurition* 
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Senator  Pell,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Willard. 

Mr.'WiLlard,  as  you  know,  the  White  House  Conference  will  take 
place  next  month,  and  I  would  imagine  the  iubcommittee  would 
have  time  to  consider  its  recommendations  and  views  in  regard  to 
an  NPC. 

You  referred  in  your  testimony  to  the  Arthur  D,  Little  study  oh 
the  periodical  center.  What  is  your  interpretatioh  of  the  findings  of 
that  study? 

.  Mr,  WiLLARD.  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  points  about  this 
study.  First  of  all,  it  was  done  extremely  rapidly,  but  yet,  within 
the  6  weeks  that  it  was  done,  a  great  number  of  critical  points 
were  raised  that  the  study  team  felt  had  not  really  been  addressed. 

The  study  propoies  and  evaluates  three  alternatives.  As  Chair- 
man Benton  indicated,  these  included  a  marketplace  approach 
(system  A),  that  we  support;  a  highly  centralized  system  (system  B), 
which  was  the  basis  for  most  proposals,  or  was  the  subject  of  most 
discussions  up  to  this  point;  and  a  decentralized  .switching  mecha- 
nism (system  C),  -  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Arthur  D,  Little  study  clearly* 
pointed  out  that  the  centralized  approach  was  ^rong.  It  character- 
ized it  as  ah  idea  whose  time  has  come  and  probably  gone. 
:  It  is  also  very  important  to  note  that  no  call  was  made  between 
the  A  and  C  models,  the  nonintervention  marketplace  model  and 
the  centralized  switching  mechanism. 

*  So  I  think  the  fact  that  a  study  group  as  renowned  as  A,  D.  Little 
i^  able  to  look  at  this^ahd  they  bring  with  them  a  broad  perspec- 
tive on  library  and  information  issues^and  that  they  are  unable  in 
this  short  time  to  evaluate  and  select  the  best  of  the  alternatives; 
points  out  more  and  more  why  the  NFC  is  not  something  that 
should  be  rushed  through  quickly. 

Senator  Pell.  Well*  as  you  know*  many  libraries  find  theyl 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  periodical  subseriptionSp  and  once  lost, 
such  periodical  collections  cannot  later  be  made  complete. 

What  alternative  to  a  periodicals  center  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Specifically,  we  recognise  that  the  marketplace—  ; 
aiidi  this  consists  of  the  existing  libraries,  the  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  the  for-profit  sector  that  is  represented  by  our  association— 
represents  in  its  totality  an  NPC.  These  elements  represent  all  of 
the  resources  that  can  satisfy  the^need  for  acceis  to  periodical 
literature,  " 

The  problem  is  getting. to  it.  The  problem  is  how  do  I,  when  I 
have  a  particular  request,  know  that  I  can  either  go  to  my  own 
library,  or  that  I  can  ask  my  library  to  borrow  from  another 
library— an  interlibrary— loan,  or  that  I  can  ask  my  Ubrary  to  use, 
or  I  can  myself  use,  the  services  of  the  for-profit  sector. 

There  has  been  a  great  reluctance— and  understandably  so — ^on 
the  part  of  the  private  sector  to  improv&  capabilities  in  these' areas. 
We  have  lived  under  the  threat  of  a  potential  NPC,  specifically  a 
very  centralized  NPC,  which  is  the  plan  that  has  been  on  the  table 
most  oP  the  time  we  have  been  debating  this  issue.  We  see  this 
proposal  as  something  that  would  very  seriously  endanger  the 
profit  opportunities  of  our  members^  ' 

Obviously^  in  the  face  of  such-  a  threati  intelligent  busineismen 
are  going  to  then  redirect  their  activities  to  other  opportunities,  In 
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the  absence  of  an  NPC*  and  in  the  absence  of  a  viable  NPC  propoi- 
al,  I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  our  association  would  just 
rise  to  the  opportunity  and  would  be  offering  ever  better  services 
that  could  then  meet  the  needs  of  improving  access  to  periodical 
literature.  7 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stafford? 
"  Senator  Stafford.  I  have  no  qu^tionst  Mr,  Ghairman. 

Senator  Pell,  Senator  Schweiker? 

Senator  Schweiker.  No  questions 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Willardt  for  being  with 
us. 

Our  next  witneises  are  a  panel  on  international  education.  Dr. 
Pejtason,  president  of  the  American  Council  on  Education;  Dr. 
Martin  Meyerson,  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tracy  Gray,  executive  director,  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 
^  ^  Ms.  Owens.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Chairman  that  I  am  not 
Jack  Peltason,  nor  am  I  posing  as  Jnck  Peitasott.  However,  I  am 
substituting  for  Jack  from  the  Amwrican  Council  on  Education. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Welcome.  I  particularly  want  to  welcome  Dr.  Meyerson  here^  He 
knows  the  regard  I  have  for  him.  Some  years  ago^  I  recommended 
him  for  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. The  administration  did  not-itake  that  advice  at  that  time;  and 
the  job  is  beingrdone  very  well  by  Mr.  Duffey,  I  would  add.  But  my 
regard  for  Dr.  Meyerson  is  very  highj  indeed.  - 

Senator  Schweiker?  ^ 

Senator  Schweiker.  Mr.  Chairman/  I  would  like  to  Join  in  on 
welcoming  Dr.  Meyerson.  I  am  delighted  you  think  so  well  of  my 
constituent^  because  I  do,  too.  In  addition  to  being  the  president  of 
the  Univtrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  he  really  has  great  expertise  in  the 
field  of  international  education.  I  think  that  Penn  yhas  done  an' 
outstanding  job  in  this  area.  I  know  that  in  the  mideastern  and 
near  eastern  studies  field  the  graduates  of  Penn  are  well  known  for 
their  knowledge  and  expertise.  J  think  a  tremendous  amount  of 
thig  credit  goes  to  Dr.  Mej^erson,  so  I  am  glad  to  join  h  you  in 
welcoming  him,  '  . 

Senator  Fell.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  ^OF  BECKY  H.  OWENS.  DIRECTOR.  OFFICE  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATION  POLICY.  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION;  TRACY  GRAY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CENTER 
FOR  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS.  ARLINGTON.  VA-  AND  MARTIN 
MEYERSON,  PRESIDENT.  UNIVERSITY^  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.|  A  PANEL 

Ms.  Owens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairnian. 

I  am  Becky  Owens.  I  am  the  director  of  the  office  on.  internation- 
al education  policy  at  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

I  am  also  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of^ 
State  OoUeges  and  Universities,  the  American  Association  of  Com^ 
munity  and  Junior  Colleges,  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleger,  the  Association  of  Amerlean 
Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  American 
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Of  the  three  proposali  before  the  subcommittee— ND^A  title  VL 
the  administration  bill,  and  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee oh  Education  and  Labor— we  strongly  prefer  H.R.  5192, 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Houie  bills  propqie  the  consoli- 
dation, and  strengthening  of  existing  legislative  authorities  in  title 
^  VI  of  .  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  simultaneously  propose  the 
disaolutlon  of  NDEA  title  VL  Because  of  the  unique  role  and  re- 
iponsibilities  of  U,S,  colleges  and  universities  in  international  edu- 
^ationj  we  feel  that  the  previous  absence  of  an  international  educa- 
tion  mandate  within  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  been  a  stun- 
ning  omission,  r 

Thd  fundamental  nature  and  scope  of  higher  education  embraces 
an  international  dimension  upon  which  the  Nation  depends.  For 
example,  our  colleges  and  universities  insure  the  Nation  g  scientific 
strength  and  maintain  ties  with  the  scholarly  community  around 
the  world,  train  the  Nation's  businessmen  and  women  to  compete 
effectively  in  the  international  arena,  train  our  journalists  to 
rfeport  and  interpret  international  events,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries  of  the  world,  train  the  Nation's 
teachers,  undertake  research  on  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  the 
like.  ^  :  . 

■  Thus,  we  view  the  incorporation  of  an  international  education 
mandate  in  the  Higher  Education  act  as  consonant  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,. to  foster  and  enhance  those  elements  of  higher 
^education  which  senve  the  national  interest. 

In  addition,  we  feel  that  the  original  purpose  of  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been  adequately  served  over 
its  20'-year  existence.  Within  a  "Very  rapid  span  of  time,  a  genera- 
tion of  experts  and  schola)^  knowiedgeable  about  other  nations  and 
culturei  and  fluent  in  the  languages  of  those  countries  was  created. 
This  has-been  and  continues  to  be  a  vital  national  resource. 

At  present  however,  NDEA  title-  VI  remains  as  the  last  vestige  of 
ah  earlier  cold  war  era,  remainington  the  books  long  after  science 
pirograms  of  similar  national  import  have  been  incorporated  as 
^piriorities  within  more  contemporary -laws. 

New  challenges  now  face  internatioTial  education  ahd  indeed,  the 
Nation  itself.  For  international  education  to  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation,  the  realities  of  interdependence^ — nowhere  reflected  in  title 
VI— and  the  international  education  programs  authorized  by  the 
Congress  must  b#  brought  into  closer  aTlnement.  ^ 

The  proposed  new  authority  would  ably  serve^this  purpose. 

We  have  other  specific  points  that  validate  our  preference  for 
H.R.  5192,  which  are  included  in  the  full  statement,  and  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  consideration  of  the  subcommittee  of  those  specific 
points.      y         '    '  .  ' 

Thank  you. 

^  [The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Owens  follows:] 
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TOTUcHif  or         a*  ^^s,  di^ctqr 

OrflCB  .or  IHTEHIATIOHM,  mJCATlQN  POLICY 
MmMOAM  mmCiL  oh  I^SUaATlOH 

fee  the 

Q«rtGb*r  4  J  lilt 

Nr.  Qiaimin         siu^MfS  of  the  li^esBittaei 

I  s^sssL&tm  thia  sppsjftuniw  ta  testify  an  bfihalf  sf  extsndinf  snd  sa^andlng 
th*  authority  fei^  ijita£5&tlQB&l  edusatlcm,    The^  siiaefvatisfia  In  thir  st«fitamsiit  sm^ 
flA&t  tha  yiewi  of  tha  taefle^  Camsll  an  Idusatisn         Its^saii^f  usoaiatlsns* 
ifhieh  t^atiwf  £apEaa&n^  aiii  n&Mim*s  sdllagea  and  tml^rsitias.    N«i  ass  hspeful 
that  the  lafialatiBB  ttl*  iubsceuittaa  fsporta  will  flva  ntw  reesqmitiQn  ts  the 
vital  i^q^tansa  sf  i^tar;^y>5sal  tdugatidn  in  prapafing  Afflfifisa  and  its  siti^ens 
for  y^a  ^allenfai  of  the  c^sisq  dasadei^ 

Aft  the  ud  Bf  ^  Twenties  Caat^y  approaghai,  ^e  dealaant  ^and  in  inter* 
na^en^i  ralationa  la  eleA^^    ft»  insulari^  si  ^e  praviqu^^  Ean^ry  is  nm  longer « 

will  it  mymm  agiyLn  ba,  a^l^le  in^rBatistial  poitu^e  £^  the  United  itates. 
0U£  Boitiaational  corpora  tiona  ga^tlaye  to  atratoh  tile  if  atcanda  of  inf Itsn^e '" 
th£BUgHotil ,  tile _f ar  ^^ere  of  the  glo^i  iieEeisity  forges  oue  lecurl^  system  to 
funetion  mi  a  global  stage  i  jets  and  ^e^Bttiieatisu  eatsllitea  tranaport  people 
and  inforsatioQ  to  imd  frsil  ^st«t  plasee  a  if  tiiay  wa^e  neighbo^ng  towns  i  tiia 
itangla  of  vorld  fina&ce.pro^Ua  ^ 'aver^oloear  tsward  a  global  daonoeio  system; 
aiid  the  persistant  energy  *  enviro^ental «  population ,  ^d  ollsatio  orises  d4>£y 
resolution  oa  a  nation  by  natioB  basis. 

Curl@yslyr  Mierlosns  have  been  negligent  In  facing  up  to  the  ^ternatioaaJL 
fao^  of  life^    Ou£  leada^hip  a^  tiaaa  has  been  aisilsrly  ^rplesed  by  the 
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erdsf  fQf  cha  Qni«iid  itstu  to  a&int&Ln  1^  st^ng  and  soissadi&f  inClyeng^  is 
Uia  intvmiitd^al  &i9xia^  da^sSeae*  la  &  Reality  whi^  imflt  be  addiresied, 

Tha  iqpBe^  ^en  ti»  ttiitsd  it&tsi        this  iBtflf^p«nd«n€a  MEsng  nAtisnfl 
is  &lraa4^  wsslitrntrnd  in  Wfy  subat^ati^  wayg^    Fsr  cxfi^lai 

•  Thsrs  Bs^D^aigzi  ^tlsA  ■tatoi  in        i^^ld  inv«stiiig 
evcf  $310.  biUlfs  doiist  .^  ftmuBs^.    Ths  Aiitsd  statu 

fsr  e^f  hftlf  q£  ^i  s^dtt  sales  ^    §ifl^  1914^  sia 
ecrsit^y         yaaf  on  tha  avKBfs  hu  ^gsiia  ausla&i^.    By  tiis 
IfSO'Sj  thara         be  slssa  %b  4^  isstsllad  Byclaaf .  poveF 
raactoVs  in  28  ^iM^iaSi 

•  O^i.  pssmpmrL^ _  ham  ^mesmm  issrauisfly  ist*fM^ad  id.th 

.  feh«  growth  sad  st^iii^  ei  tha  lass  dsval^ad  est^teias^  ^ 
Batmaa  th«  aasiy  I9?3^s         1977,  .salas       D.i^  feods  ts 
LD^  giBW  per  e«£  yaeTi  as  es^^rad  IB  ^£ 

.  ^ant  ioE  s&Lh  ts  ^valspad  £simt£iaB.    Ib  1977  #  tha  LD£a 
boyght  $42  blllisn  e£  D.i^  wmtt^MiiMmm  ^  ^aut 

3i  par         .J5%  tstal  a^parts  «  jseliidliif  tH^^ifds 

of  ail,0>i>  sibteE  yw^GlA  ai^^ffSf^  ^         sant       sgur  vhaat  ' 
ai^rts ,  €0,  pal  East       sn^  u  itton  aj^Eta ,  sad  70  par  sant' 
o£  eur  fi^  ajsp^rts^    Ha  dM^£nd  sb  I^Ca  fsf  t»'^tbi£da 
'  ^  of  ot^r  'daaaad  fat  i  ^^Ji  i  nati^al  ^  a^  o^ef 

stratafic  ■atariala .  ,  ^  -     ^  ^ .  ^  ^ 

a  Ona  ia  six  Aaarisana  siias  his  of  J»£  sployB^t  ^  fsrai^ 
trada'^^  Ss  IjgportaM  is  fsfalgn'  tf^^  to  tha  ^itad  Itetas 
^at  23  Btata.  Mln^la  ^^rt  sCfisaa  in  luj^c^,  asd  3  In  ^ 

■   Jiptn^    The  tot^  valua  of  Is^^s  and-es^rts  ezsMds 

SlOO  biljLjbii  doUara«  "    ^  ^ 

a  'Stm  9^^d  itM^  is  a  sati^  0#  iai^sits^  nat  ^  lass  th^'  ' 
ia  aakUar  yaaxs>    Ooa  thi^  of  »w  O.S^s  p^fmlation  gr^vthV  ^ 
staM  isigfatiar  dis^simtiaf  ^la  ^asasoa  of  soea  10 

■illion  illag^  aUana.    Qam  of  anry  iO  JtM^isus  is  foreign 
boim> 
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5Q%  i^mi       3-1176.    Volk»*Wn'a  1300  nillicsn  doljAr 
plut  in  Hew  i^^tsc,  ^hasyi'9^ni&  ^^Isys  ove£  4^500 
'  pa^ple.    H€tad&  Mtoz^  Soepaiiy         a  |2S  million  ^llftr 

Caaki»,  fifid  av«R  iyA&''§«lt£«£  eyre  &ll  the  p^ueU 
fOfsign^^^mfld  ^s^snias.^   Csa^iiaiyf  ona  qu&rtcr  s£  ea^ 
n«f  ii^§>  ^11  A£  of  di£«^  invsa^Mnt  fsas  abE^sad^  Of 
100  ia£f«st  U.i>  it^iutfial  €s£psi-&ti«i3  #  B^y  s^s 
10%  Qf  fchair  pFoflts  cn«f mm  i  ln%^ma,tl&^X  Bar^stefi  ^ 
75%  2  Li^y,  »muLl  a^  Jj^Yi  i^^i  Gil«£t#,  61%  j  Otis 
Elevatbsf,  iO%t  PfA«Ep  e0%i  Qsm^  Gsla,  S9%j  Dw  Qi#aieaX* 
57%j  IBM,  i4%i  £Bd  QA. 

9  mdtt  Qf  tha  A^n^tLm  si  tba  9€«fa  C^ngrus  will  t^ea 
iaayas  ^d  p^^ltwu       ferfti^  pisli^i  the  awnts  In.Xf^i 
ifBlatiQfa  »?ith  pi^lny  aiid  Taiwanj  l^E«a,  M*jtico,  ^id  Afrieai 
iaJt  II;  eu£  5ll  i^pliaKi  tha  naw  wq^ld  t£-a^  t£*a^i  paagfi 
nagistiatin  in  ^a  Hiddla  last.*  H^b^  gigh^j  fsfygBttsi 
taffBL^KB}  aad  ioviat  teeo^  in  Otiba.     ^  , 

Clal^ly^  su€h  avtdancc  of  tha  sIsh  salatic^hip  ^a  Oid^t^  Statas  saintainfi 
with  tha  raat  o£  mba  v-^ild  sh^illaafsa  ya  ts  prs?ida  iou^ljiativB  p^lisias  and  though 
ful  laadaz-ahip^    Many  st  mm  gis^&l  ista^aEtlski  sf  tiia  futeusa  vill  1^  gsnduetad 
euiaida  tha  t£^aditiQiL&l  gsv«sn5t-ts^5?ajmst  diplsmatie  €iha^alfl.    Saant  veaks 
hava  viMaaad  iapafata  ^oumayi  to  thtl  Mddia  Eut  by^'tws  dlatin^ihad  laada» 
qf  the  U.l,  BlaEfc  e^B^ii^,  to  shaxB  ^sfficiiJi  insighta  vith'^Afi^  laaderi  a 
na^^tiatad  paaa  sattlsant.  d^ly  istafSQussa  ^d.th  ^a  rast  qf  tha  yerld 

ifill,  filas  InTqlva  i^J,  ^Hinar  qf  "ssdia^y  slti^ana  ^  busii»'»»n(  Ix^mjeUi 

i^^of  laidafB,  ad^gatega?  asiea^iatB,  bankasBf  and  ■t'oiian^.    Ts  ba  ancquafiil 
in  thaaa  dtalisfa  with  ^a  wufld  baysod  q^  thsru,  Asaflqau  can  no  lon^af  affqrd 
th«  dMaig^tom  UsUi^is  t^t  aw^^A  whq  qasita  ssi  apaak  Ingliahi  qg  that  tha 
▼alilH^  ■q^vatiq^i  and  gq^lA  qf  ^qtbara  a^  ai^lar  ts  quf  own. 

In  fasmt  yaasa,  yia  0^^.  •d^^^^seal  syat^  haa'iiBda  litua  prqgfaaa  tswafd 
tha  ^B«l  si  p^^aring  sitlgEBs  f^  a£fasti?a  qoping  in  an  inta^^simaetad  wq^ld^ 


V  Utti*  nAtl^i«l  afttsnti^  aad  lass '  sa^^tecni , 

v'    •       sispla  ststistl^s  hi^tlight  yiii  prebl^^    frem  1969  tc^  19li,  anzollsents 
v    is  €6llvg«  and  UAlvsrsi^y  iom^iqn  Isigusfs  ^^ses  dx^fped  BS£e  (Hon  30%.  The 
^   stAtft  DtpsftBg&t  ssssatly  alJ^iiatad  its  fsrei^  iMifUsge  irequiEesents  for         ^'  " 
^^vjlT^fvign  isrl^^  6i|is«£s  bsssyse  im  vu  mifele  to  ressult  iufflEleBte  af 
^^'pidfls.vlyi  £5»lgn  Is^fusfs  slcills,    Aasng  un^^ifr^^ts  itudsnts,  ^Xy  one  in 
^'"''CMB^  ■i^oils  in  9  €0^sa  whish  f^iaas  upon  "othss  nsteis^  M  eultiiras.  fswsf 
^5''-^aa  5%  of  Chs  tSA^s^  bsisg  tr^nad  tsdi^  havs  any  ^i^osure  in%«n^ti^ai 
-^  ooatsnt  in  %heiy  p^sp&£stia&  £sr  ess^her  swrtifiEakion>    Littls  mstm  titan  1%- 
of  eollsf «  BSid  uaivsrsi^  f aoultY  manbsrs  ars  abfsad  aaoh  ya&r. 

^eva  47S  fiiaa£Oiis  ^SHons  fo£  UiBse  sjatbagka  snd  dafioisnsiss  in  tha<  eduoati^>nal 
'.jrscord  b£  ashisvasflfits  Vi^  rMpaet       ia^^afcional  eduoatisii^    Wsifking  in  psi^ef^^  ^ 
*  :ahip  %#i€h  tiM  fsdsfSl  govcf^toant  as  a  saspsise  to  Sputnik  in  liSS,  tiie  natisn'i  N 
_iL:eollag«s  and'^^iVeriitias  SBimtad  an  effort  whish  resulted  in^  the  ai^^siloR  o'^^40 

languagSj  «sid  area  itudies  »nta^  tm  an  eventual  IQi  suoh  inters  by  1969.  This 
'  'gztfvyi  WW  J«de  possible  by  the  oo^nntratad  infusion  of  federal  funds  to  ^e 
ins€i.tytions  uadar  Title  Vl  of  mh^  National  Defense  IdusatiLon  Aet.  J^iimilar 
'    infae/sn  of  funds  Vs«  nade  du^inf  this  ^  period^  ^  private  philantiiropy  notably 
'    tha'abrd  F&mdstionf  irhi^  investad  an  average  of  $22  ailLion  dollas^  pef^yaar 
in  tiitf  field  thssu^out  the  19€6's.    Ko«everf  from  the  ^iif^^fk  y^er  of  1969 1 
fader^^^rS^l^^a^^  priorities  shifted  awa^' frss  international  education  t#  ^' 
pressing  doaestio  aatters».and  the  fradual  erosion, of  these  progrlbs  was' bsglin .'^ 
.     Despite  the  f«qt  that  ^e  197Q's  heralded  ^e  arrival  of  ^erlEa'^.in^ 
^ .  extxloable^  InvslveBnt  in  intaxnational  affaire ,  ^e  Ekequtiv^  hruioH  reseinad 
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inSBAsitlv*         th«  head  t^t  ^equst^ '  fun^hf  fsr  ^D£A  Titls  VI  (qnly  20t  s£ 
uthssigad  levali  at  b^se)  >    Ts.  y»  Contrary  ^  Uie^A^iinise^tian  ettgapted 

fha  srifinal  n^data  of  HOA^'^fitls^VI  was  ts  train  a  oadfe  s£  U.S.  €iti£eni 
and  asAdeBie  fipaelaliits  In  ghi  miltuses  and  limiuafas  of  Qth^e^  soimfariaBj  and 
tha^et^  pfOQete  tha  grsn^rth  sf  ki^wledgs  and  Infam&ti^' absyt  .littls'  lyiewn^parts 
af  tha  world.     In  1971 the  lefiglati^  s^daCa  was  anla£ged  ts  i|i€lude  f  raster 
asphuis  bn  intamatlsnal  stUdies^at  the  wider  graduate^  lave  1 «  and  aetiylties 
fseyjad  sn  linka  to  ^ta  conuai^r  business;  and  sthaf  lavali  o£  education,  ^e 
lagislati^  waa  asandad  again  in  li76  te  Saluda  iuppoft  fo£  initiattvag  spasi^ 
fisaily  fosusad  on  extending  ^d  siti^n  awarengsa  of  ^inerlsa's  gl^al 

Interdapandansias* 

In  the  2D»yeaf  higtsry  af  NCSA  Tl^la  VI  suoh  p3^gr^s-has,^>een  auide  in 
dimiRiahing  ^a  pafsahialism  o£  ^aslsan  adusatisni    Yet  despita  past  %tt&^t£^li^: 
dOCOi^list^iBnta ;  yia  gap  ^ntinuas  to  widan  batwaen  the  present  raall^  tn'd  the 
(sgent  national  niead  for  Intefnatisnal  spasialists,  sshslarsj  and'pi^^Iesslsnals 
and  far  eitlzana  knstflet^e'able  i^sut  inteniatisnal  and  global  ^tj^^s. 

I^era  ara'aigns  o£  grswlng  ragognitlsn  that  the  gusran^  stata  af  affairs 
'doas'  not  wall  sar?e  ^a  national  intaraat.    The  m^eat  apprspriationa  inaraaae 
for  HOIA  Title  VZ  in  Ti  1978 ..and  1979  has  aada  possibla  for  tha  first  tia  ftmds 
.to  Support  the  eitiien  ^uoatlon  msidata.    Kore  i^or^anti  ti%e  C^^LLsaion  On^^ 
Forai^  Languafas  and  Inte^at4-^al  studies  established  by  Presidsht  Carter  last 
yaar  to  study  the  problao  o£  the  intamational  adusation  and  language  stu^  vdill. 
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Eo^Band  g^aatfir  aa^i^is  fof  thai*  s^' Jssts  at  all  lavels  of  fenaal  sdusfifci-on* 
»  tf«ll  u  frsatar  ^^sxis^sn  afforbs  &iHd  mora  b^sadly  at  tha  AHffiean.citizensy^ 
f ^     ths  AisLnists^a^^  »d  the^  Csngsass  have  ti^aa  staps  ts  bfsadan  B£id 
■tsangthan  tiia  inta£natlc»al  adysation  authsfi^  of  tha  Hlfhaf  Idyeatlsn  A€t. 
It  la  to  ^it  and  tha  Eas^iidaf  s£  tt»  ^sarvatlsnfi  In  this  stataaaiit 

<a£a  addfasBad-    Thsmm  p^posala  Sst  smimwa  ^d  m^ifiaatidn       tha  liiteRiatlsnal^ 
adusatlofj  laglalatlsa  afa  miMtm^i^ly  bafera  thla  iubssisaittsQi  HCEA  Titla  VI  f  tha 
Miiaiflte5t4pn  bill,  and  tha  bill  tmpBStrnd  hy  tha  Houas  Caaoittaa  on  Idusatisn  and 
Labs?  (H.R^ilfi)  >  .  Zn^ajd»^a^-ud^datail«  wa  stfsngly  pffafes  ti.R.il9a«  whiEh 
dlffa^  ai^^fisafitly  fr€^i  tha  AMMIatfatlaii  billf  aad  vhish  wa  will  dallnaate 

,^e9£a  fully  at  a  late^  psint  Ja  thla  tast^ssny^ 

B@th  tha  Adslnia^atlen  ahd  ^a  Usuaa  biila  pEspoae  ^a  esnsolldatisn  and 
■traafthaning  of  axis  ting  lagislativa  autiissitiaa  In  Title  VX  sf  €ha  Hiiha# 
Edusatisa  hmt  and  ai^lt«iae^ly  pggpsaa  tha  ^selutisn  Sf  TOIA  titla  VI,  Ba- 
eauaa  cf  tha  imiqua  wmlm  ud  naponaihilitiaa  ef  U.e<  "ssUagas  l^d  mLvafsitiag 
in  intafnationAl  adufiatiai,  wa  faal  that  tha  preyieufl  aba^&  sf  as  Intafnatiofial 
adueatisfi- san^ta  ^ -thin  toa  eighas  Edusation  ^t  hM  haan  a  sttaminf  cffleiisiQn^ 

^fha^fund^Bntal  natuf a  and,  m^pm  e£  hi^as  adusstisfi  aabsasa  Mi  intamatisnal 
AimmfimLnn  gpon  tihigh  tha^ttieii^^i^nda.    Wqw  esai^lai         sgllagea  and^siiveEaitiaa 
enatsa  tha  natisi'a'  aeianttfie  atEffig^  and  B4i^ESin=^tiat4With  tha  aehslarly 
^sauni^  aismd  thf  wsrldj  tfaia  ttia  nstieft*^  huainagapen  and  w^an  to  eoi^ta-^,;^^^ 
affastivaly  in  Uia  intaim^tisMl  u^naj  tfain  sue  jeuifnalista  la  ea^rt  and  intaf 
prat  inta^atisiial  avantaj  previda  taehnieal  assistanea  te  toa  davelepinf  seuntriaa 
of  tha  wesldi  tealn  tha  natian'a  ^aeharsi  undaEt^a  tasaariih  on  ©tha*  afa^  of 
tha  \mwXdt  upon  tha  peliiieal  aotivati™  and  aotiona  of  stiiae  eowtEiaa,  and  sn 
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flefa&l  ps^X&  areu;  sduea^a  sid  tfaln  sofs  fihan  iSOiOOQ  i^^ents  frea  Otiier 
esrnifejrissr  Sflsaive  and  sMchAnffi  a^^l^fs  ^sng  nstiens  ot  th«  t«pifld|  and  mski  vast 
e5nt£U»uti3M       ^is  f fss  Jlotf  @£  infsssatien  asrsss  national  ^undi^ies.  Thys» 
iM  vlav  ths  inoQ^Qfa^isi^  5£  an  intn^satisnal  edusatlen  sandata  4n  tha  Highar 
IdueatioB  A€fi.  as  ^nasnstt  witii  thm  puc^ss  sf  fehia  act       %e  foster  «id  ai^an^ 
thsaa  'al^anta  af  hifi^ar  aducation     '  t^sh  aerva  iha  na^onal  iniafast^  ^ 

In  additisn,  wa  faal  tha«  tha  s£iginal  pu^ie  si  Tltla  Vi  si  fcha  National 
Dafanaa  idu^at^dn  Ast  haa  baan  adaquatal^  aasved  svar  ita  twen^»^aa£  aisistansa^ 
Within  a  vaiy  sapid  sp^       ^ae  a  gasaf atisn  sf  axpafts  and  aobplasa  knplfladgaablfi 
^out  e£ha£  natisBa  ^d  ^ulturaSi  asd  fluant  in  the  langu^as  of  ^ssa  seimt^aa^ 
was  .€£aatad«  and  intolafi^la  gu£p£isBa  audi  aa  ipufenik  vara  avoided  •    M  P^aient; 
hmn^mSf  HCU  fitla  VZ  caeaina  aa  a  last  vastifa  sf       aafliar  ttld  Wa£  »a«  ra^ 
maininf  on  tha  booka  long  aftef  aolensa  pfsgfass  ef  similar  national  isq^rt  hava 
^baan-in€OEp5ratad  as  prioritias  idpthin  wst^  €on£ai^£a£y  laws.^   Hetf  diallangaa 
nov  fa^ai  intaimationai  aduea^iont  and  indaad,  the  nat^n  itaslf,    fos  intajmaUonal 
aduoatisn  to  opntinya  to  serva  ^e  natic^^  tha  faaiitlas  s£  Intsrdapsndanoa  »  no^  - 

vhara  iraflaoted  in  tha  hd^  Titla  VX       and  the  in  te  national  ady^ation  pfogf^s 

•  ^  '"-^ 

authorized  by  tha  Coj^rass  sust  ^  brought  into  closar  aligi^ant^    thi^  proj^sad 

.  ii  i  ■ 

new  au^ority  vsuld  a^l^  sarva  ^is  purpose,  ^      ,  ' 

.  Whila  both  tha  Adiy,sist£ation  ^d  Houaa  bills  ^oontain  this  propoaal,  as  wa 
indioatad  earlier  there  are  other  features  of  K .  R.  Slf 2  ,%^ioh  ya  find  prafarabla 
to  the  AiMiniatration  bill^  ^  I  would  -  like  to  address  these  ele^n^s  spaEifisally. 


i/ 


TIM    .  *  . 

.     '    'S  ■» 
Ha  ballad  Eha£  tha  titla  "iBtama^staAl  «id  Fi?£sifn  LaBguaga  Steidiaa" 
'.^    ■  ■    '  \       ^  ■  \  '^^     ^  ■  # 

Bira  aptly  daaeslJMa  tha  p^g^a^  i^cH  tha  fadariil  go^fnant  aaaks^to.  fqi^f^ 

Ha  iaal  chat  tha  i^sluaien       a  staiaHit  ef  finding  a  and  pva^pstaa  a^lifiaa 
tba  gusEaBt  aad  andu^jif  aaad  Mow  disaE^ag  faissal  attantidn  ^  ^^psovUiq  aAd  . 
e^ij^ila^iiig  iatazriatiBnal  idueatls^ 

JlOflQM  $52  *  .  .  . 

Ifa  baiiava  ^at  %ha  dalati.^  in  K^H,ilf2  of  languafa  ii^aing  a  Caaqhing  *-- 
piiblis  a#ffflca  .^^ui^aBant  qs  fallswahipB  ra^piaata  is  a  seat  psmLthm  «tap  - 
«kieh  Cskea  istp  agcs^mt        uad  to  attract  isto  area  aid  IsAfUifa  itoUss 
atudmta  ££SB  a  va^aty  of  profaiaiaial  a^oola  tu^       ismt  jeuraallMi/  a  to. 
iGwavar,  »a  baUava  ti^at  ^  tit^a  of  ^a  Motion  <  Ls^iata  and  Araa  cantarl 


,  aiid  Zntafnationai  studiaa;  Lm  not  suf  fidiantly  f laslbls  to  addraaa  tha  grotfing 
naad  fds  oantara  vhidi  fosua  upon  vsrld  or  trananatisn&l  pre^asa^    h  few  au^ 
^Btari  ha^  baan.  aponsdrad-bY  tha  old  ^EA  Titla  VI  ay^ority  ladar  ^la  fub^'ic 
of  XntarnaMosai  itydiaa  Cantara^    Ha  ara  confidant  that  tha  fraaidant'a  coeaiiaaion 
oil  roraifn  t^in^jaga  and  IntarMtioisai  StudiaB  will  do^isant  ^a  naad  for  ay^ 
t^ieai  oantarai  and  th»a  «&i^  isstm  sn  sora  ^an  ona  i^rld  ragldni  addition 
to  tha^  oontinuing  naad  for  tra^tion«l  l^gi^a  aiid  araa  at'udiaa  osntari^ 


^^J\0it1iaii  rr  rtntart       advanoad  raa^r^  on  fdraign  aoolatiaB  and      .'r  t^iot 
of  iataratata  ralatloiia  hava  da^ndad  i^s^  two  haaiq  aotzr^i  o£  ai^orti  tha 
.  hoHT  inaMtlytlee  aad  thi  privata  foundAtisia.    Only  aaall  pooiiata  af  aofitraot 


«■  eppeSAd       f rsit  f^ds  af«  p£Ufin£ly  Iv&il^la  for  this  es^itis&l  j^SB&£ch 

itmm  Uia  foraign  a£f &i»  and  national  aasufity  sfansiaa       ti&a  ^va^fiBsnC^    N^A  ^ 

fiU/i  VZ  haa  na^f  gponsQ^ad  ■^at^iive' fCBaa£^4^s^  fssaifn  affaiifs^^       a  ira» 

■tat,  Mar^ea'a  aante£S  at  a^van^^  idisla^hip  en  aima  C€»itEol^  fo^aifn  aeeietiaa 

and 'intaztiatisiiai  ■■sufity  a^  r^idly  afs^sf.  Mm  Viaw  ^at  i^luaisn  of  thia 

ifaBtion'  in  betii  ths  Ad^^iat^ation  aiid  tha  Hoiua  ^ill  aa  a  asat  poai^va  atap. 
SEgriOH  §04  '  •  . 

Ha  ^lieve  that  Mdargfaduate  ptoqtMm  in  ferelgn  languafes  si^.  Intajmatianal 

atudiaa'  ara  esientlai  alepenfcs  qf  a  liberal  arts       pfe^prefessional  adueay^ni 

and  yiae  thaie  p^DgfaiDa  mXae  ssnt^lbute  aaterially       edysatisn  psoge^^  at  all. 

Qthar  lavala.    iu^  ptG^saam  a^a  a  sfitigsl  tool  iew  pj^parlng  ^a  'thous^da 

of  JUnafican  atudentfi  who  da  not  prseead  with  graduata  sstujo^  to  affeGtivaly 

with  an  indresalngly  intprdapandant  worlds    Wa  syppoft  the  intent  o£.H^R.il92  td  '■ 

atrang^Bh  and  iix^fova  undergraduate  .language  and  istp fna^isial  studiaa  within 

yia^^ti5n*9  collagaa  and  univBsaitisa,  and  to.fsstaf  %ha  grow^  s£  pfofras 

ifiyiin  a  broaiiaF  aagisant  of  U.S.i  highar  ad^gation^    Ma  are  sinfidant  that  ^la 

"Ffasident's  Oosii^aBloh  on  foreign  Languages  and  In^arnatidnal  Studiaa  will  aiA- 

atantlata  tha  iffiportanoe  ef  undargradyate  language  and  Area  itudisa  pregcaui  ud 

yill  oall^fSF  tha  raiiuttataoient  oC  soursa  regulramants^  in  ^thaaa  a^aas^ 


Wa  fa*l;6hat  ^a  fetantisn  s£  this  portion  of  tha  bill  a«  tea  bill  itaalf 
aovaa  infee  th9  Highair  Education  Act  is  wheliy  apprepriata*    Thia  l^oi^^^  aapBnt 
of  tha  bill  is  tha  Iny  tp  tha  diaparaion  of  Intarnati^al  adusation  thrsyfhayt 
broadar  saints  of  ^arleM  sQeiaty,  >  linqa  tha  naad  for  intarutional  adueatlon 
erosaaa  tha  •dyeatiofial  b^tmda^  ^%waan  K^13  and  highar  Sdyeaticfii  thii  psrtion. 
Qi  tha  bill  •atabllahas  ^at  inportant  sonnactien.    It  would' alis  atiaulkta  in- 
csaaaad  aetivi^  md  attantiori  to  y»  i^^r^ant  araa  of  ^dsrgradiMita  adysatien^'^  - 

iggioriQi  '^^  7--- 

Ha  baliava  Uiat  in  ordar  to  aohiaya  tiia  long^fanga  goal  of 'yia  inta»iationally 
adphiatieatad  Aaari^ui  publis#  ssea  attantidn  should  i»  paid  to  gaofriyphi^^stri^ 
butien^    Wm  support  tha  intant  of  H.iRi5192  to  intrc^us  tha  alaaant'of  gaofraphig 
aptaad  in  tha  oon^ruisw^ia  pz^r^  sponsersd  by  authori^.^  HQWavar«  wa  £aal 

that  yia  traditional  oritsfia  of  ax»llanca  an^  quality  battar  serva  tha  national. 

vi^  fH past  to  tha  l^nguags  and  arsa  and  intarnational  oan^rs'i  u  woll 
as  tha^^ntats  of  advai^ad  srMaafoh^ 


I:,,  ;         Wa  stToiigJy  iyppest  la  H,R,il92  tfis  seinaar^lijn  ef  this  saetiofi  sn  mearsh  ^ 
r  and^ttudivB  whid|y^  dalstfsd  £^cb  ths  Adz^jiia Nation  bill,    fhis  sflctlsn- hu 
bc«a  fe^i^famd  frta  tt*  NMi  Ti£l*  ^  autjisElty  wher*  it  t^ieally  Meeived 
:  ,  QBly  abeyt  $1  Ey>lli5ii        y«Af  is  Astual"  fisda.    ^swivarf  ts  feal  yiia  Will  prsva 

ba  a  SDSt  l^srtant  ^^hlelt  for  iQilai^y^  mt^Mmm  tb  tha  Pra^idant*a  Ginisilo» 
:^,'^T.93l  7^£«lgn  Lang^sga  a»d  Intaznatlsnal  stu^as^    Baeausa  wa  fasl  ^ia%  advanc^a  in 
'j! ;  iata^iatisnal .  adyqati^,  f Bq^£^^  a  al'ffilfisi^t  ^^tltu^Qnair  ^^sitesAt  @f  tha  ' 

-  Qollaf aa  and  imiva^ltiaB,       n^asaiid  that  thia  is^on  should  alis  a^naes 
;   attiditia  q£  atTatafiea  torn  Inqaroaaiiif  iia^cutisnal  seiBitefitt    Su^  stfataflei 
iv-;^9Ht  insluda  auppsrt  f@r.  dasiaisn  Baksra  sid  a^iniit^atQs^,  ^vian  sf^tiia 
::_^^.:itq.ef8dlta^     pzs€aaa«  aid  appsspflata  mayisda  fo^  tfalAisf.  fsptil^^  . 

:V  siGTiGB  see 

•la  fyll/  aadBESa  tha  esnsapt  sf  an  Advisa^  CosBiaiiofi  psasantad  In  H^R^Jlfi^ 
Hwiy       ^a  fadarU,  afanclaa  «•  Isvolyad  In^aBs  aafalst  ei  iatamatl  nal  adueatidn« 

^  fw  dapand  upon  lha  simply  sf  in^irbatlo^ly  t£^ad ,  Indi^duals  and. on  tha  pMueta 
iow%L^  a£fal£9  »aaar^^    iuah  an^J&dvlao^  CBp^aalsi  v^uld  ba  yaaful  in  anauflnf 

:■;  that  feha  natloiial  i^taa.t  Jta  baiag  wU  laMd  by  its'  ifltamatl^     adusatioa  ~^ 
pfbfrs&a,  yiat  naglaetad  wrld  scu  os  pfsblaaa  4£a  ad^assaU  ^d^iat  aajrloua 

^^p^im  dafi^lanoiav'ifa  nMiUad.    wa  faal  that  tli*  ifisitiaion  of  tha  &iraqto£ 

:  of  #u  Cantx-al  intal^gaiioa  A^eioy  la  In^^sepElatfe  ^   :nd  ira  would  ationgly  an'^ 

Vv  •  '        ■  ■  ^    ■  '  /  " 

A  c^^aga  tha  luhatitutlon  of  tha  Diractos  of  tha  na^  7^t«^witional  Pavalspeaht 
■  Qoop«»tloii  Adsiniatsation, 


^  11/ 

•  g^l6N  609  ■  .  ,  = 


M«  atsenfly  sij^ort  the  lavsla  of  fysdiof  authsjeited  by  H.R.Sl^Si  and  In^ 
'  ega^aatj  vi*w  til*  abi«nE«  sf  a  ipseifie  auyisEiiatieh  in  ^«  ^felniste'atiQn 
bill  as  unaeeBpt^U.'    fins*  K.R.Ilii  vs^i  enable  aufeetJatially  geeafee^  p^og™ 
au^rl^  ^an  .Title  vi,  w«  £•■!  tte.  iamaaa  Ih  Uval  of  fimds  is  naGeasaxy 

.  %s  anau^e  titat  mw  neei^  a»  ast  set  at  faha  as^nie  si  .asistiaf  aaeie . 
4  fq  ^oneludAf  fof  tk»  faaa^»  »e  bava  .eawei'atedi  n  ^^ava  tiiat  8.R.S192 

ie  lupari&r  ts  tiw  AMniaUetisQ  bill,  aad  i^sovaa  i^n  tisth  yie  sfiantaMsn 
_  and  depign  f^t  mmh  Titie         ,lfifch  tHe  itiji©^  i^jaag aa  %ee  have  distad,  thia  blli 
ha*  the  entiiueiaatig  »a|!perf  of  ^  hl^e^  edueatiQn  e^stoi^.    wa  baliive  tola 
yehiela  la  a  iigni^icaiit  atep  ^isa^d  the  s^iiavffiant  af  a  bal^qed  and  ^ap^naible 
"^'fedasal  Es^^^Bst       Is^^satlsnal  adugatisn^ 

•fUf  testisEmy  la  sybsitted  sn  b^alf  sf  f 

Aaaseiatien  of  Masisaa  Dninssitiu  /  ' 

Hfttioiul  XiBSeiatiQp  of  state  my.veni>UA8  and  Land^fant  Qollagaa 
AsBfig^  Maociation  of  i^ta  CoUagee  and  Wi^^iti«e 
Aaascia^oQ  of  Ma^san  €oll^aa 
(^^oil  of  SnAsat*  i^^la  in  tha  United  itataa^ 
ABa£lqa&  MaoeiatioB  of  CoUegaa  for  Tea€^^  Idusatlsa 
ABarieaa  Aeaociation  of  rf¥nrinrilTjf  and  Juniof  coUegea 
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AMiRlCAN^CaUNCiL  ON  EDUCATION 
*  .         =^      ONE  QUPPNT  EIR^LE 


The  ftonQrabls  ClaibsAe  poll        .         :     i  ^  ' 

.  OimLsmsn       .  ^  / 

'4i2e  pirk£«n  ienaM  Qfflse  Building  /  ^ 

Ifashitif ton ,  D,  0,  ^^^^     "      -  .  '  / 

'^sr  Saiia^q^  Pelli  >  '  -  ,  _  /  .  ..  , 

.-  \^  ^ '  .   ^  ^  0"       ■  ' "  ^ 

ifi^rtant  ^Int  whi^  should  have  rasai^d  ^^^hssis !  itesn^' su^bit  of 

grants  ts  s^rfingghen  vevdergvaduate  pssgfi^  in  infce^aiipnal  st^dlsB.and  foreign 
language! ^     I  iiaye  ee^reeted  (hli  errsr  &y  adding  the  a^^aehsd^ l&nfuafe  to  the 
Cranseflpt  sf       ^estisny .  /  ^ 

Z  wanted' feo  nsis  ^is  eorrestiQn .  f o^^^yous  atfcenfclsn  b^^uss fi^^s  high; 
priority .to  advanoing  both  %hm  aEcess  to  end  the  quality  of  undefgraduate  edu« 
€&tion>    lisves  related  to  ^desfgaduaie 'education  a^e  of^is^rbant  oonoern  to 

Coimcil  &nd  its  ss^be^  institutions^    Kith  partioulas^  sespest  to  internatisnal 
aiid  foreign  language  st^ies;  the  Counoil  has  wo£k#d  dii^fenj^ly  to  sustain  the^^_ 
.  e&iniii.tiiflntf  fasiiitate  the  dlvassi^f  and  pE^nste  ths/^fsvth  of  suoh  p^grass 
within  undfl graduate  edu^ationi'     '■■    ^  /        .      ^       ^  ^} 

yndargE^^ate  intsEnational  ^studies  and  f a^igp  language  psQ^w&m  ssw^  the 
nation's  interest  in  a~ variety  of  Waya.    lAiile  sush  prsfFimia  develop  and  tfaln 
those  studa^ts  who  will^  sontinuo  language  and  arpa  studies  as  a  specialization « 
^e  UhdergfadulLte  coufsea  mskm  oritiEal  eontfihtitidns  to  the  education  of  students 
.%rho  will  anter  the  prE^feseions  in  fields  iush  as  education ;  business,  and  lawj 
aa  well  as  the  thousande  of  students  t^o  do  i^t  prosed' with  gv^uate  sohool, 
■  skd  tmm%  take  ^air  jrespeetive  plaoes  in  an^n^feasing ly  ihteEdependenfc  worlds 

Often  such  courses  provide  the  only^^ans  of  e^^sinf  thei  vast  sajority  of 
oolite'  students  to  other  lanfuafes  and  gultuEes^    Yet  inadequate  si^port  and  . 
negZeet  has  h^pered^  Ui«  developHnt  of  i.hte£hationai  eduoatio/i  at  tiie  wds£» 
graduate  levels    Statistics  reveal  that'^'leiB  -  than  one  perbent  Of  the  dd-liege»ag$  . 
grsv^  in  the  United  States  is  enrolled^ in  any  courses  %ihich  s^cifically  feature 
Intesnaiionsl  issues  or  areas  i  collie  and  wive^ity  enrellaents  in  foreign 
l^guages  have  deolined/ thirty  ^rceht  in^tiie  lest  seven- years  i  orily  eight  per» 
/sent  of  UiSy  oolieges  «id  univsrsities         require  s.^fsfelgn  language «  as  coh-^ 
truted  with  ^irty'^four  percent  in  19g6|  and  fflWer^than  five  percent  of  prospective. 
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;  Thm  HsHartole  ClaibQ™  Pell  .     ^  ' 

^Otobsr  If ,  197S  ■  =  . 

^Jrfy#Page  2'        ■  \,    ^        ' '         ,    .  .  '  ■ 

.      ^ajh#«  being  trained  today  take  any  courses  relating  to  international  affairs 
.  or  foreign  areas  and  eultiyres  as  part  of  their  profeselonal  p^paration. 

In  recent  years ,  through  some  aieasure  of  inereased  fe^ral  sup^rt  as  well 
^inmased  institution*!  c™itffieht,  progress  has  bee^pai"towa?nve^o3ng 

^^^^t^^^'^^^^'    "^"^  '^'^  living 

of  ;  ?f2    ^  l^Wagss.  and  international  studies  aressential  eleaents 

f  ACT  enoourages  sush  efforts^  and 'in  viSw  of  its^ng- 

st^ding  interest  in  these  progr™,  toe  oc^ssion  of  it%  rfisousston  of  thSl 
issues  in  the  August  4  testiaony  vgs  imfortunate,  -— ™  oe  these 

Tltle^S^ii^i  ^?f?i"''2         5^9'^^  i  Sostion  803,  have  been  added  to  . 

InS  apLoi^jy fi^«  JJ^ver.  given  the  great  disparity  bet^en  the  authorised 
S  e2u«    &   h        '  r.*^^^  strongly  support  an  effort  by  the  ii^™lttes 
to  ensure,  though  report  language,,  that  isrthy-  ne^  p^gramT  do  not  eiaerge  at  th^ 
expense  of  ejitablished  and  essenUal  progr™.        ..  ^        saerge  at  thr- 


I  appf eoiate  this  opportunity  to  olafi 
deep  concern  regarding  under gradusta 


QHOisbe 


the  reeord,  and  to  reaffira  our 
^enal  studies  pf^gramSj 


itnational  Iducatlon  Folioy 


Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much*  ■ 
Next  we  will  hear  from  Dr,  Mtyerio^^ 

Dr.  Meyerson.  Thank  you,  SenatQ^ell.  the  senior  Senator  from 
my  State;  ^nator  Schwelkeff^^lor  Stafford,  and  ^ladi^^ahd 
gentlemen.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify^  in  behalf  of 

V  strengthening  international  educatio 

I  a_m^  presidetit  of  the  University  of  Penniylvahiai  as  you  know 
but  I  am^  here  today  representing  the  Association  of  American 
-Umyersities,  whichvis  the  principal  aBsociation*^  of  the  ^'esearcH 
universities;  of  the  United  States.  The  Association  of  Graduate 
Schools  la  affihated  with  it  ;  *^ 

My  own  work  has  taken  me,  both  in  education  and  in  urban 
dayelopment,  to  experiences  in  all  the  continents  of  the  world  I  am 
also  the^Amencan  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Irtternaitional  Aaso- 
ciatioa  of  Universities. 

V  The  legislation  before  you  is  vital  to.  the  well-bfihg  of  our 'coun- 
try. I  wish  to  second  Becky  Owens'  testimony  and  our  strong  at- 
tachment to  its  title  on  ''International  and  Foreign  Lang^e  Stud- 
les*  ^ 

A  few  brief  ppinte.  In  a  world  in  which  Sraustry  and  trade  cross 
^national  boundaries, 'when^ our  national-Interests  require  coopera-  ' 
tion  m  dealing  with  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  univmities 
and  colleges  for^  financial  reasons— sometimes:  for  others— have  not 
been  able  to  reinforce  their  global  concerns  a^d  their  global  ori- 
gins. '         ,  ^  '  o  , 

Senator  Schweiker  was  just  with  the  Pope,  a  master  of  many 
tonguas^and  we  ought  to  remember'that  thtf  ori^ris  of  uhivei^itleff 
were  international  as  well  as  religious.  The  veiy  phrast,  '^tl^ "  ■ 
Tighte  and  privileges  thereunto  pertaining,"  came  from  the  interna- 
tmrml  passport  provided  scholar  by  the  early  religious  unlvemties  - 
;otthe^J¥0rld.-:-.- ^- V.r-^        -  ,  ^r-  •      \- y 


We  have  all  lost  ground,  and  in  my  university,  too,  -though  I 
:  think  le^  there.  I  noted  s^dly  at  a  meetihg  last  week  of  business- 
6  nian  frbm  Europe  and  the  United  States  |  that  those  from  Europe 
^^oould  jconveree  ln  ieveral  tongues*  ajid:ourp  in  only  one,  our  native 

tongue.  ^  _       •  ^    ^         -'-r~  ^  ^ 

C;:  We  have  seen  the  problems  of  those  representatives  oTour  land 
iSM^ha  dld  hot  kno^  Farsi  in  Iran,  or  Vietnamefle^  in  South  Asia, 
f  iUnfbrtunately  we'haye  seen  a  one-third  drop  ih'language'^study 
during  the  last  decade  in  AmeTica's  colleges  and  uhiversities.^But 
■  for  students  from  OPEC  qountriesi  there  would  not  be  a  signifipant 
^'Hhcrease  in  (brelgn  students  In. the  United  Statei,'and  it  is  getting 
increasingly  hardor,;by  the  way,  for  VS.  students  to  study  abroad, 
ri^  for  financial  reasoris  and  other  reasons  as  well.  ' 
'  Since  Sputnik,  title  6  has  been  a  beacon  for  us,  a  beacon  of 
Federal-university  cooperation.  And  4t^haa. been  and  has  20  yearp . 
that  have  enabled  8$  fbreign  language  and  area  Qenters  tj  flourish^ 
I  recommend  H.R.  5192  to  you.  There  are  many  good  reasons  to 
support  It.  I  also  would  like  to  poirit  out,  Mr,  Chairman  and  mem-» 
bers^of  the  subcommittee,  that  there  is  a  President"S  Commission 
on  Foreign  Lahguage  and  International  Studltes  under  the  chair- ^ 
rnanshlp  of  James  Perkins,  which  will  complete  its  work  in  a 
.matter  of  days.  Ite  report  will  he  delivered  to  the  White  House 
-  shortly,  I  have  seen  drafts  of  it,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. ■ 

^^/'It  is  essential  that  the  new  Department  of  Education  provide  a 
/  clear  voice  in  amplifying  the  internationa!  dimension  to  education. 

2  That,  voice ^ught  to  be  provided  for  both  In'/ the  structure  ©f  the 

■  ;  new  department  and  in  the  attentipn  it  r  ^  V, 

In  section  6Qff  of  the  ie^sjatioSfi,  jvcase  is  made  for  ^ographic^ 
,  distribution.  Senator  Pell  an^J  at  otHer'^times^have-^talked  a 
^the  importance  of,that  k^dWdistmbutions.^  _  /  <  ^ 

,     But  I  would  likT  to  mak&  a  ^Pe^iaJ^  ^^^^  for  certain  kinds  of 
i  activities  which  though  they  ought  to  tie  spread -ac^ss  thfe  land,  do  : 
^^have  to  favor  excellence.  I  refer  to  our  language  and  international : 
jAarea  centers,  our  centers  of  ad^nced  research;  We  have  got  to 
:  make  sure.that  quality  .         .  ^ 

3  In  section  608,  iari  advispiy  commission  is  recominended.  We 
^  support  thai  provision. 'But  1  do  have  questions  as  to  why  the  Head 

:  btth^  CIA,  rather  than  tWe  heaH  of  the  ICA  (International  Commu- 
nication Agency)  is  specified  to  be  on  that  commission. 
I  was  den^^  tb  hear  the  library  testimony  preceding  ours^-I 
:  V would  like  ^^^int  out  the^ttfrrible  problems  we  all  face  in  univer- 
/sitles  in  getfcirig  library  materials  from  abroad,  As  the  dollar 
n  changes  its  value  and  as  inflation  increases,  for  some  periodicgtls  ^ 
'  arid  publications  we  see  M  least  a  20  percent  per  year  increase  in- 

■  tour  cos^,  fiind  It^is  devastating.  We  have  the  largest  research 

^  library  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  library  is  suffering,  and  suffering  ' 
badly.  It  is  a  national  probTem  for  %11  ofdur  universities, 

"Important  as  the  legislation  is  that  is  before  you,  even  more 
important  ii  the  funding  that  we  hope  will  follow  and  provided  a 
basis  for^it,     .  ^ 

P    Title  fi  provides,  abput  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  appropri- 

^  ations  over  a  score  of  yiars.  Unless  we  build  on  that  special 

^^achievement,  we  shall^never  be  able -tftf  djuplicate  it, 


p  i:^^ :     Thank  yoii  alitor  what  you, are  dlolrig  in  the-iegislatidn  that  you  . 
f        have  before  you,  not  only  ift*  International  education,  but^     all  of 
f^j"*-  higher  education.  "  It  "is  legislation  to.  which  we  are  vfery  much 
^^;>;--.;"att3dhed.  .  ;        \        '  '         .  _ 

j4  ^       Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you^  jentlem'en. 
^=  Senator  PjAJl^  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Meyerson. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Dr,  Gray,  '  . 
Dr;  Gray.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subqornmitteis  I 
^     '  gwi^  honored  to  appear  before^  the  Subcomiriittee  to  address,  the 
:      :issue_of^;the  ifeauthoriaition  of  title^  6  of  the  National  Defense 
^t:-  '^:  : Education  Act.  In  keeping  with  the  "Pope's  visit  to^^Washington,  I 
*^     could  not  hplp  but  )^  reminded  of  the  atory  of  the  State  legislator 
^  \  ^    who  closed  his  argument  against  the  aUocatiori  of  funds  for  fore^ 
^.^j       language  inatr^uction  by  declaring,  *Tf  English  was-gdod  enough  fyr 
^,        Jesus  Chnsi,  it  is  gocW  enough  for  me."     :  _V 
?         ;Tunny,  perhaps,  but  we  at  the -Center  tor  Applied  Linguistics  V 
^^v^^ham^found  a  ^similar  attitude  toward"  language  learning  among 
-     ,   AmericSifir-in  "a^^  of  life.  This  is  exemplified- by  the.  fact  that 

V        oije  of  the  most  persistent _,irerids  In  American  education  is  the 
•      .  decline  of  foreigri  languayge  lerfraing  and  fojreign  area  study. 
:    x  ;    Yet  the,  teaching  and  learning  of  foreign  l&guages  are  perhaps 
more  important  in  the  Uni^' States  today  than  «ver  l^fore.  -Tliis 
leads  us  to  step  ]^%ck  and  examine  the  NDEA  title  6  program  ^d^"^ 
^    ;  ^[  determine  the  most  appropriate  Federal  role  in, meeting  the  needs 
"    and  obligations  of  this  country,      ^ -fi-  . 

I  will  briefly  addr^  three  areas.  Fir^t,  language  training  and 
area  centers,  Ov^r  the  last  20  years,  NDEA  title  6,  .along  with  large 
;        investmpnta  on  thfe  p©rt  of  foundations  and  universities  of  this 
;        country,  have  bgen  responsible  for  the  development  of  considerable 
;        competence  in  ^rea  studies  via  a  netw^k  of  centers.  This  allocs- 
:  "  '      tion  of  reaburces  raises  the  dilemma  of  ensuring  adequate  coverage 
of  the  major  regions  and  languages  of  the  world,  while  recognizing 
^   .     the  importance  of  pr^uuing  specialists  who  are  competent  to  ad- 
dress the  spectrum  of  issues  within  a  specific  country.  Whether 
.         this  competence  is  adeiquate  to  meet  the  demanci  of  today *s  world 
situation  is  a  matter  of  continuing  debate.  ; 

^.Some, people  point  to  recent  United  States  failures  and  embar- 
r^sments  in  international  relations,  saying  that.had  we  better^/ 
/  programs  in  area  studiea,  thise  incidences  eould'-have  bfen  avoided/ 
'v;         What  is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  however,  is  that  too  frequently, 
r/       American  area  studies  personnel  do  not  have  the  language  conipe- 
tenc^.  nfece^aiy  for  them  to  function  4n  a  professional,  dip!9niatic 
or;tommercial  situation. 
In  short,:  we  at  the.  Center  for  Applied  Llnguistici  recommend  - 
■r'  ^  that  sonsidewtipn  bf  given  to  insure^that  graduates  withiadvariced 
degrees  fmn^  area  studies  centers  have  adequate  language  compe- 
tence in  at  leiat  one  of  the- languages  from  ihtir  region  of  special- 
i^tion.  /       .  ^ 

The  second  issue  is  research  and  evnjuation.  There  continues  to 
be.  a  generial  consensus  among  educatora  and  practitioners  as  to  the 
importance  of  research  and  evaluation  in  the  fields  of  language 
■        trainihg  and  .asseasment.  We  are  concirned/that  the'administra- 
:r  -    tiori's  prbpbsed  legislation  does  not  carry  forward  section  602  of 
J,'     NDEA  title  s.  / 
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While  w#  understand  jhat  this  waa  an  oversight,  the  impqrtance 
of  this  section  cannot  be  oyeremphasized.  One  need  only  peruie  the 
Hat  of  completed  research  andHnstructlonal  materials  resulting 
from  NDEA'funSad  projects  to  appreciate  the  crucial  naturi  of  this 
jegislatiya  component  ;  ™ 

In  my  prepared  testimony,  I  address  some  of  the  oufttanding 
Tesearch  issues  confronting  the  field  of  language  teaching,  but  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  addrees  these  in  detail.  In.  terms  of  reiearch  . 
priorities,  there  continuas  to  be  a  critical  need  for:  One,  more 
specific  and  systematic  needs  assesiment  to  describe  patterns  of 
language  use  in  various  settings  across  a  variety  of  tasks;  two, 
indepth  research  projtcta  tp  examine  the  interaction  of  the  good 
language  learner  and  the  effective  language  teaching  program;  and 
thiree,.  effective  evaluatron  models  to  assess  language  learning.  Jn 
short,  the  need  remains  Xo  establiih  a  means  of  assessing  the 
capability  of  language  training  programs  to  insure  their  future 
productivity.  I- will  now  move  on  to  the  final  issue,  which  is  over- 
sight of  NDEA  title  J.  o 

The  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  I^anguage  and  Interna- 
tionai  Studies  is  responsible  to  recommending  ways  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  other  civilisations  to  the  broadest  population  base 
poaaible  and  to  build  these  topics  into  the"  general  cufficula- for. 
itudents.of  all  ages.  .  ™ 

It  seems  logical  that  t^DEA  title  6  should  serve  as  a  legiilative 
tool  to  make  that  charter  a  reality.  However,  the  proposed  plan  to 
incorporate  title  6  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  would  substan- 
-tially  weaken  the  intent "^and  scope  of  this  legislation.  There  are 
leveral  reasons  why  NDEA  should  continue  as  an  independent' 
piece  of  legislation  outside  of  the'Higher  Education  Act.      -  ^ 

There  is  a  general  coniensus  th^at  the  greatest  unmet  need,  in 
termSbOf  foreign  language  study  ^nd  international  education,  pre- 
vails at  the  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  level.  The  proposed 
legislation  intends  to  address  this  need  by  including  section  603, 
which  provides  for  elementary.aiid  secondary  education  .programs. 
The,  problem  arises,  however,  in' that  the  parameters  of  higher 
educatipn  generally  include  neither  kindergarten  through  grade  12 
nor  nonformal  education  programs.  In  additionj  it  seems  unreason- 
able givfen  the  zero-based  budgeting  process  to  require  these  impor- 
tant NDEA  elementary  and  secondary  projects  to  compete  with 
higher  education  projects:  the  former  predictably  will  lose  in  the 
race  for  higher  priority  status.  If  these  projects  are  to  be  trane- 
feired,  a  reasonable  solution  would  be  to  move  them  ur^der  the 
authority  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  It 
should  be  .noted,  however,  that  this  is  the  first  year  that  these" 
programs  have  been  funded. "It  seems  premature  at  this  point  to 
move  them  from  title  VI,  until  there  is  ieedback  from  the  field 
attesting  to  their  worth.  Thus,  t^ere  are  two  forces  at  pray;  the 
growing  recognition  *that  foreign  language  and  international  stud- 
ies are  important  for  studeriti^^t  all  levels,  juxtaposed  with  the 
proposed  legislation^  to  subsume  NDEA  title  VI  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  ^  .  ,  . 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  we  propose  that  the  change  in  legislation  for 
NDEA  will  only  serve  to  confuse  the  issue.  We  strongly  recommend 
lhat  the  legislative  intent  of  this  bill  will  be  preserved,  and  it  will 


IP. 


,j/^bftter  iarvt  the  nation  if  it  ii  kept  within  the  context  of  NDEA 
.v.^'^Titl^  6p  rather  than  amended  to  the  Higher  Education  Act, 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
,    .  [Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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CINTIR  FOR  AffUID  UNgUiSTla  illl  NPrth  mi  Stfiet,  Artington,  Vif|tnii  nm 
9  !7i}f  Uhiuf  0 


DATZi    Oecsbef  li,  1979  ' 

TO;     ienate  iubcDiDlEeg  on  Eduesclsn,  Argi  and  HiaianitieBi  , 
Clsibanifi  Pell  I  Chain&an 

FiOMi    Peter  A.  Eddyj  CenSer  fer  Appllid  LlniuisEleB 

SQSJIC^I  ,The.86ft|s  ef  lerslirt  l«ngu«ie  InatrueElBn  In  the  U.S.A.  tedayi 

/  '  '  A>    How  fdrelgn  language  teaching  In  the  U.S^A.  got  Into  ths 

^  ,      ,  preaenb  grave  atcuatlsfi 

s   B<    What  should  be  done  eg  Ispreve  the  preaenc  aieuatlsn  ^ 
C.    l^y  MDEA  Tltl*       should  aos  be  absorbed  by^  Ehe  Higher  .  * 
tdusaiion  Aft  a?^  che  preseiit  tlae 
,*-^roilotf  up  te^teHElaofiy  ef  Dr.  Tracy  C»  Gray,  Center  for  Applied 
I'iBSuiBtlca^  glyen  bifsre  the  iubeoeilBtee  en  Education^^ ^rta , 
and  Ruaanilies  of  the  C9sd.tta  on  Bisan  Resources ^  U.S,  Benate^ 

A.    Rsv  foreign  language  ceashing  In  the  U.i.A.  ^t  Into  tHe  present  grave v 
■ituatlen*  .  ^    '        -  ■    ,  ^ 

1»  ^the  languaM^ requirtBieriC  problea^    A'large  proportlGn, of  both  aollege  and' 
high  aehool  foreign  language  enrollBent^  in *the  lifiQ'g  »a8  due  to  the 
aidBlenEe  of  college  admisston  and  graduation  requirements^  These 
raquirementa  had  been  established  is  the  late  liiQU  ind  early  1960^s. 
yhen  requlresents  si  all  kinds  o^mt  ^der  fire  on  college  campuses  In  the 
late  1960*8  and  early  1970 'a ^  language  enrollaents  plnpseted,  both  In  high 
school^  and^  In  colleges.^ 

TACTi  19SS,  91%  of  ^erlcan  qolleges  and  imlversitles.had  foreign  language 

rsqulr™nta.    By  197 S,  this  flgura  had  dropped  to  BiZ,    Although  the 
Batter  appears  ro  be  under  discussion  on  many  afispuses^  there  are  no 
qoncreta  signs  chat  a  large  nigaber  of  oolleges  plan  to  reinstate  the 
foreign  language  requirement^  despite  che  aatlons  of  several  preseigious 
univeraities  (s^gi  Harvard^  Berkeley)^ 

V  The  "fore Ignl  language  as  an ^leetlve  syndroae."    Thm  passage  of  the 

^^Natlonal  Defense  Education  Act  gave  the  study  of  foreign  language  a  * 
'sore  prdsinent  place  in  the  secondary  and  post^secondary  curriculum 
than  It  had  previously.    As  che  effect  of  the  KDIA  prlorley  placed  on 
foreign  language  instruction  has  dlsinlshed  in  tlie  1970 's,  the  conception 
of  foreign  language  as  an  eleccive,  (i.e.g  susig  and  arc)  has  become 
predominanc  once  again,    ^ile  mmm  states  have  listed  foreign  langusge 
among  the  basic  skills^  few  have  allocat^id  basic  skill  funds  to  the 
isprovement  of  foreign  language  instrucclon.    As  school  budgets  shrinki 
electlves  are  the  first  courses  to  suffer  either  curtailsent  or 
elimination^    b1I<  coo  frequently ,  language  courses  figure  prominently 
.       asong  those  eurrlnula^  offerings    either  ellnlnated  or  cut  back.  Foreign 
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Ungv  g#  courita  art  doubly  vylnorable  because  langungo  InatfUQElon 
dfesands  s&aII  elii§^^9  If.  studenEg  ar€  to  UiEer  a  fdrelgn  laniuage 
v^hlch  Includes  learning  eo  undersEdnd,  speak,   readi  and  wrlti  It. 
BecaiiH?  of  :.nrrc»ft5lni  elfiSH  size  In  both  aecendary  and  posE-iocendary 
language  geurags,  eleaentary  and  InEornedlate  Qlassga  aft  often 
ifUiEraBlng  ixpi^rlencei^  fqf  Ehi*  pbtf ntlaily'  good  sEudents  because  they  I 
do  not  got  thg  Ci-dncti  for  agElve  comunlcaElpn  pfa^Elce^.    Uppir  lev€l  '  % 
csuraes  a..^  oftyn  ^lislnated  beqauao  studont  reglitratlon  Is  not 
•ufflwlenE  EO  warrant  the  effgrfe.     It  Is  net  surprlylng. Ehat  th^ 
■edlscre  fo'*elgn  language  skllla  of  Aserlean  iecondary  and  eollege/ 
Unlvefstty  gra£i^^l£d3  haa  been  doeusinted  repeatedly  by  studies  of 
,  pst^ntlai  isployera  of  this  ikllL  In  boEh  governaent  and  the  pflvaEe 
astitor.  ^  '  ' 

In  a  r'^cent  RaEi^n  wide  poll,  fewer  than  one  In  ten  ^erlcana  reapsnded 
EhaE  they  had  studied  a  f of elgn  languagi  four  years  of  aore,  the  slnlaum 
aiBounE  of  tiae  Es  t.  ,>ln  bo  have  a  usable  compEenGe  In  that  language. 

¥j  with  Eeaahtng  staff  In  ^SEhef  dlselplines  there  haa  been  a  dramatic 
rile  in  the  per^antage  ot  Benured  teachers  aE  bOEh  secondary  and  post^ 
■e^ondary  levels  over  the  pasE  Eeii  years.    These  Individuals  have  very 
little  IfiCentlve  to  enfage<.ln  professional  develspnent  to  beEBer  Bholf 
■kills  ahd  Ehelr  flRancial  p&sltlnn.     In  addition,  with  dwindling 
■econdary  ichool  inrollBents,  teaghefs  of  foreign  languages  are  Increase- 
Ingly  hired  on  a  part-^tlffle  basis,     Also,  Ceachirs  of  other  subjects 
wiBh  ninor  cencenBfaelons  (soBetlites  no  nofe  than  two  or  three  college 
courses  taken  ten  yedfs  sgs),  ire  pressed  Into  service  as  parE-time 
fsfelgn  language  EeaBhers,  ^' 

In  Indlanap  49%  of  the  FrenEh  teachers  taiight  EhaB  language  full  time 
In; 1972-73=  by  1976-77,  e he  figure  had  drepped  Co  381. 

Tha  "what  jssgd  J^s,  li  eo  mi?"  pfsbleni.    This :  prsblfsi  is  sympEomatlc  of 
^the  under  lyrng  Aider  lean  aBClBude  that  wha^  this  country  has  Eo  offer  4a 
Bo  lupef iof  Bo  the  resE  of  the  world  that  foreigners  had  better  learn 
-our  language  tq  reap  the  benff  lEs  ffom  the  U^.i.  ^  Today i  small  and 
siddie  size  Aseriean  buslpespea,  Increasingly  fsrsed  ts, look  abroad 
f^^&ew  marketing  spporEunit'y ,  ftlll  believe  that  Aa^rlean  products^ 
marketed  In  the  American  way,  using  (he  American  languago,  will  be 
'  Irfestible  t&  poEenBlal  foreign' customers .    Wliile  Ehis  may  have  been 
Ehe  Gsse  ten  years  ago,  evldenee  Is  deeumulAtlng  that  will  prove  this 
to  be> erroneous  tsday.     It  appears  that  in  order  bo  compete  with 
very  attractive  foreign  manufaetured  gosds  and^aervlees,  American 
business  needs  to  marshal  evefy  competlvi  advantage  possible.  ThO 
abilities  to  apeak  a  foreign  language  and  ts  understand ~a  non- 
Aarfican  attitude'  toward  bu3lf\ess  can  bet  very.  Important  advanEages. 
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fh«  mtmt^  af  fsrclgn  llnfuage  tdueacion  in  Cht  UiS-A.  ted&y 

FACT!      Thg  U.§«  DeparnefiE  s£  Connerse,  In  Che  data  bank  of  potenctil  concaeci 
and  dlsCflbuEors  abroad  fsr  ^eflgan  gosds  and  services^  dsea  noe 
llsC  the  langusgea(d)  ef  bualneaa  and  tfanslatlon  sapablllEy  of  Ehesc 


Mm    UhaC  can  be  dons  to  l^rbve  che  pcasenC  liCuaElon?  ^ 

the  Ffealdene's  Coomisaion  on  Ferglgn  Language  and  iDttrnatlenal  ieudlea 
irill  laaue  lEi  final  report  vithln  a,  ssnth^     It  will  cpntaln  aany  specific 
TeEaBBendailsns  for  sErengthenlag  fsrglgn  language  study  in  the  United 
italeap  of  yhigh  the  most  4Bpo^tast  are  likely  ee  be  the  followlngi 

1.    Xagcptlvs  FrograiQ,    The  intent  of  aueh  a  grant  prograu  would  be  to  help 
support  aaaller  elasa  slies  In  elei&entary  and  Intersedlate  language 
Ifiatfu^tibn  and  Insure  the  exlattn^e  of  mots  advancid  slaiSei  In 
both  secondary  and  college  goursta^    The  idea  ^uld  he  te  t^V.^  a  "capitation 
«aat*^  of  aa  SBOunt  to  be  determined  for  each'  student  enrolled  in  a  given 
iourH  at  a  given  level,    The  grant  amount  would  -vary  according  to 
eduestisnal  level,  the  language  Involved^  and  how  advanced  the  language 
edursQ  Is-  ^ 

In^tervlce  Training  for  Language  Teaehefs.    A  progran  of  institutes  for 
teachers  of  foreign  lAngi^ges  at  the  secondary  level  and  a  parallel  one 
for  thoaa  at  the  college/ynlve ratty  level  is  needed  In  order  to  revitfiliie 
Ebe  teaching  eore^    These  Ins^ituCes  would  be  sodeled  on  the  ejE^rfiaely 
■uccilaiftil  ones  of  the  HDEA  ersi  and  would  attempt  to  profit  frofi  - 
the  strengths  of  the  HDEA  experience^  while  avoiding  the .pitfalls.  On^ 
of  the  Boat  valuable  aapgcts  of  such  a  program  would  be  the  opportunity 
fsT  aoae  teachers  to; attend  institutes  abroad,  which  would  enable  them 
to  beeoae  acquainted  (or  re^acquainted)  with  the  culture  of  the  country 
lAiose  language  they  are  teachings    itudles  of  foreign  language  teacher 
ef fectlveneas  repeatedly  underline  the  importance  of  eicperl^nce  abroad  ^ 
for  effective  foreign  language  teaching.    This  kind  of  exptri^ncep  in 
addition  to  polishing  up  foreijpi  language  conpettnce  enablgs  eeachers  to 
up-date  their  knowledge  of  the  foreign  culture. 

3^    lUtlonal  Research  Program  In  Foreign  Languages ^     Such  a  research  progfam^ 
wDuld  gather  more  comprehenBlve  data  than  presently  available  oh  L)  how 
■any  people  are  studying  which  ianguages,  2)  where »  and  3)  level  of  conpe^  -■ 
£ence^    An  Impofeant  part  of  this  effort  rnuld  be  the  development  of 
profieficy  tests  for  a  number  of  languages,    iuch^  tests  were  developed 
for  the  "eoHnonly  taught  languages"  In  chelate  1950 'a  and  early  1960 's, 
and  ^ve  reached  near  total  obsolescence',  nst  having  been  updated  in 
^  the  IneeflfBi    For  exas^lei  there  is  currently  no  standardized  c^'st 
©f  rrcnch'  listening,  readings  and  writings  (to  say  nothing  of  speaking) 
that  wduld  be  appropriate  for  use  In  French  langi^age  claasei  at  the 
«nd  of  the  second  year  of  high  school. 


So; 
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pigs""*       ^^'«*8«  lunguflge  tducaUen"  la  the  U.S.A.  tsday 

4*    Ferelgn  Uniuflie  lefulreBtnt,    There  should  be  a  natlenal  eff«^..  . 

t^lloh^L"  n^M  ^""^  Unguflga  (by  eenerast.  a  rooont  notional 

tMUiar  with,  any  language  dther^than  ingUsh.)    If  a  significant  • 

/ 

^*    hr{jrSJ^T^*-  *  ^f^**^"*  Language  L^odgrshlp  Mro,    in  ardor  to  htln^ 

i'~;:f:.ir.7;,:::t;:r  rt  ::.ir;:::,r'::;;,::!.:"^"- 

to  tho  supervision  sf  fertlgn  Ungu^g^  B^tttrs  h«v^  hetn  "IlLtH"  by^ 
-        SKlJh  WtlM.  apong  thai,  being  blllngu.1  .dueat  a.,    '  ^  . 

eubl^'t  ^Su'ii'^^f-^'^"^^  4rt..  ,nd  other  un^.Ut.d  ' 

net  iSoortanr  ifil    •^^^  ^oe  te  s.y  that  those  sthor  aro«  are 

-  iMst  ane  lHi;  tl  dopartnione  should  hsve  st 

for^.r?  r  ^^"^  ^^^^^  rtsRonslbllity  U  to  stlmuloto 

FinsUy    local  sghoel  districts  should  bo  encoufiiged  ti5  rolnstltute 
foFolgn  langaugo  eurrleuluB  cosrtlnatorg.  roinstitute 
/I 

'■    M«S^tK"'  "  .hould  ^  Hlgh„  Mu««o„  A«  .6  the 

JL'?"'^""'  NDEA  TleU  VI  Inta  th.  HEA  muld  b.  preMlure  «  thl.  ti« 


tSt  sur  Lfi'??  -.eondary  levels.    It  see^  e^iL 

^ah  ?S  oif*  M  ""^"^i  ^^'^  '"^^  "  Inoluded  within  ah  act 
whleh  is  primarily  dlreetod  toward  hlghor  sdueation  flctivltlos. 
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-  Senator  Pell.  Thank^you  very  much.  Dr.  Gray.  Your  story  about 
the  State  legislator  reminds  me,  if  Senator  Stafford  will  forgive  me, 
of  one  of  his  predece^iors  who  was  the  delegate  to  the  General 
A^embly  for  the  tJnited  States  when  we  set  up  Israel,  and  there 
was  a  tremendous  quarrel  going  on  between  the  Palestinians,  the 
Arab  countriei,  and  Israel,  He  wrung  his  hands,  and  he  said,  "Why^ 
can*t  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  settle  their  problemi  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit?"  There  was  very  much  the  same  thought  there. 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  points  that  you  all  make,  and 
Dr.  Meyerson  underlined.  I  think  that  we  as  Americans  are  abso- 
lutely myopic  when  it  comes  to  fpreign  languages.  We  are  almoit 
Bolipsists.  We  think  only  we  exist,  and  we  go  abroad,  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  somebbdy  speaks  English,  ahd^we, think  they  are 
stupid  if  they  do  not  speak  it.  When  a  foreigner  cornea  here,  we 
think  he  is  stupid  if  he  cannot  speak  English,  but  we  do  not 
recognize  that  we  are  the  same  way  when  we  travel  all  over » the 

world.  _         ft        -  ' 

And  I  think  we  have  gone  in  reverse  in  the  last  20,  30  years  m 
this  regard.  I  notice  in  the  Foreign  Service  now  there  used,  to  be  a . 
requirement  th^f  you  know  a  foreign  language  to  get  into  it.  That 
is  being  wiped  but.  And  I  would  wager  that  there  'is  a  smaller 
percentage  of  people  who  can  s^ak  a  foreign  language  properly— I 
am  not  talking  about  these  half-hearted  little  courses  that  many 
high  schools  have,  where  they  say  you  know  French  after  2  years, 
and  yet  you  would  be  lost  if  you  were  left  in  Paris  for  a  couple  of 
days--^but  that  the  actual  knowledge  of  foreign  ianguages  would  be 
less,  I  would  think,  In  bur  country  today  than  it  was  20  or  30  years 
ago.  ,  ^  . 

Would  you  agree  with  that,  or  do  you  think  I  am  overly  pessimis- 
tic? ' 

'  Dr.  Meyerson.  Mr.  Chairman^  upforlunately,  you  are  not,  I  can 
use  a  few  illustrations.  Our  own  Foreign  Service  had  to  stop  requir- 
ing foreign  language  capability  for  entry' into  the  Foreign  Service, 
because  it  was  not  getting  sufficient  applicants  who  knew  another 
tongue.  This  is  one  example.  , 

I  might  also  point  out,  by*  the  way,  since  I  mention  the  Foreign 
Servicet  that  the  largest  single  employer  of  those  with  an  interna- 
tional background  and  a  foreign  language  background"  is  the  U.S. 
Government.^  ^  .  "  . 

^  Without  question,:  there  has;  been^  a  very  signincant  decline  in 
those  who  can  use  foreign  languages. 

Senator  Pell.  And  I  think  we  have  also  seen  since  World  War  II 
a  gradual  sort  of  increase  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  I  guess,  because 
more  and  more  countries  as  they  acquire  statehood  take  pride  in 
their  native  language,  and  so  some  of  the  comniori  languages, 
whether  it  was  pidgin  English,  whether  it  was  French,  'whether  it 
was  English,,  have  gone  in  reverse.  For  example,  in  India,  where 
English  was  almost  a  common  language,  now  they  are  trying  to 
make  Urdu  the  common  language;  or  in  the  Philippines,  where  you 
had  either  English  or  Spanish  Bfi  a  pretty  common  language,^.they 
vhave  gone  back  to  Tagaldg.  And  even  in  Ireland,  they  like  to  go 
back  to  Gaelic. 

So  I  wouk  hink  that  we  have  not  only  a  national  problem,  but  a 
world  probleitu  a 
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[ht  Commission  on  Foreign  Languafes  that  you  mentioned  re- 
sulted from  a  hearing  that  I  wap,  cochairing  at  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, and  I  thmk  that  Commission  will'  do  excellent  work 
indeed^  ,  ' 

Do  yb^u  have  any  specific  thoughts  as  to  how  we  can  change  the 
public  mind  in  this  regar^?  For  instance,  in  your  field  Dr  Meyer- 
son,  as  Pffsident  of  the  university,  wl^en  you  got  your  degree, as  a 
doctor^  I  think  you  had  to  know  two  foreign  languages— or  maybe  I 
am  older  thhn  you  are.  I  did  not  get  the  doctorate,  but  my  contem- 
poraries used  to  have  to  know  two  foreign  languages  to  get  it  I  do 
not  think  that^  is  the  case  anymore.  What'  would  it  be  at  the 
.  University  of  Pennsylvania??  , 
^.  Dr.  MbyersonX  Well,  we  preserve  language  requirements  more 
than  other  institutions,  but  even  more,  we  take  a  very  special  pride 
in  what  we  do  in  l^nguaiea  from  parts  of  the  world  that  are  not 
normally  common  to,  our  discourae. 

For  example,  under^ title  6,  we  have  been  able  to  turn  our  Middle 
liast  Center,  our  South  Asia  Regional  Studies  Center,  into  two 
extraordinaty  organizaljons,  noj^only  for  the  teaohrng  6f  languages 
ana  of  cultures,  but  Tor  serious  reBearch  on  these  areas.  = 

We  naye,  for  example,  in  our  Middle  East  Center  ovec  1000 
undergraduates  in  our  courses  and  over  400 'graduate  students  I 
mentioned  Farsi  before.  We  have  14  professors  dealing  with- various 
aspects  of  Iran..  ; 

In  the  case  of  South  Asia,  we  have  92  courses  available  and 
people  who  come  out  of  16  different  disciplines.- The  costs  of  this  ' 
are  immense.  What  the  ,Pederal  Qovernment  haa'^be6n  able  to 
provide  us  has  enabled  these  two  centers  and  our  work  on- the  Far 
hmt  to  nourish,  even  though  Fedefal  funds  make  up  a  minoritv 
portion  of  our  expenditures  in  these  areas."  In  fact,  with"  that  seed 
money  _rrom  the  Federal  Government,  we  have  been  able  to  raise 
funds  from  corporations,  from  individuals,  and  from  foundations 

benator  Pell.  But  that  is  not  the  answer  to-  my  question  Mv  ' 
question  was,  to  obtain  your  Ph.  D.  in.  let  us  say.  English  or  In  ' 
mathematics,  you  used  to  have,  to  know  two  foreign  languages  "as 
well,  as  part  of  the  requirements.  Is  tHat  still  the  case,  or, how 
many  foreign  languages  do  you  have  to  have  to  get  your  Ph  D  in 
Enghsh,  for  example?      '  ;  " 

Dr.  Meverson.  Well,  typlfcally,  you  need  to  know  one  foreign 
language  very,  very  well,  rather  than  the  two  of  an  earlier  tlnie 
but  this  depends  on  the  specific  thesis  topic  that  you  take  If  vou 
are  a  graduate  student  concerned  with,  let  .'us  say.  the  relations 
between  Fr^jich  and  German  literature,  you^  obviously  would  have 
to  know  both  those  languages.  But  the  typical  pattern  today  is  one 
foreign  language  m  depth  rather  than  the  two  that  you  described 
of  an  earlier  time. 
Senator  Pell.  Which  was  required 
Dr.  Meyerson.  Yes.  •       .  - 

Senator  pEiiL.  And  when  you,  Dr.  Gray,  got  your  doctorate,  what 
we^B  the  foreign  language  requirements  there?   ■  ' 

Dr.  Gray.  I  received  my  dofctorate  at  Stanford,  and  there  was 
only  one/language  requirement,  r'think  that  you  will  see,  however 
IS  that  many  universities  across  the  country  are  gradually  return- 
ing to  this  requirement.  Harvard  is  on|  such  university.  The  fact 
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retnains,  however  that  there  is  still  a  general  decline  in  foreign 
language  teachini  acrois  the  country. 

Snator  Pell.  To  my  nsind,  nobody  yhould  have  a  university 
degree  at  all,  an  A.B,*  without  one  language^  and  a  graduate  degree 
without  two.  ' 

M^.  Owens.  If  I  may  say,  I  do  not  think  that  other  ualversities  are 
so  qiick  to  join  Harvard  on  the  bandwagoni  and  I  do^elieve  that 
what'^Dr.  Gray  referred  to  was  a  move  to  introduce  la^g'iage  re- 
quirements again  at  the  undergraduate  level.  More  typicajly,  at 
the  graduate  level,  there  is  a  requirement  for  only  one  language. 
But  virtually  no  requirement  exists  any  longur  at  the  undergrade 
uate  level  within  any  of  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

What  this  does— and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  a 
percolate-up  effect  or  a  trickle-down  effect— is  to  affect  all  levels  of 
language  study.  ,The  President's  Commission  will  have,  perhaps, 
the  best  new  data  on  the  whole  area  of  language  training  and 
methodologies  useful  in  teaching  languages. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  starting  language  training  early 
enough.  There  was  a  program  some  number  of  years  ago,  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Government,  entitled  'Toreign  Languages  in  the 
Elementary  Schools."  There  was  never  any  thorough  review  of  the 
success  of  that  program,  and  unfortunatelyi  it  has  simply  been 
allowed  to  expire  without  any  analysis  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
effeqitve  or  useful. 

The  President's  Commission  also  hafl  nirted  with  the  idea  of 
recommending  colleges  and  universities  to  require  languageSi  and  I 
believe  the  Commission  will  make,  such  a  reconimendatron  despite 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  impose-either  as  an  entry  or  an 
exit  requirement  with  so  little  prior  preparation  for  most  students 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  yuu, 
„   Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.         /'  . 

Talking  about  languages  causes  me  to  comments  being  a  Ver- 
monter,  that  apparently,  three  are  necessary  if  you  go  fron  my 
part  of  the  country  into  French-speaking  Canada,  because  1  savv  a 
sign  up  there  recently  where  French  is  the  basic  language,  which 
said,  "English  spoken;  American  understood." 

I  will  comment  further  that  in  the  rield  of  international  educa- 
tion, particularly  lately  in  Mideast  politics  and  the  representatives 
of  Mideast  nations;  there  can  be  no  more  concentrated  an  educa' 
tional  experience  for  a  Member  of  the  American  Congress  than  to 
attend  one  of  the  spring  or  fall  meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Unions  an  organization  which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  late 
last  century,  to  which  tHe  United  States  has  belonged  through 
most  of  ltd  existence,  and  to  which  we  send  delegations  twice  a 
year.  We  were  just  in  Caracas,  Venemiela,  at  one  of  the  itieetings, 
and  now  about  RO  nations  attend.  This  Senator  served  on  the 
brafting  Commtttee  for  a  Mideast  Resolution,  with  representatives 
of  all  of  the  nations  there  involved,  I  have  had  this  experience  now 
for  at  least  4  years/twjce  a  yeari  and  it  certaiftly  is  a  concentrated 
dose  of  education  ia.Mideast  politics.  And  once,  again,  the  fact  that 
we  Americans  share  with  the  Russians  the_  fact  that  neither  of  us 
seem  to  speak  foreign  languages  well,  the  Russians  even  lessvthan 
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we,  I  think,  but  the  rest  of  the  participante  usually  speak  fluent 
4*rench  a^nd  some  English,  and  often  one  or  two  other  languages 
that  are  beyond  our  expertise. 

So  I  would  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that  if  they  want  a 
quick  education  m  mtemational  affairs  and  how  the  rest  of  the 
world  looks  at  us,  that  they  attend  meetinp  of  the  Intarparliamen- 
tary  Union.  - 

'  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  of  about  three  pages  that  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point 
[The  atatement  referred  to  follows:] 
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Stktefient  for  Senator  Statfordi 

On  merglng"^^^  Into  mA 

Mr,  ^alrrtan,  thq  proposal  to  rmvm  thu  NDEA 
forolgri  language  and  area  study  prograJsi  into  the 
Higher  Muaatlon  Act  is  potentially  ^ery  important* 
DDlng  this  eould        very  positive.     However,  wa  need 
to  be  sure,  when  wa  wgvm  an  established  prograraj  that 
we  do 'It  In  the  right  way  and  that  we  do  not  jeopardize^ 
ow^  currently  v©^  beneflolal  programs* 

This  Comniltt©©  tradltlohally  has  aaiUi^£.(1  that  the 
International /dii^ension  of  hl^er  ©duoa.tion  will  b© 
aovared  In  ND^« 

Ihat  arrangement  mlsseg  the  eantral  point  that 
the  International  dlniension  la  integral  to  all  of 
higher  education  and  the  very  mission  of  the  university, 
crois-outtlng  many  of  the  conGerns  of  the  Higher-  Education 
Aet#     In^ the  world  of  the  universities,  the  Internjitlonai 
perspeetlTo  Is  not  a  thing  apart|     and  it  shpuld  fall 
within  Diir  overall  assessment  of  the  needs  of  higher 
edueatlpn. 
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Some  raetors  to  eonalder  are  these i  Our 
universities  are  now  facing  growing  flnanelal  dlffleultl© 
whleh  are  oauslng  them  to  out  back  programs  and  "be  nere  ' 
Inward-looking.     At  the  same  tlnie,  the  dollar  :7alUL  of 
Pederal  support  for  the  international  dimension  of 
hlghar  eduoatlon  has  been  deolinlng  for  many  yeara,^ 

YJhmt  is  basloally  wrong  with  these  devalopmenta 
is  that  our  entire  eduoatlonal  sjfctem  needs  to  keep  paoa 
with  this  eountry's  changing  relationship  to  ^the  rest  of 
the  world,     and  it  is  lagging 'behind.      We  need  to  do 
muoh  better,     ©cpansion  of  the  internatloiTial  dimension 
is  in  both  our 'Universities '  intertst  and  ©wr.  national 
interest  * 

We  have  not  done  enough  for  the  International 
dimension  In  the^eontext  of  OTEA.     ^r  support  for  the 
foreign  language  and  area  study  programs  and  for  Amea^ioan 
learning  about  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  -. 
strengthened  slgnlf ioantly. 

NDEA  was  a  product  6f  the  Sputnik  mentalltyj 
eonoelved  in  an  atmosphere  of  emergency*    We  have  gotten 
used  to  Its  and  it  has  survived,  and  there  is. something 
to  be  said  for  that.     If  we  do  move  its  programs  into 
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tl)B  Hlgh«p  Iduoatlon  Act,    thmy  must  bs  seen  as 
■easential  and  sa  eontrlbutlng  to  the  overall  strength 
of  the  Higher  BdUGation  Act.      They  rmst  also  b©  ' 
strengthened.     0^her#ise  there  Is  no  point  to  the 
exercise  1  and  we  ml^t  aa'  well  leave  not-qult©*well^ 
enou^  alone* 

'  I  hope,  ow  wltneises  will  Goment  on  the 
overall  wladom  of  this  proposal* 
Senator  Pell.  WithQut  objection. 

S^inator  Stafford.  And  I  will  eKcerpt  from  that  a  question  I  will 
direct  at  the  panel.  ^  ^ 

The  proposal  to  move  the  NDEA  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  programs  into  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  potentially  very 
.  important,  and  doing  this  could  be  very  positive. 

Howaveis  we  ne^»to  be  sure  when  we  move  an  astablishad 
program  that  we  do  it  the  right  way  and  do  not  jebpardiEe  our 
,  currently  very  beneficial  program:  _  ' 
/     NDEA. was  the  product  of  the  Sputnik  mentally  conceived  in_an__ 
^^tmWephere  of ^  emergency.  We  have  gotten  used  to  iti  it  has  sur- 
vived* and  there  is  something  to  M  said^r  that.  If  we  do  movents 
programs  into  the  Higher  Euucation  -^t,  they  must  be  seen  as 
essential  and  as' contributing  to  the  overall  strength  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  They  also  must  be  strengthened.  Otherwise,  there  is 
no  point  to  th«i  exercisei  and  we  might  as  well  leave  not  quite  wel] 
.  enpugh  alone. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  our  panel  would  care  to  comment  on  what 
have  Just  said? 

.   Ms,  Owens,  I  suspect  that  two  of  us  would,  and  I  may  Bfe  pre- 
sumptuous f  nd  go  first.  ^  ^ 

I  beiieve,  Senator  Staffordrthat  my  full  statement  addresses  that 
.  question  in  considerable  detail.  The  higher  education  communityj 
having  given  this  matter  much  thought,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
"  that,  done  properly,  as  you  ^tnt  out,  this  is  perhaps  an  cK^casion 
for  an  open  monaent  in  rethinking  the  national  commitment  to  - 
in terriatibnal  education. 

We  feel  that  since,  as  I  indicated/hlgher  education  is  fupdamen- 
tally  international  at  the  heart,  that  to  have  a  Higher  Education 
Act  without  an  international  component  is  something  of  an  omis- 
sion. The  NDEA  title  VI  law  Itself,  although  it  had  an  initial, 
limited  focus  on  quickly  preparin|  this  Nation  with  a  cadre  of 
specialists  and  experts  on  other  nations  of  the  world,  so  that  future  ^ 
Sputniks  would  be  avoided,  has  been  adapted  over  time  so  that*it  / 
how  has  a  fairly  fl'j^ible  mandate.  Particularly  in  the  Higher  Eduy 
cation  Amftidments  of  1&76,  NDEA  VI'  was  expanded  ^to  include 
attention  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  to  midia  activl-  ^ 
tieSi  and  most  especially  on  teacher  training  and  thaterials  prepa- 
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ration,  to  get  at  that  dimeniion  of  international  education  which 
the  Chairman  acknowledged  is  necessary  in  his  aarlier  question— 
the  whole  level  of  public  awareness. 

So  the  title  VI  law  has  improved  its  range  of  functions  over  time, 
but  there  has  been  no  rethinking  and  no  recommitment^  and  no 
attempt  to /match  national  needs  in  a  eontempprary  sense  with  a 
vision  of  what  Anierica  will  need  for  the  future  with  what  kinds  of 
skills  its  students  will  need.  Such  thinking  must  incorporate  not 
jdst  t^oie  who  have  traditionally  come  through  the  language  and 
area  studies  centers^  but- future  businesimen  and  woman,  journal- 
ists, other  professionals^  as  well  as  the  average  American  citi^enj 
who  must  be  able  to  support  responsibly  or  challenge  the  policiti  of 
its  leaders  in  the  international  arena. 

Senator  Stafford,  Thank  you  very  much, 

Dr,  MEYRRSC5M,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  support  Becky 
Dwens'  comments,  and  add  a  footnote  to  them.  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  Senator  Stafford  s  concern,  and  I  think  Becky  Owens  is 
as  welL  She  was  mentioning  thp  importance  of  getting  the  Ameri- 
can people  very  early  in  life*exposed  to  foreign  language  study* 
long  before  they  reach  college  or  university  age. 

If  this  were  some  years  ago,  I  might  have  some  concerns  about 
having  an. jnternational  education  provision  in  a  Higher  Education 
Act,  because  I  think  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  we  were 
disassociating  ourselves  from  the  concerns  of  the  very  young,  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school  children,  A  great  change  has 
taken  place,  Increasiiiglyj  the  universities  of  the  country  are  con= 
cerned  with  the  learning  process  froni  birth  on.  The  Aspen  Instt= 
tute,  for  example,  is  starting  a  major  project  currently  on  the  rirst 
20  years  of  life. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  setting,  with  this  new  sensitivity  that  univer- 
sities and  colleges  have  to  learning  for- the  very  young,  atid  for 
older  cltizenr'as  well,  that  universities  and  colleges  are  in  a  par- 
ticularly good  positioa  to  play  the  role  we  are  discussing. 

Dr.  Gray.  If  I  might  make  a  comment,  I  sense  that  I  represent 
the  opposition  here.  In  all  due  respect.  Senator  Stafford,  the  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics  feels  that  moving  the  NDEA  title  6  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Higher  .Educatrbn  Act  will  in  fact  prevent  just 
what  Dr,  Meyerson  was  referring  to,  the  development  of  language 
programs  for  elementary  and  secondary  schoor children. 

The  resea.  tends  to  indicate  that  children  up  to  the  age  of  12 
are  really  at  the  beit  time  of  their  lives  to  learn  a  second  language. 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  you  wait  until  they  enter  college  to  introduce 
a  second  language,  what  you  are  really  doing  is  minimizing  the 
poisibiKty  of  learning  to  speak  a  second  language.  By  putting  the 
NDEA  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  you  are  going  to  force  the 
proponents  of  elementary  and  secondary  language  programs  to 
compete  with  higher  education  programs  which  have  a  much 
higher  priority  under  the  Higher  Education  Act, ' 

Senator  STAFroRn,  Thank  you  for  giving  us  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  ' 

Ms.  Owens.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  subcommittee's  time  fur- 
ther, but  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to .  respohd  to  that  one  point, 
without  getting  into  an  extended,  debate.  As  I  Indicated  in  my 
statement,  the  higher  education  conamunity  feels  that  H.R,  5U)2  is 


a  great  ImprovemenC  over  the  administration -bill.  Both  of  them 
have  the  common  feature  of  moving  this  title  into  the  Higher 
;  Education  "Act,  but  one  new  additive  to  H/R.  5192  Is  a  clause  that 
would  speclncally  addre^  the  need  for  elementary  and,  secondary 
language  teaching.  That  is  new,  and  necessary.  As  I  say,  we  prefer 
by  far  the  Improvcid  version,*  H.R.  6192,  and  do  not  feel  that  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  activities  would  be  excluded  from  consider- 
iatlon  any  more  or  any  less  than  they  have  been  under  the  NDEA 
title  VI  rubric. 

We  would  also  be  very  supportive  of  an  effort  to  see  parallel 
legislation  introduced  under  the  Kementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  Act,  as  soon  4s  possible,  to  ensure  that  theie  needs  ate  ad- 
"  dregsed  more  directly. 

Dr.  MEYBRiON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  very  much  to  make  a 
,  claim  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which 
I  believe  they  will  support.  If  the  Higher  Education  Act  includes 
this  international  provision,  we  believe  that  we  will  be  cpmr^ittlng 
ourselves  in  the  universities  to  the  need  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  training  aa  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Schweiker? 

Senator  Schweiker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Meyerson,  you  made  a  statement  in  your  opening  remarks 
about  posaibly  a  one-third  drop  in  language  studies  In  colleges  and 
universities.  I  wondered  if  you  have  some  Insight  as  to  what  Ir 
causing  that  =  ,  ^ 

Dr.  MEYEpON,  The  decline  took  place  over  a  decade,  and  I  think 
this  was  a  fallout  of  the  problems  of  the  sixties^  the  late  sixties. 
There  were  fewer  and  fewer  requirements  being  made  of  students. 
Apd  indeed,  I  used  to  joke  that  all  you  had  to  do  to  get  a  degree 
was  to  get  your  trading  stamps  for  various  elective  courses,  put 
them  in  a  book  and^  when  y^u  had  sufficient  trading  stamps  get 
your  degree.  It  was  in  that  setting  of  reduced  requirements  which 
Senator  Eell  was  referring  to  as  well,  that  ws  mpved  away  from 
having^  language  requirement. 

There  *is  a  slow  move  back  toward  required  courses,  but  It  Is  a 
clear  move.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  Influential  in  these 
matters  are  pushing  as  hard  as  we  can  against  the  past  trend  of  no 
requirements.    ^  =:  . 

But  to  some-degree,  this  has  alsabeen  a  financial  problem.  It  has 
been  a  financial  problem  to  teach  languages  properly  outside  of  a 
handful  of  the  most  common  ones.  It  is  difficult,  for  example^  to 
provide  instruction  in  Chinese  tbday  at  many  of  our  Institutions, 
and^yet  for  so  many  reasons,  the  study  of  It  is  vital  to  the  national 
interests  of  America. 

Senator  Schweiker,  Dr,  Meyerson,  how  ,many  students  at  the 
Penn  Area.  Center  and  what  subjects  are  covered,  In  the  center*s 
programs? 

Dr.  '^iYE^QN._For_example,  I  commented  briefiy  about  our 
Middle  East  Center,  where  we  have  over  1,000  undergraduates 
Involved,  over  400  graduate  students.  And  Incidentally,  we  teach 
AYell  over  50  languages  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  can  keep  doing  this.  We  are  very  proud  that  we. 
balance  a  budget  of  $400  million  a  year,  but  we  balance  that 
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budget  by  being  tighter  and  tighter  each  year  in  what  we  can 
cover,  And  many  people  a^e  looking  longingly  at  the  funds  that  are 
going  into  the  lesyer  kn^wn  languages  of  th^  world,  even  though 
these  are  languages  that  are  vital  for  America  amd-all  the  cbnti- 
.nenta  of  this  globe.  * 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  kind  of  a  problem  Ho  we  have  in  terms 
of  the  international  languages  that  are  available  at  the  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  level?  In  y  lot  of  cases*  particularly  internie- 
diate  schools,  it  seems  to  boil  down  to  Fre.nch  and  Spanish,  v^ith 
more  options  as  you  get  higher  up  in  the  senior  years  of  school.  My 
question  to  you  is,  is  there  any  trend  the  other  way?  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions  about  what  we  might  do  here  to  broaden  that  base 
a  little  bit— and  I  realize,  it  is  expensive  and  cost  is  a  factor  too. 

Dr.  Gray.  If  I  might  address  that  question,  we  analyzed  the  data 
from  the  Michig&n  survey  which  sought  to  determine  /.mericans' 
attitudes  toward  and  their  experiences  with  foreign  language  stud- 
ies. The  results  of  that  study  indicate  that  in  fact,  the  trend  of 
declining  foreign  language  studies  continues  and  that  Spanish  and 
French  are  the  two  languages  that  are  most  often  spoken.  There  iSi 
nhowever,  a  slow  incre^e  of  studen  s  who  are  ^becoming  intf  rested 
in  Chinese  and  in  other  less  commonly  tLught  languages.  How  you 
go  about  encouraging  students  to  study  these  languages  is  part  of 
the  problem  facing  universities  today. 

Ms.  Owens,  If  I  might  make  one  additional  comment,  I  think 
"tliere  are  some  stunning  exceptions  to  that.  There  are"  very  valid 
reasons  for  the  United  States  to  conctritrate  on  French,  as  Senator 
Stafford  knows,  living=  in  the  northfastern  prirt-  bf  the  United 
States,  and  on  Spanish,  We  ar^:  the  fifth  largest  Spanish-speaking 
country  in  the  world.  Our  population  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
is  growing  constantly,  ard.may  be  the  largest  minority  in  this 
country  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

We  are  also  still  a  nation  of  immigrants,  pn^  in  five  new  Amerl- 
i  cans  is  ^n  immigrant. 

The  point  that  I  was  about  to  make  is  that,  as  you  yourself  are 
perhaps  famiLiar,  being  the  author  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Act*  the  ethnic  communities  do  have  an  influence  on  what  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  there  are  some  stunning  exceptiorts  to 
the  teaching,  of  simply  French  and  Spanish  in  the  elementary 
schools*  junior  high  schools,  and  high  schools, 

I  read  just  recently  that  there  are  I  think  seven  programs  in  the 
junipr  high  schools  for  Russian  language  study  in  the  Columbus 
area,  precisely  because  of  the  Slavic  population  in  that  region. 

Thank  you.  .  ,  / 

Dr.  Meyerson,.  Senator  Schweiker,  on 'your  questionj  and  having 
just  come  from  meeting  with  the  Pope  as  you  have--^--^ 
^    Senator  ScHWEiKER.  And  he  speaks  10  or  11  languages,  which  is 
very  impressive  to  me.  ^ 

Dr.  Meyerson.  Exactly,  And  some  of  us  will  be  with  him  at  a 
cm  vocation  at  Catholic  University  here  on  Sunday  moi  uing.  I  have 
no  idea  what  he  means  to  say*  but  I  think  he  is  a  living  example  to 
the  world  of  how  significant  it  is  for  anyone  in  any  kind  of  leader- 
ship position  to  know  tongues  besides  one's  native  tongue, 

Senntor  ScHWEiKER.  A  very  good  point.  . 

Thank  you,  Mr/Ghairman. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Schwaiker, 
Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Jav:ts.  Dr,  Meyerson*  I  of  course  know  you  very  well 
and  have  great  respect  for  your  opinion,  ai  I  have  for  the  other 

witnesses. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  be  that  this  field  fails  an  adequate 
tieM  i  with  the  private  iector.  American  exports  now,  I  think,  are 
oming  to  close  to  $100  bilUon  a  year.  And  we  have  a  tremendoui 
communication  with  fortMgn  nations  in  addition  to  our  relationshipf 
diplomatically.  « 

Nuvv  a  question.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Export  Expansion  Council 
Just  appointed  by  the  President,  headed  by  Reg  Jones-^— 

Dr.  Meyerson.  One  f^'our  alumni. 

SenatQf  Javits,  Very  good.  Why  isn*t  that  council  seized  with  the 
problem  that  you  have  just  outlined,  because  It  Is  as  essential 
them  as  the  financing  mechanism  or  any  other  facilitation  for 
mtt*rnutional  trade. 

Now,  do  you  know  of  any  relationship  between  business  as  such, 
international  business,  and  the  study  of  language? 

Dr.  Mfc:YKRsoN.  Well,  let  me  use  an  anecdote.  I  serve  on  the  board 
ui  a  LMjrporanon.  Senator^  that  in  these  days  of  reverse  purchasing, 
has  been  bought  by  a  French  company.  The  boara  of  directors 
t'unsists  of  half  Americans,  half  Frenchmen.  The  Frenchman  all 
Hpeak  Kriglinh  as  well  as  French;  by  and  .large,  the  =  Americans  do 
n<Jl 

!i  would  be  very  appropriate  for  the  American  membefs  of  that 
hoard,  as  representatives  of  that  companyj  to  learn  the  tongue  of 
th^  fn  m  that  has  purchased  this  corporation.  And  I  think  there  is 
.1  ^rtjvving  sense  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  businjesses  that  this 
must  be  the  case.  That  sense  is  also  beginning  to  pervade  us; in 

For  example,  in  our  Wharton  School  of  Business,  we  find  more 
and  more  students  taking  joint  programs  betwefn  international 
relations,  including  language  study,  and  a  businesi  degree.  And  we 
begin  to  find  this  pattern  in  a  great  many  other  prbfessionai  and 
applied  fields,  as  well.  There  should  be  no  sense  that  in  the  unlver-' 
sit V  and  collegiate  world,  we  art  talking  only  about  the  most 
profound  Hcholarship  or  esoteric  directions.  We  are  talking  about 
trying  to  yet  students  who  are  going  to  be  working  in  an  interde= 
peridf»nt  world  conversant  with  that  world,  both  H  general,  terms, 
but  also  in  language  capabilities.  But  we  need  far,  far  more  of  what 
vou  are  suKKt*sting,  Senator  Javits. 

8t  Ml  a  tor  Javits.  Can  any  of  the  witnesses  give  us  any  suggestions 
how  wv  could  crank  something  into  the  law  which  would  enable  us 
to  niake  this  tie-in?  Let  me  give  you  an  analogy.      -    "  * 

We  have  a  joint  work-study  program  for  unemployed  youth, 
which  ties  in  business  and  the  educational  institution,  and  you 
mi^ht  do  something  like  that  here,  if  you  could  suggest  something  > 
that  wo  could  write  into  the  law, 

Ms  OwKNs  What  1  had  in  mind  was  sor^;ethlng  much  more^ 
modest.  Senator  Javits.  There  is,  I  think,  a  very  positive  step  taken 
in  the  hill  yeu  have  before  you  as  H/r.  5192,  v  )?h  respect  to  the 
teijowship  support  for  students  w!  ,j  are  pursuing  language  and 
area  Htudies,  Traditionally  in  the  past  in  NDEA  title  VI  there  has 


beejn  n  requirement  whiuh  stipulated  that  recipienti  of  those  fel- 
lowshipi  to  go  into  national  sr)  nee  or  into  teaching.  And  the  bill 
befon/  you  proposec  the  elimination  of  that  restriction,  hoping 
thereby  to  attrac :  ptudenti  from  the  buiin#ss  schools,  from  journaU 
isi|5,  fri  m  law.  That  has  not  beun  possible  in  the  past,  and  as  I  say, 
it  lis  much  morg  modest  than  what  you  a'^  propoiing,  and  I  would 
he'  happy  to  think  along  more  a.iibitious  lines  and  perhaps  make 
suggestions' to  you  itiLer, 

jl  would  like  also  to  make  you  an  offer  that,  hopefully, ^^ou 
cannot- refuie;  2  years  j'^o,  the  American  Council  on.  Education 
studied  \thm  issue  of  buiinens  and  internattorial  education  and  sur- 
veyed, LbeHeve  orie-third  of  thfe  Fortune  500  members..  I  would  like 
to  make  our  study  available  to  you.  In  that  study^— which  was 

Sponsored  by  the  Exxon  Education  Foundatlon--it  was  learned  that' 
itslness  has  biases  toward  tr&ditionai  language  programs  at  the 
higher  education  inetitution,  which  relate  partly  to  the  need  for 
Mobility  of  their  corporate  staff  abroad  from  country  to  country*, 
and  the  fact  that  any  extensive  amount  of  training  might  be 
wasted  on  a  person  who  was  going  overseas  for  a^  temporary,  6- 
morith  or  year-long  aisignment  and  would  then  be  trcirisferred  to 
another  country.  ' 

One  thin^  that  the  chief  executive  officers  did  affirm  very  strong- 
ly was  that,  whereas  they  thoaght  they  might  be  able  to  turn 
lere— indeed,  even  v/ithin  theh*  own  organizations  for  Ian- 
gu  trptning^ the  oqe  element  that  they  felt  was  absolutely  es- 
sential for  their  multinational  and  corporate  executives  was  some 
sensitivity  to  other  cultufes  and  a  great  deal  more  training  about 
other  countries  and  cultures.  . 

Dr.  Weverson.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  btief  note.  At  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  we  art^  concerned  with  making  businessmen 
awan?  of  the  nature  of  other  cultures*  Wti  are  running  a  serieii  of 
programs  ^  in  which,  for  example*  businessmen  who  are  going  to 
Japan  can  meet  with  people  whu  understand  the  culture  of  Japan, 
^the  nature  of  work  in  Jap^n,  Lhe  value  system  of  Japan,  so  that 
before  they  go  the  ccjuntry,  they  beoomu  sensitive  to  theie  issuer. 
And  wu  plan  to  do  this  for  Mexico  and  for  othencountrles,  as  well. 

But  on  your  specific  question  on  language,  I  would  like  to.  consult 
with  son^d  nf  my  colleaguei  in  the  Association  of  American  JJniver- 
sities  and.  we  shall  get  fijick  to  you.  .  , 

Stnator  JAVim  Would  you  each  he  willing  to  communicate  with 
u^  in  writing;  wrjte  me  o>;  write  the  chairman  Within  10  days. 
'   'Dr.,MkYERSON.  We  shall.   ^  - 

Senator  Javits,  Thank  you.  I  would  asl^  unanimous  consent  that 
whatever  letters  are  sent  be  made  e  part  of  the  record* 

Senator  Pell,  That  will  be  donn,  and  any  questions  my  col- 
leagues wish  to  ask  will  be,  I  am  inre,  answered  by  the  p^nel.^ 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  ; 

There  is  a  rollcall  vote  gqing  on,  but  I  think  we  have  just  enous  i 
time  to  hear  from  our  final  Vvitness  today.^He  is  Dr,  Kenrttth  U. 
Ryder,  president  of  Northeastern  Unh  nrsity,  of  which  I  am,  proud 
to  be  an  honorary  alumnus;  and  I  thank  Dr.  Ryder  foi  his  kindness 
to  me  just  about  a  yean  and  a  few  months  ago. 

Drr  Ryden  wercome,  and  as  I  said,  I  am  delighted  with  that 
degree  and  that  wonderful  red  robe  that  you.  gave  me,  and  Senator 
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.  Pastort,  my  former  colleai^    ii  very  proud  to  be  a  . graduate  of 
your.umverilty.  e*  uua.!.e  ui 

Dr.  Ryaer,  we  are  under  a  littlfl' time  pressure,  but  I  know  yoii 
unaerstand  that.  , ' 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KENNETJI  C.  RYDER,  PRESIDENT  NORTH- 

AND  VICE  PRESIDENT.  COMMITTEE 
OF  URBAN  PROGRAM  UNIVERSITIES,  WASHINGTON  D  C  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  COFFIN,  DIRECTbB  OP'  GOVERN- 
MENTAL RBLATIONS,  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY.  JIM  HAR- 

,  -  Dr.  Ryow.,SejiatorP#ll  and  Senator  Javlts,  I  speak  to  you  today 
and  am_honQred  to  do  so,  in  behalf  of  Northeastern  University  a 
large  urban  university  in  Boston,  Mass..  and  also  as  tft  vice  p/esi- 
dent  of  the  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universities,  a  group  of 
about  ^0  universities  and  colleges  which  have  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years  been  seeking  vvays  In  which  the  resources  of  higher  education' 
could  be  brought  directly  to  .the  aid  of  the  urban  areas  of  the 

A°nm      ^'^^^  >n*ed  of  increased  tension"  that  are  beset  by  prob 

tt,it°£'"\^-''®  *t'-*?°r"*^^4°  ^P®^*'  behalf  of  ,  the  legislation 
that  has  been  submitted,  the  Committee  df  Urban  Program  Univer- 
sities  proposal,  the  Urban  University  Grant  Act.  '  ^ 
_  We  want  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  and  other  eminent  Senators  who  ha^e  sponsored 
the  legislation-^Senators  Eagleton  and  Javitg,.  Chairman  Williams 
and  a  yery  distinguished  cross  section  of  membership  in  the 
V®  ^i?  delighted^  that  there  has  been  a  clea^  manifestation 
haibrtn  made*"^^"  endorsement  of  the  proposal  which 

„  As  we  envision  it,  the  Urban  University  Grant  Act  will  permit 
^  and.  encourage  .a  collaborative 'effort  between  city  and  univ^riity 
providing  an  incentive  and  a, focus  for  a  broader  and  more  formal' 
'^'•e^.Pftnership  between  the  two  Entities  .than  currently  exists 
What  the  city  brings  to  this  cooperative  effort  Is,  of  course,  a 
definition  of  its  needs  and  the  needs  of- Its  various  constituencies, 
and  what  the  university  bnnp  is  a  range  of  resources  that  can  be 
put  to  thr  service  of  those  needs.  . 

Although  universities'  resources,  are  varied,  I  think  you  can" 
group  tham  m.to  several'broad  categories.  For  one' thing,  there  are 
•  facihties,  both  technical  and  physical.  Beyond  that,  there  Is  a  con- 
centratea   research   and   idea  generation   capability   which  is 
matched  by  very  few  urban  government  structures.  And  surely 
most  important,  there  is  a  reservoir  of  vitality,  idealismv  and  inltla- 
f  Provided  by  students  at  these  ihstitutlona.  ' 
At  Nurtheastern,  we  have  demonstrated  time  and  again  the  ef- 
|?^*ty®T^  oy'r?? tfnf  these  university  resources  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  city's  co/nstituenciea.         .  " 
.    To  give  some-  decree  of  speciriclty  to  the  proposal  before  you  and-" 
as  an  example  of  what  one  institution  has  already  in  a  pilot  way 
begun  to  do,  let  me  touch  very  brleny  upon  items  whlA  art  ex' 
plained  m  greater  detail  in  the  formal  statement  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  staff  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 
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In  the  last  3  or  4  years,  these  things  are  examples.  We  are 
launching  this  fall  a  course  in  civic  ^education,  consumer  , protactibn, 
and  urban  ecology  for  the  residents  of  a  local  housing  project.  It 
y/\\\  be  taught  by  university  faculty;  .university  students 
ticipatej  but  the;  subject  matter  and  the  frame  of  the  course  was 
doslgned  by  the  housing  tenants;themselves.  .  - 

We  are  launching  this  fall  a  aelf-help  program  fqc  the  residents 
of  a  building  called  Symphony  Towers,  which  is  an  elderly  housing 
project  close  t^  the  university,  and  this  will  be  aimed  directly  at. 
trying  to  deal  with  a  serious  problem  of  alcoholism  among  elders— 
a  symptom,  in  some  respects,  of  the  loneliness  and  the  alienation 
that  our  urban  society  forces  on  older  people. 

We  are  currently  inyolved  in  a  cornplete  evaluation  of  the  Qoston 
Police  Department  records.  Ten  years  of  police  records  in  Boston 
have  been  put  on  the  university  s  computers  and  all  of  the  data 
analyi^ed  fay  our  own  center.  Tor  applied  .social  research.  It  has 
already  proven  immensely  valuable  for  the  Boston  policy  in  allow- 
ing them  to  deploy  their  personnel  in  different  fashions,  under- 
Btand  more  clearly  the  patterns  of  crime*  both  in  terms  of  location 
and  nature,  and  in  effect,  greatly  enhance  their  police  effetftiye- 

ncss.  ,  '         /  -  -    ^  .  -   /   '  - 

During  the  past  4  years,  studenti'at  Northeastern  have  designed^ 
constructed,  and  funded  the  buildiiig  of  specialized  playgrounds  for 
blind  children,  handicapped  children,  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged children,  in  various  sections  of  Greater  Boston.  With  great 
energy  and  tremendous  enthusiasm,  the  studente  have  contributed 
significantly  to 'new  facilities /for  those  in  need.  ' 

At  .  the  graduate,  level,  our  law  school  is  currently  Ir^volved  in 
three  projects  of  service  tb  local  groups---one  at  Walpole  State 
Prison,  one  at  Madison  Park  High  School,  and  one  in  the  nearby 
neighborhood,  so  that  prisoners,  juveniles,  and  the  poor  can  learn 
about  the  law  and  gety assistance  in  dealing  with  their  legal  and 
constitutional  rights.  /  ^ 

The^e  are  eKamples  of  some,  and  there  are  others  I  could  state 
with  longer  time,  ^t  me  conclude  by  simply  saying  that  these 
commitments  that/Northeastern  has  undertaken  are  only  sugges- 
tive of  the  wide  range  of  needs  that  exist  in  our  particuiar  commu- 
nity;, that  there  are  opportunities  available  to  any  activist^  higher 
education  institiition  that  looks  at  its  reiources  with  an  eye  toward 
how  they  mighi  best  be  directed  to  help  benefit  the  urban  commu- 
nity of  whicb^it  isa^p^ 

These  make  no  claim  to  being  the  ideal  or  the  most  appropriate 
functioning  of  the  proposed* urban  grant  relationship.  What  suits 
Boston  may  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  Providfnce„  to 'Newark,;  to 
Pittsburgh/to  New  York,  to  San  Francisco,  or  Burlington,  Vt.  But 
a  coTicerfop  effort  on  the  part  of  urban  universities  and  urban 
governments,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
redirect  Epwa^^  the  city  the  talent  that  comes  to  the  university, 
can  do  much  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  of  both  the  university  and 
the  city /it  servt?s,  ■    \  .    '  ^  ^ 

I  would  be  delighted  at  this  point,  Mr,  Chairmari,lio  respond  to 
any  questions  that  you  might  huVo. 

.|The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Ryder  and  information  subse- 
quently supplied  for  the  recocd  follows:]  " 
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 L  «a^ir«Eeful  f 37.  eheJopportunlc^  to  tiatiiy^  bmfQTm  thn   -  - 

•ubcQBBlttee  today  en  g  p©rtlsn  .©f,  iJgislation  shaE  Will 
h^ve  a  algnlflcanl^^nflutnee  en'  the  dlifietlon  higher  edueatlcifi' 
isksa  In  thifl  natlsn  over  the  aejst  five  yearsi  and  Indeed 
beyond  that*  » 

.Before  dolag  that,   hoveyeE,   1  wpuld  like   to  eiprtas  ay  atroni 
personal  suppart  for  the  lnlti*tlve  by  SenaEors  Kannedy  and 
Bellaien  ,  .  whi^h  aany  of- ybu  and  your  colleagues  have  joined  \ 

in  ■ponsoylng,   to  radesiin  the  loa^i^  pregraas  undlr  Title  17 

■  '     '-.     ,  ■  ■-  ,    '         '  '        >         '  -  - 

of  the  Higher  Iducatlon  Aet  in  aueh  a  fashion  as  to  aaka  ■ 

them  more  rTTlenal ,  soEe^aOffip^ehenolve  i  and  as  re  helpfulto 

atudenta.     1^  want  alao  to  call  t^i  yeur  attention  the  ptogrea*  . 

which  Chaifsan  Ford,   your  eolleag.ue  Qn   £ba  Heuae  aide  i  has 

Bade  In^dvlng  toward  a  sora  equitable  foraula  for  dateralrflng 

laalc  Grant'  entitleaents  by  proposlnr  th^  gradual  allialnafelDn 

of  the  Bo-ealled  half-coat  forBula.  .   We  sust  not  ^eontinue.  to 

deny  deserved  assiatance  to  those  students  who,  by  the  very 

^nature  of  their  eholce  of  Inetftutlpns ,   are  least  likely  to 

be  able  to  afford  the  undanlably  subatantlal  cost  of.  a  ^ 

^  an  deeply  appraelativa  to   the  auboosiaittee 

for  having  aakad  se  to  teatlfy  teaerrew  on  tha  Title  VIII 

Pfevlsions  of  the  Actr    however,  fiot  Wishing  to  taat  year  ^  ' 

patienoe  beysn'a  endurable  llaltSi   J  have,  deellned  that 

Invitation  and  Wish  only  to  Join  wlth^tha  tpajtieony  to  be 

preaented  tOBOrfbw  ,by  Dr ,   Key ' Woolrfr idge ,  Frasldent  of  Ihe 

^Natlons3^  GeBBlsaiofr  on  Copperatlve  Idu^etion  md  a  e 0,1  leaf u a 

of  Bine  at.  Hartheastern,  on  behalf.  e£  eooperatlve  education, 

whilh  ia  clearly  a  Bode  of  higher  tdueatlon  that  by  ylrtue 


,f|4%paftt  ^cMavmehcs  an^  future  promise  merits  Ine^emsed 


f#deraX  support,  -^^ 

'  S      am  heie  ^hl^  moralng  to  speak  ©n  behalf  of  the  Commitcee ; 
|£  llfcban  Frogr^  Unlversltiei  in  s%^pore  of  S,  1553^;  the 
|o|lban  University  Grant  Aet.    We  also  want  to  ei^ress  our 
^l^preaiati:on  for  the  support  ^ieh  so  tmny  ^f^mwm^  of  the 
|eiiate  hay&  already  shoim  to  this,  ieiislatien  by  agreeing  to  ' 

feln  Senators  Eagle  tan  and  Javlta  in  its  ap-spon^rahip. 
Il^airtin  Williams,  and  ienatOK.RiegleV  a  laemb^    ©f  the  full 
^poiiDitidie  have  joined  with  Sena^rs  Ineuyje,  Huddles  ten  ^ 
|joimst©n.  Lugs3f  r  Tsengas,  Maynihan,  and  Levin  in  introducing 
^Siii  lSSa.  v  Wo  at  GUPU  believe  that  this  ^despreaij  Mpairtlsan 

•■■1  .A         ■  ■  ■■  ,  ^   '  "  . 

piiiq»p'brt  augurs  well  f©r  the  Urbin^  Orant  Aet  as  does^  ehe 
Pliimilarly  wldij  ateiilarly  bi-partisan  apanioriihlp  the  cos^^anion 

i?bill,  H.R.  3181.;  has  *inJoyed/ih  the  House,  md  we  urge  the 

:  ■  ■  ■  ■     '\: .   '  r  .    ■         '       ■.  '  ' .  :       i  ^'  '  ' 

Ji Senate  Comittee  >o  do  whafi  the  Hause  aOTmlttee  has  already' 

fpjicme  and  ©rdeif  S,  15^3  reported  to  the  SCTiate  ai  pert  ©f '  che 

^)H[tg^tr  Sdudation  Act  reaur.hor^^atim  bill,  largely  in  the 

.Jferm  it  now  has^  ,  ^ 

:?    'IThie  whieh  I.speafc  and  ©f  whieh  I  am 

i^yiit^^Wvmuidmnt^  eons  is      ©f  31  i^bm  imlversitie&.  publle 

lv?ind  private,  1©^* ted  In  etc ies  throughout  the  eountrjr,    .The  ' 


^j^ban  Grant  Act  would.  , however p  be  open  t©  participation  by  y 
Chan  .400  urban  imiversities-  in  every  sta(e  of  the 


|lplfloii'»  working  bn  aphfrit  o£  urban  problems  in  ^lose  corijunotion 


with  the  large  and  middle-sized  cicies,  the  urban  ccftmtiea 
and  micropQlitan  areaii  of  which  they  are  a  pareV  7 
e       The  proposed  leglslaCion  is  ,  strWghtfDrward*-   Under  iCa 
Cerms,  urban  imtverslcies  would  file  eompatlclve  granc 
applications  ^ith  che  DeparEmenC  of  EducaEieni.  involving 
pToposali  for  applied  research  and/or  service  projecCs  of 
benefit  EQ  the  cit^j  county^,  or  other  local  government  of 
general  jurisdiction  within  the  univarsiCyVs  urban  areal 

The  legislation  requires  that' the  ajplicationa  be 
evaluated  in  large  part  on  the  degrei  Co  wH^h  the  affected 
local,  government  and  individual  comunities^^are  involved"  in 
the  planning  of  the  project,  and  che  law  also  assures  local 
goverrOTenc  the  exp^llcic  right  to  comBent  on  the  application. 

Urban  Grant- is,  not  a  formula  grant  proposal.     It  gives' 
che^fe^retary  of  Education  broad  discretion  in  approving 
^.competitive  applications*  with  the  proviso  that  no  more  than 
15%  of  che  money  can  ga  into  any  one  etate.  \ 

Hie  bill  defines  an  urban  univeriicy  as  one  that  is 
located  in  an  urban' area;^ one  thaC  has  the  present  capacity 
to  provide  its  urban  area  with  applied  research  and  ^services 
one  that  has  a  level  of  graduate  or  professional  offerings 
apprcpriate  to  sustain  the  research  or  se'rvlces  which  the 
project  p^^oposef  to  provide  the  cityj  and  one  that  drays 
suDstanclAl  portion  of  its  studenc  body  from  the  urban  are\s 
where  it  is  located. 

We  in  the  urban' universities  recogniEe,  of  course/  tha^ 


providing  sducatilonal  ssrvicas*  to  the' people  of  .the  city  is 
pur  first  fimcCion*     If 'we  are  not  •providing  educaCtonal  " 
sfrvi^es^  we  are  not  a  \miversity,  and  If  we  are  not  providing' 
them  in  a  /marked  degree  to  the,  people  of  the  city  i  we  ara 
noC  urban,  ^  Hai^beri  of  CUPU  believe  that  the  educaCional. 
{fim^lon,.  perforified 'wich  great  distlnctipn^by.  the  nationally 
■orianEed  unlvaralEles,  ^ by  the  urbin  imiversltlea,.by  chf' 
small  foUr^year  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  by  cha  comstuniEy 
■  CQlLlagesi  is  and  should  remain  Che  principle  focui  of  Federal  v 
highar  eduaatipn  legiilacion.     But  we  "also  believe  tha^  the 
applied  research  and  service  fiOTCtion'of  Che  urban  tmlverelty 
is  one  that/deiervai  Foderal  recognlcion  and  Federal 'support. 

We  do  not  anclclpate  ^chat  the  Federal  government  will 
Of  should  bear  the  whole  financial  cost  of this  )iind  of 
town^gown  cooperation^    On  the  concrsry,  the  most  Important 
long-range  contribution  of  the  Federal  government  under  Che 
Urban  Gran C  Act  may  well  be  Co  encburage  and  Co  provide 
examples  of  close  cooparsCion  becween  the.  City  Hall  and  the 
UnlversiCy,^ 

As  we.  envision  itj"  the  Urban  Grant  Act  will  permit  and 
encourage  a  cpllaboraClve  effort  between  Che  city'and  the;: 
university,  providing  an  Incencive  and  focus  for  a  broader 
arid  mora  formalized  partnerphlp  beCwein  the  two  entities  ^  '  ^; 
than  currently  exists^    What  the  city  brings  to  this  cooperative' 
e.ffotc  is,  of  course p  a  definition  of  the  needs  of  Its 
varicluo  consclcueneles .    What  che  univefslcy  brings  Is  a 
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.    TAngm  of  res^^ces  chat  can  be  puc  veo  the  sarvlce  of  choie 
neads ,  ■  i  ,       ^  -  .  " 

AlthQUgh  a  unlvetsit)r's  respurcts  art  variagaEa^  and^ 
virtually  boiundless,  they  can  be  defined  incd  a  few  broad 
eategorieii    fsollitlas,  both  cechnieal  and  physical;  a 
concentraEad  rasearch  and  idea^generacion  capability  matched 
by  faw  urban  governraenCal  iEruatwesi  and,  suraly  most 
important*  a  raaarvolr  of  vitallCyj  Idaaliem,  and  .initiative 

^  provided  by  tht  scudenci  of  cha  Initltutton.  NQrchaaitern. 

we  have  demonstrated  time  and  cifce  again  Che  ef f^ctlvenase 
,  of  direcElng  Ehesa  uniyarslty  resources  coward  the  naeda  ol\ 
the  clty'a  consClcUencias^     In  order  co  make  clear  the  range 
of  posiibilitlea  Chat  would  ba  available  under  ^Che  Urban 
■  Granc  Act*  I  wojild.llke  Co  oucline  briefly  just  a  few  ^f  .the 
prbjeecs  wa  in  Boston  have  uridercaken  In  cha  past  year  o 
two*/  ■     \'  ~        ■   ■  '  /  ^  -     ^  ^  - 

in  order  to  begin  Cha  pfoeass  Of  Integrating  Inco  Che 
matnscreaffl  of  the  city*  i  .Ufa  people  who  live  in  the  Mission 
Hill  Housing  Davelopmantj  primarily  blacks  and  KispanicSi 
the  University  has  iniciated  this  'fall,  a  course  in  urban  -  r 

*  ecology,  .civic  education,  and  consimiar  prfaceccion.  Ic  is. 
Caughc  by  a  bilingual  inscruccor  and  meets  alternately  at 
The  houslfig  developmant  and  Che  university*  .The  course 
content  has  been  developed  in  close  cooperacloh  with  residanCs 
of  Mission  Hill  as  a  responsa  to  the  perceived  requlremenCs ^ 
of  the  h'buslng  project  residanCs  Chetnselvas*    A  measure  of 
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the  need  ^and  dealtfabllity  of  such  s  courie  ii  the  fact  that 
175  tenahti  applied  for  the  80  resldtnt  openings  this  year. 
laGh  quartW  twenty  pioj  and  five  Northeastern 

stydents  will  participate  iii  the  c-liisas.    The  icndenti,  who 
are  majoring  in  Hraan  iervlces,  will  learn  about  the  prehlema 
faclni         housing. development,  and  will  provide  tutorial 
agsistanee.'    With  about  15,000  public  housing  units  In  the 
.eityV  ids  ^Itar  that  this  $21,000  pilot  program,  whose 
V^st  is  beln^  sharad  equally  by  KortheaaCern  Univepity^and 
^^theVederal  govemjntent,  barely  begini  .  to  meet^  the  need.  * 
Should  the  program  prpye  sueeessfuli  tt  swcely  merits  exp^e 
and  adaptatlQn  to  other  areas  of  the  city^  * 
'     \  triis  paat.  aiinanir,  for  the  second  year,  Nbrtheastem 
Univejfslty  has  given  100  inner  dity  children  an  opportunity 
to  spend  a  week  at  camp,  something  many  oi  them  have  never 
"done  before/    The  families  are  reiponalbla  for  $25  of  the 
tfhe  $135  cost  per  child.    University  .fwds,  along  with 
private  foundation  support,  pay  the  balance, ■  The  children 
were  ael^ted  by  Various  Boston  agenclei  to  represent  a 
'.variety  of  neighborhoods ,     For  the  children  the  goal  of  the 
tfamp^as  leaderihip  development  and  intercultural  awareness. 

/  ^  ■  .      _  1.-1 

For  the  staff  of  faculty  and  students  from  Northeastern  s 

phyaicar  eSiucat ion  department,  the  camp,  a  Northeagtem 

University  physical  education  laboratory  located  en  200 

acres  in  Aahland,  Hassachueetts »  provided  an  opportunity  to 

learn  the. needs  of  inner  city  youth  and  to  interact  with 


people  fieom  baefcf^oimdi  and  eultures  different  froni  their 
=  mm.,  ...  ^  ,  •    .        .  ^ 

Buting  the  past  year,  the  University  hat  also  developed 
%  number  of  pMgr^s  for  the  elderly.  Gultural,  recreaclon 
and  healthy  programs  have  been  made  available  co  elders 
living  nearby.    Of  parelcular  relevanee  to  the  le^ielacton 
you  have,  before  you  today  is  a  propoiil  develeped  at  Ehe 
^  requesc  ef,ageneies  serving  the  elderly  in  a  housing  projeet ^ 
adjaeent  Eo  the  Unl^verstCy  eai^us.  tHie  aii  of  . this  projeat 
is  Co  help  train  soeial  serviea  personnel  and  elders ' themaelves 
CO  es,tablish  aelf-help  programs  for  one  of  the  greae  unspoken 
problems  eonfrdnCing  the  elderly-^aloohDlism/  a  s^pcom, 
really^  of  the  loneliness  and  ailienatlen  our  urban  society 
forGes  on  older  people.     By  applying  the  expertlse'and 
experience  of  univeraicy  faculey  gained  in  past  sCudles  of 
aleoholiim  in  other  population  groups,  we  hope  to  assise  in 
rehabilitiating  eiders  fr^  this  tragia  and  debilitating 
dijieaaev  ^  V 

Seven  years  ago  Boston  State  College,  Emerson  College 
arid  Nbrtheastem  University  funded  the  Fenway  Pro jeetj  a 
reoreatlon  program  run  by  Northaastern  students  for  people 
in  the  Fenway,  another  neighborhood  contiguous  to  Northeastern 'i 
campus,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  aciess  to  lueh  sarvtees. 
Only  Northeastern  continues,  to  support  the  program  financially, 
but  there  r^in  four  paid  staffers  and  15*20  student  volmiteers 
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L  who, work  with  stich  organisations  as  tha  WCA,  Symphonx 

Uowers  Elderly  Houiing  Project*  and  the  ConiregAfclonal ' 
Church  CO  provide  easier  aaceas  co  conmunlCy  soaial  service 

^  agancies  and  to  organlr^eTfieM^^ips,  arcs  and  crafCa  programs, 
^nd  spores  InsCruetlon  /for  local^~rfsldence*  . 

All  of  Chase  projects  llluscraca  ways  in  which  the 
un^versicy's  rasources  can       directed  coward  deveioping  che 
potentlalj  power*  and  productivlcy  of  paople-=yoimg j  middle^ 
aged,  and  old- -who  now  are  oucside  -  cha  roainscraao  of  Che 
economia  arid b social  stru^^ra«  . 

We  have  also  proposed  and  wider taken  projeccs  through 
which  the  unlversipy's  resources- have  been  brought  to*  che 
assistance  of  local  govemmenc  units.    With  its  aophistlMted 

^^computer '  syscam  and  ICs  expert  computer  daca  analysis  capability , 
Iforchaastern  UnlversiCy  has  scored  and  reorganised  the 
coniplate  10  jyear  records  of  Che  Boston  Police  DapartmenCf 
That  da ca  has  been  evaluated  by  che  Norchaasfiem  Center  for 
Applied^ Social  Research*  and  the  study  has  resulcad  in  a 
more  effective  deployment  of  police  manpower  resources,,  a 
greater  under standing. on  the  part  of  the  police  department 
of         Hinds  of  crime'  typical  of  certain  areas  of  the  city, 
and  a  more  useful  arrangement  of  police  record  keeping*  It 
ought  to  be  noted  in  connecjlon  with  this  project  that  the  \ 
Police  Department  told  Norcheastern  what  it  wanr.ed,  and  our 
axpert£pa  was  able  to  sup^'sly  the  necessary  information,  not 


dicCaCt  policy*.    It  is  iffiporCftnE  thac  Che  mlvmT^^  recognize 
tha£  In  any  jojint  project  its  rasponslbility  lies  not  in 
solving  othsr  people* a  problams— wheCher  Chey  be  metnb^s  of 
the  loqal  p%llee  departmiine  or  residents  o£  law  infcoaa  « 
houilng  projaets  or  handlgappad  youngitars--but  In  providing 
^he  Cools  to  taaah  people  how  to  solve  Ch*iir  own  problems  ^ 
to  erapower  them  to  do  the  Job  that/ they  cheffiselven  recognize  , 
heedfi  r.o  be  ^Qixm.  ^ 

As  an  outgrowth  of  our  work  with  the  Boston  Poliee 
DepjrfaaenC  on  the  computer  progr^  has  come  what  wa  call  the  * 
Neighborhobd  Reaponf iv3  foliclng  Prggram.     The  program  has 
been  developed  over  two  years  throu|h  the  .coflsiand  staff,  the 
^NorthaasCem  University  jSentar  for  Applifid  sici-al  Research , 
and  the  Boston-Fenway  Program  Ca  corittortimn  of  cultural  and 
educational  institutions) »  Its  advisory  panels  and  its 
^    consultancs;    The  basic  assim?ptione  arei   .1)    .that  differant 
urban  naighbbrhoods  hav^  different  public  safety  priorit4.as 
and  different  policing  needs  i  2)  that  a  mechariism  to  artieulaca 
priorities  and  needs  muet  involve  participation  o£ 
,  "  police  officers;  ins titutiong*  and  cltiEehiti  and  3)^  that  to 
be  effac^lva,  new. policy 'directions  must \be  creatad  within 
V  existing  department  .pollcle^^  , command  structures >  and  fiscal./ 
^     reaourcas.  .  ,  "  r-.  I 

police  District  Pour  has  been  choaan  as>th^e  experimental 
area  for  the  program.  The  District  ig%  remarkable  m£x  of  . 
>      businass,  coisnerciali  institutional,  and  residentiai  lAfei 
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some  of  Che  largeoc  unlveriity  and  hospical  eomplexis  in  che 
iiaClon»  religious  Insclcuclons ,  museisia  and  niuslcal  cencers. 
thraa  large  Irisurance  company  headquarters and  other^  shopping 
and  cooroerclal  areas.    The  residential  aroai  include  an 
Impressive  dlverBity  of  ithnic  groups,  scudenCj  ypmigo*adulc , 
and  elder  groups p   tenants  and  hofse  owners,  transience  and 
long-term  residencs J  eensus  traces  afflong  the  highesC  median 
Incomes  in  Boston  and,oche:^s  among  Che  4o^esC. 

This  program,  therefore,  addresses -Che  Issues  that  are 
cotnmOT        mosc  major  police  forces  In  tjie  country,  wlchouc 
regard  to  Che  sCrucCure  of  policing  adopced,'  .Techniquis 
proved  succegsf^^  In  Che  program  will  be  widely  applicable 
elsewhere. 

Yet  another  area  of  Joinc  action  involves  bringing 
unlveraiJi^r^esources  to  bear  on  services  that  ciCy  and 
-privace  agencies  in  the  clcy  ought  to  provide  buc  simply 
cannot  afford.     Ic  Is  here  that  the  great  atudenc  resources 
of  the  university  can  be  marshalled  in  ways  that  are  of  as 
much'  benefit  to  the  sCudenCs  their  selves  as  to  the  urban 
clientele  they  serve",    itlvery  year  for  the  past  four  years 
Ehe  Hortheastern  University  ScudenC  Chapter  of  Che  American 
Sociecy  of  Civil  Engineers -has'  selected,  deelgned,  funded, 
and  conscructed  an  engineering  project  that  has  direct, 
immediate  and  continuing  bt*nefic  Co  a  segmenC  of  the  eiCy*8 
children.  These  have  included  Che  bulldini  of  a  playground 
' for  the  blind  ^in  conjvnccion  wich  the  Boston  School  for  the 
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Blind  and  che  building  of  an  urban  playground  in  conjunction 
wlch  city  officials  of  Charlestowril     Last  year  the  student 
engineere,   in  conjimction  with  Northc^.aitern*  a  departmenCs  of 
rtoreaCion    and  physical  education.  Planned,  designad^  and 
builc  a  playground  especially  for  handlcappad  childran  at 
the  Josaph  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital.     It  is  escimated 
that;  had  the  .project  been  builc  by  a'  general\  concraetori 
the  cost  would  ^^ve  escceeded  $44,000,     The  students  did  the 
job  foT  $19|000,  all  of  which  they  raised  themselves  ffom 
private  solici cations  J    Whac  these  students  have  done  demonstrates 
I  chink,  chat  che  creative  iniclative  of  college  students 
can  be  brought  to  bear »  with  remarkable  success  ana  ntutual 
benefit,  on  any  member  of  private  and  public  places  in  the 
city.     Their  naCurnl  Idealismp  combined  with  the  practical 
skills  they  have  learned  in  their  schooling  and  continue  to 
refine  through  projeccs  such  as  this  one,  has  allowed  these 
students  to  serve  as  chey  learn,  There  is  abundant  reason  to  ■ 
believe  that  this  sore -of  cooperativa  venture  can  be  replicated 
in  any  nisnber  of  endeavors  of  mutual  benefic  to  the  city  and 
the  university. 

Three  further  examples  of  this  ©ort  of  student  impact 
on  che  quallcy  of  life  in  tUa  city  have  been  generated  by 
Nor theastem' 8  School  of  Law,  In  conjunctlor.  with  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  we  have  eitablished  a  Legal  Services. 
Institute  where  lawyers  will  be  trained  to  work  wiph  indigent 
cliencs  In  the  conmunity.     Students  in  their  last  year  of 
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school  will  learn  by  working  in  u  CQOinuuiLy ^basfetl  legal 

i 

service  of fie©  with  accual  elien&o  under  the  direction  of 

ipeiflenced  attomeys.     The  program  eniphaslEes  Improving  and 
maintulnlng  the  quality  of  legal  services  work  by  caking 
gllnlcal  education  in  law  out  of  the  elaSBroom  and  establiihing 
II  teaching  clinle  similar  to  a  teaching  hospital «  where  the 
'*in terns"  headed  for  a  legal  services  career  galp  practical 
experierice  In  the  law  and  insights  into  some  of  the  problems  ^ 
peculiar.'  to  urban  li'fe,  ^ 

In  ¥1  similar  outreach  program^  aecond  and  third  year 
Nprcheascern  Unlverslcy  law  students  will  represent  inmates 
of  Warpole  State  Prison  at  parole  revocation,  disciplinary, 
and 'classification  hearings.     Passage  of  the  Urban  Grant  Act  ■ 
will  centralize  and ^simplify  the  proeegs  of  gaining  funding 
"^for  audh  projecte  as  this  one,  thus  acting       a  more  for  :eful. 
Incentive  for  hlghe^r  educatlort  InetltuciQng  to  eraate  and 
develop  such  innovative  programs  and  at  the  sama  clme  ^encouraging^ 
tKelr  direction  toward  fafclllties^  located  closer  to  the 
urban  pore. 

Yet  a  third  program  ;chat  draws  together  t.lift  teaching 
and  iearnlng  resources  of  Nor thegs tern ' s  Law  School  and  the 
needs  of  an  urban  con-stf  tuency  is  a  project  escablla!\ed 
*under  the  Street  Law  Program  desigfiod  to  acquaint  high 
school  students  with  facets  of  the  law  and  the  judicial 
system  of  use  to  them  in  their  daily  lives.     Six  Northeastern 


s  '  "         _  " 

sCudencB  have  volunteered  to  teach  mLnl-coui  s^s  In  prts^onorg* 

rights,  landlord/cenant  problems,  and  Juvenile  Justice  at 

Boston's  Miidison  Park  High  School, "^whleh  is  logated  in  one 

of  Che  city's  Black  neLghborhoods .    sThis  Projecc  is  belixg 

undertaken  in  collaboration  with  Bos  con  University  * s  Sehosl 

of  Law  and  Che  flo.^con  Tubllc  School  Syycem  with  funds  prov:^  ded 

by  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  and  1^  being  replicated' 

here  in  Washlngtan,  In  Atlanca,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  San 

Francisco  and  South  Betide  Indiana, 

Finally,  of  course,  any^  university  *  s  greatest  screngch 

lies  in  its  capacity  for  bringing  together  people  and  facllicles 

devoted  to  the  educational  proceas.     You  are  all  ug  doubc 

awn^e  that  ^  few  yfears  ago  the  Federal  Court  In  Boston 

brought  the  Boston  school  ^ys rem  into  federal  receivership 

for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  desegregation  of  the  public 

schools  in  accordance  with  federal  law.     Part  of  the  court's 

mandate  .involved  the  pairing  of  college:^  and  universities,  ^n* 

the  city  with  Individual  school  f'lstricrs.     Tjie  pnrtnership 

that  developifed  bet'ieen  N&rtheastern  and  Piitriec  7  is  surel 

one  of  the  most  signtflcanC  outconies  of  the  entiire  desegregation 

process.     But  little  of  chls  would  have    ecurrer^  without  the 

substantial  state  funds  provided  for, the  effort.  Mow  that 

the  legi^l  nnd  formal  ir'egratton  of  the  schools  is  nearing 

achfevementp  it  is  likely  tha^t  state  funding  will  be  reduced 

drastically i  causing  certain  valuable  existing  programs  to  > 

lapse  and  preventing,  the  implementation  of  other  projecte 
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chat  our  experience  over  the  pait  four  years  has  shown  to  be 
critical  CO  che  realliaclon  of  truly  relevanc  quality  educacion 
for  children  in  the  Boston  sahooli, 

OvBf  the  paac  yearg  in" conjunction  with  Curry  Cellege 
in  Cambridge  and  periohnel  of  the  Boston  School  Systefa, 
Horthaaatern  has.  developed  a  full-acale,  model  aoclal  studies 
curfioulum  for  gra4^8  K  through        Ic  has  been  tailored  to 
^^reflect  Che  spetlfic  ethnic  divirsiCy  of  Boston's  population 
and  its  aim  is  to  allow  children  Co  learn  not  only  of  freif 
0wn  culturai  and  ethnic  roots ^bu£  co  raalce  them  aware  o  .  '  ^ 
Bocijil  roots  of  other  Americans  living  side  by  side  with 
chem  in  Boacon/   The  eurtlculwa  we  have  developed^  which 
will  make  much  use  of  videotapes,  slides  and  multi-media 
pTesentacions i  stresses  the  commonality  of  the  American 
escperience  along  with  the  individual  differences  that  It 
soDtprlses,     The  university  is  In  a  unique  position  tO' undertakfi 
miRd  supervise  so  radical  a  change  .in  educational  methods 
because  it  Is  not  tied  direutly  to  the  htp  city  school 
bureaucracy.   .The  university  can  hire  ten     ^ary  consultants 
whose  ittmiediaCe  contact  with  che  various  l     ilc  Interests  in 
the  consnunlty  mikes  Chem  invaluable  advlspiH        f^he  content  ^ 
«nd  atibstance  of  currlculmni  Che  university  uati  provide  the 
resources  for  training  ceachere  and  for*  traiiiferrlng  and 
translating  the  suggeetlons  of  ad^^lsors  inco  s^s  appropriate 
educacionai  conteaitj  and  the  university  is  in  a  ldeai=  pr^^i^ion 
to  mediate  b  ^ween  the  educational  ;  ^  social  reeds  of"  Che 


urban  system.     The  eurrlcuiitfa  will  be  CesCed  chis^year  on  a 
inlnl-ptloc  baalo  in  13  elementary  and  secondary  sehoo\i, 

»  Should  tc  prove  workable .  ae  wa  have  every  reason  co^ believe 
it  wirij  we  and  the  Bdscon  School  Department  will  \mnt  to 

'  Implemenc  it  on  a  such  wtder  basii.     That^  of  courier  will 

'  require  money'^-money'  that  la^not  and  will  not  be  available 
without  fQPie  speelal  federal  program. 

ty  citing  some  of  the  coofflitmence  chat  Northfiastem  has 
alrtady  undertaken,  I  have  cried  to  glvfr  a  general  impresiion 
not  only  of  the^  wide  range  of  needs  that  exist  in  our  particular 
urban  confounity  but  also  of  che  opportunitiea  availably  to  * 
an  activist  higher  edueatlon. institution  chac  looks  at  ita 
resources  with  an  eye  toward  how  they  ralghc,  best  be  direoted 
toward  Che  benefit  of  the  urban  coirmiunity  of  which  it  is  a 
part  and. without  which  it  would  cease  to  exist.     The  examples 
'    1  have  cited  are  neithar  exqluaive  nor  exhaustive.  They 
make  no  claim  to  being  the  ideal  or  even  thfe  most  appropriate 
functioning  of  the  Urban  Grant  r^ilationahip.  What  suits  -  ^ 
Boston  niay  be  wholly  Irrelevant  to  Providence^  Newark, 
Pittsburg,  New  York/  San  Francisco*  or  Burlington,  Vermont, 
But  a  eoncerted  effort  on  the  part  of  urban  imiverslties  ^ 
urban  governments^ -with  the  agsiatance  of  the  federal  goveinment-*' 

; to  redirect  toward  the  . city  the  talent* that  cornea  to  the  ^ 
university  can  da  much  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  of  both 
the  university  and' the  city  it  served, 

This  effort  must  come  td  fruition  by  a  recognition  on 
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tbs  par&  Qf  th^  university  as  h  vhola  chaC  it  Is  a  citizen 
of  she  wtcyi  i^hat  Che  problems  r>f  the  Qlty--includlEVg  those 
dr^&Ct^  by  the  universlty--arf;         problems  of  the  university i 
and  Chat  our  having  faculcy,  students,  and  rasearch  and 
i^fVliSe  f^/.ilitiea|  aaaqs  that  wa  have  an  obligation  to  use 
^He^  for  the  gaod  of  Che  eicy  %?e  profess  Co  serve- -and  the 
^ity  in  vhir!i  we  live. 
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Honorable  ClaiboEne  Pell,  Chalrinan 

iuhsonunittee  on  £ducati@n.  Arts  and  Humanities 

325  Rusaall  Senate  OCCiee  Building  ... 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

pear  iynator  Pelli 

Let  me  thank  yqu  again  for  the  eourtesies  whieh  you  and  your  itaff 
extended  to  me  and  to  the  Cqmmittea  of  Urban  Pf'ograin  Univaraitieg 
in  eonnectlon  with  the  hearings  on  Qetober  4th.     While,  like  any 
.  other  wibnesa,  I  would  hav6^-..en jsyed  an  oppqrtunity  to  take  even 
more  of  your  time  in  explaining  the  merits. of  our  proposal,  being 
present , throughout  the  hearing  that  day  gave  me  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  sqppe  of  the  task  you  are  engaged  in  now,  and  a  stronger  appre^ 
Elation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear,  even  briefly*  ' 

In  this  let'ker,  I  will  try  tP  respond  to  the  questions  whioh  you  sub" 
mitted^  in  writing  after  the  hearihg^    Thii  reply  has  been  shared  with, 
several  of  my  eslleagues  Qn  the  CUPU  Board and  while  they  are  my  own 
responses  to  your  questions,  I  "believe  1  can  say  they  represent  a  *' 
oonsensu^s  within  the  membership  of  the  Boards 

■  ■  ■/ 

I  *      Q  *     fio,  you  _ree_onHiend  any  amendmgnta  to  i  ll^Sjj^^r  to  its  House 

eounterpart.  Title  XI  of  H,R.  1191?  "  " "  ~ 

  —  ^    -  ^ 

h.     Not  in  substance.     There  are  three  differenaes  of  detail, 
first,  in  the  definition  of  an  urban  area,  where  the  Senate  blll^says 
the  Coimni  S3  loner  ^^who  will  fsow^  of  aoursej,  be  the  ieeretary^=*'may^ 
designate  an  urban  area  in  States  whieh  de  not  have  the  requisite  -■ 
sized  SMiA,  the  HcXjae  bill  says  he  '^shall^  do  so.  .  We  think  the  House' 
bill  better  reflects  the  sensensus  roaohed  among  ^e  associations 
and  institutions ^e/  dprsing  the  bill.     We- believe  there  should  be  a 
olear  and  undeniable  opportunity,  for  urban  university  grant  appli- 
oa^ions  to  be  filed  in  eaoh  Stated 

Secondly,   the  Hsuse  added  ah  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
non^Federal  share  could  be  in  kind  as  well  as  In  ca^h^    We  wholly 
agree  with  the  clari'^ication .  ^  , 
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Finally,   I  hdVQ  to  point  to  thm  tast  that  tho  liouse  authprizatien 
deilings  and  duration  differ  from  thoie  of  the  Senate  bill.     The  House 
han  ^uthoL'i^yd  a  tive^yuaf  program,   with  authgrigation   Levels  of  550 
'million,  $70  million,   $80  million,   S90  milllan  and  $100  millien  for 
Fiacal  Vears  1981  through  198$,   re^i -^eti ve ly .     The  Senate  figures  are 
Bomewhat  amaller^  and  the  Sonare  blii  oalli  for  a  four-^year  program* 
W©  naturally  preCer  the  longer  duration  and  the  hiyher  Geilings  of  the 
HOuas  Bl 11 .  , " 

.1 1  i       Q .     The  adffinLgtrationblJ,!  sontaina  ,  in.l  tg_  Title  I,  Part  A, 
X^nguag^  whieh  Ib  regaxMbty-31ke_t^  lahg^^^  Act> 
/It  p ro V id B a  toe  gr a lyt a        be  inade  ^g/^nj_t_ i t u t i b h a  0^15^5 ^ ^ ^  gdjuoati'Q'n 
^ 9=^'^AB^  ^b1^S—WI-^JA^      ob ^, t.r. _j  C  E?g.Y j- _f  Q a  f  #y ie w~ p roe e s g  by^ 
^s^^^Q&l^  qovi^rrim^nt,  whVah  Ts  In  the  game"wg_rds  mE  thoie  In  tho  Urban 
^arj^ttp ^gpg &^Tjl!^nJZrt~^a^  a~3pe e  j Cjj__u£S-DrA^Eft # '  ^  ^ ^ ^ ^  a i  ~ 
gooJ~an  pfTer        eontalned  in  S.   15S3?    "~  77^  ^     "  ' 

A*     The  aEHnlniatration  proposal  im  a  very  qonstfUQtive  one,  and, 
we  at  rUPU  are  deeply  flat?^ered  thac  the  Adrtlnistf ation  tooH  muoh  of 
its  language  from  oar  bill.     However,  we  do  believe  there  are  three 
fil'aws  in  the  Admlnletrat  ,on  pfopogal,'' 

First,  while  the  bill  talks  about  '*partiQular  emphasis  on  urban 
p^oblema'-,   it  in  fact  pcovidea  for  nu  ^ueh  emphapia  in  the  rest  of  the 
l&hguage  of  the  parti     In  fact,   it  sp*^'slf ically  iholudei  rural  and  iub'- 
urban  progifams  along  with  urban  programii  In  its  shopping  listi  ^  Now  wg 
at, CUPU  do  not-objeet  to  a  eommuntty  ^ervioe  program  eovering  rural  and 
■  BUburban  pi'btlema*  with  ar  without  '^ufban*'  in  the  mis.     But  we  do  think 
thery  in  room  in  the  law  and  need  in  the  tlmei  for  a  real  urban  emphaiii- 

Secondly,   the  Administration  bill  espliaitly  provides  for  national 
saieotlon  of  the  priorities  to  bo  addretied  at  the  loeal  level.     To  go 
ba^k  to  my  tentimnny*.  we  most  profaundly  believe  that  the  eeleotion.of 
problems  that  will  be  attaoked  should  be  made  at-  the  iQcal  level,  and  the 
Beleotloo  of  thg  mO'ins  to  attack  them  should  be  affered  by  the  University 
proposing  to  do  ao^     There  are  national  problems,  and  thfire  a-re  legiti^ 
mate  n^itional  priorltieB     in  attacking"  them.     The  federal  government  and 

jnan^  unlvorMltlea  ha%'^,  already  established  a  kind  of  ^par^tnershlp  that 
heipa  supply  university  gkllls  t0  theie  problems.     Clearly*  iMe  reqerd  , 
wafrants  continuation  and  expanai&n  of  these  programs,   fooused  on  nation^ 

"ally , eitabliahed  priorities,     But  in  this  Urban  Grant  proposal  we  are 
expiioitly  talking  flboMt  an  expanded  area  of  loeal  deciiian  making.  This 
we  believe   la  egMontial  to  the  Urban  Grant  eeneept, 
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Thlrdlyf   the  Adminiatratien  prepoaal  really  eonfirttfl  its  approach 
to  the  pfovialqn  of  educational  ^ervleea  t6  thm  eitieg  and  their  people. 
Wo  agree;,  of  eourge,   that  aueh  servieea  should  be  dene  under  Title  I, 
and  under  all  the  other  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Aet*     But  w#  alas 
believe  that  there  shnuld  be  authority under  Urban  Grant,  by  which 
unLvyrsiti.eg  ean.  bu  aided  in  offering  eities  iiQn^edueatlonal  Sgryiaes. 

lii'     Q'     The  Urban  Grant  prbpoaal  GOnjemplatea  eoope ration _bgt we en 
ynlyy g a  i t i e g  ah j]>tge ted  o ^ f i e i a  1  a  in  thel  qgminun i ties"  th^y  j efygT^jan 

I  can  talk  fifst-'hand  about  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  very 
proyramB  whleh  I  have  d^aerit^ed  in  my  teatimony  and  in  the  prepared 
statement  whieh  aeeomp^nied  it.     if  it  had  not  bean  for  these  eKainpiea  . 
of  cooperation  between  the  Mayor  ind  Government  of  our  City  and  the 
Urban  Univergities  of  our  d^y,   I  doubt  that  the  utility  of  the  Ufban 
Grant  proposal  would  ever  haye ^oceurred  to  mt.     The  staff  of  CUPU  has 
requested  other  Kiembers  of  our  poard  and  members  of  the  Hayfr'e  Comm- 
ittee for  an  urban  Grant  Act  to  provide  you  with  example!  of, how  they 
Iflmve  worked  together ,  and  how  they  could  do  it  better  and  mere  thofoughly 
under  the  termi  of,  this  Act,,^    It  is  my  unders tailing  that  ajme  of  theae 
anawera  at  leaatf  will  be  available  to  you  in  time  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing  reeord*  T 

If,  Mr,  Chairman^  any  of  ^the  other  members  or  staff  of  the  ^ubconunittii'e 
have  any  further  Cjuestiona  abQUt  details  of  the  legislation^  T  would  * 
hope  they  will  feel   free  to  l^t  us  know,  .  * 

Again*  m%  thanks  for  your  interest  and  your  encouragement..  ^ 


Si^*.erely  ^ 


Kenneth  G.  I^der 
Presidant 


^  ■/ 

KGR.bpa 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  We  will  submit  some  questions  tor  the 
record,  if  we  rna^,  because  of  the  tinie  constraints,  I  know  what 
intarast  Senator  Javits  has  in  your  efforts—— 

'  .  Senator  Javitb.  1  feel  the  same  way,  I  rpust  go  and  vote,  but  I  am 
vary  grateful  .to  you,  and  I  very  strongly  support  your  efforts. 
Senator  Pell.  T  would  like  to  ecno  Senator  Javits'  thoughts  in 
that  regard.  The  poUtical  strength,  too,  for  your  program  is  large. 
We  tried  to  get  a  mayor  to  testify  with  you.  We  are  going  to  have 
tastimony  from  mayors  coming  into  the  record,  ; 
r  think  you  do  an  excellent  job  at  Northeastern  University  in 

'  this  regard,  and  the  whole  program  is  an  exeellent  program. 

The  most  cantroversial  item  in^your  bill  seems  to  be  the  popula- 
tion ngure  of  500,000,  a  half  million,  for  the  eligible  SMSA's.  That 

'lets  out  aMot  of  middle-sized  cities,  universities  in  smaller  areas, 
that  also  have  urban  problems.  _  ^  / 

What  waryour  reasoning  in  arriving  at  500,000?  . 

.  Dr.  RYoEn,  WelU  perhaps  I  might  defer  to  my  colleague,  Jim 
Harrison,  who  spent  many  months  working  out  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  ^ 

"  Mr.  Harrison,  Well,  Senator,  it  seemed  obvious  to  us  from  the 
outset  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  cutoff  point  for  eligibil- 
itythe  program,  and  that  it  ought  to  relate  to  population*  or 

^^opulatlon  deiVsity,  or  some  such  factor  that  determined  the  degree 
of  urbanization;  ,     .  " 

The  most  readily  available  statistic  with  which  the  Federal  agen= 
cies  would  be/famillar  seemed  to  be  OMB>. standard  Ime^tropolitan 
statistical  areas*  and  a  500,000  popi|latioh  seimed  to  us  to  be  a 
reasonable  place  to  draw  that  line  among  the  SMSA's, -There  are 
about  70  SMSA's  with  this  population,  they  include  ftver  half  of  Ihe  ^ 
people  of  the  Nation,  all  of  the  major  cities,  and  a.  great  many 
middle-sized  and\  small  cities,  some  metropolitan  suburban  areas 
and  even  some  rural  areas  which  ^are  a  part  of  the  economic- 
complex  that  constitutes  a  standard  metropolitan  area. 

Frankly,  the  500,000  figure  was  selected  because  it/looktd  like  a 
good  place  to  start  from.  W^e  claimed  thjn,  and  claim  now,  no  * 
special  scientific  basis  for  it,  just  a  pragmatic  rule  of  reason. 

From  the  beginiTing,  there  were  crijtlciams  ^tt   the  eftect  that 
500,000  was  a  limiting  figure.  Tht.  most  telling  iacf  was  that  it  ^ 
wholly  excluded  about  a-^d^en.  states.  So  vye  worked  with  our 

,  friends  and  associates  in  the  higher  education  ^ommupi^  and  vvith 
Congressmen  Ford  and  Buchanan  to  deyelop  a  better  figufe. 

The  more  we  played  with  the  figure  itself,  the  more  we  discov- 
ered ;  a  discouraging  ^ct:  If- we  simply  reduped.  the  ^  pppulation 
-figure,  we  added  more  and  more  cotrimuriities  and  institutions  in 

'  the  already  eligible  States,  but  wa  still  did  r.othing  for  the  13  or  14 
States  whicfi  had  no  eligible  SMSA*s,  President  Ahlberg,  of  Wichita 

•  State  University,  proposea  at  the  Wichita  hearings  in  October  1978,  - 
that  we  keep  the  nOO.OOO  figiifei  but  add  a  proviso  directmg  the 

.  Bacretary  of  Education— then  the  Commissioner— to  designate  an 
urban  area  in  each  of  the  Stateo  where  there  was  no  SMSA  large 
enpugh  to  qualify.  The  proviso  doesn*t  assure  that  there  w411  be  one  ^ 
urban  unlveTsity  in  every  State.  But  it  does.assure  that  universfties 

■  in  each  and  every  State  wiU  be  eligible  to  compete  for  iurban 
grantC  ,  . 
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The  Hgure.  Senator,  is  an  arbitrary. one.  Any  dividing  line  fieure 

•  Will  be  arbitrary.  Ai  the  bill  readi.  the  figure  of  500.000  with  one 

•  area  designated  m  each  of  the  other  States  has  the  overriding 
virtue  of  practicality.  No  doubt  the  exercise  of  pure  reason  could 
come  ,up  with  another  if  not  a  better  figure.  But  the  legislative 
procesi  has  come  up  with  this  one,  and  it  works. 

faenator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Eilyen  Fawley  president  of  Bristol  Community  College  also 
in  your  Lommon wealth,  suggested  that  community  and  junior  col- 
leges N*  eligible  to  participate  in  the  urban  grants  program.  What 
would  be  your  reaction  to  that? 

Dr.  Ryder.  Well,  there  has  been  much  discussion  to  admit  them 
and  clearly,  there  is  provision  in  the  propose^. legislation  for  con- 
sortiums  to  be  established  which  woujd  allow'varying  levels  of 
r t^aut^ation  to  join  together  all  of  their  resources. 
I  Uiink  that  if  they  were  to  join  through  partner^ship  with  other 
mstitutions  ^with  broader  capability,  this  would  ha  the  best  ap- 
proach, and  that  is  what  we  have  .proposed.  - 

In  effect,  as  the  w^lleges  conieriW  to  develop  the  best  proposal  lt 
was  clear  that  what  we  are  looking  to  is  a  massive  concentration  of 
educational  expertise,  facilities  and  excellence,  &nd  that  larger  in- 
Htitutionrwith  a  full  range  of  graduate  and  research  programs  had 
the  kind  of  breadth  and  the  resources  which  really  would  be  most 
ne^ptul  in  assisting  urban  governments.  -  ^ 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  statement  the  help  of  Northeastarn  for 
the  Boston  P^ice  mid  its  better  operations.  This,  I  think,  could  be 
expanded  to  20  different  areas  of  urban  administration/ Universi- 
twB  tL*nd  t_o  have  .sophisticated  computer  equipment,  systems  ana-' 
lysts,  people  who  have  the  kind  of  expertise  not  readily  available  to 
urban  government.  And  if  this  can  be  done  Th  improving  police 
eiticiency.  it  certainly  could  be  done  in  transportation,  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  services  in  which  the  cities  are  involved 

But  in  direct  response,  we  feel  that  if  such  junior  colleges  were  to 
bt;  active  and  to  have  good  proposals,  that  they  should  be  poole^i 
with  other  larger  institutions,  so  that  there  could  be  a  still  broade. 
range  of  talent  made  available.  ' 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you  very  much,  Dr  Ryder 
for  being  with  us.  J  apologize  for  the  rollcairvote  that  is  going  on' 
but  that  m  unpredictable,  and  again  reiterate  congratulations  to 
you  and  the  excellent  job  you  are  doing. 

Dr,  RvDKR,  Your  courtesy  is  very  generous.  We  are  delighted  to 
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Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  will  resume  at  10  a.m.  tomorrjw^ 
morning  in  this  same  room.      ,  ' 

[Whereupon,  at  I  p,nL,  the  subcommittee  wag  adjourned,  to  re-  ' 
convene  Friday,  October  5,  1971),  at  10  a.m.j 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1979 

^  .         U,S.  SlNATE, 

SUBCOMMlTTEg  ON  EDUCATION,  AbTS  AND  HUMANITIES, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  RisouRCESi 

-  \  Wmh  inghn,  D,  C 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  '4232,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
.    Present:  Senators  Pell,  StafTord,  and  Williams, 

Opening  Statement  of  Senatpr  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  the 
Humanities  will  come  to  ordtr.,  . 

Today  is  our  fourth  day  of  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
High^r\Education  Act.  We  will  use  the  hearing  today  to  focus  on 
the  Federal  progi'ams  to  aid  developiog  institutions,  th6  TRIO  pro- 
grams*  and  cooperat|Yii  education  programs.  ]  .  '  ^ 

We  will  be  giving  special  scrutiriy.  to  the  deveroping  institution 
program,  which  is  contained  in.  title  111  of  the  existing  Higher 
Bdycation  Act."  This  program  received  reduced  funding  this  year 
which.  I  think,  represents  a  signal  that  Congrass  is  not  entirely 
satisned  with  the  way  this  program  is  working.  This  hearing  today 
will  give  us  th&chance  to  critically. examine^  this  _ 

Our  first  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  on  title  IIL  In  fact,  we  are 
going  .to  have  two  panels  on  title  IIL  The  first  panel  includes  Dr. 
Broadus  Butler,  Thomas  Law,  Mr.  Alvin  Rivermt  and  Mr.  Can- 
dido  Deljeon  we  would  appreciate  it  if  thay  would^come  forward, 
pltaae.    "  '  ^  '  .  j 

Let  me  to  explain  to  the  witnesses,  arid  the  witnesses  w^o  will 
follow  them,  the  proc^ure  the  committee  is  following  thia  year. 
The  full  statements  of  all  witnesses  will  bo  printed  in  full  in  the 
hearing  recohd.  _     ^  .         .  . 

My  hope  is  that  the  witnesses,  rather  than  reading  their  testimo- 
ny, would  highlight  it  in  a  punchy  way,  so  that  it  penetratei  our 
-  mindl  as  Senators.  Highlight  the  points  you  really  want  to  hit  so 
that  we  can  get  into  questions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  ti^e  allotment  is  S  minutes,  and  these  are  measured  by  the 
.iights/jtTne  green  light  is  often  "4  minutesi  then  the  yellow  light  is  a 
'  Warning  light  for  1  minute  to  go,  and  then  the  red  light,  combined 
with  the  tell,  would  indicate  that  the  time  has  expired. 
^  I  apologize  for  these  restraints  but  they  are  necessary  because  .^f 
.  the  time  pressuirea  that  >fre  in  the  Senate  face. 
'  ^  / .  ^       /  mil 


I  would  add  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  you  are  trying  to 
do,  which  IS  to  make  an  impact  on  the  Senators--at  this  point,  it  is 
just  mts  I  guess— that  two  or  three  ^punchy  points  will  remain  in 
my  memory  far  more  than  would  half  an  hour  of  reading' a  text 
bo  I  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed,  and  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  text  that  you  submit,  the  suggestions  in 'it,  each  one  5f 
^        tmm  will  be  studied,  considered,  and  we  will  -Uo  nur  best  by  you^  ' 
I  see  one  of  ^  witnesses,, Mr/ Candido  DeUon.  is  not  here  s<^ 
we  Will  start  wiffiout  him.  and  if  he  turns  up,  he  can  join  us  at  th& 
.     witness  table.  -  j 

,   ^       And  I  notice  there  are  two  further  witnesses  here  -  so=  if'  they 
wouid  Identify  themielves  for  the  reporter,  we  would  appreciate  it 
Mr  Kakson.  \es,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Stanley  G.  Karson  and  I 
am  director  of  the  Clearinghouse  on  Corporate  Social  iResponsibili- 
ty  of  \he  life  and  health  insurance  business.  Dr.  Butler  has  asked 
rne  to  come  wjth  him  just  to  explain  for  a  minute  the  prpgrkm  that 
the  insurance  business  is  invdlvrd  in  with  the  black  institutions 
senator  Pell.  And  you,  sir? 
"        in        ^^f?^^  ^'^^  ^hairman,  I  am  Charles  Lyons,  .chancellor  of 
i'ayettevilie  State  University,  N.C.,  and  president  of  N A FEO  ac^ 
,     .  conipanying  Dr.  Law. 

\  Senator  Pkll.  Fine,  Please  proceed 

. '  .  : 

HTATKMENT  OF  DR.  BROADfcJS^  Nv  BUTLKR/  UNITED  NK/HU)  " 
COLJ.ECiK  FUND,  WASHINGTON,  IXCX»  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ^TAN 
LEY  KARBON,  DIRECTOR,  CI;eaRIN(;HOUSE  ON  GORPORATE 
B()CIAL  ilKHPONSIBrUTY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  HEALTH  INSUR= 
ANCE  BUBrNEBSi  DP.  THOMAB^  LAW,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
him  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  WABHINGTON 
D.C.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  tHARLES  LYONS.  CHANCELLOR^ 
FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  N.C.  AND  PRESIDENT 
NAFEOi  DR.  ALVIN  RIVERA,  HISPANIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
COALITION,  WASHIN(m)N,  p.C..  A  PANEL 

Dr.  Butler,  Senator,  I  am\Dr.  Broadu.q  N.  Butler^  I  served  as 
asBiBtant  to  the  U.B.  Commisaiiijner  of  Education  and  subsequently 
as  president  of  Dillsrd  Universlb^,  a  developing  institution.  I  am 
currently  president/ of  the  Robert  R.  Moton  Institute,  a  service 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  jthe  national  Interait  through 
services  to  education  and  the  educational  institutions.  . 

I  am  pleased^ to  appeur  before  you  60  testify  on  the  reeuthonza^ 
tion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  sWifically,  title  ifj,  because 
.  I  was  one  of  the  original  drafters  of  the>title  and  the  person  m^t 

responsible,  incidentally,  for  the  term  ^^deVeloping".  For  14  y^ars  I 
have  had  an  intimate  involvement  with  thkt  program  Presently  ? 
am  disturbed  and  have  been  disturbed  ^for^soma  time  about  JtKe 
distortions  of  the  meanmg  of  the  program,  to  the  point  that  it  is^ 
almost  unidentin£]ible  with  its  origirial  legislative  intent.  I  would 
nope  that  in  the  context  of  reauthorimtion.  there  will  be  a  serious 
.    ^^-ew  of  the^^rjginal  intent;  as^ven  particularly  by  Senator  ^ 
humphrey,  Congrebswoman  Green,  and-athers  who  were  concerned  ^ 
th^t  Xh?^  program  develop  in  the  contekl^oC. cooperation  among 
inti.  utu'ns,   amon^   business   entities   and  ^&ncies    and^  *he 
strergthening  and 'development  of  networks  whichlmild  enaBle  A 
the  Higher  edui:ation  community  to  provide  equal  access^^iind  a 


\ 
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qualitative  opportunity  to  persons  of  whatever  economic  status  so 
as  to  make  that  education  available  through  the  whole  network  of 

institutions  bfhighf^r  gjriunfltjnn^ — — = — — —  —--  

^ur  concern  is  ^al-^sf^^t  time,  the-context  of  mainstream  was 
that  in  1965  and  before,  more  than  90  percent  of  all  Federal  and 
private  fundi  and  support,  including  land  grant  funds,  for  institu- 
tional support,  was  going  to  less  than  100  of  the  2,168  institutions. 

There  v^-as  a  considerable  number  of  institutions,  numbering 
more  than  1,600  by  our  examination,  who  were  outside  of  what  is 
called  the  mainstream  of  Federal  support.  It  was  in  the  interest  of 
that  group  of  ii;stitutions  that  the  concept  of  development  evolved^ 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund  colleges  were  the  main,  symbolic 
instruments  in  thev^stablishment  of  sister  relationships^  particular- 
ly that  one  which  wa|  initiated  with  the  University  of  Michigan  by 
Tuskeegee  and  the  subsequent  relationships,  as  cooperative  rela- 
tionships. The  Upward  Bound  program  came  out  of  that  context  in 
the  interest  of  providing  a  larger  rangfr=of  opportunmes  for  stu- 
dents. In  the  context  of  that  approach,  the  significant  matter  was 
to  develop  a  network  of  resources  so  that  students  would  have 
oppprtunity  beyond  iht  institution  in  which  they  were  ragistered,  a 
cooperating  atmosphere  r  mong  institutions,  the  locking  in  of  assist-  ^ 
mg  agencies,  and  particuAurly  at  that  time,  the  Plans  for  Progress 
group  of  corporations  which  made  their  commitment  to  lend  sup- 
port to  the  smaller  institutions  of  the  Nation.  ~ 

Since  that  time,  something  has  happened,  and  I  think  that  the 
primary  basis  of  that  has  been  the  constant  overemphasis  upon  the 
T:oricept  of  race  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  deveU 
oping  and  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the  function  of  higher 
education  institutions.  This. tension  is  reflected  and  will  be  reflect'^ 
ed  in  the  testimony  that  yoy  will  hear.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
have  the  capacity  to  rise  above  this  and  remember  that  the  spec- 
trum of  institutions  in  this  Nation  is  needed  in  toto;  that  the 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  in  this  NLcion  are  more  largely  pro- 
vided to  this  Nation  and  to  the  higher  education  community 
through  the  group  of  institutions  which  are  called  developing  instil 
tutions.  . 

Unfortunately,  the  low  appropriation,  beginning  with  only  $5 
million,  is  now  extending  to  only  $120  million.  That  has  caused  " 
serious  tensions,  group  tensions,  and  institutional  tensions,  where 
now  it  is  almost  like  a  dog-eat-dog  kind  of  scratching. 

You  Have  the  testimony  in  writing  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  and  you  asked  that  I  make  just  a  couple  of  points. 

I  would  hope  that  In  addition  to  this,  the  Senate  would  consider 
very  seriously  the  amplification  of  the  previous  structure  by  tiie 
addition  of  the  endowment  challenge,  because  that,  will  provide  the 
basis  of  security  that  this  program  was  defegneil  to  affect,  but 
which  has  never  been  realized. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Butler  follows:]         •  ' 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Bhoadus  N.  Butler 


Mr^  dhaif^n  and  Honors  ef  the  lubooiultCec  i 

I  as  Df.  i™dus  N.  lutler,     I  served  ag  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  esfflmiasloner  off  gdu- 
eatlon  and  subsoquently  as  FrQildent  of  Olllard  UniverpltY  In  New  Ofleana,  Lsuisiana 
a  UnlEed  Negre  College  Fund^^ institution  and  a  partieipating  DevolBping  Institution. 
I  am  eiwFently  Pifeqldopt  of  the  Robert  R,  Meton  Hemorial  Institute,  a  serviee 
dedieatsd  te  the  advancement  of  the  national  intefgst  through  servlee  to  edueation 
and  to  the  educational  institutions- 

Today,  I  ani  pleased  to  appear  bafore  you  to  testify  en  the  f eautheriaatlon  of  the 
Higher  Edueatien  ftet  and  more  speeif ie#clly  Title  III.     I  was  one  of  tijg  original 
drafters  of  the  19S5  Title  III  leg isl^f i^n^^   For  14  years  new  I  have  witnessed 
distortiohs  sf  the  meaning  o€  this  ^™rM..t£>  the  point  that  it  is  new  almost 
unidentifiable  with  its  originally  U^qislate&  intent. 

It  is  niy  hope  to  have  you  refleet  en.,»ajaV        the  original  pesttive  aspeets  of  the^ 
progfram  and  the  oontinuing  need  for  , 


The  Kfiited  Negro  eellego  rund  si^ports  f^d  weleomes  She  Administration's  reGommen- 
dations  feif  refinement  of  existing  education  programs  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding 
flnaneiai  waste  and  ^re  efficient  delivery  of  seFvieds  tg  students  and  institutiona* 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  ferver  to  be  eonservative  in  rederal  ej^enditures  is  net 
nseant  only  far  the  poor  and  underprivileged.    Waste  usually  ooours  where  there  is 
an  aecuinulation  of  fundAng,  not  where  there  is  very  little. 

I  ehsege  to  target  the  bulk  of  my  testlfflsny  on  Title  III^  the  {Developing"  Insti- 
tutions pregras)  beeauie  all  of  the  United  Megio  College  Fund  institutions  are 
poi'tiEipants  in  this  progrant, 

The  UNCr  supports  the  Administration's  intention  to  olarify  the  purpose  of  Title 
III  since  t-hfi  true  intent  of  the  Title  Has  been  olouded  and  almost  lost.  The 
ambiguity  or  eon fusion  eauged  by  the  terms  {Developing  Institutions i  "  "Strugglihg 
for  Survival'*  and  "isolated  from  the  main  ourrents  of  aeadende  life}*  because  of 
different  interpretations  have  created  administrative  preblens  in  the  Office^  of 
Edueatien  as  wall  as  misundgrst^ding  in  the  education  eertiminity,    This  has  resulted 
in  negative  and  inaccurate  pt&lieity  regarding  the  program  and  its  nanage^nt, 

^e  real  problem  is  sii^le^  the  term  "Developing  Institutiens'*  really  reflects  an 
institution  with  **desire  and  potential"  just  as  the  term  **fflaln-currentB*'  means 
"resouree  support.*^    If  we  move  out  of  this  eentesfc  of  understanding  the  terms 
then  all  subsequent  arguments  take  on  different  meanings.    If  the  comit^nt  of  the 
Federal  Goverroiiant  is  to  sustain  institutional  strueture  and  quality  that  will\ 
be  available  te  disadvantaged  students  then  we  are  talking  about  thd  worthy  image 
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qI  gQHvevlnq  whafc  is  a  ^^dBVele^lng  ipgrf»nrlrn 

Ths  EBeont  teimlnelOgy  used  is  tea  broad  aflP^at  be  ehanged  to  elarify  the  pur- 
Seio  of  the  prsgrafl  as  closm  to  the  Offiginal  ^Mfe       the  pr^»  as  p^ssibU, 
Wb  therefore  atsppeft  the  a^xinistrstion*!  jrgc^fraen^tisn  that,  tho  progsan  puspQie 
fehsuld       to  ^Stremithen  pmall  Instltiitloap  which  c<nroll  a  g^^rttaatlal  pefeentafe 
of  BtudonEs  firea  ler»  Inesmo  ffimtllei,  whleh  laek  rssQarceg,  and  are  taking 

atfips  to  lapreve  institutianal  manageSHnt  and  fiscal  stability. 

The  sdsirtistfation  desires  to  insure  that  eliglbiliEy  for  the  prsgrsa  fun«3tl&n  be 
reliestivQ  of  tha  finansial  needs  of  a  gollegs*!  stu-^ents^  se  that  the  psogras  ^ 
eepplLineats  the  BEOG  need-based  student  aid  prsgra.^.    Ws  endorBs  this  apprQaeh  as 
bfiinf  ah  effective  way  of  elarifylng  the  programs  purposes  and  ^ertifyint  thiit 
only  those  SBiall  institytlons  that  have  e^adted  themselves  to  sarving  the  purest 
of  Btudehts  reeei^  the  mush  needed  federal  support. 

Our  reaaonii  for  supporting  the  AAainistsatton's  eligibility  orit#rla  and  the  BfiOQ 
diBburseBanfe  in  partieular  is  ^sause  the  ElOG  dlshurseBiehts  per  fell-tiiBB  equiva- 
lent enjfollniont  (FTE)  uhdergraduate  ijnrollsefit,  stood  eut  oleafly  as  the  best  over- 
all fc-^asure  of  student  wealth  at  an  ihstituti^.    l^ils  finanelel  asaistanea  within 

eeBbined  sBveral  gsasures  of  the  students'  finaiieial  ^sltlsB  Into  one-  It 
tfSB  found  to  be  highly  eor,  slated  with'  the  avsESgft  parental  family  size,  student 
incssD,  and  assets'  of  the  BEqq  rscipients.    fr^erall,  it  was  founS  to  be  the  best 
Measure  of  studeht  neediness. 


title  III  has  been  the  only  Federal  if^titutlonal  support  to  aisist  this  Csdntry's 
Slack  colleges  lii  a  sound  and  oonstrustive  way.    As  f resident  Carter  has  often 
stated,  that,  "he  reoo^ni^es  that  tl^se  Blaok  ool leges  serve  a  virtually  is^rtant 
aission  whleh  eannst  be  met  apart  froa  signifioant  federal  assistanee,**    We  in  the 
Bl&ok  eonmunity/  would  also  share  ^ese  "sentl^nts  with  the  ^red^lnantly  Mhits 
oollegen  of  siailar  aiso  and  situation  who  are  struggling  to  provide  the  very 
a^eialized  services  to  large  niBibarB  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  students* 

W^PRXftTIONS  "  , 

In  eOBbi  nation  with  direoting  the  progras  toward  those  institutisns  i^sh  se^re 
disproportionate  nintbsrs  of  needy  students,  a  Si^stantial  inorease  in  the  autiffiri- 
nation  lavel  *:o  1200  million  should  m^ks  it  possible  for  the  federal  goverraiant  to 
provide  laore  ^ii^equate  support  for  this  nation's  postseoondary  institufeiona  tiiat 
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ac@  ^»u^titisl^  th&  poor  Ar>U  di^advMtA^G^. 


There  a^e  those  whft  would  say  that  thsso  instltutifina  nheuld  net  be  federally 
supported,  thAt  th^y  yhoald  be  lett  to  sijjk  or  gwlffl  for  fehqBisolvoSj     All  insti^ 
tutions  of  Higher  BduestiOfj  are  federally  §upp3£'ted.     Wenltht^er  Instltutlsfii  r<i^ 
ceive  ssQifd  fe^lcrai  dollara  th^  poorer  insfelcuclona ,     Bl^ek  JnntibutiQii^I  parfei^ei  " 
patioh  in  Fydyral  pro^f^s  Is  far  leas  than  their  counterpafts  so  is  the  level  at 
funding r  .'^pr  e^.^plo  f  ^tweeh  the  Hhlte  £  Slack  land  grant  cdllegeSi     It  is  a 
prey  able  faat  that  the  white  l^Vid^' grants  eollogep  r^e^ive  more  fodorsl  eyp^rt  from 
ths  rederal  g&veriyaonn  than  Blaek  laiid  grant  eolleges.     Hiere  is  no  suBHtantive 
rational^  for  this  differeiiee  In  a^ropriations^ 

The  Unitiid  Negro  College  rund  Is  opposdd  to  thg  pgrsiotent  effort  to  find  ways  te* 
Out  off  rather  than  to  sustaiTi  or  ineresse  gupp^*ft  to  the  few  pregfams  in  whleh 
llsok  colleges  and  other  institutions  th^t  educate  the  ^or  and  didadv^taged 
partlclpaEe, 

History  will  sustain  that  no  serlsyii  thought  Or  effort  has  been  entertained  to  uut 
off  support  to  land^grant colleges ;  to  statn  oolleges  Of  to  any  0 the f  group  of 
institutions  receiving  Fedofal  guppoft  except  t'jis  One  CTitle'llIJi 

^yleualyj  tlie  only  type  of  gigfiifieant  suppA^"t  ^o  instltutionSr  renderod  by  the 
Federal  govefn^nt  is  fnonetary  suppoft^  And  the  fasti  of '  Ainf  ]at4onf  an  e^anding 
eeonomie  respond Ihllity  on  all  institutions  ijf  higher  edueatiofl  ma):es  tis  notion 
of  these  Title  IXI  institutions  ^coming  self  suf4icient  a  notion  that  iias  theoretic 
cal  but  not  prfeisal  reality^    ^ust  as  it  ig  imprantioal  for. state  inatituti^ns^  majo 
cofpoifat^ons  (Chrysler  for  e.g.);  airlines^  railroads  etc^  to  surwive  withour  pulili 
support  i  ''     !  .  n 

GRANT  DURATIQN 

Thefoforei  while  we  atfongly  sljp^rt  the  majo^  somoonents  of  Wie  Mminisffation's 
Title  III  reeopmendtitions *  we  take  eMception  to  the  suggestion  in  their  testimony 
that  shsrt^ternt  federal  support  of  Title  111  institutionB  sl^uld  lead  to  ^essnSBis 
self-suf fiefeney . "    So  long  as  these  colleges  and  universities  oontinue  to  sfirve  tho 
dsonomisally  digadvantaged,  that  is  so  long  as  the'  t4ation  has  a  large  clasii  of 
economieally  disadvantaged  ininorities  in  need  of  higher  education,  it  is  ynruason^ 
able  and  unrealistic  to  expset  that  they  will  bepoms  sg^otsically  self^si^f floifint 
in  the  manner  in  which  institutions  serving  a  much  weal thief  clientele  hsv^  tfa- 
ditionally  been  able  to  do-t    No  A^unt  of  Federal  sup^ft  will  make  it  possible 
for  traditionally  Black  ooxleges  [for  exj^lple)   tO  relss  their  tuitions  ms^  other 
charges  to  levels  comparahle  to  those  institutloiis  aerv^ing  wealthy  students^ 
Nor  ean  we  expect  that  a  significant  nunter  of  the  graduates  of  these  inHtttutlons 
to  be  able  to  amass  the  fortunes  whlchf  lafgely  during  an  earlier  tinef  contributed 
^ea  /ily  to  the  endowgiints  of  wealthy  colleges  and  .ivilverties.^ 
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oc^sssnda^isns-  for  a  sh^llenge  grant  prsgram,  because  q£  the  resultant  p&rtnef^ 
ihip  between  the  f  Bdmral' %^arreBent  and  th@  ptatiSP  in  ths  ease  of  pufal&c  ina^l^u- 
tisfi^w  diid  th^  f>gdf  r^i  gsvsfnnient' and  ^the  pclviite  scotar  in  the  saue  of  private    '  " 
inatitutisna. 

These  ipesial  gfan^M  will  enable  an  institutien  ts  inveit  a  portion  of  its  funds 
in  a  spaeiaL  yrsjsgt  that  will  strengthen  the  InotitutioB  withsut  depleting  its 
already'  Limited  rossureed.     In  the  prts^ration  for  the  fitle  III  1972  legislation, 
there  was  disgussiGn  of  fund  replaoejs^nt  component  that  was  neveif  aetualizod., 
l^e  purpose  of  chls  fund  replaoeinent  ooinpQngnt  was  to  fiad  ways  of  tsrsJ.nJiting 
^in'atitvtiona  fr^  Title  III  while  building  into  ^e  iiistitutiDn  the  capacity  to 
replaoe  tJieir  forn^r  fedHral  Title  III  grants  with  funding  fm  othsr  ssuraes. 
That  WBB  as  unreal  Is  tia  as  it  would  have  been'  to  have  plsced  that  press?  iption 
upon  Land  Grant  Osliegei^     As  private  institutiens,  ws  see  ths  Challenge  Grant 
Mogras  as  an  oppoEtunity  fo.^  a  greater  degree  of  s:Af  ^Ipr  but  even  Wit  do  not 
=  caatemplate  e^platB-ittdependenee  ■at'^a^    early  date>""nQr~his^Harvs3rd  Uniyeraity 
'  sinoe  163§^     This  is  stated  In  absolute  serif^usness  and  esndbr« 

Over  th&  ye^s,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  so^salled  developing  institutions  ts 
utilime  fin^^r.^Ial  resQuroes  aa  Fapidly  as  they  gould  be  seouredj    A  year  to  yesr 
struggle  to  survive  hss  heen  of  neoeseityf  the  foremost  consideration^  .Title 
III  has  without  guostion,  not  only  oontributed  to  survival <  but  has  strengthened 
mMiy  of  these  instituti^s  in  terms  of  eduoational  and  administrative  practises 
and  in  ^erms  of  quality  of  the  ourrioulua  offering .     Title  III^s  thrust  has  been 
Substantive  and  professional  rather  than  eoonanic^ 

The  fandajnental  problein  of  higher  eduoation,  and-  of  sBiall  sslliiges  in  psrticular, 
rjplated  to  the  difficulty  of  seouring  funds  needed  fsr  basio  operations^     If  there 
were  a  way  these  institutions,  oduld  have  the  underglrdi^  C operational  expense  ^ 
funds)^  that  they  need^  it  would  be  a  major  step  aoppiensisate  with  Title  Ill's 
sain  purpose  cuijsinatlng  in  gf ester  self^suff ioienoy  and  elimination  of  insreased 
federal  support. 

The  UN^  believes  that  matcliing  grants  progran  will  assist  many  ^oall  institutiens 
to  build  and  revit alined  their  institu^sns  in  sreative  ways  that  will  leave  them 
xnore  oapable  of  oontributing  to  the  higher  edusatl^  needs  of  this  sountry.  ^at 
Is  the  tmCF*9  goal,  and  !  am  sure  that  It  would  be  the  goal  of  oUier  Title  ZIX 
parti elpants* 

^e  UNCF  has  six  institutiens  surrently  in  a  program  sailed  thm  College  findownfwnt 
Funding  Plani  we  feel  that  this  progran.osuld  serve  as  a  model  to  ^^11  institutions 
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that  a^Q  geeklnf  fee  build  tiielf  end^*^nta  in  ©rder  te  ^s^ms  aora  sslf  suFfieient* 

tdfe  lasuEanee  hUs  agreed  ts  ej^l^in  to  you  the  eetffiiEaenfe  ef  the  pEivats  se^tSE 

Dskg  sur  pEog^asi  a  sudcdss»    Hillisns  of  dollars  have  alread^^^en  egngnitgd 
b/  major  in&uvance  e^tpaiiies  n'td  ailliens  more  plsged    to. assist  ouif  institutions. 

i^ur  institutions  have  ^isahle  sndt»^&)ont  capabilities  they  will  be  less  d4  ^ - 
pendunt  o£  Federal  funds  for  their  ganeral  operating  expenses, 

suppQft  authorisation  of  150  alllion       s  base  to  be  sppropslated  in  1981  for 
the  matshing  grant  progriUB«    This  appropriation  is  separats  fron  1200  million  re- 
qusatgd  for  the  Title  III  pregrsii^ 

WiSQEY  CQUNCiL  QH  BEVELePQHG  INSTITUTION 

The  United  Negro  College  Pund  supports  retention  of  the  Adyisery  Couneil  on 
Dqvolsping  Institutions  as  it.i':^  currently  itfuclured.    Ths  laonitoring  of  thm 
TitlQ  III  pro^r^^  by  oitizenp  iram  aooross  ths  Country         to  the  validity  of  the 
pifbgifil^/ 

SCT  ABIDE  Ton  TWO  YEAR  CQLLEdEg  '  " 


UlTCF  supports  fstention  of  24%  set  aside  for  the  Jr>  ^d  Csaiunity  oslleges.  As 
appropriation  inorease  sn  inoreased  a^unt  of  funds  for  Jr.  knd  Csmunity  c^olleges 
will  be  available > 

BASIC  GRANTg  MAXIMUM  AWA^  /tNB  HEOUCTJHDH 


We  support  the  Admir^istratlsh's  basia  grand  s^isiauiti  award  sjid  reduotion  aehedule^ 
proposals    It  is  appropriate  *ihat  the  maxisnaa  award  be  a  funotion  of  the  level  of 
funding  required  to  enbaust  the  year's  basis  grants  allosatisn-    It  is  also  es&en» 
tial  that  if  reduotion  beosmes  neoessa^,  the  needs  of  eMtf^ely  Isv^inbome  stu-^  ^ 
dents  be  protested  first.    Where;  these  students  are  osnQemed.j  fsilure  to  provide 
fully^funded  grant  assistance  at  the  base  of  the  student  aid  pagkage  may  c'Off^lessly 
deny  the  student  aooess  to  higher  eduoation.    ReducMon  language  that  insures  a 
"hold' harmless  situation^'  for  students  witiiin  $200^05  maxinai  award  would  provide 
the  appropriate  protestion  for  students  with  the  highest  need> 

iOgPt^MENTAL  GRAMTi  COLLlGg  ^QRK  STOD¥  ^MOf^OVER  ' 

In  orde-f  to  assist  fin^oial  aid  offi^o'^s  to  more  effi'oiently  manage  funds i  the 
Administration  proposes  a  5i  carry  forward  of  liOG  and  CWS  funds  ^    fhis  provision 
alone  would  be  insufifioient  to  meet  the  goal  of  assisting  aid  offioers^ 
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sfciea%ien*s  prspssal '  snly  addjfssses  the  alfcu&tlQn  where  surplus  fu^s  a£S  availah2e.« 

In  addi^sn^  the.   A^inistratisn's  ea£^fyffveE  ^FCertta^  is  iisade^a^.    We  strsnfly 
suggest  th^.t  institutions  be  allst^d        ^arfy  fsfvafd        to  lOl        their  esllege 
usrk  study  slloeatlsn  fsr  the  sugseidinf  year  to  meet  eurrent  obligations. 

We  wQuld  not.  enEQufage  th£Se  pfsvislDns  fsr  ths  810G  pss^r&iaf  as  funds  in  this 
pr^gran  are  easier  to  adAinister,  " ' 

BABIC  AMP  BUPPLpffiHTMi  Wm 

We  eoARend  the  adBiiniptrati^  fsr  its  prepesgd  approgcb  ts  the  resolution  ef 
longstandiAg  probl^s  of  t*^  current  fgdgral  loan  deii?ory  systen.     Th&  proposed 
B^^iQ  and  Supplesentsl  Lf^M  Fr^rass  are  monumental  ^tepg  in  the  right  direotion. 
^ey^  would  provide  loan  aosess  ^to  a  large  nunber  of  lar-ineoote  minority  students 
who  are  ntt  teing  aided  by  the  National  Direab  Study nt  'Loan  PrograA  due  to  the 

^laeJr"Qf""^vit±labtB=^wids"^or"=by"the""^  Fr^r&s  besause  ejf     ,  = 

arbitrary  lende;^  polieies*     Eeoause  paokaging  responsihllitieg  are  placed  on  the 
saspuSf  the  funds  are  provided,  to  the  sti^ent  in  the  nst  effioient  ^nner«  thus 
siinpiifyin'^  the  award  and  disburse-Aent  pr&cess.    The  fast  that  cslleotions  are 
gentrally.  perforBied  by  the  Offise  nt  ^uoation  allows  institutions  to  be  involved 

.  in  iffipKoving  the  overall  a^inlstrdtion  of  student  aid  programs  instead  of  es*^ 
tablis'fiin#  snail  crl lection    agengies  on  e&oh  oampuij  tiius  allowing  inore  funds  ^  ^  . 
be^.  lent  to  students  as  sp^sed  to,  use  for  oolleotion  sost.    We  are  In  gos^lete 

''  support  of  "this  program .  '- 

iiNSLB  _AppLxrATie^  FORM  ' 

'We  also  aoomend  %his  Administration  for  its  reguesU  to  legislatively  establish 
.  a  single  applioation  foina  for  the  the  disburs^^nt  of  federals  state #  and  insti^ 
.  tutional  funds  i     Iteps  ^hsuld  be  taken  to  insure  that  this  esnmsn  for^  is  made  as 

simple  unoomplicaved  as  j^yiiible.    As  suggested^  thefe  should  be  lio  oost  to 

the  student  for  processing  the  fo^, 

ACHIHISTW^TIVE  ALLCH'/ANCE  TQ  INiTITOf  lOHl 

^e  Administration  ^proposes  to  pay  an  a^iinistrative  alJ'SWanse  of  ^  $10  per  federal  . 
,  student  aid  reoipient.    This  apprsaoh  t<^ar^  p^aviding  suppiljeE  fsr  ^e  adBini~ 
stration  of  aid'.prc^rams  would  be  totaily  unasssptable.    As  federal  disands  for 
inoreased  institutional  aooountability  Bounty  the  oost  of  administering  aid  programs 
continues  to  rise,  *  .  _  - 

An  accryss- the  aboard  $10  per  aid  reoipient  \#ould  result  in  a  smaller .  allowance 
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thto^eealyed  in  yeara  pglag  to  raflUtehorinnt-if^ft  m^t.       ^^^^^^  ^^^^i^*^^^^.^^ 


this  prapos^ \ * 


Lsglslstion  authsifizing,  &  i%  allswanee  for  the  eampus  baied  and  BEOO  pifbgwam  weuld 


The  AcMinis^fatisn  hss  presented  s  psrs^sal  for  pr6vidlng  &  single  st«ida£d  sf 
aeademie  prsgreaa  for  fdOeral  aid  reeipients.    Wo.bslieve  that  the  eurrent  aituatlenf 
allovfini  asadeBio^  standards  te  be  set  by  the  institublanSf  is  a  fipprspfiatfi. 
appeoaeh  ta  the  prebl^.    itandards  sen  at  institutiens  In  eenjunetien  with  pr&fram 
ellfibillty  Yequireaents  provide  definitive,  beneta^rks  for  fetutf^nta^    TOere  is  ns 
4'le5r  rationale  fer  the  pfspQsed  fedeifal  standards  and  they  de  not  segig  ts  reflect 
aid  prDfras)  sliqlbility  re^ircnents, 

AUC^DITATIQN  fOR  INiTITOTIONAl,  BjGIBIIJ^  > 


While  we  have  sans  sy^athy  fer  the  AAninistratian's  prepcial  ts  plage  less  reliaaee 
on  private  aeereditatlQn  fsr  est^liahing  the  eligibility  ef  eallegss  and  univeral*  , 
ties  for  Higher  Eduoation  Ast  progriras«  we  do  not  believe  that  reliance  an  state 
licensing  procedures  is  an  a^ropriate  substlEuU,  e^eoially  for  private  inatl= 
tutions*  many  of  which  have  anly  very  ninlMl  ri*latisnihips  to  the  states  In  which 
they  happc^n  to  be  located . 

We  gBnorally  sup^rt  the  proposal  ta  require  institutions  to  provide  inferaatian 
as  a  ^andition  of  eligibility*  for  Title  IV  programs  >    We  are  troubledj  however, 
by  the  prapQsed^proviaion  to  requiite  plac&^dSnt  data  on  ssne  recent  graduates,    ^ir  . 
experience  is  tiiat  su^h  infar  action  is  esitfe^ly  difficult  to  collect  and  i^cssi^le 
to  verify.    CDllegea  and  universities  have  no  legal:  rights  require  post^graduation 
ififoriQation  of  this  kind  frois  their  fomer  students^    They  shauld  not,  we  believe f  ^ 
be  put  in  a  pasitian  of  having  ts  provide  the  federal  govemsssat  with  data  to 
which  they  hive  neither  access  not  right  bf  access*^  Such  a  rsquireiMnt  will  only 
force  coIl4ege5  to  submit  in&dequate  and  inaccurate  data  by  oiakijig  it  necessajV  for. 
thes  to  invent  data  which  they  do  not  havo^  ^  *    ^  '  . 

TRig  -  . 

Special  Pr^rams.  for  Studtjnts  frM  Disadvantaged  iaekgroanda  i  Part  Ai  Subpart 
4  of  fitle  IV  .  -  . 

We  Support  the  AdBinistration^s  praposal  for  changing  the  language  on  TKtO  ipecial 
Programs  for  stydents  frsu  disadvantaged  backgnunds  in  order  to  Ascribe  Uie 
^pvograss  nissian^^and  target  ^pulations  ■  ' 
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We  age  in  eppeBttion  to  any  smmn&^nt  if  sffexed  desi^dfclng  «  first  generatlsn 


Eequfrs^At,  {first  fene^fatie^  soll^p  student)  for  oligJiiilty,  in  ^hi  TtMO^^TM"" 

OarMreatSAB  £sr  ^pssing  the  first  tenasa^isn  requiiemen^i  ar^  aa  folios  i 

X.    fha  "First  Ssnerationi  ssasHpt  eentributes  little  to  the  identi ^ i^a^en 
of  those  individuals  t}^  ^^reuos  are  intended  ts  serve . , 

ZI.    "nie  intreduBtisn  sf  the  "FlrBt  ^nsE^tisn"  Qonsept  ints  the  eligibility 
dateraination  preeeas  results  in  two  dispsrate  alensnt^  neasuring  tha 
suitability  of  an  individual  for  program  asgistanE^.    That  is,  low  Inoese 
as  a  detefulnant  is  under frtandablej  quantifiable f  and  oap^le  s£  validation. 

inooiBe  'ol early  iiteans  that  the  students'  family  is  not  in  possession 
of  muoh  wsalth..    The  kind  of  criteria  needed  ahould  be  reinforQing  rather 
than  disparati^-.  _  '      ■  .  ~^ 

III,    The  "First  Oeneration:  oonoept  adds  treaende^us  conpleMity  to  progru 
,  a^inistration.  definition  oollestienf  and  validation  of  infoaation 

on  first  generation  students  will  present  nwterous  probleMSr  ssee  sf 
w!J.oh  sy  well  defy  solutiae^    Further,  it  should  M  realized  ^at^^due 
adainistrative  osaplesiity  frequently  entourages  progrs^  ^use^  and  ^» 
lo?is  of  progrss  effeotiveiKSS. 

IVi  .  The  EOrtifioation  of  5  student  being  "First  Generation"  would  bo  a 
diffioult  prooess. 

Vi    Fufther  problefis  would  arii^  fran  the  definition  of  the^phresef  "heithesf 
of  whose  parents  hold  a' baooalaureate. " 

Pragmatioaily^  this  new  elenent  if  introduoed  Bight  exoliMe  or  naXe  difficult  in 
partioipation  of  the  very  itudents  that  the  pr^raa  was  designed  to  serve, 

TITLE  II  ^hTBWMam  ' 


Wfi  support  the  proposal  to  ^dify  the  Title  II,  college  Libraries  Frograa  to 
target  grants  to  oollege  libraries  ^y.ob  are  relatively  defioient. 

TZ"^  VII*  eoHSTgjCTifflj  meomiMw^m_ ^D_mHm^im  qf  ac^biic  whciiaTim 

■  lihile  we"^aooept  the  view  th^t  the  federaL  goVerrp^nt  has  a  vital  interest  in 
'■'  ehnan'oing  thm  research  faoilities  s£  the  nation's  researoh  universities »  we  dqw 
'i  not  accept  the  itaplioation  i^at  researeh  universi^^ies  are  the  only  higher  eduoation 
institutions  needing  federal  assis^nea  for  construction  and  renovation  of  building 
and  acquisition  of  aodem  e^ipment  as^indicated  in  Fairt       of  Title  VII.  After 
Bimy  decades  of  neglects  e^y  of  the  historically    Black  colleges  and  universities 
JyfS  jitnt  faced  with  major  capital  needs.    In  s^e  cases  the^e  is  an  almost  desperate 
lisid  for  federal  assistance  to  replace  and  renovate  doter^trated  structures  and 
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te  pifsvide  aesesp  let  the  handieapped  in  Sere  Adequate  bulldinis.    For  this  reason/ 
We  ds  net  support  llffltting  Title  Vll  to  researeh  univergities .     The  present  word- 
ing pf  the  Administration's  proposal  could  actually  eliminate  Howard  University 
and  Atlanta  university  Center,  beoause  they  are  not  considered  principle  research 
institutions,    we  would  like  to  see  sooe  flejtibility  in  the  .Title  to  allow  minority 
institutions  to  MVe  into  the  research  area. 

TITL6    3Cl'  - 


The.UNCF  auppertg  the  spirit  of  the  a^ndment  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
establishing  a  new  Title  XI.    The  new  Title  is  the  "Urban  Grant  University  Program'' 
"Law  School  Clinieal  Experience  Profran*'  wouid  be  a  part. 

Our  principle  concern  is  that  the  Urban  Grant  Program  as  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  makes  prevision  in  law  for  the  fair  and  equitable  incluiien  of 
the  Historically  Black  colleges. 

Moreover,^  tiie  very  concept  off  the  Urban  Grant  Program  was  prowled  and*  put 
forth  in  1967  by  Dr.  Martin  Jenkins ^  then  President  of  Morgan  State  Uhiversity 
a  Black  college.    Dr.  Gr^.ville  ia«^er;  President  of  Teicas  Southern  University 
President  of  anotter  lisck  institution^  has  had  a  series  of  urban  oriented  programs 
which  has  his  ins^tutien  defined  with  the  state  educational  systsi  in  Tesas  as 
a  State  urban  Social  Purpose  University.    History  reflects  our  concern* 

TlTtM  XIIrSECTlQN  1202  AND  1203 1  STA^'  P^TiECqNDA^  EWCAIQH  Q^IiilQHi 

We  support  the  proposed  eliJiination  of  the  itate  1202  canaissions «  as  they  have 
not  generally  served  a  useful  function  and  are  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  vary  much,  Dr.  Butlefj  and  I  look 
forward  to  enlarging  on  these  ideas  'in  the  question  and  answer 
period.  .  • 

Dr.  Law? 

Dr.  Law.  Senato»'  Pell,  my  name  is  Thofn^  Law*  I  am  president 
of  Virginia  State  University.  Todays  I  appear  before  you  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, whose  acronym  is  NAFEO,  I  am  accompanied  by  Dr, 
Charles  A.  Lyons*  Jr.,  the  chnncellor  of  Fayetteville  State  Universi- 
ty in  North  Carolina  and  president  of  NAFEO.  .  ^ 

NAFEO  is  the  organization  _of  107  historically  predominantly 
black  colleges  and  universities.  These  Institutions  enroll  more  than 
200,000  students  and  continue  to  account  for  approximately  one* 
half  of  the  black  recipients  of  baccalaureate  degrees, 

I  thank  you,  Mr/Chairman*  for  this  opportunity  to.  comment  on 
proposed  amendments  to  title  111*  strengthening  developing  institu- 
tions of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

Virtually  all  of  our  participating  colleges  and,  universities  have 
been  among  the  more  than  700  institutions  that  have  benefltted 
from  title  IIL  Studies^  consistently  suppoi^t  the  fact  that  the  aca- 
demic programi,  the  administrative  capacity,  and  student  servicei 
of  our  institutions  have  been  significantly  strengthened  and  overall, 
quality  enhanced  by  title  III  funds,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  ,  ^ 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  flow  of  students  from  low 
income,  programi  into  what  has  been  called  the  mainstream  society 
.  is  now  generally  recognized.  Often  overlooked  to  this  point*  how- 
ever, is'  the  fact  that  many  of  these  institutions  continue  to  require' 
a  high  level  of  support.  There  are  some  institutions  that  do  more 
than  otheri  in  developing  low  income  students  into  resouraeful  and 
productive  members  of  society.  In  so  doing,  these  institutions  are 
performing  a  national  service,  and  therefore  are  enhancing 
society.  ^fr 

*Indeed,  providirig  aid  for  these  institutions,  which  by  definition 
are  developing  because  they  are  serving  large  numbers  of  low 
income  services,  is  to  provide  aid  to  society. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  large  spectrum  of  institutions  that  have 
provided  higher  education  opportunities  for  needy  students  among 
Indians  and  liispanics  and  economically  deprived  whites;  we  know, 
that  these  institutions  are  rendering  invaluable  service  to  society 
and  opportunilies  to  the  low  income  disadvantaged  student. 
.  However,  they  are  burdened  financially  largely  because  they 
assume  the  burden  of  assisting  large  numbers  of  needy  students. 
We  know,  however,  the  black  colleges  best,  ' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ghairman,  in  the  interest  of  time,  we  are  going 
to  submit  in  totd  for  the  .record  a  statement  de|cribing  the  contri- 
butions  of  historically  black  colleges*  _ 
;    For  example^ — ^just  one  ex  am  pie,  howpver-^I  would  like  to  indi- 
cate that  these  colleges  have  produced  over  7  percent  of  all  the 
black  graduates  of  college  since  the  inception  of  this  Nation;  75 
'  percent  of  black  Arilericpns  who  hold  Ph.  D.  degrees  are  products 
.  of  these  hiitorically  black  colleges,  and  76  percent  of  the  black 
'  military  officers  and  80  percent  of  black  Federal  Judges,  and  86 
/percent  of  black  piiysicians.  And    want  to  commend  to  you  that 
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these  have  been  quality  people.  We  will  continue  to  do  so,  given  the 
level  of  support. 

~  Therefore, -NAPEO  institutions' s  tifle  nr  as  a  cbmpanlon^^ 

piece  to  the  need^based  legislation  assistance  for  those  institutions 
committed  to  serving  low  income  students. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  the  fact  that  under  the  authoriza-  ' 
tional  portion,  which  was  highlighted  under  the  Peil  bill,  we 
strongly  endorse  these  recommendations,  the  Pell  bill  and  the  ad- 
mmistratipn  bill,  the  measure  of  $250  million. 

Our  view  is  that  this  obligation  level  should  prevail  for  each  year 
beginning  with  reauthorization  and  ending  October  1,  1985. 

We  also  do  not  support  set-asides.  We  support  the  challenge 
grant  because  of  the  fact  that  the  $50  million  which  would  stimu- 
late the 'partnership  between  the  Federal  Government  .and  th^ 
States*  in  the  case  of  the  public  institutions  and  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector  in  the  case  of  the  private  institutions,  in  ^ 
movmg  developing  institutions  toward  selftsufficiency. 

We  also  support  the  eligibility  for  as^stance  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  advisory  aommittee  for  developing  InBti^uyons. 

In  summary,  we  applaud  the  subject  thrust  of  the  -administration 
proposal  for  reauthorization  of  title  III.  We  welcome  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  concepts  such  as  ^'not  in  the  mainsireatn""  "struggling 
institutions,"  which  are  confusing,  and  to  many,  demeanin^>'  , 
i  I  again  thai^  you  for  the  opporturiLty  to'copiment  on  .and  cdm- 
mend  to  you  the  proposed  amendments. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  ^  , 

Dr.  Rivera.  ,  "  ? 

Dr.  Rivera.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
asked  to  be  the  spokesperson  for  the  Hispanic  Higher  Education 
Coalition. 

The  coalition  is  comprised  of  11  national  Hispanic  organizations. 
Those  organizations  are  listed  in  the  testimony  provided  to  you. 

Senator  Pell.  One  question  of  definition.!  When  you  say  Hiripan= 
ic,  does  that  mean  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  or  just  Spanish-speaking 
nations?  ~    .    j  * 

Dr.  Rivera.  It  means  all  Hispanic  populations  that  include  Mexi- 
can Ame^can,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  and  other  Latin  American 
and  other  Hispanic  populations. 

Senator  ^ell.  Does  it  include  in  your  mind'Bra^lians  and  Portu-^ 
guese?  .  . 

Dr,  Rivera.  It  would  not. 

Senator  Pell.  It  would? 

Dn  BiVERA,  It  would  include  those  people  who  are  defined  as 
Latino  in  the  European  countries. 

Senator  Pell,  Right,  Well,  do  the  Portuguese  consider  them- 
selves Hispanic?  - 

pr,  Rivera.  Portugese  do  not  consider  themselves  Hispanic. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  curious,  because  we  have  a  large  Portugese 
i^^up_m  our  State,  and  this  always  is  a  question  of  some  sensitive  " 
ity.  Shpuld  they  benefit  by  the  Hispanic  language  programs,  Mre 
they  a  Hispanic  group?  We  get  arguments  both  ways,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  your  view  was. 
.  Dr.  Rivera.  Mr.  Pell,  at  this  point,  they  have  not  been  involved  ^ 
1^  this  coalition  effort  ^  ^ 
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St-nann-  Pkll.  So  tHey  ase  not  included,  but  orifinally,  they  were. 

Dr  *  RivKRA.  They  are  no^^^this  time;,  ^or  have  ^hey  ,been 
if>volved  in  the  past  in  the  coalition -efforts,  * 

St'iiatur  Pkll.  OK.  Thank  you.  *     . . 

Dr  Rivera.  I  would  like  to  befin  by  indicatingr  that ;th€'' four 
priniary  i^sue^  copfrontlng  Hiepanics  in  highef  ^ducation^deal  with 
aL't't»s8,  retention,  profesiional  development  and  institutional  repre- 
st^ntatmn  We  have  detailed  in  our  testimopy  these  specific  issues. 
It  iH  important  here  only  because  this  is""  the  framework  within 
v»,  hich  \\'v  are  making  our  recommendatidns,  ^ 

1  would  like  to  t^lk  very  fliiickly  about  what  appearff  to  be  a 
fii.tjor  problf^m  in  title  III  program,  which  was  best  ekpresied  by 
:=^f\t'ral  of  vour  colleagues.  ^ 

1  '  .liiiHHi  has  always  f'ilt  that  the  funding  level  fofiiispanic 
[agpoHals  in  title  III  h^  been  in  the  past  embarrai^ngly  low.  The 
ivtUT  aiiached,  dated.March  14,'  1979,  to  President  Carter,  and 
^t^fud  by  m  ven  U.S^Senatori,  including  DomenicI,  DeConcini, 
Haft,  llayakavva,  Sch^ni^,  Tower,  and  ^gldwater,' stated: 

[Jiir  inK  fht-  \nm  lunding  /rycle.  strong  ©vidence  oft^fecd m inotioh  the  Dipart- 
.!!■  lif  ii  n*-alth.  Kducatiun.  and  Welfare  against  H 1  Spa h IcT n ilTEroo ni  in  th©  titre  III 
i^vi'i  \>\v\ii  in.^i  it ut luriA  program  wa^  uncovered. 

j  i,.^  rMf  t  rn  Ml  1m  Hi  diracultlb^,  coupled  with -your  lateit  policy  directiva  wit^ 
• -P*  *  ;  iM  ih.Kk  iii5.tiiutnjns.  will  intensify  the  gap  betwien  Federal  education 
-ijj)|Mirf  tnr  hliii  k  minority  ntudents  and  support  for  Hispanic  and  other  non^black 

/I  fu  M-  ai  uufiH,  fiy  iMHuuragmg  t/iis  disparate  treatment,  will  serve  to  cohdone 
HKW  ^  p,i^t  in?*«  nHitivitv  to  the  educational  needs  of  Hispanici  and  other  minorities 
ifiii  v^fl!  .ihN'iisM  thnt  Mgency  of  any  responBibility  to  correct  these  inequities  and 
.fUf  nii   |f  .  1  nrrirniiniJnt  tf)  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  non^black  minority 

\\v  (  hairmaru  I  would  like  to  ask  that  that  letter,  in  totals  ba* 

-ahfniltiHi  tor  tht*  record.       1      '  ^   '  * 

St'fiatnr  f-KM.  Without  objebtion.      ^  .  " 

'  \  hi'  It'tter  referred  to  followi:]       *       "  "  " ,   *^  '  * 
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v..  ■■$ 

The  President  »         ^  i 

ttashingten,  D.G.  20500 

DaSf'  Mr.  Prftiidehti  ^  ^  V 

^  .  We  weuld  like  t©  tske  uhii  epportunity  to  cQn^.ent  en  *  '■ 
your  Januuvy'17i  l57f  H^mevsndum  to  Haada  of  Ixequtiva  =  u 

A|^i*nclqi  and  DypayLinents ,  In  ^^htctLyeu  aiii^uimcp  lii^  inUi^nfiiea  i' 
ef  yuur  AUuninisLL'n!:icni  ^tp  upgrade  £ti  ftUi-^niUTfiCih^  to  Mlaek^ 
inscitut:£yUi  of  highar  fdvii,^at:iQn«     lAiils        h^vg  np  objoi^ion'' 
pe  ,  to  Llils  nyw  dl  rective ,  *  we  are  oMtrti.'Jiely  eonqdri'iad  thac 
an  eHclusive  cinphasii  on  Black  coli^gss  and  utiiveariitlas  -  ^ 

^essentially  igneres  tha  higher  adueation  needs  of .Hispanies 
rfnd  ©char  non-Black  ssinofity  groups,    ^   ^  4 

During  t1\e  last  funding  oycle  strbng  evidence  of  dis-     .  ^ 
^  erimlniitign  byHhe  Deparcmjnt  of  Healchi  Educacion  and  Welfare 
J  against  fliipaniQ  indt.iuutions  in  the  Titla-Ili^  Dyveloping    -        - ' 
Institutions  Pregras  was  uncovered*      As=  ycu  know,  the 
Congi'e^s  is  preiently  reviewing  the  roccncly  cOTr.pleted  OAO 
reyort  on  TiCly  lll  with  a  viaw,, toward  deksirminJng  the^  ^ 
'  s%i\ct  a.^tent  and  scope  pf^  disyrlTnination  wichin  tha  program, 

*        The  recent  Title  III  difficylties,^  eoupled  wiiih  your 
/ 1  atest  policy  dir^ccive  with'iruspegt  to  3lack  Institutions,  ' 
will'  in  tens  if  y  the  gap  bet  woe  n  federal  education  Evpp»,jrtt  for 
Black  Tnihority  scudanrs,  and  support  for  KispanS c.  and  pLhi*r 
non-Black  minsrS^ty  groups.    These  actionSi  ty  encQurii^f  ng 'rhji 
disparat'e  treatment,  will  serve  to  condone  HEW'^  past  inni*n^i^ 
tivlty  ,to  the  educational. needs  of  Hi^panici  and  oth#r 'ini^^6riLi£.*j 
.nnd  will  abiolve  that  agency  of  any  rcipnnsibHity  co  covrf^ct ; 
thesai  tnequitics  and  ypgrada  its,,  contniltir.int  to  ?seecing  the  - 
educational  needs  of  non^ Slack  iflj.p^rity  groups.. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention  to.  this  TUBttkt,  and 
urge  yQU  to  carefully  congidtir  the  full  implications  of  your  : 
newly  announced  policy  on  tha  non-Elack  instit^itions  of  higher- 
education.    Equity  of  u^ffort  in  upgrading  the^eoTOitmene  of  " 
the  Federal  Covernsont  to  all  minorfty  institutions  is  of 
utmost  importance*  .  '     ^  ; 


Very  truly  yours. 


arr3.son  Schmitt'j 


Denni,!  DgConcinL 


E#3ry  Hart 


^    S.I.  Hayaisawa  / 
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Dr,  RiviRA.  The  coalition  would  like  to  make  the  following  eight 
recQrh|Tiehdatiohs.  Initially,  the  coalition  would  like  tO'  recomniend 
that  the  title  be  changed  tp  ;  ■Strengthening  Developing  InstltuWohi 
knd  College  Prbgrams."  This  change  li  directed  toward  providing 
incentivia  through  effective  and  Irinovative  college  programs.  The 
.college  prbgrams  would  be  designed  to  ierve  large,  numbers  of, 
economically  diiadvantaged  students  and  students  who  come  from 
environments  in  which  tlie  dominant  language  is  other  than  Eng- 
lish.    '  ^  ^ 

Such  college  programs  .may  or  nnay  hot  be  located  In  existing 
developing  institutions.  ' 

The  second  Recommendation  is  that  the  set-aside  for  community 
colleges  currently  of  24  percent  be  increased  to  40  percent.  We, feel 
this  is  justified  for  a  number  of  reasons,  because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  low  income  students,  minority  students,  and  also  return- 
ing adult  students  that  are  being  acconimodateH  by  the  Gommunity 
college.  The  administration's  proposal  calls  for  a  24- percent  set- 
aside.  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  recommend- 
ed that  not  less  than  a  24''percent  set-aside.  .      .  . 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  are  unfavorable  recommen- 
dations. The  coalition  would  have  difficulty  in^  supporting  them, 
,  given'^  the  poor  administration. and  equally  bad  managejnent  of  the 
current  operation  of  title  III  regarding  Hispanic  concerns;  the  re- 
peated insenslttvityj  coupled  with  the.  low  level  of  .funding  to  poK 
leges  enrolling  large  numbers  of  Hispanic  students  suggests  the 
need  to  speqify  in  very  clear  legislative  language  the  intent  of  the 
^dtl^i^and  in  this  instatice,  the  higher  perceritege  set-aside  for  the 
community  colleges. 

Third,  perhaps  the  major  weaknesi  of  the  title  III  program  is  in 
tlie  cooperative  arrangements.  Our  testimony  discusses  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  CAO  report  of  1979  details  our  justification  for  the 
heed  to  change  this  section.  Specificallyi  we  would  suggest  that  no 
institution  or  agpncy  act  as  an  assisting  cooperating  institution  for 
more  than  thrfee  develbpirig  institutions.  Second,j  limit  to  no  rtiore 
than  10  percent  the  amount  of  money  that  an  assisting  agency  may 
receive.  And  finally,  limit  to  three  the  number  of  cooperaflve  ar- 
rangements that  a  developing  institution  may  enter  annually*  ■ 

The  fourth  recSmmendation  is  that  we  w^uld  recommend  devel- 
oping a  separate  section  under  this  title  reserving  25  percent  of  the 
funds  for  incentive  grants  for  retention  of  students.  These  grants 
should^be  reserved  for  those  inslituWons  whifch  demonstrate^a  high 
ability  £b  rtcruit,  retain  and  .  gi^duate  underrepresented,  popular 
tipns.  ^  ' 

The  fifth  recommehdation,  thi  administration  had  proposed  a 
very  small,  1-year'grant  to  develop  a  long-range  plan.  We  feel  this 
recommendation  is  unjustified,  given  the  fact  that,  for  the  most 
.part,  the  1202  Commissions  currently  are  involved  in  statewide, 
planning,  and  the  1202  Commissions  reside  in  47  of  the  50  States, 

On  the  duration  of  grants,  the  coalition  believes  that  this  admin- 
istration proposal  is  very  poorly  conceived.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
posal resembles  the  formet  patterns  of  adn^inistering  .funds 
mrough  the  recently  revised  AIDP  and  BIDp  structure.  The  coali- 
tion recommends  that  alL  applicants  for  title  III  be  allowed  to 
compete  for  developing  grants  for  no  less  than  2  years  nor  moi*e 
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funding  cycle,  to  deternUrfff  Id^Sfl  ft^^  ""^  applicant's;' 

The  coalition  A\mtm%  V\th  i^^r^^      ^^  warranted, 
tions  from  renewlniE  nanta  L^nf^^f prohlbitinf  institu^ 
the  merits  of  eachlstitatiln  pSil  ^^^^  rest  oi, 

in^SSteS^Jhyeqmrem^    ^  ^ 
being  accomplished       -^^^^"^  °'  "o*  the  objectives  cited  are  indeed 
uz^JI'^^^'I^Sf  nt  The    ,Ht^  feels  that  this  is' a 
virtLuyPiu  the  trofesSnai  ffelS' FS-'thil''  °'  the  Hispanic  1?  ^ 
would  3tronfly  recommend  In  thifsecSrin^^^^^  coalition  . 

and  .professional  schools  who  enroll  iSnJ*'^* if programs 
ronments  in  which  the4omin^n/  ill      *^  "^^^ 

than  English  be  given  a  priSfi  a  clel'^ 
And  flriallv  the  coftHi-Jn^       j  V    criteria  for  funding.  . 

level.  Wmfi&Wm'^^^'''Pm^^  authorisation 
years,  the  Hispanic  particffion  has  L^^- r  ^ff  18 
ministration  proposal  is  SnH^H  f«  Unless  the  ad- 

lems  of  our  comil  y^hfcSon  '?f^v^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  the  prob- 
pressed  to  support  It  '^^al'tion-at  this  time-would  be  hard-  " 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Pell.  *  - 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Rivera- follows:]  ,i°  " 
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^E&ucation  Coalition 


Tmtisa^  31  the  R^utivniiaeicn  of  the 
Kilter  ^u^tion  P^t  si  If  fit  Title  ZIX 
pBVti^pinf  Institutls^is  @£  Higher  EO^tisn 


of  .^vs  Senate  Qsnnitt#e  on  la^f .  and  Hi^an  R^sucs^ 


tiw  Hi^anie  Higher  Edu^feien  OoalitiBn 


©Ltebgr  5#  1979 


^  mne  is  Alvjj^  Rivera  and  I  hAvm  bem  'dasifnatei  am  th©  spokes-       :  . 
•  p^^ai  for  the  Hisf  .tniq  Hightr  Iducatidn  toali^eri  on  thii  topie  of       ,  / 
tova  toping  Ins tiEutiuns.    1        tht  opperbmi^  bo  wDifk  in  the  Davelopinf 
Ins^feuticf^  .progMm'"for  §  monW^  {Oot^r  1976  -  Hay  1977)_as  ^  ffflw 

Ilia  ^^eri^ee  %m  insightf^ ,  wvealing^  frusttatiiig ^  disappn^tiig,' 
iind  of  tan  teoralizj^^    In  additionf  I  viorkad  as  a  ^s^ial  -Msiatanfc  in.tha 
Office  of  tta  Ajsistant  ie^ts^  £ot  Kuoafeion  in  tiie  Departtt«it  of  health  * 
aiueation,  and  Ifeifara  (ffflw) .    a^mtly,  1  am  ^lej^  the.NaMonal 
AGadeny  of  Sei^ncea  for.  tte  Oonmtfeee  m  Minoritii^  in  ^ginaaring.^ 

.  lha  Hispanic  Hi'ghar  Bdix^tiTO  C^itdcm  (mfflC)  is  c^arpriaad  of  rindividuala 
s^msmting  ll  national  Hispanic  o«f«ilEations  ijitarosted  in  ^jwlng 
©dyoational  oonditicms  for  tiieir  ocnstituar^ias.    Bie  fflffiG  haM  as  its 
ointral  puzpc^  to  inoraasa  partiplpa^on  "of  Hispa^c  populations  m  i 
hi#ier  ^ucation  in  Oia  Natiai.  11  nat^nal  org^ii^atiM  >rfuch 

oonprisa  tha  HHEC  ares 

V  ■  •  ^  .  - 


MPlWV  of  Amerlea 

taagi^  of  Unit^  l^tin  ;«rerican  Cifciians 
11  Gongras^^  Maoional  m  Aaimtos  ColagiaJes 
Mexican  .teBriean  Legal  Def er^e  and  Iducariohal  Fimd  . 
Mexican  ^mtrican  Wanen^s  Nationaj  AaMoiation 
H^tional  tesooiatlon  for  Egi^l  Educational 

C^prtwiitiaa  "  =  -  ^ 

liatlwal  Ooimcil  of  La  feza  '     ^  -. 
Hational  UW^,  Inc*  ^  .  . 

Pi^rto  Ri^n  Legal.  Daffensa  and  BdUMtional  Fund,  'Inc*  ^= 
S^TOtariat  for  Hiipanic  Affairs,  u*S*  Catholic 

Oonfecenoe 

ipaniah  Amarioan  Lw^a  Against  DiscK^nlnaticm  K 


^     We  wish  to  discuss  thte«  things  vdUi  you  today,"    Tixnt,  we  wish  ' 
V  to  provide  ya-j  with  a  brief  ^ckfround  tout  U«  cf iti^l  needs  of 
||^,Hispani<^in  hig.^^por  ^u^ation.    Then,  lU^  wild  like  to  discuss  tte  cu^OTt 
fjlswi  and  ^rc^latieno  of  Title  III  and  t^ir  a^licition  to  the  Kis^nic  . 
r'pepulation.    Finally,  we  ^11  iuggest  vafiws  changes" w  the  eKisting 
^'-iift^^  ^^atiGns  Qf  Titla  111 'in  ordar  to  addreis  tte  n^di  of  Hi^^nics, 

■     '  The  w.uthoriiaUon  of  KEk  of  1965  is  axtrraly  Snpor^t  to 
Hispinic  ccminity*   tfe  undeWsmd  that  this  partiaiLar  reauthoriiiton 
^'^^ole  may      for  five  years,  rwminf  into  the  ^ddle  1980 's.    Hitt  ^ 
^^eemtinuil  fro^'th  i^  ^  Hispanie  i^pulatim  Ct^'  the  yew  2000,  Hi^anics 
'   Me^ ejected  to  be  the  largest  M^riQ*  in  tiie  U.S  J ^ility  to 
^Sit^^  technical  aid- PTOf^siioml^^'U^        tjTOifh  higher,  aducatim,  be- 
^  -  aai^s  a  eantral  eowem  to  the  Hi^iunic  c^MLni^* 

Higher  educatien  beOT^s  ev^  inore  critical   ^en  you  «nsider  tte 
gl^ijig  in^itigs  >Jisp^nics  face      e^acati^.    l&cational  attainmKit 
still  renins  at  the  9^  grade  level,    toc^ut   mes ^w  over  SOl  in 
m  overvheL-ning.n-^r  of  densely  populated  school  districtB.  Par^oipfr 
Ptim  rates  in  feus  >*ea?r7  f r^duat^       profesiionai^ieh^la  ^ntinue  to 
^   be  1%  to  2%.    These  ^e^ties  sat  agakist  the  COTtlnurf  Wgh  yn^lcy- 

^fmit  rates  of  Hispanic  youth  (^^.wis  to  301)  mmrnli^  the  serioii^ess  ^ 

Siiv^.?<^  ■  .  .      '  .  ■      "  ■ 

|?J:if  the  Inequities  we  face..  -  ,        ,  , 


The  intereit  af,.ti^  Mispmio  (^™«lQ^  in  Mgher  educa^on  is  not 


?  '  isolated  to  our  concerns  vdth  the  i^jlaticsi  \m  and  distitfbing  in^ities, 
febut  takes  on  gr^^r  sifnifleance  as  we  wlyie  tJie  cuwait  tterfi  in  Mghsc 
it ;#dSiieatl.pn  aTid^  •  .  .  ■ 


■'.hi 
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..        wE3uld  jus^  have  to  r^d' the  newspapers  to  sea  the  ^^eni.  in  "  - 
highsr  edycatipn*,   Ttese  teaids  are  not  divDrced  frsn        ©qoncnue  oan- 
4it4ons  of  the  country,    Prep^aitiori  13  has  tteeatenecl  tlW  TOrmi.c  it#ibil- 
Ity  ©f  loml  rartunity  cQllage  efforts,    It  has  also  thftatpnad  indire^Uy, 
nevertfj^ess  critioally,  the  finaneiTig  of  f©ur  year  trtuoational^stsns, 
since  state  funding  will  now  tecora  m'mn  fpo^e  CCT^titiv«*  to^stitutions 
of  Higher  lauontion  (IfEs)  are  faoijig        ^irol^nt  d^line  and  diffi- 
a\d.ties  of  fluancLng  a  UniverSiQ^  optratlon  (e.g.  buil^gs,  mau^tenanoE, 
teacher  sallies).  .  ^ 

_  .      The  B^^He  decision  suggests  that  ^  allocatifMi  of  professional 
acWsiions  slots  will  be  tighter/  The  Hlipanio\ccnmmity  cannot  toltirate  , 

Inpllcataonrilpe^^  Me  M  in  n^st  profe3» 

sion^l  Wielcfe.  _         m  are  facing  is  a  imid^e  inccro  revolt  vMch  is " 
going  te  cut  a^y  at  advantages  that  minorities  and  tiie  poor  we  just  ^  ' 
beginning  to^realize*  '.  ■   '-  ^  -  -  ^  -^ 

'Stm  nttddle  inoo^  revolt  is  iiot  imjustifled,.  givwi  epiralirtg  in- 
flation and  the  pytolic  cry  for  'ttcc^llenoe  in  an  oi^rtttii^- for  all^  ^  — " 
Araericans  in  ediwation  %to  oontriijuta,  tJifougJi  t^ges,  to  education* 
Tliese  tr^ids  are  oot^  at  a  Idrae  v^en  progp^s  for  tiie  poor  is 
>^ing«    flispanics         not  pemta^ted  fqur^mr  and  ^ad^te  schaol  ad= 
ycational  ^stam  in  equitable  nu*ers,    Cpportimiti^  are  still  lititi^^ 
and  soammm  has  f»^^be^  aAieviid*    T^us*  four  priniQ?  issues  fiwinf  His- 
panics  "in  higher  educati^  eontinue^  to  be  ac^ssi  retention «  pEofesiidnal 
develoEn^tf  and  jniMtutional  repress totion.  ^ 

^^>ese  trends  become  m^m  more  prrooim^d  vSien  -.e  analy^  the'  a 
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;  involvank.t  61  Hlotaniei  ijv  riuMtliMl  insfcitutiQns  and  ageneios.  ■  : 

co«  airi  «i«mt  patUeliatiwi  In  Iffis-and  federal  and  State  odueational 

39%nQi€i  r^^U}f  ^u^ijnal.  ^  .  -  ^  ^  ,  i 

lefor^  the  liinitriipartieiiition  of  Hireanie  pti^jmU  in  higher  ^u-  '  ■ 
■cation,  faeulftr  and  a4idnlstirativ.  ranks  are  virojally  uninhabited  by  , 
mspanics.   The  nw^  of  institutional  parsonnBl  ii  extranely  Iw  ^  - 

ttow^hout  the  CDun«y,  partiewnariy  in  urban  and  inral  axms  witt>  large  ' 
5«psttions  of  the  Spaniih  sj«^iflf.         lack  of  inBtitutlonal  partici-  , 
^tlcm  lii  facuiw'  and'aiiittnistratiw  poiitiona  j.s  further  oo^licatii  ty 

■  the  lack  of  «  wllf  Mi^le  amtrolled^poittoc^ 
fwerate^such'  prefessionals.    There  are  only  a  handful  of  "Hisptoio 
CbU^es'''in  the'^oiTti^^  a^^^ 

'    In'  MTHiary ,  ^  access , .  retention,  prof essional  develept«it,-  and  .  . 

'  lnsti€utioh41  'representation  are  tte  nain  iisuos  which  imwt  addressed 
Ir,  *he  reaUthorizatia,  of  the  Hifher  Education >ct  on  behalf  of  Kispanies:  • 

tcass  .  ,     I       •  '■  . 

■  ^e^ess'to'  postsewndaw  educa 

nMni^Wllegei) .  cannot  be  achievri  .until     '  equaliie  mvlrorefents  ior'  . 
Hispanic!!  with  tJ-ffl  mdd^  andruppfT  middle  Jtotw  'stud^ts.    Early  Inta^  , 
Switloh  Ifl  i.J«.  wy.  of  cour^linf  aM  tutorta^  is-ktr«Mly  inporunt  to 
get  aie  students  ready  to'  mter  the  Kluaational  wmtm.    It  is  difficult  ■ 
to  enroW  Kispanlc  wlleg,  studenU..  if  they  do  not  OTpleta  a  high  schc«l- 
edueatiom    ProfrMM  th-it  serve  a^a  brldfeiawe^  junior  high,  high^-^  ^ 
:    sdwols,  two  yeir,  fow  year,  and'graaiats  inititutiOTS  need  to  be  e^#and«d 
'  and  targotcd  to, Hispanic  areaa.  r    -  ..  •  , 


.1r.;;-,F  .  ■■ 


■■SS5-' 


.....  j^--'--, 
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"       lt)e  Higp^g  drc^joyt   rat©  egntinuei  to  be'  severe  in  j^or  hl%h^. 
Wfh  school,  ^  spllciges- ttoouyJiQut  wtfban-^  rwal  areas.    pQlieida  -^^ 
.   and  pregrang  yiat  sa^  to         the  itoflent  in  school  n^  to  be  developed. 

A  major  purpose  of  highte  educition  'is  to  place  ^ividimle  into 
the  poli^'  aranatijof  soc^ty.  ;  Hi^pajriics  need  to  go  b^w3  thm  ;*ssd^iatpif 
■    A^and  lachelo^e  l^eea  into  fraduate  and  professional  edL^ti©n.  Our. 
:  3uepii.3      yu,s         has  be^i  disMl.    teeii^^  ret^tien  ^^e  ■  - 

issu^  in  gradi^^te  rfuoatipn.    In  erier^to  fill  a*aJ^stratiT^  am  facLa^ 
p^ts  in  HEs,  Hispanici  i^t  aes^ire  jraduate  d^ees.    Gradi^te^eateatiAi^ '  ^ 
progreiTs  vMch  su^ft  Hiipanie^  in  graduate  schooli  need  ^ts  be  expanded, 

.     The  lack  of  HispSnie  retraetntotion  in  local,  state,  and  fed^al  ' 
_©«utive  agencies  and  eduoatioi^  ^^titutibhs.Cfaoul^,  aAniMiWatori,^; 
and  fed^il  and  itate  advieeiy  pixels,  is  an  unawidable  eonssiu^ce  of  ■ 

.  '   ■  .  ^-  ^      -      "       ^       —  .  ^ 

Inadequate*  pyof^sienal  develTOnent.    This  hindm  effeokve  ^ticulation- 
of  ©y^  proWra  a^  fn^trates  the 'd^i^^ment  of  strategies^  to>eet  ow  ' 
preset  arei  ©»ging  ediM^ational  needs.    Without  equit^le  r^res^tatlM, 
policies  and  programs  vdll  cwtinue  to  have  liirdted  liipact  cm  the  Hi^aiUa' 
eentraini^,      .   ^v'      .  ' 

Miring  of  Federal  erployees  in  ^wati^  li.not  a  reaythorizat^on  * 
i§s\je  per  se,  but  .the  pioblem  should  ^  ad^esstd.    Effectiveneis  of 
Federal  tduca^eri.  progr^  for  Hispanics  v411  be  atJ.fled  unless  suffi=.  ■ 
Qimt  participation  of  Hispwic  staff  in  policiei  mi:  pmyrrm  o^s,  /'For 
exanple,  it  ihould  be  notofl  ttiat  tJid^Mfe  only  two  Hisn^ic 'professionals  T 
in^  en^re  Bureau  of  Hifhor  an^  qontinuing  Education.  Hiis  is  con-  '  , 
■-^udd  evid^ce  of  the  insmitivty  of  tiii  Fgdoral  goverm^t  to  the 
needs  of  Hispa^cs., 


TTn£  111  "  Tm         and  BAaCGTOUNP 
CU^R^  U^i    Public  law  i9-329-Nov,  8,  1965**.   Title  III  itrtngthaiL*ig 
Davol^inf  Institutions;   Thf  purpose  of  this^title  is.  to  assist  in^raising 

'  .tiia  agadnue. quality  of  oDlleges  ^ich  t^ve  ^©  desire  and  potciotial  to 
imJce  a  iulbst^tial  contribution  to  the  Mgter  education  rasourcai  of  our  ^ 
Nation,  but  which  for  financial   and  other  rt^s^s  are  struggling  for 
survival  imd  are  iiolftted  frcm  yie  m^i  ciMents  of  acadary^c  life,  fos 
thii  purpose,  yie  tomiisiwiir  is  autterized  to  eit^lish  a  nAti^onal 
tea^dnf  fellowsMp  prDfrimj  to  tnbourage  and  aisiet  in  the  establishTiOTt 
©f  o^^rative  .arrangorants  ynder  v4uch  ttesa  oolleges  may  toaw  on  the 
talent  and  expsriance  of  o^  firiest  TOil^es  and  universiy.es,  arri 
the  educational '  reiources  gf  business  and  ijidustry   in  tteir  effort  to 

^^rove  their  acadmic  quality. 

^  ■■-  The  Developiing  Institution^  progrMn  is  inaijily  a  minori'^  operated 

^ogram.    The  history  of  the  pr^r^  si^hasizes  allocating  resources  to 

jti      .         _  ■  '      '■■     -         __  ■     ■        '       .  ^ 

helpinf  collefes  de%^lop  tiieir  re^urses.    In  rec^t  years*  given  the 

tif ht  TOijey  siwation  of  higher  educational  institutions,  nore  collies  -  ■ 

have  allied  for  Title  III  ^nds..  - 

TWs  leg islayoa  Ymm  had  an  overall  positive  influaice  on  the  insti^ 

tutigns  fortunate  enough  to  be  helped      ti«  program.    Tot  this  reas^i 

m  support  the  pEogtami  p\  prjyiciple,         several  major  niodificaid«OTS^  ' 

We  believe  this  lefislation  was  est^lished  to  help  ali^  institutions  that 

demonstrate  a  ccrrTd&nent  to  servij\g  la^ijiccrni_^d^niv©rlty  yroup 

Altiiough  the  Srogr^^  has  been  criticlied  for  its  eisor^  adwjiistoation  at 

i^iies,  and  for  ^od  rtawij  thm  positive  asp^ts  of  ttie  prognm  outv^igh 

the  negayve  ^ministrativi^' prtbla^*  ^  "  , 


Kith  tte  imf  raphit  data  revealing  ^'ev^^  increaalrig  Mis^lc     '  . 
p^wliition*  tot  need  ©cists  for  pcrsomicl  opera y.r^  programs  like  :         /  i" 
^DgveJopirig  Znititu^i^s"  tb.  becane  more  knowledgeable  of  the  pqsid>;e:  I 
a^ecTis  of  fijOTciaily  ai^r^ng  instity^oni^  wtuch  enrpil  Mfh  ntsr^s  ,©! 
Mif^ic  students.  .The  te^le  Wlot^  illus^at#s       prepor^on  that-'  i; 

?cs  cQnititut6  of  both  the  f^aral  peculation  bM  the  ndjibrity  i 
ion.    F^^cmlwly  signifi^mt  is  the  fact  ttiat  5  years  ago:  " 
ispanics  oarpris^  i*3|  of  tiie.  total  ^piiation*      '*  \  . 

iipanios  (renpris^  33,71  of  the  n^norii^  pepulajtlOT.  * 

l_         V   ■  "  TimE  I  _  ■  ^  ■     [  '  ' 


GroLqp 

(in  thoy^nds)  ' 
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'Population 
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1    22 1 100 
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^ureoi   urs*  Cttiiui  Data;i974 
fvBeds  of  Hispanioi  c^tinut  to  go  unmet  in  Mfh^  educatioi. 
While  toe  Hii^mic  p^ulatim  eontinues  to  iflcreaaei  a  deoline  in  the 
funding  for  the  toaic  Inititutionai  Devel^B^fr^pj^mn  (BIW)  was 
rwrded  frcm  1977  to  1171,  .  ^  ^ 
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Si©  f^i^jig  histoty  of  tht  BmLo  Inatityticina£.Devel^ptMt  PEogram 
CBS^P)       listed  in  TiUble  II,.  data  aEB  mt  repEeaan^tlve  of 

■  ^^vanc3^  IititituHrfial  Devalcspraint  Program  (MDP)^   AlthoO^i  pieviQui 
pArtLcipatlQfi  in  Titla  III  was  not  a'raquiiiaBfflit  ot  AOp  fishing;  irest 
Mwced  sdwls  v^ze  foiroerly  in  tiia  Baaie  pEDgj^.    itot  ocDnstitueita, 
"  InclTUding  Hispaniaa,  ^rvBd  ^  ttia  AOT  would  UJ^  to  .s^  a  bk^^own  of 
ftn^g.  to  instltutia^  sarviiig  ethnic  «id  ^c^al  populatitsis.    In  1977* 
9*3  p^rieent  of  tJia  total  B3JP  ftsids   vrai  all^eatod  foot  Hiai^nice  and  in 
^1?7S  tJui  perp^tage        cue  to  6w9t   We  he^  tha  1379  filling  picture 
pEodupes  a  levefsal  of  Uiia  cnirsBnt  ^er^.  '    .  ^     ,        ■  = 

^TPW&  II         \        ^  '  ^ 

i  ' 


\- 


V 


Tm^  III,  ST^morH^nm  n^m^im^m^mirims 

W  liSi  =  1978  ^ 


N^MR  OF  .  .  TOTM* 


rami 


*n/h  /  ^ 

'      i  114,784^ 

3.01 

1967 

H/k 

i04#iii 

1.61 

-—1968 

;      919,010  .      *  ^ 

;  1919 

Sflyl47  ' 

2.9% 

1970 

^  Wh  ■ 

iiOiObo 

\  2,01 

1971 

14 

l«il3,000/ 

4,71% 

*  1972 

18 

2?fli,000 

a,43t 

'  Ii74, 

23  ' 

3, 516,000 

,  .1974 

3,811, poo  -  , 

7,331 

1175^ 

if  24 1:., 

4,336*000. 

i.33% 

1971 

31 

.  4,600,821 

i.96% 

s 

HA 

115,214 
lii I 444 

Si 

1B4,608 
146|6li 
180, €66 
ISO, 341  : 


;  ;     %?IM^H' CT*         TOTAL  ',  .  PE^^W-  hv^m 

CDUiC^  AJOM'     .  OF  TOTM,  "  GRANT 


^/    \'|ll?7  '.    27'/  $  4,811*440  ^  /  V^35l,  ISO, 053 

/li7S  -  22        ■  i"*      3,612,000         ^    ^  6.94%    ^  „        '  |I4,181 
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;.'     ■  ■  •  132,356,314       .   _       ■  .  ■ 

Bas^  on  thi^  data,  \m  ^rm^  vdth  the  GOTaral  Acoeyntinf  ^Of f i?^ 
R^rt.,g<e]^^  13,  1979)  tiiat  tiitre  is  .i  ne^  to  "clarify  tha  program's V 
;tot^t  bb  sh^  >itiioh  uiiti^^ona  should  be  served        th^»  goals  thasa 
^titutioni  shsulH  achiave."   Ti^efbre,  m  r^errond  th^  fGlla^fdng  ■ 
^utngei  t©  ^  ^iJting  legislatlwi^  ,  .  ^  '  . 

,    ^he  oqalitipn  reOTrmends         tiui  titli  be  changed  to  "Strartgtheninf 


Beyel^ijyi  Insti&itif5'ii:^ar^  ^Coll^e  Programs*"  / Thii ' change  is  direqt^ 
tp^Tard  prcvidinf  incentives  thrcugh  ^ef  fectlw  anS"  inrwative  ccllegf  ■ 
F  'flie  cDllege  posgrTO^.^l  ba  deaigffiea  to  large  niarfee^  - 

.Jset  a  la^  pere^feage  prqpcffticn)"  ©f  econcndcally  disac^ant^^  itudants-^'i 
and  st^ents  wte  pane  fggP_givi£cmeny  in  vjhl^  -  tiie  dc^mimte  language  is  a  '^f 
Imiajage  otf^  EnqlighJ collieS^'  jpr^rama  cr  may  not  be'  Iccatid^^^ 
.  '■^vel^iniyihay.tutii^*  "■        aoll^  prafrtro  would  utilife 

■  esdflting  and  other  available V^i^urc^  to  fee  i^s^cnsive  to  ti^  iove  ^eds  of  'J 
Btudents  regarfleai  of  th#lr  Itx^^cnter  fijmcial  statui.       V:^  '^''^ 
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iS%t  aaministraticn  pEopog^  that  "the  new  pu^Se  would  be  to  strengthen 
InstitutiQna  vMch  ^roll  large  nwbers  of  atuienta  fmn  la»#-ineQi^  f^lies, 
*ihlch  lack  EesouEces,  ar^  whirfi  are  taking  ite^  to  ^rove  their  dia^es. 

i&  -  __  

for  survival*"    Ibi  Oaalition  feels  that  this  def initial  is  to©  narr^.  It 

i 

is  ncessa^  to  ineli^s^in  Uie  definition  of  pi^pose  that  the  progrisn  will 
gep^  atx^mtB  wto         f»OT  envi^mr^ta  in  tiie  dcnujmte  language  is 

a  tei^^iige  other  mm,  &igliah.  ^ 

>    .  .The  coalition  feels  ymt  fundi^  of  Hispanic  pregrrit^  in  Title  HI  in  the 

-past'  ha^  bean  stfcarrassingly  low,    A  l^ter  (attached)  dated  Niarch  14,  IS^Ito 

Pr^ident  Carte*  arri  sigh^  ^  seven  U.S.  ^mtors  (nawici,  D^ncini*  Hart, 

Ka/ijtav^j  SchTdtt{  Tteweri  and  Goldwater)  stetedi 

Duric^  the  last  funding  q?oie  sttong  evidaice  of  discrimijiation^ 
the  DeiDartavent' of" Health,.  Edudation  and  welfare  against  Misoania  iiistitutions  ^ 
in  tte  Title^IlI  DeveloDi?^  institutioi^  Frogrm  v«i  unc^ered*  * .  *  * The  ree*int 
Title  ail  jdfifficult^eB  aadoim  vdth  yom  latest  poliqir  directive  vdtii  respect 
to  Black/inatitutions,  will  LntensiftF  the  gas  tett^fe^n  federal  education  su^rt 
for  Bla<^k  minority  stiriants  .and\si»port  for  Hisoanic  ard  other  non=Black  mu^riti' 
"""^         grouW*    Itiese  actions,       encoiwaging  thiSadiaoarate  treatm^t,  will  serve  ta 
cci^Sne  td^'s  Bast  insensitivit^  to  the  .educational  m^B  of  Hispanics  and 
-   otWar  ndnorities,  ard  will  absolve  that  ageno^  of  any  responsibiiity  to 
»   Asi?  inequities  and  upgr^e  its  conitiifenent  to  noting  the  edueational  needs  ^ 
/of  non-Black  minprity  groups* 

f&r  yiese  r^^is*  it  is'  ii^orts^t  to  uwlude  the  definition  sufgested 

/C6alitlQn*tD  ensiM  that  future  disCTiMMtej^  activities  do  not  taJce  place  against 

en^iHl^anic  of  non-llack  greups  in  tiie  ain^iistAtion  of  Titi.e  HI*  .  . 

B^jt^t  ion '  Incai  t  i  ve  Grants  ,  . 

Ife  reccmnend  developing  a  separate  s^tion  under  this  title.  reser= 
V*ving  2S  percent  of  Uie  fisidWig  for  ^Incentive  Grants  for  Retention"  of  ^ 
St^dents*    The^  grants  st^ld  ho  reservod  for  those  inBtitutions  vMch 
teens trate  a  high'  abili^  to  rroniit  iu\d  retain  vy^orservrf  p^ulations. 


886  . 

Retention  mt^is  OGRpletion  of  the  propoaed  acadanie  or  eareer  goal 
as  deteminad  by  tha  atudant,  proposed  goal  could  tmsn  ccn^lating 

a  single  cl^i^  a  degrte  program  or  an  activity  epa^SKl.tv  the  oollegg. 
For  mm^lmf  an  ins^tution  would  be  eligible  to  i©ceive  i  grant  *  if  it 
tei^^trataa  that  itydenta  are  progressing  through  a  d^ee  progrsn. 

intent  of  ^eae  granta  is  to  enUM  that  institutions  ser^i^ 
large  nurrbers  of  etui^nts  wto  are  eooncpnically  disadvant^^  or  ^lose 
dcininant  language  im  othBr  than  %iglish  will,  specifically  acMress  thi  isiues 
of  aooees  and  retention.    Eff^ti\m  and  inno%^tivt  efforts  to  in«ease  tim 
enrollment  and  gradimtion  of  tiiese  p^ulations  ihoi^d  be  considered  the 
oentral  misiion  of  the  institutions.    Eirpttennore*  an  inbreasa  in  enrolljitent 
by  it^lf  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  eligihiliQ?  to  recei^m  Incentive 
grants. 

ChallBige  Grants  ' 

Along  similar  lines  aa  the  Rstaition  Incentive  drmtaj  ^  Administra-' 
tion  propped  dallenge  Grants  that  vjould  offer  fimding  m  a  SO-50  (F^eral- 
Institutional)  nTatching  i^aaia  to  the  same  eligible  instituticfis.  Biese 
grants,  in  additiwi  to  ^ssiBly  generating  additional  state  and  uiStitutiOTiai 
fwds,  pr^ent  a  wiiq^ae  o^rtmi^  to  si^port  tiie  ^rear  developMit  of 
Hlspanics  and  etiier  midarserved  pooulations  in  graduate  pr^rart^  an4 
professional  spools,    ^e  Coalitiwi  vdshes  to  mil  attention  to  the  lad^ 
of  Hispanic  in  virtually  all  professiaial  career  fields.    Wov  tiiis  rearo? 
the  Coalition  str^ly  recoin^ids  in  mis  s^tion  that  g^^ta  prograat^ 
and  professional  sciiQols  tiiat  ^roll  students,  wte  oro  frai  ehviramento 
in  which  the  dominate  language  is  a  lan^age  other  ^an  English  ba  given 
priori"^  as  a  criterion  for  fvoTding. 
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I 

the  toalitlcm  reo^nizta       csntrlbu^ai  that  ccinmmi^  ^ll^ea 
m^oe  to  higher  education*    Wg  Jaw  that  ov^ir  SO  parent  of  Hisp^ic  a 
atud^ta  start  Ln  camamiw  colleges.    iH  i^  past,  Title  HI  has  received 
'  a  diflpK^rticffiately  la»ge  nutiber  of  appli^t  .ona  f ccmrunit^  colleges , 
Hgibi^^r,  the  iet-aBidi  ^for  ?OTimini^  csllegea  'preaently  ia  limited  to 
24  perc^t.      -  •  ' 

'ttm  Qoalition  reodiniendJ  that  tte  barren t  24%  iet^aaide  for  ^mnunity 
'oollefes  be  increased  to  40  peroant,    ^  tmX  thia  ia  reaa^iable  fiwi 
the  vital  role  of  fcuumni^  colleges  itt  educating  sti^entp  in  so  iMny 
fiel^  of  acatonic  and  ttrfmical  ©^eavo^,  ^nerging  role  tiiat  the 

^oanmmi^  eollegei  perfosned  im  the  ret\iming  adult  atudenta.,  for  1cm?" 
iMPme  ard  minori^  students  nTerita  the  40  percent  set-^aside  r^uestai. 

Tte  Hoi^  COTnitt^  on  Education  and  labor  reccinTEruia  Uiat  not  less 

than  24  percent  aet-aaide  in  tfiis  title  te  designate  for  csnmani^  colleges. 

P  ■ 


Ihla  reccTTtiendatiqn  ia  difficult  forjtjw  ^Mlition  to  swppsrt  gi^^  the  poov 
aAftinistration  and  ^jually  bad  managenent"  of  tiie  cuwent  s^erati^  of  Title 
HI  regasiinig  Hisp^ic  oonoerns*.  'The  r^eated  toaenaitivi^,^  coupled  with 
tiie  lew  fwdirig  levela  to  coll^os  enrollii^  large  nynfcer^  of  Hispanic  studenta 
gj^ggest  the  need  to  apeci^  in  ve^  clear  legislative  lane^ge  the  Mitent 
of  this  title  and  in  this  inatancei  a  higher  parentage  set'^asWe- for     "  . 
oarnimity  ooll^jes.  •  ^ 

'  ^operative  ^ranggrieota 

'     ■       Ferhapi  the  major  weakness  of  Title  III  is  with  consorti\sn  arrange-  ^ 
mmte.    in  a  report  by  the  Division  of  Analysis,  Heviewi  and  Ccfrpliance      ^  ^ 
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(mc)  in  tht  Oeparttttnt  of  imim,  m^Atim,  and  welfara  (J^u^ 

1976),  pt^m  office  rTOria  uidicttad  t^t        Phelpi  Stokes  TuM  aasist^ 

41  prograna,  Institute  fa?  Service  to  iaucatiQr>^3i,and  the  College 

PliCMnt  St^ico.4,1.    mther,  the  report  revealid  that  the  Phelps  itokee 

Fund  and  the  Con^e  Placet  Service  a^ar  together  on  21  grwte.  ^  . 

the  ODll^e  FlacMnt  Service^  the  institute  £or  Services  to  Wucation 

appear  tt^ether  on  27  grants.    Ml  teree  appaar  together  ^  18  grah^. 

itie  report  re^TT^'^tion  stat^?  ,      "  ' 

The  tomissioner  ihould  instityte  a  study  of  tte  frem^en^  of  uia 
S^ifS;  '^S^""^  afencies,  particularly  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fimd,  Ino:,  the 
^llege  Pl^c^nt  Service,  and  tte  Inatitute  for  Service  ti  Suoa» 
Uon,  to  detenr^^iie  (a)  if  the  frequent  of  use  is^justifiedrCb)  if 
W^f /n^r^i  -^^^^^s  we  foU^  ^  the  grantei,  aM 
(c)  If  feoeral  furls'  are  pay^g  for  a  duplicaUon  of  effort. 

This  is  a  situation  ttat  should  not  be  regarded  ^lightly  ,    toes  the 

Title  lli.grogram  Have  any  studies  ourr^tly  in  progress  v^ich  address 

tose  quostions?  l^  feel  this  Is  a  jmtter  that  dese^'es  the  uttrost  atten- 

tlon,^nd^erefore  ^^  «e  r^esting  t«  foll^g  legislative  changes. 

We  rewnriend  eyeful  restructuring  of  co^rative  arrang^ts  as  they 

currently    bcist.    Specifically,  whiia  we  recognise  the  value  of  mah  = 

«rang^tients ^       reccntTOn^  i^ti  - 

1.  No  institution  or  agGnc^^  act  as  an  aosistlng  cc^rative  insti-  " 
tution  for  more  than  tltfee  devolving  instituti^s,  and 

2.  tijnit  to  not  more  than  10  percent  tl»  arBunt  of  whies  an 
assisting  iflstitutioi  or  agency  r^y  receive. 

3.  Limit  to  three  the  ni^r  of  «pe«tive  awangTOnts 

that  a  developing  institutiw  may  enter  into  annually.  ^ 
^  «tia.ale  for  these  charges  is  to  provide  e^ad  op^rtuM^"  far 
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iimtLtutio^  intBt^stm^  in  assisting  (tevigloping  ihsfcitutioru  to  ^ply 
,  for  grants^  at  t}w  sanm  tism  ens\tfir^  tfi^t  a  gr^ataf  pct^porticn 

of  tha  fvBiding  will      us^  for  tJ^  activities  ani  ofaj^tives  of 
toe  devmloping  ir^tituticm. 

^fie  ^niiiistration  p^i^os^  that  applicants  prspan  a  aciTertth<insi\^ 
develapnient  plan  m  part  of  th^if  a^lication  for  Title  III  grants.'  '  Thim 
is  indeed  a  gc5od  id^a*  buu  why  v^uld  it  ^^idre  "very  snall^  ona^ear 
grants"  to  ^v^l^  sutfi  a  pl^?   A  need  for  olatif ieation  of  this  aspect 
of  toe  long  vsngm  plan  is  neoessa^.    Si^i  institutiofial  long  rtoge  plans* 
tha  Coalitidn  believes,  ^lould  be  a^milable  now  thxmi^.  the  1202  ftinnissioni 
that  eKiit  Lf\  TOSt  of .       states .    In  Bn^  event#  tiia  individual  inBtltuti^is 
shDvild  develop  clo^e  copperation  with  state  officials  in  the  deveicpnait 
of  toeir  laig  rwge  pjans*  -        *  " 

Duray^on  of  the  Grants  * 


%e  Adrdnistration  pr^^ed  that  granta^  hm  ^^rdedi  1)  for  ons  to 
thre€  years  and  to  allQ^^  ^pli^ants  to  re^apply  for  ^rcmtsi  and  2)  for  a 
larger  ^vt^tiira  gr^t  for  ^  to  seven  yavfsi  tf^e  applicants^n^y  not  re^ 
apply  for  grants.^     '  f 

Thi  Coalition  believes  this  proposal  is  pooffly  wn^ived*  iMfortunately 
this  proposal  ressribl^  toe  ^  former  patt^:nB  of ,  ^Unis taring  Mids  tovough 
the  reo^tly  revised  AIDF  and  BIQP  aumo^ir^.    *fhm  Coalition  feoomnaids 
that  applicants  for  Title  III  be  allowed  to  asnpati  for  d^/el^imnt  gran^ 
for  no  lestf  toan        years  nor  rtore  than  fivfe.ye^i*  dependinf  on  toe 
appliciffit's  need*    Further*  the  applicant's  sitv^ation  must  be  re^e^luated 
at  the  m)d  of  toe^  applic^t's  fading  cycle  to  d^^i^dne  if  a^itional 
funding  is  warr^ted.  '  '  * 


So: 


si^sflp  0  -  so  *  &? 
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^  *am  Coalition  disagrees  with  the  prcposal  of  pwhibitijig  inatituticsns 
ftmR  ren©(d.ng  Uieir  grants.    F^tv^  of  a  frant  stoil*!  rest  on  ttie 
merits  of  earfi  instituti&i's  prc^osal*    Finally^        Coalition  i^^portfl  ^■ 
tiia  requlr^tent  of  inatitutipns  to  ep#ci^  iniasur^lg  ^j&tivea  to  . 
ba  adiived  eadi  year  in  o&ter  to  oontinua  to  reoaive  fimding* 
Authori^atiCTi  tMyml 

^ha  Mninistraticsi  pr^^^  a  ^On&^itort^  billi^  aolLar  authorisation 
iMv^l  for  the  Titlg  III  prpgrim.    Sie  Coalition  sM^tionally  iv^pporta  this 
stiggeat^  aua^orization  levml.    ^mile  thm  Title  III  progrsn  has  opera  tad  over 
the  pa^l3  years,  Hispanic  partioipatiofi  has  been  limited,    tmiese  the 
AdBinistra,tion*s  prBposal  is  ar^ided  to  ^^ifioally  addresi  #iat  problOT, 
tiia  Coalition— at  this  tljnB-^^suld  be  hard  pressed  to  s^port  it,  Tim 
Coalition  strcfigly  r^mttmAm  revising  ^he  pu^^a  as  s^ested  earli^  and 
iiicreasinf  to  40  peroent  a  eet-asiiSe  for  feo  year  ODlleges.    Firthar,  we 
feel^that  tiiere  nwat  be  a  clarif  ioatloi  oi  long  wiga  planning  and  a  ^/ision- 
of  the  duration  of  grants.    We  also  reocnmeral  vwitif©  incentive  l^guage 
in  the  c^llenfe  grants  pr^osal  to  anooittage  inatitutios^  to  attract  * 
Hlflpanio  students  to  graduate  ptograr^  aM  p^fessional  sdvools* 

Title"  111  j  as  it  is  presently  struatur^,  has  not  served  Uie  Hispanic 
population  in  the  nost  produotive  manner.   We  feel  the  potmtial  to  serve 
the  nee^  of  Hispanes  and  other  nee^  populaticns  resides  ih  this  program,  ^ 
HcR^ver,  imless  and  imtil  major  n^ifioationa  are  n^as^,  6ie  nmiM  of  Hispanic^ 
vdll  remain  wsmt.    itie  issue  of  ac^ss,  retention,  p»£eisi^al  developnent, 
and  institutiiOnal  representation  are  vital  to  Hispanic  ^pylatlons.  Indeed, 
the  mechfiUiiati  of  Title  III  could  ^rk  to  addr^s  our  needs*    Given  tile 
inpl^iwitatlai  of  our  suggest  l^islative  diangeg,  we  are  optimisitc 
that  the  needs  of  tho  His^nlo  communi^  will  be  better  served. 

On  b^ialf^:Qf  the  Hi^panio  Higher  Education  Coalition,  I  wish 
to"  tha^  you  for  ttiis  o^rtml^  to  p^vide  om  vimm  m  Mm  Ir^rtant 
topic*    I  vswuW  be  h^^  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  ms^  h^* 

^Sfj     '     ■      '  : 
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Senator  Pell,  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Karion? 

Mr.  Karsqn.  I  Just  want  to  spfeak  for  a  minute  or  two  about  the 
program  at  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  and  Dr.  Butler  fett  was 
important  enough  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  I  am 
not  speakinf  on  the  specific  legislation*  but  it  goes  to  the  iubetance 
of  it 

It  is  the  College  Endowment  Funding  plan  which  was  developed 
by  pr,  Frederick  Patternson,..the  founder  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fundi  about  5  or  6  years  ago.  He  came  to  the  life  insurance 
companies  to.  get  thair  role  aa  investors  in  this  unique  plan,  and  in 
two  or  three  sentenceSj*!  can  describe  it. 

The  College  Endowment  Funding  plan  is  a  unique  endowment- 
building  strategy  which  leverages  private  gifts  to  small  colleges 
with  borrowed  funds. 

The  combined  sum  is  invested  in  a  combination  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  bonds  and  high-grade  corporate  bonds,  for  a  ptriod  of  25 
years.  During  that  period,  the  investment  income  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  fundp  and  to  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  income  to  the  college  for  current  expenditures. 

During  the  first  15  years,  no  payments  are  made  to  reduce  the 
loan,  and  surplus  investment  income  is  added  to  the  principal. 
During  the  last  10  years  of  the  plan,  10  percent  of  the  loan  is 
retired  each  year. 

This  is  said  to  be,  by  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  and  black 
i nsf it utions  generally,  an  ingenious  and  unique  plan  to  provide 
much-needed  operating  funds.  It  is  a  challenge  grant  kind  of  pro- 
gram, and  it  Is  one  that  the  18  to  21  life  insurance  companies  that 
are  investing  in  this  at  low  interest  rates  see  as  a  means  of  being  of 
great  assistance  to  black  institutions/ and  we  are  very  happy  to  be 
involved  in  this  program,  ^ 

Senator  FrntU  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lyons? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Four  brief  points*  Senator  PelL  One,  let  me  just 
comment  briefiy  on  the  matter  of  quality.  I  know  that  those  kinds 
of  concerns  have  been  raised.  I  would  say  that  .from  my  experience 
in  higher  education  in  this  country,  higher  institutions  overall  do  a 
%Bry  good  job  in  the  way  of  providing  quality  of  higher  education 
services.  -  ' 

I  think  we  can  find  instances  of  less-than-adequate  performance 
in  any  area  of  endeavor  in  any  organization,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  should  necessarily  diicredit  the  whole  enterprise.  ' 

Second,  the  developing  institutions  have  as  their  mission  that  of 
service  to  low-income,  students-  the  downtrodden  and  the  dispos- 
sessed. In  other  words,  these  institutions  have  set  as  their  mission 
-  that  of  providing  opportunity  for  access,  attainment  and  productiv- 
ity for  a  pfroup  of  young  people  wlro,  without,  these  institutions, 
may  not.be  in  highir  education  at , all,  and  many  of  whom  might 
very  well  be  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The ^  equal  opportunity  function,  we  believe.  Senator,  is'which 
these  institutions  serve,  is  just  a^s  important  to  the  country  in  the 
finals  analysis  as  the  function  which  the  major  research  institutions 
perform  and  which  the  land  grant  universities  of  this  country 
perform."  -  , 
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And  finally,  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  wa  would  be 
most  happy  to  have  visitations  to  some  of  theee  campuies  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  committee  or  staff,  to  see  firsthand  what 
the  title  III  funds  mean  to  these  inititutioni.  We  think  it  would  be 
an  enlifhtening  experience  to  have  a  talk  with  some  of  ths  young 
people  on  these  campuses  who  are  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the 
funds  which  Congress  provides,  ,  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed^  gentlemen,  for  your 
testimony.  I  guess  the  question  that  concerns  me,  and  I  am  sure, 
some  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  effect  on  the  youngster  graduating 
from  an  institution  with  a  bachelors  degree  and  still  being  in  an 
uncompetitive  position  with  other  recent  graduates, 

When  that  happens,  that  youngster  becomes  frustrated  and  dis- 
appointed. Sd  I  find  myself— and  I  mentioned  this  in  the  previous 
days'  testimony— believing  there  should  be  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  quality  of  education. ' 

I  am  not  sure  that  everybody  should  be  a  college  graduate— 
certainly,  if  they  feel  that  Is  the  key  to  a  particular  kind  of  Job. 
They  should  pursue  it.  If  they  see  being  a  collegi  graduate  means 
enhancing  their  life,  that  is  a  different  thing.  But  I  think  for  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  to  get  an  A*B.  and  then  feel,  by 
gosh,  that  the  world  will  opfen  up  and  they  will  be  able  to  achieve 
their  aspirations  is  a  disservice  to  them  unless  tHey  are  really 
equipped  to  do  it. 

Now,  we  have  two  definitions  here  of  developing  institutions,  and 
this  is  what  this  discussion  is  all  about.  The  present  law  reads  that. 

The  institution  Is  making  a  rtaBonable  effort  to  impfova  the  quality, of  its  teach^ 
ing  and  administrative  stafTs  and  of  its  student  services  and  is»  for  financial  or  other 
reasons,  struggling  for  survival  and  iioifited  from  the  main  currents  of  academic 
life.  ^  ^  \ 

The  new  proposed  language  goes  to  the  student  body  and  defines^ 
a  developing  Lnstitution  as  aa  institution  the  enroliment  of  which 
includes"  a  substantial  percentage  of  students  from  low  income 
families,  and  the  average  expenditures  of  which  are  low  per  full- 
time  «iquiyalent  student  in  comparison  with  the  average  expendi= 
tures  of  inltitations  that  offer  similar  instructions.. 

So  this  is  really  what  the  essence  of  the  argument  is  aboutj  and 
there  are  very  good  points  on  both  sides/In  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  administration  bill,  you  can  see  that  the  definition  of  a  develop- 
ing institution  is  characterlied  really  entirely  by  the  student  body 
factors.  ' 

Now,  do  you  believe,  if  any  of  you  care  to  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  these  factors  are  the  real  judge  of  what  js  a  developing 
institution,  or  not? 

Dr,.  Butler.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  Senator  Pell,  because 
^he  very  Uise  of  the  term,  "qualitative  improvement,"  poses  prob- 
i  .ms  for  Federal  administrators,  because  they  want  to  quantify 
everything.  '  '      ^  ^ 

The  term  which  constitutes  the  first  phrasing  of  the  strengthen- 
ing developing  Institutions'  legislation  says  "Institutions  which 
have  the  desire  and  the  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  higher  education  needs  of  the  nation,"  and  there  is  a 
trailing  clause  relating  to  the  economic  condition  and  the  general 
condition  withia  the  community— that  is,  "isplated  from  the  main 
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currents  of  support'^  Now,  that  trailing  clause  has  Jbeen  moved  up 
to  flrst  point  of  attention,  particularly  because  it  has  a  negative 
content. 

The  institution  which, educated  me  was  founded  in  1867  as  an 
integrated  institution  in  the  heart  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  was 
one  of  the  finerit  liberal  arts  colleges  in  this  Nation,  and  the  proof 
^  of  it  is  the  production  and  the  performance  of  its  graduates.  That  is 
'  the  only  measure  of  the  quality  of  an  institution. 

When -these  quantitative  facto;*?  began  to  be  applied  to  that 
institution  and  other  institutions  as developing  institutions,  a 
whole  new  lexicon,  or  a  whole  new  glossary,  came  into  the  actual 
administration  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  ma  that  we  do  know  what  quality  is  in  education.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  also  know  what  it  means  to  qualitatively 
enhance  the  performance  of  an  inititution.  If  we  were  content  to 
use  those  measures,  we  would  stop  trying  to  quantify  even  the 
programs.  A  program  of  faculty  improvement  cannot  be  quantified 
in  the  way  that  th#y  want  measures  to  be  qur-tified,  A  program  of 
adminiitrative  improvement  cannot  be  quantified  in  the  way  that 
they  are  now  i^equiring  that  quantification.  v. 
#  While  I  am  at  it,  if  I  do  not  have  another  opportunity,  thii 
program- was  designed  to  enhance  and  strengthen,  the  matitutional 
base.  It  is  a  credit  to  title  III  that  while  a  large  number,  and  top 
large  a  numbar,  of  institutions :  have  gone  put  of  existence  for 
financial  and  other  reasons,  not  a  single  institution  which  has 
participated  as  a  recipient  and  a  beneficiary  of  the  network  of  title 
y  lll  operations  has  gone  out  of  existence  in  the  past  14  years. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  want  to  make  this  a  contract  program 
on  a  1-to-l  basis.  Institutions  require  things  which  cannot  be  effec- 
tively done  on.  a  1-tol  basiSi  just  as  hospitals  cannot  have  all 
equipment  on  a  1-to-l  basis.  There  has  to  be  among  the  small 
institutioni  a  pattern  and  a  network  of  sharing.  There  is  a  network 
which  has^  been  developed  which  We  now  call  assisting  agencies  and 
which  was  initially  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  cotfperating  agree- 
ment.    ,  ' 

There  is  a  measure  of  sustained  relationsnip  between  the  largwi 
institutions  and  the  smaller  Institutions  in  the  utilization  of  expeii- 
sive  equrpmerit  like  cpmputei^  and  other  kinds  of  equipment  which 
cannot  be  done  on  an  institution-to-institution  basis.  There  is.  con- 
tinuing an  exchange  of  studente  in  sharing  courses,  where  one 
institution  cannot  offer  p  full  range  of  courses.  There  are  between 
institution  and  busine^es  cooperating  relationships  where  students 
share  experiences  in  business  entities  and  where  faculty  members 
participate  in  research  centers.  , 

Not  until  just  about  4  years  ago  *5vas  any  r^garch  center  availa= 
ble  to  members  or  faculties  of  smaller  insiitutions  who  could  not  be 
in  the  choice  group  that  went  to  Palo  Alto  .or  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  or  something  of  that  sort,  yet  the  lieed  for  that  . 
kind  of  experience  is  as"jprevalent  in'the  small  college  faculty  as  it 
ir  among  the  others.  Title  III  has  enabled  small  college  faculty 
people  to  participate  in  places  like  Argonne  Laboratoi^  and  other 
*  major  centere,  and  bring  that  experience  ba  ik  to  the  college  center 
and  into  the  college  curriculum. 
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I  do  not/think  that  all  pf  theie  other  kinds  of  machinations  and 
particularly  these  factors  which  have  now  come  to  be  reflective  of 
racial  tensions,  should  fracture  that  arrangement  which  has  been 
so  beneficial  for  the  last  14  years  to  this  Nation.  It  has  enabled 
these  institutions  to  peform  better  for  the  Benefit  of  the  large 
range  of  disadvantaged  persons.  Moreover,  the  final  proof  is  that  in 
1964  and  1965,  less  than  3  million  people  were  in  the  higher 
education  structure  altogether.  There  were  only  2,168  institutions. 
Of  the  a^year  institutions,  there  were  about  600,  and  467  of  them 
were  unaccredited.  Now  we  have,  in  Just  a  little  over  10  years,  an 
increase  of  persons  in  higher  education  in  institutions  to  11  mli- 
Hon.  Even  the  minority  population  has  tripled  in  higher  education. 

The  institutions  have  moved  from  2,000  to  3,000.  The  2-year 
institutions  have  moved  from  600  to  1,200.  The  accreditatipn  has 
moved  from  some  20  percent  to  80  percent,  and  this  is.  basically 
because  of  the  way  in  which  title  III  has  been  a  catalyst  to  the 
larger  participation  by  other  Federal  agencies  and  entities  In 
higher  education.  It  has  even  affected  the  performance  of  the  land 
grant  program,  I  hope  that  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  history  of 
the  land  grant  program,  which  was  inltiated-in  1862^  but  which.^ 
separated  in  1890  into  a  peculiar  paradox  that  set  aside  IT  institu-  v 
tion  on  a  basis  of  low  appropriation  and  with  absolute  State  dlscre- 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  even  participate  in  parts  of 
what  became  the  land  grant  appropriation.  I  hope  that  does  not 
happen  to  the  title  III  institutions. 

♦  Senator  Pell.  In  this  regard,  I  think  you  said  that  your  college 
was  founded"! n  1867. 
Dr.  fioTLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  should  a  college  founded  in  1867  still  be 
defined  as  a  developing  institution?  If  it  was  going  to  flower, 
shouldn't  it  have  flowered  in  the  last  century? 

Dr.  Butler.  Well,  let  me  just  say  to  you  that  we  think,  again,  we 
have  some  kind  of  concept  of^^  scale  of  up  and  down  among 
institutions  as  developing.  The  institutions  which  receive  the  larg- 
est amount  of  support  from  the  Federal  government  are  the  largest 
institutions  and  the  wealthiest  institutions^  not  the  smallest  insti- 
tutions. 

The  concept  of  developing  was  only  an  accident.  The  word,u"*de' 
veloping'  '*-and  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  "it  came  about.  Mr.  Peter 
Muirhead,  who  was  to  become  the  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education;  Dr.  Samuel  Halperinj  who  was  "the  Legislative 
Officer  for  the  U:  S.  Office  of  Educatian*  and  I,  were  assigned  the 
rpsponsibiUty  of  developing  and  framing  this  legislation  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  Senate  Comniittee  and  the  House  Committee. 
.-The  conversations  at  that  time  and  the  terminology  at  that  time 
w:as  geared  to  be  negative.  They  were  talking  about  disadvantaged 
people,  they  were  talking  about  underdeveloped  countries.  I  said 
that  we  are  speaking  of  the  higher  education  community  of  thi| 
Nation,  We  are  not  just  speaking  to  ourselves  in  this  room,  and  we 
are  not  just  speaking  to  ourselves  in  this  Nation.  Whatever  lan- 
guage we  use  will  be  adopted  by  those  who  like  us  and  those  who 
do  not  like  u&,  and  at  least  we  ought  to  have  a  positive  term. 
Insteafl  of  saying  ''underdeveloped,"  we  ought  to  talk  about  "devel- 
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opirig,"  Instead  of  talking  about  **weak/-  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  strengthening  the  strengths.  -  ' 

So  we  started  with  the  word  **developingi"  and  the  words,  "desire 
*  and  potentiaL"  ^ 

Sehator  Stafford.  DQctoi^,  what  year  was  that? 

Dr.  Butler,  That  was  1965.  I  have,  incidentally,  a  copy  of  my 
original  testimony  in  February  to  the  House  committeei  and  I 
^  think  it  would  be  instructive  just  to  reread  that.  It  is  on  record. 

Senator  Pell.  It  will  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
subcommittee.] 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Rivera? 

Dr.  Rivera,  Senator,  I  think  the  history  ofrthe  program  certainly 
has  soitif  -yalue.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  operation  of  the 
program  has  been  suspect  for  a  number  of  years.  Unforturiatelyi 
there  have  not  been  opportunities  to  do  something  about  changlhg 
it,  including  a  report  that  came  out  in  197T,  which  detailed  that 
indetd,  there  were  ^o  differences  betv^een  the  "developing  instltut 
tion''  and  what  is  regarded  as  a  developed  instituti^on.  I  think  that 
really  cuta  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  ' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  were  several  indicators  that  the 
reiearchers  tried  to  find  out  if  there  were  differences.  The  study 
.  indicated  that  no  diffeyencei  were  founds  with  relation  to  money 
spent  per  student,  more  librae  volumes,  a  higher  proportion  of 
faculty  with  doctorate  degrees,  and  I  could  go  On  and  on.  —  ^ 

I  only  make  this  point  to  illustrate  that  we  know  about  the 
history  of  the.  program.  There  are  questions  about  definition,  and 
that  is  what  I  would  like  to  turn  to  nbw. 

What  w^  adopted  in  1965  is  outdated  for  1979.  And  I  think  it  is 
important  for  people  to  realize  that  the  Hispanic  population  in 
19T4j  according  to  the  U.S.  census  data,  which  is  certainly  very 
suspect  by  many  accounts,  at  that  time  jbhe  Hispanic  jpopulation 
accounted  for  6  percent  of  t^e  total  population,  and  it  accounted 
/■  for  83  percent  of  the  minority  population.  That  was  in  1974.  The 
r6aaon  I  make  this  point  is  b^ause  there  is  a  whole  new%reierging 
minority  population  whose  needs  are  going  to  have  to,  be  addressed; 
andj  I  think  this  may  . be  the  appropriate  legislation^^  start  talking 
about  that  question.  . Let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about Quality  educa^ 
tion.  ; 

Hispanics  do  not  have  their  own  institutions,  per  se,  as  do  blacks 
"and  in  some  cases,  American  Indians.  They  have  institutions  that 
art  specifically  directed  for  their  purposes. 

The  Hispanic  sector  attend  virtually  all  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try—community  colleges,  technical  schools,  4-year  colleges,  excfl> 
lent  universities,  public  and  .private.  For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that 
^  the  terminology  and,  the  language  that  is  used  currently,  "substan- 
tial proportion,'"  we  think  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to  Indl- 
catt^  "studente  wh^  come  from  envirdnments  in  which  the  doml- 
:  nant  language  is  a  language  other  than  English.' ' 

■We  would  like  very  much;  to  see  this  language  as  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  ^efmltion  for  developing  instl^^  ^ 

Second,  we  see  that  it  is  going  to  become  increaslnglyTSftiportant 
v  ?  for  people  to  justify,  in  quantifetive  ttrmSj  what  they  are  indeed 
doing.  That  is/ how  many  studente  are  being  educated=not  only 
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how  many  numbers  of  low^ncome  stuflents  re  being  admitted  in 
these  institutions,  but  retained  and  graduate.  There  seems  very 
little  Justincation  today  to  think  that  administrators  in  higher 
education^can  operate  m  they  have  in  the  past  where  maybe  some 
of  these  things  were  not  put  in  quantitative  terms, 

I  would  like  to  speak  quickly,  to  the  college  endowment  situation, 
I  perceive  that  what  the  administration  was  initially  thinking 
about  in  the  challenge  grant  was  an  opportunity  to  incorporate 
some  type  of  compafability  for  the  college  endowment  fund,  Thii 
concept  is  not  stated  in"  those  terms.  And  while  that  may  have 
some  merit,  it  should  be  reexamined  in  that  light. 

It  would  seem  to  me  in  the  challenge  grant,  that , the  longer  an 
institution  stays  in  the  developing  institution  programp  that  the 
institution  should  be  makings  in  my  estimation*  a  more  sizeable 
contribution.  The  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
decrease  by  a  likely  amount.  It  seems  that  the  initial,  up-front  type 
grants  should  be  larger,  ihat  the  grants  would  decrease  over  a 
period  of  time,  in.  order  to  provide  the  institutions  to  develop  some 
abilities  to  be  self-sustaining.  > 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  S^fford? 

Senator /Stafford,  I  am  addressing  this  question  to  both  Dr. 
Butler  and  Dr.  Law.  As  a  result  of  the  language  in  the  House  bUl| 
as  I  understand  it,  that  language  provides  in  effect  for  a  phasing 
out  of  institutions  from  the  program  that  have  been  in  the  pro- 
gram a  long  period  of  time,  since  it  appears  to  provide  that  institu- 
tions which  have  been  in  the  program  for  a  number  of  years  must 
now  apply  for  a  terminal  grant.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  react 
to  the  House  bill  in  that  respect, 

Dr,  Butler.  I  think  both  of  us  would  like  to  respond  to  that; 

Senator  Stafford,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  both  did. 

Dr.  LA^y,  Yes.  I  think  first  of  all,  we  need  to  look  back  at  the 
history  of  the  funding  pattern  that  only  in  recent  years  shifted 
from  a  single. year  mode  of  funding  to  multiyear  funding.  And  the 
multiyear  funding  strategy,  in  our  estimation,  has  been  on©  of  the 
best  things  that  has  ever  happened  in  terms  of  the  amendments  to 
this  particular  piece  of  legislatlonr 

It  has  given  us  an  opportunity  pver  a  long-range  period  of  time 
to.  build  something  that  is  sustaining  within  these  institutions  and 
to  have  some  critical  impact  on  the  behavior  pattern  arid  really 
strengtheri  what  was  the  intent  of  the  original  legislation. 

And,  the  reason  why  we  support  the  two,  the  short  range  and 
also  the  jorig-range  situations^  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  does 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  build  in  scmething  and  institutionalize 
whatever  institutional  changes  were  meant  to  be  at  the  beginning. 

r  think  the  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  we  would  like  to 
assure,  however>^that  it  be  done  on  an  institutional  basis  rather 
than  across  the  boardi  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
or  deviations  between  ihstitutions,  to  ha.ve  these  kinds  of  options, 
but  to  get  into  either  one  of  these  particular  .modes. 

Senator.  Stafford.  Thank  y©u. 

pr,  Butler? 

Dr.  Butler.  I  would  }ust  like  also  to  draw  another  paralleL  This  . 
ik  an  institutionaJ  support  programs  Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  peppli  . 
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have  got  this  concept  mixed  up.  Title  IV  providei  for  the  range  of 
itudent  assistance  considerations;  title  II,  the  library  consider- 
ations;  title  h  the  school  coinmunity  considerationa.  But  this  partic- 
ular title  has  as  a  precedent  legislation  like  the  Land  Grant  Act, 
and  similar  acts  such  as  the  organization  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  had  a  research  interest  and  which  m  institution- 
ally  connected.  And  I  think  we  ought  not  to  mix  these  two  things. 

But  with  respect  to  termination,  every  grant  which  requires  an 
institution  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  perforrnance  also  aske  that 
institution  to  accept  a  higher  level  of  fixed  obiigationt  and  the 
support  for  that  higher  level  of  obligation  has  to  come  from  some 
place.  Whether  you  are  in  business  or  industry  or  any  place  elset 
when  you  take  on  a  larger  obllgatiori,  it  is  going  to  cost  more  to 
carry  it  out, 

I  saw  that  clearly  when  I  took  on  the.  administration  of.  an 
institution,  A  foundation  had  given  that  institution  a  grant  which 
escalated  its  obligation  and  required  it  to  escalate  its  obligation 
further,  and  then  it  terminated.  \NoWt  that  institution  h^d  not  bad 
a  budget  deficit  for  30  years.  When  I  came  in*  I  predicted  th©  ymr 
in  which  it  would  have  its  first  deficit,  ^f  something  were  not  done 
about  it.  ^ 

There  has  been  something  highly  unrealistic  about  the  assump- 
tion that  these  institutions  with  the  -^irall  proportionate  amount 
that  as  represented  in  the  title  III  approprlationj  could  suddenly 
escalate  into  self-sufficiency  whin  the  private  foundations  were 
oj^erating  ill  the  same  way  that  the  GovernmGnt  was  operating, 
with  respect  to  saying  that  they  were  only  providing  challenge" 
grants*  They,  too,  provided  no^general  support  grants;  and  thfey 
expected  the  institutions  somehow  to  bounce  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the'private  sector. 

Now,  it  is  my^  belief  that  again*  were  it  not  for  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  this  program  with  the  concept  of  group  and  race  and 
these  kinds  of  tensionSt  the  idea  of  terminating  just  to_get  a  group 
of  institutions  out  would  not  be  entertained.  It  did  not  prevail  for 
the  Land  Grant  Act.  The  Land  Grant  Act  has  been  on  the  books  for 
over  125  years.  Nobody  has  ever  talked  about  an  institution  being 
granted,  and  therefore  should  be^jout  of  the  land  grant  support 
structure.  ^ 

The  public  institutions  have  been  supported  evei  since  they  have 
been  initiated,  both  by  F^mral  and  State  support.  Now,  title  III  is 
simply  a  supplemental  program.  It  is  not  a  basic  support,  program. 
It  supplements  the  arrangements  that  already  obligate  the  institu- 
tions to  a  comntitntfent  of  expenditure.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea 
of  terminating  is  wrong.  The  idea  of  review  for  accountability  is 
wholly  Ronorable  and  responsible.  But  the  idea  that  an  institutign 
which  performs  well  and  takes  on  the  larger  obligation  to  the 
targeted  population  and  in  the  service  of  the  Govern  rnent  should 
have  as  its  reward  term iliation  is  a  kind  of  contradictiDn  that  we 
ought  not  to  entertain. 

Senator  STArroRD.  I  thank  you  both  very  much.'  ' 

Dr.  R1VER4.  Senator  Stafford,  may  I  respond  please. 

Senator  Stafford.  Certainty 

Dr.  Rivera.  1  have  a  view  that  I  think  is  not  popular,  pertaining 
to  this  aspect  of  funding  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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I  think  that  higher  education  institutions^ — as  1  am  uure  I  need 
not  fell  anyone  here^ — are  undergoing  a  ievene  riftancial  type  crisis. 
The  crieii  is  caused  by  the  diverse  student  population,  the  shifting 
enrollments,  and  the  different  types  of  students  these  colleges  and 
universities  are  serving. 

I  do,  however,  feel  that  maybe  some  institutions  should  not  con- 
tinue, I  think  that  opinion  has  to  be  expressed,  because,  with  the 
change  in  demographics,  with  the  preparation  of  various  types  of 
professional  people,  and  high  energy  costs,  it  may  he  questionable 
whether  or  not  higher  education  is  providing  a  servise,  as  some  of 
these  institutions  claim,  Now,  I  raise  that  only  as  a  glob%l  concern. 
Let  me  be  very  specific  about  title  III  and  about  the  duration  of  the 
grant  as  it  is  suggested  here. 

The  coalition  feel  that  although  the  administration  has  called  for 
termination  of  the  grant  after  t  years,  the  coalition  does  not  sup- 
port that  position.  V/e  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
handled  in  the  mopt  delicate  fashion  by  people  who  administer  this 
program.  Further,  we  feel  it  should  be  done  on  an.  institution-by* 
institution  basis,  to  determine  what  the  needs  of  that  institution 
happen  to  be.  Thus,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  much  more  judicious 
and  possibly,  even  a  more  humane  way  to  deal  with  the  funding 
question. 

Senator  Stafford/ Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr  Law? 

Dr,  Law,  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  back  up  and  comment  briefly 
on  the  definition,  with  reference  to  the  new  definition,  the  new 
language.  Somehow,  the  previous  language  was  eroded  perhaps  by 
the  general  notion  that  so  many  things  could  be  supported  by  the 
title  III  funds^  and  therefore,  the  reason,  why  NAPEO  feelr  so 
strongly  about  the  new  language,  the  definitive  language,  is  that 
when  you  tie  it  in  with  lowMncome  status  of  a  Btudent  and  a  need- 
based  piece  of  legislation,  then  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that' 
ethnic  identity,  because  we  know  in  the  main  where  most  of  the 
low  income  and  the  need  is,  and  if  that  is  what  we  have  been 
serving,  then  you  get  out  of  that  mode  of  the  numbers  game  and 
leaning  heavily  on  ethnic  identity.  " 

That  is  thfe  reason  why  we  do  not  support  the  set-aside  based  on 
racial  identity.  It  seems  to  us  that  from  all  indications  again,  as 
Senator  Stafford  was  talking  about  the  phaseout,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  thgt  some  institutions  can  overnight,  and  in  a  period  of  4 
or  5  years,  make  up  for  all  the  deprivation  that  has  been  our  plight 
over  the  many,  many  year,  and  do  a  complete  turnaround  with  a 
small  increment  of  dollars. 

Sometimes,  dollars  just  will  not  do  it,  and  it  takes  a  long,  sus- 
taining kind' of  thing,  bo  I  would  hope  that  particular  provision 
would  be  reviewed  very  strongly  in  terras  of  rather  than  saying 
that  after  you  have  been  in  it  for  5  years,  you  should  have  reached . 
the  point  where  you  are  a  Harvard,  CornelL  or  some  other  institu- 
tiort;  it  should  be  viewed  basically  on  individual  Justification  of 
need  at  any  point  in  time.  ^ 

Dr,  Rivera.  Mr  Chairnrian,  the  premise  upon  which  Dr,  Law  is 
objecting  to  a  set-aside,  I  find  very  suspect,  especially  as  it  pertains 
to  the  Hispanic  population.  We  know  that  over  50  percerit  of  our 
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^population  itart  in  the  community  colleges.  The  kind  of  set-aiide 
we  are  asking  tor  is  40  percent.  The  set^aside  the  adminiitration' 
p|all<^  fb^  was  24  percent.  That  seems  Jiardly  adequate.  This  cur' 
^irent  year, 'the  number  of  title  III  applications  coming  from  commu' 
^Kity  qoUegts^waa  50  percent.  Yet*  tney  are  only  allowed  under  the- 
Mfeunrent  law  to  com^^  24  percent  of  the  funds.  That  seems 
^rather  inconsistent.  Further,  the  faet  that  the  community  colleges 
fe^tjeenri  to  Be  4oing  as  good  a  Job  and  pOTsibly  better  than  otRier 
BnigHi^r  iiditeattioh  i  servidn^the  low-income  studehtSj 

p^Kniindrity  student  groups,  and  returning  a^ult  studehtsl' 
PJ:^  'Senator  Pill.  I  am  gpirtg  to  have  to— all  right,  Dr.  Law. 
P^^l- Dr.  L^^^^^  one  brief  comment  with  regard  to  the  title. 

^rAnd  perhapi  that  is  a  matter  that  has  created  as  much  problem  for 
Ij^jia  as  anything  else.'  ^  '  ; 

:  Dr;  Butftr  knowsr  I  guess,  better  than  anybody  at  this  table;  the 
ighistoiy  of  this  legislation  and  how^the  title  was  arrived  at.  And  I 
suspect,  that  the  title  that  was  arrived  at,  '^developing  institutions," 
^,  .>was  a  compromise  and  did  not  really  satisfy  anybody  totally. 

But  tKe  point  I  want  to  make  is  thisrit  seems  .to  me  that  what 
we/ are  talking  about  in  the  association  which  I  represent  is  that 
Sphere  is  a  segment  of  society  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  govern- 
/I  ment  of  the  Uniled  States  nas  established  a  policy  with  regard  to, 
|:;ahd  that  is  a  policy  of  support  to  a  groilk  of  institutionsithat  are 
ll^oing  a  job  that  is  in  the  national  intereschjust  as  the  billions  of 
|!t;Cdollai^  that  are  assiiting  our  m^or  reiearchunstituti  are  doing 
:/ a  job  in  the  national  interest^  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  land 
^£'grant  institutions.  .  \       -  ' 

*  '  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  job  tKat  is  going  to  continue  as,  long 
^  as  .we  -  ar  the  poor,  the  dispossessed  and  the 

j|  disadvantaged  are  going  to  always  be  with  us.  And  any  group  of 
glinstitutions  that  set  out  as  their  mission  and  their  responsibility 
ISthat  of  rendering  services  to  the  young  people  ,  in  this  segment  of 
l^p;  ipciety,  it  seems  to  me  deserves  the  support  of  our  government. 

Senator  Pell.  I  guess  the  problem  that  concerns  me  here  is-rl 
l^puld^not  agree  mjsre  that  thie  blacks,  the  poor  blacks,  who  have 
Itwen  in  a  terribly  disadvantaged  situation  for  many/ many  years, 
igHe^  help  in  getting  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life;  Hispan-  ■ 
t'  ics  have,  that  need,  too.  AVe  are  one  country  with  one  lahguage, 

general*  and  equal  competition,  and  opportunities  as  a  goal. 
|i  .ttdjl  think  it  is  a  frustration  for  a  youngstei:  who  finishes 
g%j^llege-to  end  up;  as  a  truckdriver,  and  feel  very  upset  that  that  is 
t^;  as  far  as  he  can  go  because  he  feels  that  that  degree  should  have 
^Cgiven  him  more  advantages  in  the  competitive  marketplace.  Ttiis  is 
v^  what  worries  me.  . ,  i 

(v.-  :1  also  think  that  the  name,  I'developing  institution"  is  perhaps 
lithe  wrong  name. "It  should  be  '^disadvantaged  institution,"  tecausfe 
|>an  institution  that /has  been  going  since  1867  Ig  obviously  not 
MfVf loping.  It  is  disadvantaged  and  needs  help,  and  therei  I.wduld 
^griae  with  you.  ^  ' 

fVpr.  Butler.  Senator,  ,!  beg  to  disagree  with  you,  and  I  do  not 
lyitein  to  be  impolite.  But  we*  habitually  transform  every  positive 
iJqpisortunit^  into  a  negative  construct.  We  talk  about  people  who 
pare  receiving;  aid  to  families  of  dependent  children.  I  ham  worked 
h^with  thoia  groups  of  people^  When  I  earned  a  doctorate  .in  phllos- 
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ophy,,  my  fii^t  job  was  in  the  juvenile  court.  I  could  not  even  ; 
qualify  as  a^  probation  ofTicer,  because  I  wpi  too  educationally^  | 
qualined  forat,  '  ^  ^  ; 

.  Biit  I  worked  with  people  who  were  negatively  treatedi  because  i 
they*  were  negatively  defined.  And  so  negatively  were  they  treated  v 
that  young  J^diei,  children,  who  had  grown  up  with  aspiration  for  ;  - 
education,  found  that  their^paronta  were  unable  to  use  AFDG  funds  ; 
to  assist,  them  in  their;  education;  found  that,  their  families  could  , 
not  stay  together  as  husband  and  wife  because  of  the  operation  of  li 
welfare  agency  structures.  '  ^ 

Now,  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  I  see  tensions  here  between  ;: 
blacks  and  Hispanics:  The  Indians  ought  to  be  here.  Th%  Ns^tive 
\ Americans  ought  to  be  here.  Because  the  first  consideration,  that  vi 
was  written  into  this  language^  even  at  the  Wingspread  Coriference|^ 
before  it  came  into  legislation  included  Indians  and  Hispanics. 
President  Johnson's  brother-in-law  was  a  representative. of  the  His=^  ^ 
panics  and  Indians  at  that  timfe,  and  he  saw  to  it  that,  the^  consider-  ^ 
atlon  about  the  Hispanics  and  Indians  fit  into  the  framework  of  all  ; 
the  considerations.  The  Puertb  RicanSi  the  Native  Americans,  it  ; 
was  all  written  into  the  language  that  is  in  the  history  of  this  V 
legislation.  The  problem  is  that  there  was  not  an  institutiohal  base , 
fqr  Indians  and  Hispanics,  and  that  is  where  the  problem  is  with  ;v 
respect  to  the  Hispanics.  At  that  timei  and  even  now,  there  are  : 
onlygthree  Hispanic  administrators  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tlon..I  fought  that  battle  10  years  ago,  because  it  is  absurd  that  i 
that  many  persons  of  Hispanic  classification— because  Hispanic  is 
not  a  race,  but  is  a  language  classification  that  we  have  come  to!  It 
contains  all  colors  of  people.  Many  of  whom  are  out  of  the  institu-  ' 
tlbnal  struature  of  higher  education.       ^      a    .  ^  3; 

Last  weekend  I  was  in  a  meeting  for  two  days.  It  was  supposed  tg^  >^ 
be  a  meeting  to  try  and  get  closer  cooperation  between  Hispanics 
and  Blacks.  There  Is  an  inteniive  effort  in  that  regard.  I  looked,  J 
around  that  roomy  and  saw  there  were  people  who  in  this  rponi  g 
would  be  ctassified  as^white.  The  Hispanics  are  classified  as  brown.  , 
.The  light  skinned  blacks  are  claislfled  as  black.  I  had  to. bring  to  ^v^^ 
their  attention^;that  the  darkest  person  in  that  room  was  Hispanic;  V-^C: 
the  lightest  person  in  skin  color  was  black;  and  every' Caucasian 
that  room  was  some  shade  of  brown.         "  ^      .  ^  ? 

Now,  interestingly  enough*  the  person  that  the  Hispanics  think  | 
is  the  most  powerful  black  in  theTNatlon  is  of  Cuban  parentage,  j 
The  founders  of  the  NAACP  were  black  French  surname  blacks, 
Jewish,  Puerto  Rican.  As  matter- of  fact,  the  largest  black  colled-  55 
tion,  at  leaiti  the  oldest  bladk  collection  in  the  United  States,  the  v 
Shomburg  collection,  is  that  of  a  Puerto  Rican.  The  most  honored  ■ 
composer  for  whom  there  is  an  annual  Puerto  Rlcan  festival,  the 
Gottechalk  Festival,  In  Puerto  Rico,  as  a  classical  composer  is  a  3 
black  American  from  NeWfOrleans  whose  name  was  Jean  Moreau  :^ 
OottscHalk.  ,  "  I 

Now,  there  are  thingi  like  this.  1  remember  that  the  first  time  ■ 
that  I  actually  had  to  live  as  a  segregated  person  In  higher  educa- 
tlon  wai  not  on  my  Integrated  campus  as  Talladega,  but  at  tha.  J 
University  of  Michigan  In  Ann  Arbor.  And  I  have  had  my  o\yri 
Spanish-speaking  friends— the  dean  of  my  college  was  married  to  a 
Mexican  American,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  had  beautiful:^!; 
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V  children.  Their  son  found  the  iituation  in  Ann  Arbor  intolerable, 
v  so  h#  just  began  to  speak  Spanish,  and  he  is  now  a  meniber  of  the 
i^jSpaniah  community. 

.  Now,  somewhere  in  aU'of  this  abEUrdityi  we  must  find  a  resolu-  - 
£  tlon.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  which  brought  forth  the  legiila=  - 
|;  tion  in  1965  and  these  years  was  committed  to  this  resqlutiori.  The 
.whole  fabric  of  the,  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  Elementary 
;:  :Education  Act  had  th&t  same  ;p»attern.  Title  l  of  each  of  the  acts 
committed  education  to  an  address  to  the  community.  In  the  case 
;A  of  the  elementary  system,  it  committed  the  secondary  systems  to 
fiommunjty  pertbrmance.  In  the  casr  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
H  ccfeinitted  the^' higher  education  community  to  community  per-  " 
;  fonnahce,  and  t^en  w  . 
.     The  student  efforts  were  intended  to  outreach.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  Upward  Bound  program,  the  pilot  program,  just  as  the  pilot 
/  program  for  this  endowment  program,  was  created  by  the  initiative 
of  a  group  of  blacks  who  gathered  at  the.Moton  Conference  Center 
and  who  put  a  proposal  in  to  the  Office  of  Education  which  the 
Offlc|^of  Education  did  not  honor.  We  took  the  prop^al  out  and 
putllpinto  the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEOX  I 
watched  the  call  to  40  institutions.  They  called  not  a  single  black 
institution.  Five  black  institutions  brought  the.  original  design. 
OEO  got  12  takers  among  the  other  institutions  and  ^he  Upward 
Bound  program  was  started  with  17  institi^m|,  the  5  black  insti'-  v 
tutions  and  the  12  takers.  ^^^^^^^  ' 

If  you  look  at  the  funding  pattern  i\  the  Up*ard  Bound  pro-  ^ 
gram*  now  there  is  a  prnblem  of  whetHl|r  black  vistitutions  will 
even  qualify  to  participate  in  terms  of  tntfun^np appropriation. 
I  brought  the  design,  which  is  called  the  ffl^ff  education  HEOC, 
-  and  also  the  talent  search  concept.  These  came  out  of  my  knowl= 
edge  of  the  operation  and  the  effort  of  the  National  Scholarship 
'Senrice  and  Filnd  for  Negro  Students  (NSSFNS)  and  of  the  Nation- 
al Merit  Scholarship  Corp.  with  the  support  of  the  Ford  Founda» 
tion,  to  establish  the  national  achievement  pro^  i 

Now,  in  15  years  of  the  operation  of  the  national  achievement 
program*  over  40*000  talented — proven  by  test— young  people  have 
qualified,  but  less  thart  4,000  of  them  have  been  supported.  And  it 
is  very  strange  that  these  young  people  have  not  even  been  able  to 
-qualify  for  BEOG's  and  all  of  .that  Iclhd  of  thing.  There  is  some- 
thing  wrong  in  all  of  this  mix. 

Last  year,  they  got  the  national  achievement  group  down  to 
4,000  finalista,  but  they  only  had  585  grants.  So  tHey  made  8,000 
young  people  feel  that  they  were  not  eligible.  We  will  not  say*  and 
we  cannot  say  we  did  not  have  more  than  685  grants,  All  of  you 
are  eligible,  but  it  is  just  that  the  grant  amount  provides  that  only  ^ 
585  shall  receive.  .  = 

It  is  the  same  with  this  group  of  developing  institutions  and  this 
network  which  we  call  the  developing  institutions  network.  The 
.appropriation  did  not  permit' adequate  response  to  the  institutions. 
\Only  $5;  rnillion  was  appropriated  in  196§.  One  organization,  the  - 
:  Council  for  the-  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges, irepresen ting  '102 
f white  vcolleges-^there  was  one  bHack  fcolleige  in  the  group— had  a 
legitimate  woposal  for  t^e  entire  $5  million.  The  contest  and  the 
attention  that  you'  now  see  between  blacks  and  Hispdnics^  was 
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b'Qtween^  thfe  small  white  colleges  and  the  black  colleges  in  1965; 
'  We  resolved  tha^i  because  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Small  College^  has  been  elevated  in  its  capability  to  serve,  and  the 
coUegfes  themielves  have  been  improved  by  the  program.  And  I 
think  we  can  resolve  this  particular  tension,  ' 

But  the  problem  here  is  that  the  Hispanics,  as  Mr,  Rivera  just 
said,  do  not  Hav4  an  institutional  base/The  native  Americans  doj 
not  have  an  institutional  base.  And  incidentally,  the  first  college 
that  was  founded,  Carlisle  College,  for  the  education  of  Indiansr" 
was  founded  fey  a  Hampton  Institute  faculty  member.  The^irst 
teaching  reiponiibility  at  Hampton  Institute  by  both  Booker  T. 
Washington  ana  Rpbert  R.  Moton  was  to  the  Indian  students  at  ^ 
Hampton  becai^e  ttiey  could  not  go  to  any  other  college. 

So  I  think  that  in  much  of  this,  we  will  have  to,  ae  a  national  >■ 
obligation,  diminish  these  tensionsV  *      .  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  this,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  statement, 
but  we -are  getting  way,  way  behind.  We  have  more  witnesses^go  = 
,  ahead,  Dr.  Law. 

Dr.  Law.  Senator,  pardon  me,  but  I  just  wanted  a  half  a  minute 
to  sort  of  dispel  a  notion  that  I  think  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  this 
Nation.  As  a  university  president,  of  a  tradltidtiaUy  black  institu- 
tion, almost  everyday  we  have  to  defend. whether  or  not  we  should 
continue,  and  the  backlog  of  it,  I  think,  is  the  basis  of  quality. 

And  the  notion  has  been  that  anything  that  is  black  has  to  be 
less  than  excellent  and  good  quality.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Aboslutely  not.  Howard  Uniyerelty  is  superb^  I 
think.  \  "  . 

Dr.  Law.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  somehow,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  dispel  that  notion,  because  ae  I  indicated  here  in  the  testimony 
and  over  . and  over  again  throughout  this  country,  that  case  after: 
case,  the  black  leaders  of  this  Nation  over  the  years,  come  from, 
/and  in  many,  many  years  to  come,  are  going  to  have  to  come  from 
the  predbminantly  black  instifiutioni  and  they  are  qual ity' leaders,  r 
Now,  we  know  that  in  any  InsUtutionj  you  will  have  people  who 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  function  after  they  go  through  that 
exercise.  But  I  think  it  is  a  faulty  notion  , that\I  think  we  need  to:! 
begin  to  address  and  get  a\yay  from.  . 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  i  must  draw  this  panel  to  a  close.  I 
thank  you  all.  And  any  supplemental  stattments  that  you  would  .) 
like  to  make,  they  will  be  welcome  and  will  be  inserted  in  the  ; 
record.  _     _  .  • 

I  thank  you.  I  detect  the^  seeds  of^  as  Dr.  Butler  pointed  out.  Sortie 
friction,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future,  we  can  try  to  resolve  it.  At 
any  rate,  we  will  do  our  best.  Thank  you  very  .much,  gentlemen. 

Our  next  panel  is  also  on  developing  institutions,  Sigter  Mary 
CoUltas,  president  of  LaRoche  College  in  Pittsburgh;  Dr,  Donald" 
Cannon,  executive  director  of  Northern  Plains  Consortium  for  Edu- 
cation, Jamestown,  a.  Dak.;  Dr,  Henry  Monroe,  executive  director 
of  New  Hampshire  Gollege  and  University  Council,  Durham;  N,H.; 
and  the  Rev.  Francis  Breidenbach,  president  of  Ladycliff  College,, 
Highland  Falls,  N.Y.  '  .  i 

Senator  Schweiker  would  like  to  he  here,  but  ^.he  is  at  another ; 
committee,  and  he  asked  me  to  personally  welcome  you.  Sister, 
Coultas,  and  present  his  apologies.  ^{ 


STATEMENT  OF  SISTER  MARY  JOAN  COtfLTAS,  PRESIDENT,  LA 
SoeHB  GOLLEGE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA  ;  DR  DONALD  T.  CANNON; 
;WeXECUT1VE  director,  northern  plains  CONSORTIUM 
EpOR  EDUCATION.  J AMESTOWN;  N.  DAK.;  PR.  HENRY  MONROE. 
pEXECUTIVt;  DIRECTOR,  ^4EW  HASIPSHIRE  COLLEGE  AND  UNI. 
WVERSITY  COUNCIL,  DURHAif.  RH..  and  THE  REVEREy^D 
pFRANCIS  J-  BREIDENBACH,  PRESIDENT.  LADYCLIFF  COL. 
||LEGE.  HIGHLAND  FALLS^  RYm  A  PANEL 

giSister  CouLTAij  Thank  you.  Senator.  ^  - 
,  ,felt^  is  a  pleasure  for  ihe  to  be  here  this  morning  bafbre  the  com- 
^inittea,  and  l^fore  your  staff  membei^.  v 
ps^Eirst  of  all,  i  fat  through  the  last  t^timonyj  aWl  will  tiy  not  to  \ 
pffl  rapetitiva  of  that  tastimonyj  but  I  rjally  think  Dr.  Butler  gave 
||us^;an  excellent  background  on  the>  history  of  title  III  ligislatibnf  t#iii 
gfand  I  concur  to  a  great  extent  with  most  of  his  testimony.  ■      ;  . 
p^p  l  am  htra  in  behalf  of  the  Rennsylvania  Association  of  Golla|es 
i^^and  Universit^as,  and  I  also  repreient  that  marvelous  town  which  v  - 
^contains  tha  Pittsburgh  Piratas=and  they  are  doing  quite  well 


;y  back  home  right  now. 
il,",^  I  think  that 
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tha  initial  purpose  and  deflnition  of  liegi^ation  fpr^ 
p title  III  wai  very  appropriate,  and  if  you  will  just^  give^inhe  "a 
^moment,  r  think  I  can  demonstrate  ver^  adequately  thatfthe  Insti- 
l^i  tution  that  I  alio  rapresent  is  a  developing  institution^  First  of  all, 
|:- its  charter  onlJ^Qi|  back  to  about  1963,  lOur  Middle  States  a^^^^^ 
ptation^was  vfeiy  racent.  But  if  I  take  tha^name  of  my  Institution 
^anfd  just  put  it  in  a  series^  I  think  yoia  will  sea  what  I  mean.  If  I  say 
|;;Val©,  Harvard,  Princeton,  LaBochej  Vassar,  and,  with  deference  to 
||£he  Ghair,  Brpwn,  I  thinlt  you  can  easily  see  that  LaRocha  College 
js  the  one  institution  that  stands  out  by  your  lack  of  information 
|prii  that  institution.  So  we  are  out  of  the  mainstream^ of  higher 
paducation.  ^ 

Sanator  Pill.  I  did  not  go  to  Brownj  but  I  am  a  trustee  emeritus, 
^and, very  glad  to  be  a  trustee  Bmeritus.  Thank  you. 
6r^^  Sister  Coultas.  I  do  t^ievi  that  we  fit  into  that  deflnition  of  ^  i 
l^institution  that  is  attempting. to  move  from  the  backwaters  into  tiv'f 
^mainstream  and  also  attempting  to  offer  a  quality  program. - 
r I  think  thera  are  many  institutions  in -the  Commonwealth  of 
ilPennsylvania  that  are  very  similar  to  the  coUege  that  I  represent^ 
Ifif  not  by  thair  naV^na^,  at  least  by  their  intent  and  purposes,  and 
r|by  perhaps  not  baing  totally  in  tifie  mainstream  of  higher  educiL- 
gtion.     '  •■■  ^.  ■     _    \  f:^  -   ^  ^ : 

g/  ^  While  I  think  tha  initial  intent  of  the  Congress  was  a  very 
|iw6rthy  one,  I  think— and  I  agree  ^ith  Dr.  Butler— that  the  issues 
5have  been  essantially  cloudfea  since  1965,  and  I  think  there  are 
l^'thre©  problems  that  l^aunt  this  legislation:  One,  ^  is,  the  whole  at- 
Etempt  to  define  '*aligibility.*'  Secqnd,  is  the  whole  business  of  set- 
^  ting  up  soma  typa  of  evaluative  measures  and  criteria  to  determine 
p|that  an  institution  raceivlng  Federal  funding  as  a  developing  insti- 
^tutibni  is  indead  prograssing  into  that  mainstream  in  higher  educa- 

litipn.  .  ^  :  ;       ■■'         '  : 

g  ,  ^Finally,  I  think  that  there  have  also  been  some  problems  with 
ifspecial  mterast  groups  In  this  bill,  ar\d  Dr.  Butler  has  already 
p^ddressed  that  issue,  so  I  concur  with  him.  Incidentally,  I  had  not 
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^^-^  .:  gentleman  before,  so  it  was  really  intet'esting  for  me  to 

hear  that  testimony p  '  / 

/  ;  •  V  a  recommendation  that  we  look  at  eligibility  crite- 

V.  ,  ria  that  are"  relatively  simplt^  to  administer,  we  cojicentrate  on  : 

information  that  is  already  contained  In  every  HEGIS  report  that 
:^  .  goes  in  to  the  Federal  Government  each  year  from  our  institutioni,  > 
^  '  and  that  we  concentrate  on  basically  three  areas.  If  we  are  inter*  / 
eated  in  serving  diiadvantaged  students—arid  I  certainly  am^one 
of  the  10  objectivei  of  the  institution  that  I  represent  is  exactly 
^    that,  to  serve  disadvahtaged  students  who  come  out  of  both  an 
:  economically  and  an  educationally  disadvantaged  background,  if 
v.  -   \ye  ar^  really  interested.in  doing  that,  I  think  w«  can  find  them  by 
looking  at  the  total  Federal  aid  package  that  is  .given  to  the  institu- 

tion  for  these  studento,  ^  

Incidentally,  1  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  inaportant  that 
we  concentrate  both  on  strengthening  institutions  and  providing 
flnancjal  aid  to  students.  If  we  do  not  do  both:;of  thoses  we  do  a  % 
disservice,  because  we  may  have  students  who  are  attending  insti- 
tutfons  that  are  not  as  strong  in  terms  of  a  quality  product.  '  ; 
^    I  would  also  recommend  that  we  look  at  both  academic  expendi- 
tures as  reported  in  the  HEGIS  code,  and  alsa  academic  suppbry^ 
expenditurei.  The  academic  expenditures  give  a  good  deil  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  capability  of  an  institution  to,  really  provide 
quality  education.  ;The  support  services  ej^penditures  supply  us 
with  information  concerning  the  total  service  to  students.  So  those 
are  three  recommendations  that  I  make.  /  , 

I  then  'make  a  recommehdation  for  evaluation  and  accountability 
*  measures  to  be  established^  and' I  think  some  of  this  can  be  written 
into  the  legislation,  and  some  of  it  can  be  placed  in  the  regulations. 
There  should  be  a  yearly  evaluation  which  demoristrates  progrSss 
;  on  the  part  of  institutions  in  a  series  of  areas  which  t ^ave  given  in 
my  testimony.  I  think  that  there  is  a  way  to  demonstrate  facufty*^ 
progress,  to  demonstrate. that  the  library  is  a  better  library,  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  provide  better  career  service,  which. 
Senator  Pell,  addresses  itself  to  that  whole  question  of  placement 
pf  students.     *  4.  % 

.We  are  receiving  this  year  $83,000  of  Federal  ^^nds  in  my  insti»  • 
tution,  and-I  hope  to  come  out  of  that  year  wUh  a  much  better 
placement  service  for  our  students  established  within  the  college;  as  ^■ 
EL  result  of  some  of  this  seed  money,  as  well  as  career  education, 
which  is  part  of  .the  mission  of  my  college,  along  with  the  liberal:-^ 
.  learning  element.  '  -       v     ^     ^  ; 

I  would  also  make  a  case  for  dropping  the  mandatory  nature  of 
v  Cdoperating  ag^encies,  I  think  sometimes;  institutions  can  do  the  Job  ^ 
by  themselvei.^  I  think  at  othdr  times,  they  may  need  help  from  the 
larger  universities,  but  T  think  that  should  be  dispretionary  ani'not. 
mandatory,  .  ^  \  . 

And  finally,  I  would,  like  to  makd  a  case  for  ^he  consortium 
arrangement  I  think  along  .with  the  bilateral,  grant, /there  ar^'  , 
several  very  nn%consortial^rrangemenfes  operating.  I  would  point  . 
particularly  tp  the  one  to  which  we  have  belonged'^the  ^mall  college  ' 
consortium..  I  can  demonstrate  and  have  demonstrated  irt  the  testi- 
.     morfy'the  benefits  of  that  type^of  fundifig,  a  small  amount  goihg  a  v 
long  way' to ^our  institution,        .  ' 
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would  also  like  to  put  in  th©  record  this  morning  two  lettari, 
^{ont'>of  them  directed  to  the  House  legislation  on  this  matter  from 
\jiSlNational  -^ssociatibn  of  Independent  Colleges  and  UniveriitieSj 
pO^Bome  of  which  are  in \the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have 
^^^pbncurred  with  '  the  testimony  that  I  am  making,  and  the  iecbnd 
%|from  the  Council  Tor  the  Ad v^^^  of  Small  Colleges,  also 

Rfrepresentin^  a  large^number  of  institutions, 
y4  '  Thank  you.  \     ^  , 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sister  Coultas  follows:] 


'f:" 


Is*".-  -■■  .. 


<  ii 


i  ■  ^ 
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TITUr  III  DF^THE  HIGHER  EDUMTIDftl  flCT  OF  liSBi 
^TRiNETHENlNG  DiUELDPlRO  iNiTITUTIQNS - 


.  PREPARED  FDR 
■       ■  THE  ,  ^     .  / 

iENATE  SiJiroPWTTEE  ON  EDUCATION, 
ARTS^ANO  THE  HUMANITlEi 


.    '  .       .  Prisented  by 

.  Sistir  Mary  Joan  Coultai,  Priiidgnt 

La  Raghi  CQlligg,  PittahUrgh,  PA, 

' . '-  [  \     '  Rapreaintlng 

ThB  PinniylwknU  fliBocliMon  of  CoUigBB  ind  Unlviriitlis 
OotobBr  i,  li7i 
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rl  am  Si  stir  Mary  Join  CoultaB,  Preildint  df  La  Rochi 

^..    College,  Plttiburgh,  Pinnsylvariia*    I  am  pleaitd  to  be  heri 

l^'J^teday  to  testify  in- behalf  af  the  llS  CellBges  and  Universities 

Ih  tKiT Pennsylvania  AasDBiatiarr  of  Colleges  and  Univeriitiee 
'* '  i  *     .  ■     ■  ■  ^ 

\y   CFACU)>    I  have 'been  asked  by  James  A.  Ria'm,  E^eoutive  Di  rests  r 

■■■  -  .  ■  V. 

:    of  PACU,  to  address  this  testirony  speoifieally  to  Title- HI  * 

.  .  ■  ■         ;  .      \        V  ^     ■>    ^  "  , 

fc; Strength ining  Developing  Institutions*    As  prelude  to  this  / 

-  .         r  ^   ■  ....  ^  .    ...  ...  ....  ^ 

'fl^ftestimdny  ^and  in  the  ^ring  of -this  year  PACU  Committies  urarke'd^ 

.-    on  briefs  uihlgh  rEeommended  changes  in.  the  Higher  Educatior^'Act 

□f  19S5*.    The  Committei  on  Titles  Up  III  and  UI  had  the  .follou- 

.  :•:  ing  msmbershipi  ,  ■■       .  .  J. 

v^^  ^  ^     Frsncli  J*  Michelini,  President,  / 
.  *  Cammiasion  for 'Indepfcndent  Golliges  ^  Univergities 

j  Bister.  Mary  Joan  Coultasi  Presidint  / 

La  Re che<  College  \  ^   »  /  , 

-  -      .   :^  •     ■    ./   -  . 

Jim  Olark,  Librarian  ^  / 
Maryyood  Cpllege'  / 

\  :    ■  ,  '  /? 

^  ■  -        .  _       ,  _  / 

X     Frank  Helms,  Director  of, Library  Bcimnee 
I       ■  -  \  yJest  Chester  Stats  College       '  ^       f  ^ 

Edwin  Adkina,  Associate  Uice  Preal^ant  for  Research 

/     ,  Programs  ii  Develspment. 

Tempii  University  \'  ^ 

ThonVas  J*  QBlvin,  Dean  of  Graduate  School  of     7  . 
.    .     "  Library  and/lrifofmption  Sciences 

University  of  Pittsburgh^      7  ^  * 

■  •  '  ■    ^    /  ^     '        ■       ■■  ' 

OouglasxF.  Llbhy,  Jr, ,  Preaidint  ^ 

:  Dtlauare  CeUnty.  □ommunity/bpllege  /       *  ^ 

'  :  iister  Margaret  Huber,  oirector  of  Planning  ' 

■  La  Ro^che  Golligt*        J   '    _  .  ■ 

:   'Tht^rscarmindatloni  from  this  brief  (AppindiK  A)  form  the  basis 

•     for  most  of  my  remarks  here  today.    The  Couneil  for  the  Advance*- 

r>\  ment^ o^_^all_Colleg e s^ and-Th r^Na t lo nal-  A sao ei a t i o n  o f—y—  ~-  - 
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Indipendent  Colltgis  hayg  alio  Drfipid' advice  and  jnin  ' 
.esnpirt  ulth  this  tistlTOny,    Other  riGammindatlgnai^B  draun 
^fsem  aome  Piftiin  yeari  of  jps^pirtenee  In  hlghgr  idUMtlon  ai 
, B  pjychsloglat,  Dean: sf  Sturiinti,  Ceniultant ito  Diveloping 
Initltutidni  pnd  finally  aa  P^isident  of  a  small  but  growing 
Indipindint  coid  Mllgga  CinrQllmBnt  IJQP)'  In  the  North  Hills 
□f  Pitfeaburgh,  uhioh  he§  benifitid  from  Title  III  funda  as  s 
'pa  r  t  .0  f  the  ^na  1 1  Co  liege  Coniogtium  f  o  r  t  h  ujimm  t  =  f  s  ur  y  ea  r  s  . 
Thii  yeaf  and,  aa  a  thirdp.  and  1  might  a dd,^  final  try  on  "the 
port  of  the  CplleQe  ue  obtiained  a  full  Title  III  Grant— one 
year's  funding  inthe  awaunt  of  |i3pQQD,    yith  this  brief 
infcroduqtion  I  shall  prbeeed  yith  my  remarke  and  racofflmendi- 
tions*  '  '  . 

I«    The  Cage  for  Tltli  IIIu.Aid  to  DevelODinB 
Inatitutlons 

In  li7i  and  as  a  part  af  the  uo^k  of  the  CarneQle 
■  Cqmmltiaiont  Alij^ander  Astin^  andf*.Csl^piah^publishg^^  a.  volume 
of  reiiarch  Findings  entitled  The, Inviiible  Colleae.    They,  un^v 
covered  in  their  research  some  very  salient  facta  about  a 
relatively  large  group  of  faur  year  undergraduate  inatitutiona 
yhich  ujsre  identified  as  those  having  smaller  enrollmsnta,  a  V 
relatively  open  admiaaions  proceaa  (and  thsrefore  low  aelic-^  ' 
tlvlty)  and  relatively  low  affiyenoe  (as  meaiured  by  lou  eridow- 
menti  and  low  E  and'G  e^penditurea  per  student).    The  reiiarchers. 


BisQ  diseovereb  that  these  criteria 'uere  also  the  best  missures 
of  "obscurityw  ijhieh  soemed  to  be  the  major  problem  of  these  ^ 
institutions*  .  ieeauii  the  inviiible  collegel^private,  it  gets. 
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•liinltid  iuppo^t  from 'the  atati,    Bieguie' It  lis  unknown  md 
laeking  in  tiphnlcil  ssphlitlEfttioo  it  suffips  in  thi  eof^i- 
titlon  for  f gdirai  gsants,    lieausi  its  financisl  .rsiDurcas 
earl' minimal  it  cannot  make  attractivi  of  firs  to  students 
nisdtng  flnaboial  help.  ^  esEause  the  inwiilbli  eoilige  is  of ten 
chureh  rilated;  in  an  InEreasingly  seeulir  soelety  it  fhust 
grapple  with  'the  queBtlon  of  ritaining  affiliation -or  sewfring 
the  bonda  ulth  the  parent  Bhureh*    Thisi  are  problems^that  mopi 
elite  higher  educatlanal  inatltutions  never  snBdunter  or  if  thiy 
do  the  eneounter^ls  ffllnlfral  and  yith  the  built-in  support  syatems  , 
to  "rldi  out  thi  atorm,,**  namsly  atrong  indoymentSi  poujsrful" 
aiumnl,  and  aufficient  IsveXs  of  managBrial  and  admlnlstrativs 
aKpartlaat 

The  logical  question  in  the  mind  of  the  rsadcf  at  thia 
point  haa  to^e  "Ulhy  bother  saving  these  collegia,"  "W^V^^**Vi' 
investing  tssources  in  ceiligts  yhich  are.  €hls  vulnerable?" 
^Doii  Americin  higher  education  need  thiaa  Institutions?"  In 

^  1972  Astln  anauj&red  this  quiitlon  by  demdnatrating  that  the  SOO 
colleges  studied  provide  a  valusbls  yndargraduate ^educatianal  * 

Nexpirienoi  for  s^  large  nun^ar  of  s^udinta  who  yould  not  survive 
in  the. great  eduoational^  faotorieSf  l-n  the  largi  impersonal 

'  massea  of  the  univirBltlis  nor  can  they  afford  nor. even  feel;: 
eomfortabla  at  thla  point  in  their  young  Uvea  in  ths  ilitiat 
halls  of  the  Ivy  Lssgusp  '  StudBnta  in.thise  coliegas  are  by  and 
large  ^  the  ssna  _anj__diUQhtB£s^Qf^the-yorI^ing-claa 

■  '^Aatln,  AlBJ^ander  y.  .and  LeSi  Calvin  i*  ?•  ^  The  Invlalbli  - 
OolleoB.  Eighth  of  a  fiarita  of ,  PrDfiliaVj^aonaQrid  by  The  Oarnegie 
□ommraaion  on  Higher  Education*  .  ' 
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^Hve>  strong  ethnio  tiiBj^many  of  them  an  blaek  or  uemgn  or  * 
shleanoEi  many  of  thim  art  first  degrgi  Birntri  iri^thBir 
famlXiiB«    In  othif  yards,  as  thoai  out  of  the  n^lnitrgam  . 
thiy  match,  to  a  grsatsr  or  Itsier  tNtint,  the  ebllegss  whleh  ' 
they  hsvi  ohoean.    In  the  state  of  Penniylwsnlai  yHieh  I 

,  ■  ripTisenti  o  large  numbar.  are  the  aons  .snd  daughters  of  steels  ' 
yorfears  in  Pittaburgh,  or  miners  end  foundry  workers  in  noi?th^  " 
yBstern;  fignnsylvinia  'or  migrant  workeri  iff  Erlm*    They,  represiint  _ 
^^some  of  the  finest  riyman  ^rau  materiil**  in  the  fabrlo  of  . 
Amtrican  life.    1  faiJleva  that  thgy-  htvi  a  right  to  a  rich  " 
higher  aduEatlDnal  e^pBri8noe»    iut  I  have  also  foynd  that  vary, 
ofttn  thiy  niid  a  yarfflj  BOOiptlng,  nurturing  invirofiment  In 
their  earlier  years  In  higher  adupation*    I  beliiwe-that  they 
need  at  iaast  the  right  of  aooeas  to  colligis  uihioh  will  providB 
thgm  yith  mofg  psraonalizefl  and  Indlvlduallied  gicperignees,  uhioh 
yill  Baoept  /thgm  aa  thgy  ir^'^  yith  whatever  aduoationsl  difiolen.^ 
oigs  which  thgy  mgy  poistss  and  ''atratoh  thini«^-lntgliectuBlly, 
devilopftiintaliy,  peraonally— as  far  ai  thgy  ean  bg  ^atrgtchid" 
in  four  ygars.    I  believe,  in ■ other  uordi,  that  thg-divgraity  in 
higher  gducation  oan  only  beipreserwed  by  keeping  aliya  and 
vibrint  all  of  thg  gduoational  options  that  e^iat  in. this  ^loh 
country,  thg  immunity  Cellegea",  the-largg  unlvaralty  iyatem, 
the  more,  glite  ^llgges  and  univgraitiaa  and  partloyiarly  tHe 
small  inviaible  Gollgaes_yhojrBt^I^UBuld-Bdd^  thB-thiyd^e^^ 
oltliBns  in  our  sQolety,  gvan  .though  'Asjin  hss  clearly  demon- 
strated  that  tnise  .oollggei  irje  doing  a  vary  fins  Job  wlt^ 
vary  limited  resoureag  of  providing  a  hollatic  etiueatlprt, 
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.pirsons-llzed  lierning  gnd  the  dewtlsprngnt  sf  prt^proftselonel 
and  teshnleil  skilXe' i^egded  for,  upyard  mobility  in  our  sDsiity* 
M '  Hou  does  Title. Ill  fit.  into  all  of  this?    Sinee  thr 

'     psBBege  of  ligialetisn  in  19iD  providing  lid  to  dewiloping 
3:'    inatitutianii  Tltli  III  f unds  .hawi  bsin  instrumintel  in  • 

itrengthining  tht  Oammunity  ^^lligi  eyitinip  thi  ilack  Golleges 
V  ;  and  other  Colliges  eOdrissing  thimgelvei  to  thi  EduoBtiDnally  ^ 
■and  BEonQnAeally  dlaadvantagBd.    1  bellive  that.thla  typi  of 
^     funding  ia  essential       the  maintenanBe  of ' a  atrong  diverse 
I  ;  ayatemi    It  serves  no  purpose  to  pour  large  sumi  of.  money  into 
student  finsnpisl  aid;  if  the  collegeB  aerwing  the  higher 
numbira  or  stydsnts  eligible  for  financial  aid  paok^gei  art  not 
'>-cani£urrently  being  strengthened*    While  the  intent  of  the 

□ongresa  regarding  Title  III^  uiss  an  admirable  one  and  yhile  I 

.     _  _  _  "  .  ■  -  ^ 

believe  that  the  monies  allDoatid  oyer  the  past  ten  to  fifteen 

ye^rs  have  .impaoted  on  thoae  Ins^i^utlQns  uihiah  weret  and  in 

many  □sses  still  are  ^^atruggling  for  eurvtval**  and  ^^isolated 

^-from  the  main  gus?rent"a  of  aradgmie  life,"  my  purpDae  in 

testifying  here  today  li  to  offer  iuggBatirina  for  .atronger  * 

and  hopifffllvmsri  equitable  iegifilation  in  this  aria# 

II*    ReEommendatiana  for  the  ImprovemGnt  of  Title  III 

.-..■^  Leqiilstioh  .  ■  ^  / ^ 

_j^_-Jhe_PennavLlA/Bnia^  AaaDSiB 


(PAGU)  represents  IIS  Private  and  Fublic  regionelly  aocredited 
oollegea.  and.  univtrsititfa  in  thja  CDmmaniyealth*  of"  Ponniylvania^^ 
virtually  all  of  the  iiigher  educational  inatitutions  in  the 
-StBte.    Pennsylvania  alao  contains  ita  "fair  share"  of  inviaible 


g.  :    .  :  eo^liitap    :Thi  PiftCU  spsakg  i^ith  "ont  voice"  to  the 

-Isauis  BOnfrontlng  highif  idueatlon.    Thi  Inltlel  csminlttiB 

J*>hlEh  I  chtlfid  to  iximlne  flnd^miki  rgcommendatloni  rggird- 

Ing  title  111  contiinid  reprtsintBtlnn  from  all  segmenti  of 

the  hlihgr  aducational  CDmmunity  in  the  tommsnwealth.  Lie 

:  :         yiri  v/itally  aum^a  that  In  FY  »79^aD  actual  illQcatiDna  for 

!r  ;       .  Title  111  totalled  ligO.QOD.DOa?  ytt  Pinnaylvsnia  CsUegei 

raceived  only  |l,Dil,ODO  of  that  total.    The  imall  and  die- 

r;.-  :  "     propoftionite.  ahare  of  Title  III  fundi  allocated  to  the  Stats 

Pennsylvania  ta  dlreotly  related  to  tuo  prpolimi  unich  nav/e 

V  '    haunted  thia  legialatlon  since  1965,  namely; 

V  :     .      .A*    The  problem  of  definition  of  a 
"deyBloplng  institution^'^ 

/;        s    '  The  related  problem  of  eJigibllltv 

for  funding  under  Title  III. 

A*  .  TheorBtical  Definition 

The  Committee  had  pp  problem  yith  the  theoritical 
;^    ■     definition  of  a  deyeloping  Inititution  ai  one  that  hes  "the 
;^       J  diilre  and^Qtentiar  to  make  a  subitantiai  uunLriQutiyn  lu 
the  higher  education  reaources  of  the  nation"  and  that  lo 
."struggling  for  aurvlval  and  iiolated  from  the  main  ryrrenti 
of  Boademic  life."    The  real  problem  is  in  tranBlatlng  thii 
i=^__^-dBFinitlan  into  ppiratlonal  language  or  the  question  af 
j   ^  aligibility, 

-■}'%^,\^  ^'    RBPOmmendatlona  for  Ellqibllity 

:= ;  /  /     "        ^"  general,  the  PAnU  Committee  to  rEview  Title  ill 
recdmmenda  that  .the  method  of  eatabliahing  eli^4lbiiity  fpr 
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funding  undBr  the  Title  bm  sqCjaltied  and  that"  Instl-tutisni 

hm  required  to  underga  an  ewaluatian  berore  continued  fund 

ing  is  aioursd*    BpeEiricilly ,  it  ii  recommended  that 

fDlioyirg  addi^tlonal  criteria  be  included  yltn  the  tuio 

prasently  contained  in  Section  301  in  the  Silli 

1*^    Academic  e^pendlturei  per  PTE  ei 
reported  in  HEQia^- 

2.    AqademiE  support  e>^p endi tures  per 
Fit  as  reported  in  HEGIS, 

3*    PartiEipii.tton  in  AlL  campui^baied' 

federal  otudint  aid  programs,  as         ^  ^ 
yyll  as  BEQG'i,  for  determining 
"loy  ingame"  studenta  In  SEC^  3D1 
Cb)  (2),  '  ■ 

The  rmtionali  for  the  aU.Jwe  resDmmendatione  la  as  folloysi 

1*    Uie  of  the  HEGIi  code  as  the  baae  for 
'  inForma,tlfln  placie  no  additional  burden 

on  the  Title  HI  itaff,.  nor  douo  it  Dvor- 
'    tBj<  the  alrooriy  ov/ertaxed  administration 
and  Htaff  in  a  developing  Inatitutipn* 

Academic  sypport  expenditures  per  FTE 
.    '     ■  is  one  of  tlie^  best  indices  of  yhat  an 

.  '         educational  inititutian  is  capable  of  ■ 
^    dodn^  for  its  atudentg  gnd  also  proyldeg 
a  partial  indiya^ur  reyj&rdlng  the  extent 
■  of  help  'needed  and  over  yhat  period  of  ' 

time.  $ 

3*     Total  campuB-based  fedbrol  student  aid ^ 
ts^a  better    ndax  of  the  extent  to  yhich 
an  l^titutlon  Is  providing  access  and 
education  to  the  louj  income  student, 
rather  than  11ml Ration  of  the  formula 
to  Include  only  iEOQ's. 
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■ '  ^  4 

C.    Re^ronimendfltiona  fsT  Cvaluatlan 

Givin  aame  nf  the  pfObliniB  yith  Titlt  III  Isgislatlon 

□vir  thi  pmBt  fifteen  viiri  and  as  en  itttmpt  to  criati  greiter 

iccauntability  ind  to  InsufB  that  ongoing  funding  ia  being 

provided  to  the  fnoet  desiivin^  collegia  it  is  fecommendid  thstf 

1*    A  yeariy  ivaluatisn  requirifnint  be  built 
into  the  ourrnnt  revlaed  legislation^  *and 
tnat  the  crltirii  for  this  ivaluatlan  bi 
eetibl^ihid  by  the  Sidritary  of  Educstion- 

Jhe  Committee  suggea" .  that  demonatrable  progreas  in 

some  of  the  folloying  artas  might  be  required*  - 

'  e-    Enrollment  patterns  in  line  yith 
institutional  prpjictione; 

b*    An  increaBB  In  faculty  qualificatians 
,     and  fycylty  salarlas; 

o*    Incremental  increases  in  the  slie  and 
quality  of  library  collections  yhere 
the  collection  has  been  beloy  ALA 
standardi; 

dm    Improvements  in  student  retention;  "  ' 

e.    improvements  in  or  maintena^oe  of 

m  good  management  systemi  ^  . 

f*    An  audited  statement  for  the  prior 
fiscal  year  demonstrating-  that  the 
fiscal  operation  Is  saundi  or^  at 
the  very  minimump  a  sound  operational 
plan  to  move  the  college  into  a  sound 
fiscal  position  during  the  five  yeara 
folloying  the  current  fiscal  year; 

g.    Demonstrable  movement  toyard  achieving 

the  objei^tiyeB  set  forth  in  the  Title  III       *  ^ 

V 
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^prapoial  during  the  piriod  of  currBnt 
fundingi  0^ 

ti.    Inergmintsi  incriaBii  In  the  IndQWfnint 
or  quasl-^iendgyment  Fund  of  the  college 
QTf  in  the  first  year  pf  funding,  an 
opera tionel  plan  to  increaae  mdoujfnent , 

A  ujorkable  inatltutlonal  CDmbination  of  eame  of  the  above 

criteria  ujould  gradually  insure  that  collegia  uould  move  out 

of  the  developing  institution  claaalf Ication  and  gradually 

into  the  mainatreani  cf  higher  education.    It  uiould  further 

iniure  thit  tax  dollara  are  being  uell  spent*    In  order  that 

the  proceii  of  setting  final  criteria  le  done  in  an  equitable 

manner  and  uiith  cohiultation  yith  Title  III  collegea,  I  have 

^a  corollary  recommendation  aa  folloysi 

That  a  Board  of  Dveraeera  be  eitabliehedi  similar  to 
a  ioard  of  Truateea  or  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  one  Title  III  " 
Cionsortlum  of  yhich  I  have  been  a  membir^    Thla  group  yould  be 
composed  of  one  member  of  each  of  the  higher  educBtlon  conatit- 
uencies  served  by  Title  III  Ce^g..  Community  Colligei}  ilack 
riOllepeai  Uiomen's  CollegeSi.  Church^related  Collegeii  etc.)^ 
They  yould  have  as  part  of  their  responilbility  to  monitor  the 
equity  yith  yhich  the  grant  la  telng  administered  and' to  ovgr- 
aei  the  evaluative  proceiB  for  Title  III  collegee« 

D*    R  e  CO  mm  eigd  e  d_  Au  t  h_o_r  i  ZAtJj_n 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  regarding  levels  of 

funding  is  based  upon  tyo  princlpleai 

1.     The  tremendous  need  of  a  large  number  \. 
.  of  developing  institytlone  for  funding 
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It  lewBla.yhich  wll^^  truly  Irrpact 
on  the  iduoBtional  airyiog  yhich 
they  providi, 

2*    The  tremendouB  iffpact  of  inflitign 

^.  on.  those  already  beleaguired  and        ^  •  , 

struggling  collegea. 

,        It  la,  kherifore»  rBcammtnded  that  S20Q,OOOiOPO  be  ' 

appropjiated  IK  Section  301  (b)  (1)  for  flagal  yeap  liai; 

.J|2Q,QOO,000  foi-  fiaeal  year  liaii  |2i*0,OOP,Qao  for  fiscal 

Vear  1983;  liSp.OOO.ODd  for  iach  of  the  fiscal  yBare  liSU 

and  lias,     '       .  ^  V. 

Pyrpoae  ajid  Duration  of  Grant 

Grants  ehauld  be  given  to  any  dewelpping  Institution 

yith  a  good  propoial  yhich  mieta  the  cri^ria  already  eatab- 

liahid  ynder  the  lection  on  iligibllity  and  uihich  can  demon- 

,  strati  that  it  ujlll  plan,  develop  and  implemint  aetlvitiea 

that  profniae  to  rtrengthen  the  Inititution.    Special  emphasia 

should  be  placed  on  the  folloyihg  arisii 

1*    Faculty  devilsprfiinti    ^  r 

2^    Developmint. and  Inprovemint  of 
academic  programai"  .  ^ 

3, ,  .Oevilopment  and  IrTprgvement  of 
i    atudant  servlcei,  including 

Bdmisaion  and  retintioni  \ 

Developmint  of  better  admlniatratlve 
and  fiscal  inanagimBnt  syatims  including 
planning  systems* 

Fundi  should  be  ayarded  for  not  leas  than  tyo  nor  mare  than 
seven  years,  subject  to  yearly  evaluation  as  outlined  earlier 
in  this  testiflfinys        -  ' 
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Bener^l_ReeommeHdatiQ_nB 

Givin  thi  changing  niidi  of  hlghif  iduGitiDn  over  thi 

poit  ten  yiars  and  givm  the  atttrflpt  at  fnore  Bqui table  Isgis 

latianf  thi  CsmmitteB  makei  the  follouiny  recpmmBndatlonsi , 

1.    Resommend 'under  Bietlon  ^Qk  to  delets 
3Qt*  (b)  (2)  and  (3).    The  National 
Teaching  Felioyjahipi  and  Profiieori 
Emetitui  Grant 1  allowed  For  here  are 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  Commit tee  to 
the  progress  of  developing  institutions 
in  general-^    In  the  eami  wiln  the 
Committee  ricommehds  the  deletion  of 
ieotion.m  (a)  CD  and  (3). 

f 

it    In  order  to  provide  greiier  equity  in 
the  odmlniBtratlon  of  Title  III  fundag 
the  Committee  reoommendi  the  deletion 
of  Section  305  (b)  (2)  yhich  authorizes 
the  Commiaslonef  to  give  prioi^lty  con^ 
oideration  over  non-developing  Initltutioni 
.  -  to  appllcanta  under  this  Title* 

^    3-    The  ayatem  of  aepafate  grants  to  hoaic 
and  advanced  developing  ihatltutiona 
ahould  be  replaced  hy'a  single  progrem 
of  grants  to  eligible  Inatitutioni* 
The  years  have  proven  that  it  is  ' 
difficult  enough  to  defing  a  developing  \ 
institutloni  let  alone  to  ereste  n  good 
DperatiSnal  dlatinotion  betyeen  develop^  \ 
*      ing  and  advanced  cotegoriis^    This  year's 
rigylations  ujeri  based  on  the  one  category  ^ 
pramlsB  and  seemid  to.bt  more  workable* 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  ^ 
the  poBsibility  of  Inoludlng  in  the  program 
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a  cenporiant  of  federal  grant  fundi 
to  be  Sit  aiide,  tpgether' with  re^ 
souired  matching  iriBtitutisnBl  and/gp. 
atite  fyndi,  aa  endoymenti  from  yhioh 
a^f^Buataining  incomg  can  be^derivid--^ 
gradually  to  raduce  and  replace  Inatl^^ 
tutiofwl  dgpindency  on  TitJLe  111  grant 
supporis*    Thi  Inclusion  of  challsngi 
grants  ih  direotly  rilated  to  risolving 
the  matteV  Of  tflulty  in  the  sllQibility 


matter^  of 

-  oritarla*  ^If  iPO  Qr;merB  truly  divelop- 
ing  Inatitytlons  srs  going  to  be  e^oludod 
begauie  firpro^er  criteria  which  serve  '  v 

only  the  needi  of  special  interest  groups 
^  are  applladf  then  £hls^  riieomrnerfdatlons  is  , 
■  inappropriate.  , 

1^1*    The  PaBB  Far  □onBorftlal  ArrBngymenta  . . 

While  the  ittajor  part  of  this  tsBtimony  makes  a  case' 
for  the  bilateral  grant  givw^  to  an  institution  yhleh,  then, 
controcts  ujit^  liwre  exparionced  and  eatabli^htd  EOllebeii 
univeraitiaai  and  Qonsylting  sarvioes  for  naceasory  aervica'si 
I  yould  also  like  to  say  a  yord  in  behalf^  of  consortial \ 
-=arrartgBmynts  as  a . mians~Qr"prcr¥l"ai^g^g¥Mlwtande"  tB^oeweioping^"^ 
Institutiong,    During  the  past  four.yeari  La  Roche  Coliegi^haa 
baan  one  of  a  group  of  participating  college^  in  the  Small - 
QDllBge^onsortium  (aCC).    Thaae  partioipBtlng  inatitution^  \ 
range  in  size  from  abdut  300  atudents  to  about  155D'.    The  mean 
anrollmant  is  907.  ? 

Each  insiitution  receives  approximately  iiD^ODD  per 

year  and  contributes  12000  per  yaar.    From  the^edeTal  dollirtr 

/' 

a  college  hiriis  an  Dn-campua  Cnordinator  and  a,  sacrataryp  each 
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of  yhom  must  be  itelgned  tt  lesat  tyo«thlrds  fclmci  . 
projit't-rilatid  ietivitlsi.    Thi  SCG  steff  now  Konilets  of 
ID  Indlviduali  yhs  prowldB  tichnieil  sBeiatinae  to  thi  \^ 
pollggeB  Inv/Dlvid  In  the  fglljauing  iroaii  \ 


Aria      %       Planning  \ 
*  Managemsnt  Infarmatlon  iwetema  t 

Flical  Hinagimint 

*      .      Aroa    II  fterketing 

RBBruitmant/A^iialDni 
Ritentidn 

Flhaneial  RepDurce  OBvelopffient 

Area  III       Cyiriculum  DawilspmenS 
Cariir  DBwelupmint 
Student  Diyelopment 

Area    IW     •  Faculty  DavBlsprnent  snri  E^/aluBtton 

Adminlati'atlve  Dayelapment  and  eyaluation 
Qrganliatianal  Oevelopmint 

The  prafiaaional  staff  la  cnmpo^int,  pirsnnsbli  and 
highly  motiwatBd  to  aid  in  the  developfflent  of  thi  inatitutionB 
yhoin  thiy  iaBryi*  ■    *        '  ^ 

The  advantagB  of  thii  type  of  well  operated  cDnsartiym 
are  many  but  I  Hiiyi  (Numerated  a  fm' 

A*    A  amoller  cmQunt  of  maney  PBaRhia  a 


B*'   iirvieoi  are  Eentrpliied'and' 
iffiBientXy  adminisbiredi 

Pfoviaion  ii  imsde  Jqt  "conpetent 
tichni^al  aaaiatenoei 

0.    Hlflh  impact  la  effected  far  juy 
fRdtrpl  dnilarsi 

Thi!  continuity -of  piragnncl  and 
the  prnfesalonal  reletionahips 

„.  faateredJby^the  JoQaajJA^uiLC'an- 

trlbuti  to  inatttutlonal  deyefapniBnti 
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F«    Coneortiel  ectlwitiee  provide 
inter^int^titutlBnal  inwolviniint 
and  luppQrt  irang  the  COlligea; 

□  .  '  Thirm.  an  both  pragrsni  and  proaeie 
,         outcomea-  ,j  * 

The  □utcamgp  or  thik  arrangement  in       oyn  college  hawe.  been 

highly  aignifiopntp     {Appendix  i)  . 

Thi  Grant  haa  pravidedi 

A*    Aney  rolling  CQntract  for  faculty 
as  an  alternitlve  to  tenure;  ujith  a 
full  ewaluatian  corrponent  deyelopod 
cor^lBtsly  by  faculty  yith  tBchnical  . 
yfiiiitance  from  the  SEC  Sjtaff; 

OppDrtunitiee  for  managtmint  in^iervice  ^  ^ 
training  For  new  antt  younger  admlniitratfiri 
and  profe^BiDnal  itoffi 

0*    The  development  of  an  automated  manage^ 
"■■  mant  information  ayatem  oE^d  thi  niided 
in-iirvice  training  for  itaff  to  move  from 
outdated  manual  syatema  to^Mautomation  yith 
the  least  amount  of  paini  ■ 

D*    The=  itrengtiienlng  of  our  Mintor  Adviaing 

h*rogram;  .  . 

E*    Thi  itringthenijig  of  the  Career  DeVelop-    "    i  ^ 
mint  Office  and  Career  Servicea  to  ' 
aturientsi      >       .  , 

F*    The  ^irat  year  of  major  curriculum 

evaluation  and  renewal*  ' 

In  Bumrnary  and  for  the 'rea80i;ia  givenp  I  recommend  that  the  ' 

Title  111  legiBlatiOn  provide  for  thia  type  of  conaortiaf 

funding  as  yell  si  for  the  blloteral  arrangemBn^  ' 


mfmm  statement  ^ ... 

Flnallyp  I  yould  liki  ts  paint  out  that  while  Titli  IM 
funding  is  but  i  amall  partipn  af  trie  total  funding  of  hiflhor 
Bducatien  in  this  nationi  it  is  very  vital  to  a  group  of 
collegeai  larQer  in  numbep  than  moat^pgapli  rislliat  yho  are 
iinciraly  CDmmitted  to  eervinQ  tha  naeda  of  □  largi  nufnber  pf 
itudentai  porticularly  tha  iCDnomlCQlly  and  eduCHtionally  dii^ 
sduahtogidp    Tha  foundationi  upon  yhieh'  thia  notian  is  built 
hold  gut  .the  hope  to  these  studanta  and  to  oil  of  ui  for  a 
better  and  mDr&  educatsd  citizenry.     The  very  nation  of  a 
.dqinacrntlo  ifjciaty  whieh  worki  for  all  of  us  depends  upon  this 
It  ia  in  thii  spirit  that. this  beitlmany  is  presented  to  the. 
**Senatg  Commifitea  on  Educotioni  AptE  and  the  Humanitiei.  It 
hai 'been  a  plEasyra  tg  testify  before  you  in  Pihalf  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Aasoclation  of  CdliBflai  onB  Univarsitiei* 
Thank  you,  \ 


tSM80,0  '  BO  -  H 
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CnslOBgd  plEaBQ  find  a  draft  of  rodamniondst^ne  n^di 
by  thq  Merntigra  of  the  HflCU  Toik  Faree  ts  rgvlyui  thg 
'riighBr  Education  Aei  gf  Wii,  Tltlei  11,  tit,  and  Wl, 
The  mgetfihg  u«o  hqld  In  Harrlgburg  sn  January  li,  ;ii7i 
ulth  fiyq  EsranlttQG  mBiTfigra  "pfgiBnti    Prsngis  3* 
HlEhtllnl,  Slotor  Mary  Joan  Coultia,  Jim  Clprkp  Frank 

iince  tho  sehpdulg  far  GSR^iatian  Of  thia  projagt  la 
UEfy  .tight,  ug  roqugyt  ihat  yau  rgad  nucp  thg  draft 
and  rgBpgnd  by  tgl^hang  if  ygu  hqvo  any  c^Oi'^rggtigna 
>jQr  addltisns  to  tho.rooonrmgndations«    Hlgaaa  oall 
0?.  Hsrgarofe  Huisci'  at  Lo  RochB  Cgllggo  C^iia)  931-9333 
by  ThurBday,  january  20,  1370, 

If  ngggffiary  we  may  gghgdulo  a  oggond  mooting  Of  thg 
cgmmittco  for  thg  ygqk  gf  January  29  tg  dlaguas  any 
other  rooomRiBn^tions^  g 

ll.nqorgiv/,  -    ^        ^  ^  ' 


ilitgr  fbry  Joan  Coultao,  Ph,D* 
Prgaidgnt  \  - 


Cnblosurgs 
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TITLI  n  -  COLLiGE  LlWABY  flSSISTflNGE  Al^^  LIBRARY  TRAINING  AND  REiEARm 

%  " 
'  Qgf^Mi^al  PrinclBiiBi  ^" 

That  AGadRmig  Llbrsriss  should  racsivs  thtqi  granta  y^iisH  are  bensficial 
^hns^  yith  amil  library  rsiaurcea  bu^ita^ 

J'^;:^^      '      -     _  ^- 
an  bn  tha  library  for  eoat  sf  bsgkE 
anu  peFigaiEaJ.ai  end  that  ay^hgriiati'dn  ahguld  b%  ingrgasad* 

That  tha  philsaqpny  of  funding  'apicisl  ,^yr^boe  granta  ahauld  ba  tn 
eneouraga  Eggperatiwa  arrangomentg  fgr  BhBr.)ng  library  nagurcpe. 

That  the  rulio  and  r^yiotigna  for  this  Title  bg  fqviiuif*  el^f^nlaliv 

hy  ConQraoa  tQ  egrtify  that  they  rgfltet^tht  Intgnt  t^f"  Ma  liglfllatlen* 

R  eeonia  tn  da  fc  i  g  ■    ;  .     .  .  .  _     _  . 

RgEBmminU  tg  dglety  101  (□)  (t). 

RiggmmersJ  tg  eontlhug  authBriiatlsn  at  Itaet  0130,OQQ|000  In  iOl  (b)* 

PART  A      ^  .  n  ' 

RgcommBnJ  to  BtrEngthen  and  eontinue  baalo  granti,  MS- 

Ra^ammand  tg  ehanga  the  m^xlroyin  amgunt  Bf  the  baglg  grant  jjar  inatitutiBn 
5f  highar  Bdugatlsn  froffi  ^5,0QO  to  0lS,DnQ  in  iD2^  , 

Raogit^gnd  llbBrsI iiatlgn  of  n^intshpngg  gf  gfpgrt  undar  ZCi'Cl)  (8)  to 
raquirp  only  a  dlroot  matgh  in  library  rgsgurBoa* 

Raggmniond  to  delBto  iypplpmontal  □rantsi  SD^-  ; 

RaggiTOiii^  to  strangthan  ipOBial  PurpSBB  Orsnts  to .^jngsursay  ^  phileasphy 
of  aha  ring  11  horary  fBaourGea  Uy  limiting  thgm  to  onnLyrtial  arrdnQar9snta 
for  ahf?ring  llbrBry  rgiaurBBB  and  randming  agBti^an^P^  "Sppoili.  Pyrpgag 
Uanaortiial  UrantB*  '^  .    '  * 

Raegmmgnd.  tg  dglata  2nk  <a)  (i)  CA),  (Q),  inri  CD)^  ^ 

VRssBmmarid  te  retain  ZQh  (a)         CC5  to  aneouragB  egnaortlal  arrahgamgnta 
.  1  and  tg  add  to  that  aegtion  la  atat^mOnt  that  fyndg.nay  ,alag  be  usod  fgr 
J,.  bibiiggrBphig  aBBgaa  ^tgrfFilo^  ^       .  ^ 

:  Riggmmcnd  tg  UbBraliia  malntgnanee  Of  effort  by  dalatlng         <b)  (i), 

Hagommand  ttsat uligibility  far  fundi ng  undor  ipBgiBl  Purpaaa  □ranta  ba 
givantg  gonsgrtio  gr  orrgngoffignti  in  yhieh  7D^  sf  tha  partieipetlnO 
IntftltytiOnB  sro  alao  QilglbiB  far  BaslE  Granta,  . 

gART  1     -     Racgmnanfl  to  dBlfftg  Ngrt  D- 

PART  C     -     Rgggnmcnd  tg  rataln  Fart  C  ond  BUthBrliB  funding  at  ^2pj000- 
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TITLE  III  ^  STREI«THENINQ  toeLOPlNQ  INiTlTUTIQNS 

Tl^at  inflatlqfi  is  an  inpartanfc  factar  In  Bitting  sutharlzfltlon  for 
eipprDfJriatlbns  tq  this  tltlg-  ' 

Thit  ruiOB  ond  roguiationB  for  this  Tlfele  bq  rsvlssd .^Isnnislly  by  Cshqx' 
tp  eoftiry  that  thqy  fgfloct  t\%u  inbont  of  this  iBglilatlBn- 

ThBt  B  mqthad  sf  iwsluatlng  qllglfilllty  Tap  funding  undir  thli  grant  be 
ogualliod  ind  that  Instltytions  be  roqulrgd  to  psoo  an  evaluHtisfi  bofsrs 
eontlnued  funding* 


ReeBriBnypda_tiqnH : 

Recqfnmand  tq  authorlic  ft2QU,  QUO '^QQO  to  bs  opiai'qnrlatsd  In  ioetlen  301 


Rycqn^Cna  tp  add  tq  302  im')  il)  CD)  □  nqy  BLtotlsn  (lilJ  tq  fcgds 

1b  ^  dqvgloplng  Inatltutldn  tq  ths  Q>£tgnb  that  It 
BUOngBafully  fulfills  the  folloulng  Sfltorla'  ^ 

^^Cnrqllmgnt  pattofna  CvlPblo  qvQr  past  flvo  yoara 
artd  pFoioEted  owar  the  ng^t  five  yeafa) 

=-Fi5ulty  ^uQllfMatldng 

-^FaEulty  Salariqg 

— inatitutiqnal  Nggd  fqp  FacuTLty  ^ 
-"fei^q  qf  Library  CQlleetlsn 
--Qualify  nf  Library  Cqllgctian 

%  qf  BEOG  Studants  ^  ' 

"^E&G  Expandlturae  par  FTI  Cflwg  yuarg  pait  and  flug^  yoare  prsjogtad 
=-PrgjcctBd  Flv§-^¥gtr  ludggt 

.-^DofaQnatrnblg  MqhBQgniQnt  Systam  ' 
*=Enitoi^msnt  leas  than  %  of  JSporatlng  Sudgot  ^  ^ 

i^frgEemmand  undar  agetian  ^Qk  to  dcleta  2Uk  Cb)  Ci)  and  (3),  Natlanil  , 
.'Teaching  Fyll^yahlps  and  Prafgaagya  imafltua  Qranta*    ^.    *  ^ 

Rggammand  ta  dglgtg  Kl^  Cc)  (S)  ana  C3).  ,  . 

Ruoafnrtbnd  under  301  (b)  Ci5  tq  ^gle'tg  tha  autharlzatlaft  af  the  CqiamiBBiar 
ty  give  prlarlty  agneidaratiana  awgr  ngn'-devglgping  inatitutlana  ta 
appileants  under  thlo  Tltla^  . 


Cb)  (1). 
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TITLE  Ml    -    rSNANClAL  AiSllTANCI  FOR  THE  IKPRDVEHENT  OF  UNDTORAOUATE 
INSTRUCTION  -  ■ 

That  thlu  aailitonEE  Far  yndergfacJuatg  InBtruetlon  ahoulti  csntlnue* 

Thifc  buiQwieian  Hps  ret  pravod  to  thg  Irnpgrtant  tasshing  tapl  that 
\dB9  Qjtppqtcd  any  ihould  bq  inoludsd  in  ong  gqngrsl  spprgpriatisn. 

That  the  goat  Qf  equipmgnt  far  teaching  haa  Ingreisgd  egnBLdgrably 
thraugh  Inrl^tlgp. 


R  B  ggmm  Q  n  da  t  l^an  a ' 

RaED/wncnd  tg  rgtain  FART  .""^  Egulpmant  far  the  iffpfavcfusnt  gf  undgrgridust- 
inatrugtiQn  and  tg  dglgtg  =rART  B.  ...  

Ra^gmmgnU  under  Suotian  SOI  Cb)  and  Cs)  that  tho  suthgrlzBtlQn  far 
Bpprgprlitlgna  be  £^ornbinga  Intg  one  yrouL^  ollmlnstlng  thg  ^^rttphasls  an 
tQievliian  Tar  InatruEtlani  e^g.,  DuthBrlzQ  3^0,OQDpOQO  fsf  iagtign  601'" 

Rgeafn^cnd  ta  add  under  iegtLan  £G3  i2)  (A)  te  "Buitibls  Tar  u^a  In 
pravldlnQ  edugailan  In  NATLMAL  AND  SOCIAL  SClENnESp  mathgmatigB  ,  , 

Reggmmgnd  to  add  undor  Sggtign  iOS  CS)  CA)  ^hat  buglngsa  px^agrems  ray  be 
included  as  gll^ible  Fur  g^jtpmgpt  granta. 


July  1,  197S  ■ 


AN5  INDINQ^iS^H) 

30,  1971 


«  i*  «d  TH*i«i  i*.l(»»h>p  p.»,rtm  i»  mmi  cSLi^  ^^T-^^^^^S^ 

In  thi  Title  III  prr^peiil  submitted  in  thi  ipring  of  1178,  tht  InstltutlDn 
Idinttflid  cWRpUttrliitlen        Hanagifntnt.  InfoFmatlfln  Systans  at  the  Cellfpt  ii 
tht  ppogr^am  actlvnits  fdt^  l|7i-79.    Initltutlon  dmlopment  activities,  as  well 
,  ...'^.^^.Ij^'^Pj*^  ^*  ^rtas  Bf  _a4m1nl5tratl¥€  and  fagylty  divclopment,  wtre  als© 
Indicattd, 

Fer  th€  eoniputerliatlqn  progrsm.  tht  extent  of  need  of  asiUUnce  (once  the 
hard  and  software  wire  leltctid)  was  natupallj?  contlngtnt  upon  the  amgynt  of 
leryicf  ©fferid  by  tN  venWrs,  ^11  CDllege  CDnsoftlum  technical  asslstanct 
"wai  very  usifuh  parttculaFly  In  the  flpit  fflsnths  ef  the  cymnt  grant  year 
whin  staff  mambiirs  Idtntlfltd  a  ni^cr  of  Inititutleni  with  v^sn  La  Rfiche  ceuld 
censult  or  t©  whom  quistiennalris  might  be  lentv  A  quistlonnalfe  was  distrib- 
uted which  requested,  infortfatlsn  on  tht  use  which  a  particular  institution  made 
ef  Its  data'prpcesilfif  j  ?he  configuration  ©f  it*  lysttm,  the  type  ©f  software 
choifni  the  rillsbill^,  malnttnancf,  staffing,  optrations,  and  ¥end©r  rupport 
ef  the  systen.  The  rtsylts  of  the  quiitUnniIre  prevtd  very  useful  to  the 
administration  6f  La-ftoche  College  Ind  a  copy  ef  thfe  risuUs  was  shL^ad  wHh 
tht  technical  awistance  s^ff  ef  the  Snail  Cellige  Censertium  national  offlet. 
We  have,  substquently,  bten  in  cofnajnicatien  with  seme  of  thi  reipondint  ICC 
celligis. 

La  R©che  had  installed  two  cOBpuler  tirminals  under  the  t1me=sharing  sys- *. 
t«i  in  thi  1977''78  academic  year  and  began  t©  uii  thii  syitfiB'fQr  i^roVfn^^t^ 
Mllinfl  Qptratlen*  ef  the  Celltge  in  falli  li7fl.   The  Consortium  secretary  was 


DATI 
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trained  In  th«  Uils  U3«  of  th#  CQflputif  ^ptd  In  nMi  tnd'^#dfiiiii  ef 
ni^1y  1300  utydints  and  slunnl.    This  Mtlflll  hiS  bttfr  uitdi  to  ditCg  for 


i^llln^s  by  thf  Rtglitrifi  Flninelil  Aid.  Itudinl  Itrylciif  tnd  the  Institution^ 
#,al  Dev^lopn«nt  Office*  .  " 

In  the  final  months  of  the  grant  yttri  'consul ta|!t  iinrl€ei  Weft  pfovi^id 
by  th^  siliicted  sofmre  yendor  (UltlMti)  In  pfepafftlon  for  the  ^yly  Instilla^ 
^  tlen  of  \a  Honeywell  i/#3*-Therefore*i  te€hn1ei1  asslitanet  ffm  "th«  Ceniortjw 

was  not  ffoylrtd*  *  '  .  . 

p  .j     5     .  ■  ^  J 

College  IdnlnlstratoFs  felt  that  a  third  year  ef  'pr^rtfi  Csit  Ai»lys1s  data 
iiould  be  yiefuU   This  data       collic^ed  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Prisl^ 
dent  and  the  aiilstant  to  tht  Registrar >-  progrannid  through  tht  CAS^  National  . 
Rtseareh  Hanagemtnt  Pfojtatt  aN  paid  for  with  Title  ill  ftindi;   The  data  has 
batn  tuffie^  over  to  tN  Director  of  Institutional  Risaareh  and  Plannlngi  a  posl^ 
tion  new  to  ^e  ^Institution  ttils  ytar.   Thii.ipHngi  at  t!»  rtqutst  of  the  Long- 
Range  Planning  Voim)1ss1on«  the  Qn-CMpus  Coordlnat^f  planntd  and  coordinated 
data  coUiCtlon  Tor  the  Mil  Collefe  ioali  Inventory  ^developed  hy  the  Iduca^ 
tlonal  Testing  Services  In  conjunction  with  CA^,   Ont  huiidred  and  forty-two 
qyestlonnaifts  wifi  fo^ltti^  by  fiplnlitratorit  adi1n1itrit1vi|  Staff,  pirt^  , 
tSm  and  fulUtlmi  facully.  and  part-tiM  and  fulUtlne  studenii.  This  iwteHal 
will  be  analyied  by  the  Sinctor  of  ^seero^  and  Planning  and  Ihafed  with  the 
Planning  Conalsilon  In  th«  fall.  "  ^ 

In  the  afca  of  faculty  devplop«ent.  the  title  III  grant  sypporttd  aetlVI- 
tles  In  the  areas'of  eurrlculua  developmntt  acadwric  adyislngt  and  faculty 
evaluation.   As  outlined  In       107^78  plan,  the  Institution  began  Ictlvltlsi  \ 
In  currlculiM  developnnt'lfi  spflng.  \m,   A  ItMrlng  tanlttet  and  a  ntnbiir.of 
iybeoMBfttecs,  In  pUce  by 'fall,  im,  rtvlewed  the  qual  lilts  of  thf  Ideal  itu<^ 
dent  as  outlined  In  the  talk  force  docwent.  ^Thejf  •xpanM,  M^lflidf  ind  ^ 
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ordifid  |n  t^'*^  of  pplsrltlts        list,  irfitch  hei  for  all  pftctleal"  purpesei 
btCQfw  1  m  of  euppteulipi  ebjtctivts.   m  subgoifiiintits  tttn  ingaged  In  ri-  ' 
viiwing  the  eufrent  eupf1vf:lum  t§  dttiniilnt  the  areas  In  wfr^ch  the  objWtlvii 
^.art  nw  btlrig  Impleiiented,   The  curpieylym  eortnit t?tf  hai  btin  ai'sliM  thi 
ittindarwi  §f  three  Ifiitl tytlenal  p#rsQnnel--tht  AeaaeiBig  Dtan,  thi  former 
Assistant  t§  the  Aiad^ilc  Dean,  and  thg  Chalrpifssn  ef  the  Iteerlng  Com^lttie— 
St  tf»  Sipttmfeer  CensBrtluiB  werUhap  en  Cyrrlculiffli  DtvilopRent  and  Coufst.  Design* 
lyfesequentl/r  Di^*  eilff  Sirrlsort  yliltid  t^  i  La  Roehe  gaepus  and  ^t  with  the 
ceinnltttt  and  Intertsted  faeyltjf  to Assist  the^  In  the  yn-golng  planning  ef  the 
ppejict,    Siyeral  subceciwltte^s  met  threugh  the  fall  siffltiter,  and  1n  spring  the 
Stetrlng  Ceflrmlttti  synthtsfitd  the  fwjQr' r^oirinindattans  lind  pfepesid  a  fflodel  f§r 
foup-mr  currlculiin  rivlslan.    In  the  fall  §f  1979,  tht  Instltutlph  will  begin  " 
t§  make  pUns  f§r  the  adoption  or  revision  of  thiii  pfopo-^is,  ^. 

As  the  Colligt  gfows  and  thi  nufifter  of  nsjers  In  particular  arias  ln€riises» 
the  faculty  '^d  a^lnlstratlon  have  ^mtm  to  a  rtaiffation  of  thi  nied  for  re-^ 
orga»>l2lng     t  aeademlG  advU  ing  pf^graa.    In  February,  thi  Assls^tant  to  the 
Aeademic  Dian  and  a  coyhjelor  from  thi  Dtvilopfnental  Edueatfon  Ctntir  attindtd 
ths  SmII  Cellfige  Censortlym  workshop  en  AcadKnle  Advising*    In  ear^y  MirehT 
Consertiyni  fynds  wffe  ysid  to  pay  riglstr^'Uen  feis  for  Sr.  ftotllda  Killy,  Sr, 
Marilyn  lirgt,  an^  the  On-Eampiis  Coordinator  to  attind  an  ACT  eenfirenai  on 
Acadple  Advising  held  In  Pittsbyrgh.   As  a  fellqw-yps  Or,  Join  Jforth  vliltid  . 
thi  campy 5  on  March  S  and  i  snd  sptnt  an  ?mt1fi  day  facilitating  faeyliy  consld- 
•ratlen  of  the  qyisttons  Involved  In  rterganlzing 'th3  advising  pVograa,  At  a  \ 
faoultfy  iwieting  a  f iw  wttks  latir,  gons«risyf  was  riachedW  the  esi^ntial  ili- 
Mints  of  acadimiE  advUIng  at  La  Roche  Cellegep   jfewiViPs  Sinci  a«  agretinnt 
MS  not  rtachid  on  tht'qutsllons  bf  1)  who  should  hxA  i)  distrlbytlon  of 

load  If  only  soiB  faculty  adviste  ravlslen  of  thi  acadnilc  advising  prograai  will 
not  take  plica  In  thi  fall  SMMter,  '  ^ 
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i.i.RQfhf  Celltf*  (fsyMtd  tn,1963)  hu  Mvtr  haM  ttnyrt  iy$Um  Fteultjf 
hivt  Hictlvid  annusl  €6ntfaet  rtncMils  ind  pfmtlini  Ititd  ofr  i  ratliir  Infonal 
lyitem.  Tht  Colltgt  his  hid  k  fseu^V  avaliMtlen  Inilfyfflint  f§f  seee  jfeim^' 
liOMfvif,  ,R«v1si#  In  tM  1974?7S  icidnils  yeift  th»  InstruMnt  did  m%  pfQ^Mn  , 
1  mans  f@r  merit  Ingnas^i  nar  was  it  to  bi  usad  f§r  d*€ii1ani  of  eontraet  rt; 
niMaT  er  tafmlnatidh.   Sacause  tht  InstttutiQn.  1s«      dtveloplng  a  relling 
tpaet  i^ifea  wfiieh  has  furffntly.rta^d  the ^ard  Tival  of  dcelslsn^kingg  It 
tiarnecessar^  to  pnet  again  revist  thi  facuity  aValyatiep.  syita^  so  thatjt  could 
bt  used  in  conjunction  Mi th  the'folling  contracts 

In  Oetober,  ^  faculty  mainbefs  attended  the  coniortlM  SMiriaf  on  FtCMiiy  ■ 
Evaluation  in  Chicago.    On  their  return*  the  Faculty 'ivalyation  Coffnlttii  pre- 
pared a  list  of  key  questions. for  all  faculty  and  conducted' a  ^^hoyr  feedback 
session  in  Noveniber^    After  nuMrous  cbfrniittee  meitings  and  feedback  sessloni 
since  that  time,  the  evalyation  Instrmnt  Is  n^  In  Its  third  draft >ea^  for 
presentation  to  the  Rolling  Contraeti  Sofnnltteep  andg  In  Sept«ti»afi  foif  presen-' 
tation  to  the  Academic  Senate.   Through  the  ^tapi  tht  cwwlttet  has  rtcelved 
technical  aislstsnct  ffow  Dr.  Jo¥h  North.    In  Fibfuary,  the  Onf Campus  Coordinator^ 
a  inenbip  of  jhls  comnittfei  attinded  a  Mrkihop  on  faculty  ivalyltlong  Mhlch  pro^ 
vided  a  ^key  eleawnt  In  the  Htjghting  of  facultx  activities.    It  Ite^  likely  that 
this  instrument  will  be  rMdy  fer  Implementation  by  Dec«*ef.^  Ii7ii.  at  the 
latest,  'V  /  *  ■   V  -.•  ■  = 

With  reipect  to  bath  faculty  and  administrative  devil o^nt.  La  Roche  has 
bantfl ted  from  the  ioyt)iwesteni  PenniVl%ania  Higher  Education  -CdHncIl  and  the 
PHtlburgh  Council  on  Higher  iducatlbn  (IPNEC/FCNE)  Kellogg^f undid  one^day 
siialnars  during  tti  past  acadpplc  year*   A  significant  nuniif  of  La  Roche  admin- 
istrators attended  MOfkshopf  on  Time  Nanagementg  Nana^emtnt  of  Changei  and 
Ifftctlv^  Laadership. .  Faculty  and  the  Assistant  to  the  Acad^ilc  Dian  have 
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itUrtdH  wQfksheps  dn  Fie11iutif»g  Fi<ul^  Otvtlepnent,  Pi^fim  lapltnintitloh,  •  T ; 
■nd  Strstiitii  fer  AeadMile  UipfgviMint, .  IPHfC/^HE  a>«fd«d  a  small  frant  to  s  i  , 
eavip  tht  Ttgfstrttlen  ,fti  fop  a  U  Roeha  Cali^f  Division  Chilrperi'on-te  attind  ' 
thi  AAC  worfcihep  on  ^nagmnt  fer  Liadtrship  In  thi  Aeadtmic  ipartonti  and  ,  :V 
f undid  «it  Oh-tti^us  Coopdl  ^top '  i  attandanet  at  tha  workshop  on  Faeui  ty  Iva  1  - 
i^tlon.  Tha^^iCaapus  Coord1nat©p  is  primanlly  rfiponslbla  for  th#  llalsen  wtthJ^- 
SPHIC/PCHI  ana,al1  i^lsfcratlen  fees  iftri  paid  .with  Title  III  funds. 

Nh i  1  e  La  Reeht  1  n tendtd  tha £  S tudtn t  Sery  1  etl  b%  a  ■  pf Ima rj^  area  §f  focus  \  ,  r. 
duPlng  thi  acadenie  year,  tN         aetlvltlis  ef  that  year  were  torn- 

'  What  llmltid.   Heiw^ir,  depaptonenl  review  eentinutdi  and  to  seeie  ixtint  ine'rafiid,: 
during  the  78-79  grant  yaap.   The  new  Assistant  to"  the  Academic  Otani  :tha  new     ^  ^ 
ceynialof  for  thi  Act  101  AchlivtiBint  PFogram,  and  tha'new  Director  of,  thi 
Career  p«ve>dppnt  Cantif  atttndid  the  Novifltep  Consgj^ttum  workshep  §n  Ratentian 
Strataglet,   This  workshop  acconplishad  two  abjictlvtsi   pfovided  input,  for  the 
three  Indivldualf  who  attinded.'and  nert  l^oriintlyi  perhaps,  gave  thim  the 
opportynl^  to  assess  th«1?*^ areas  of  fespeni4lli|y  and  their  Interdependingt'  " 
with  the  afeas  of  thai p  celleagjyes.         /  . 

In  NovKnbefrthe  Blreeter  ef  the  Ait  101  Prejact  AGhlivKfient  Prc^ram,  thi= 
ififw  Hisldanci  Dfnictep,'  and  the  Dir^ter  ef  thi  £ar|ir  Develepment  eenter  attended 
the  Consortlp  workshep  en  Maxiaii^/g  Peer  Resoursts,   Thtlp  atten^nce  had  ths  ^ 
saM  dual  result^as  that  indlcattd  a&eve.   The  counselpr  fer  tha  Act  TOr  prog  ran 
werkid.wlth  .tachnlcal  asslstanc/ personnil  ef  thi  national  staff  and  pears  in  /  : 
ether  penseptiuai  colleges  .devilo|»iint  sf  an  Early  Alart  sVst«fi,  wHIc'h  was  ' 

Inpleniented  at  La  Reche  Celiegt.   The  Projict  Achiivaiient  Staff »  the  Career 
Oivelepment  Office,  and  the  Reiidence  Dlricter  had  bien  inking  Significant  usa 
df^pter  coyns'alers  hotH(pr1er  te  and  following  their  attendance  at  the  €an^ 
sortiiaa  HOfkihopt.  -^  worfcihops^offirrd^^^^^^  riisseii  andftfifti: 

the  pfograiK  functioning  hefe  on  unpus. 


Hhth  Ihijiitloiyil  Inttlluto  fer  Ciftai!  DtMlepMnt  Mi  uM  to  stfvt  as 
MUtim  m^  forU  R^hiU  1179  Title  III  pro^sil,  tht  Dlftctofp  »1p.  fd 
Hi t kins i  iusm^td  Ihit  tM  plreilof  ef  th«  €«Ffif  DtvtlopMnt  Canttr.  Lindi 
imiMin,  visit  QQSAt  sem  tint  this  ytif  so  that  tht  nost;«ffl€tjh^t  ysi  ef  tiM 
M  Mida     prapif  itf  sn^  fif  ass  Is  tinit  duH  ng  M  ^m\r^  jrtir, .  A€€Of  dli^ »  Coh^  ' 
SGftliM  fyrids  wara  usad  fap  pfglitratlon  and  tf aval  f MS  for  Niss  ifoisnsn  to 
attand  a  tiopkstap  at  De^na  In  late  Frtliniiry.  fhasa  eontaste  havt  cohtlnusdi  and  \ 
Ml'*  Uitklns  has  sufftitad  that  Li  ^ha  nay^rhapi  bacsna  affiliated  with  the  ^  ^ 
Itotlefial  lnstltuU  is  an  eastern  \   -  '  ^  ^  -  \ 

Syflns  the  fall  smstart  Consertlwi  fu^s  ware  used  to  provide  cansulUtlan 
of  6r;  Charles  Spei^a' In ;tha  CarHf  Dayalgpeient  Centirp^^  iislstad  Hlis 

ifossman  In  the  planning  of  seNl^ii  and  dtVflopRient  of  the  €entef. 

JU  a  foil oH^up  of  the  Novanter  donsortlM  Mork^ 
th§  iejiApys  lit  early.  Apffi .«   Of  .  Sarrlson  MtUnM  a  iralnlng  sasslon  for  peer 
coynsalors  and  spent  ipna  tiM  with  Hili  irgssman  In  dlsti^siloa  of  iMnlstratlon 
and  use  of  the  Career  Center.'  Foislbly  as  a  ionsequanee  of  these  aotlvltleSi  Risi 
Srdsiman  has  bean  asked' ^  assist  In  tfia  priiantatlon  of  a  Consoftlw  workshop  In.' 
the  iomlng  year ^     ^  \  .  ^ 

^  Finallyg  the  On^^ampus  Coordinator  has  worked  with  the  Director  of  the  - 
Caraar  Davalopiianl  Center  In  identlfyin  of- fundings  for  the 

Center.   Tnvel  fflsney  wes  set  aside  at  tM  end  of  the  grant  year  for  a  trip  to 
tfashlngton,  DCi  to  pursye  siich  fundlnft  and  €oniTMinl€it1pns'were  estal11sNed-w1th/ 
the  Fynd  for  the  InprovaMnt  of  Pdft^ieibNary'  Eduoatlon  IplPiejt  a  potantlel 
souroe.   ■  ^  ^  .         ^  -  ^     ■  \  \-  ^  ^  ^ . 

During  the  second  soneitef  of  the  grant  yaart  t-Ae  emphasis  of  the  project 

\  was  dlreotad^prlnarllyv  towards  dayalopaant  activities^  The  entire  lenth  of ^ 

.  January  wts  ipentt  for  exMiplit  on  tha  preparatfon  M  the  hlUteral  Titia  lit 
proposal  dye  In  Mishlngton  on  F^ryary       Since  Ipabruaryt  the  OfN^npys       ^  ^  -  ; 


Co^initof  Aii^fl  In  cenUer^th  ifr/  John  teCirtniy  lif  Stwitef  Ht  1^^ 
1^  h«t^n  Mitintd  to  b«  tn  advoeatt  io  far  as  this  Is  feailbit  at  ¥iM,'-^*''^;0 
NcCtftnajf  ipiAt  a  d^y  at  U  fbeM  in  Nmft,  raCilyad  a  <copy  §f  tht  lanplata  pro^ 
'  p@sal »  ha^pllitdjphsnt  eajli  te  iht  Office  of  Edu€it1dn«  and  wfltttn  laltari  to  ;  |^ 
Df .  Srantlvy  and  Of .  Pi^  mluating  tfta  La  Roeht  pfopoial' In  tht  tlfht  of  the  : 
1977  SSA  repopt  ofi  tlia  Title  III  pi^fw.^^  ■      :  | 

.The  (to^^ifipys  CoqrdtnatoK  refi^  and  devalpp^  noft  ^ully  i  propoiaV  /^^  ^  rv>: 
wti  ttan  by  the  AcadMl  e  Baaft  for  the;  dtvel  opment  o^i^prograii  ta^hal  p^studcnti  "T:7 
and  f aoul  ty  ^  tdinti fy  arid  gl ar  1  fy  perional ,  rel  1  i1ob^»  Jnd  earner  val uii ;  Thii 


fee^f 


propoial  itfs  iubiNl  tttd  to  th^  Crab^^Pltealrn  FpundatlonH^foygh  the  Plttsbyrsh 
Foyndatloni  aN  Mi  funded  for  Slii73b.  TN  On^CaEViii  CeoNlnato^  hat  been 
aisliting  the  Acadtfile  Dean  In  the  Identffllstlon  of  eonsultinti  to  aislft  In 
planning  and  Implenenting  the'"pr@graB« 

The  ConsortluRseeretaf ye  haying  bee^ne  a  full -time  eitployee'^f  the  College 
In  Febfuar^i  has^ispent  the  M  additional  days  per  i>^ek,  plus  qu1ta\a  bit  of  her 
nonwl  Consortluin  tlitet  .working  Mfth  the.Oivelopiient  Offlge'on  the  Capital 
Campaign.   Mglnnlng  In  Marehi  the  On-Cimpui  Coordinator  also  became  Involved, 
both  In  setting  up  appoln^nti  and  In  actual  ylsltatlons.   In  ra1d^Hay»  sh 
assumed nsponilbll^l^  for  the^fflall  buslnesi  .component  of  the  capital  fund  inf^i^ 
In  this  Wpactlyp  the  On^Caiepyi  CQOrdlnstbr  rineMid  contacts  with  College  vmun'', 
tiers  (both  staff  and  aVifflii1)i  »de  calli  to  designated  contaetSt  followe^^  up  on, 
pt^pbsals.Hhloh  were  sent  out,  and  Initiated  nen  malllngi.  /  ■ 

...  .  . 

fairly  Mlde  sp^trum  of  Collie  actlyftlei.   An  analys^ls  of  the  progran  since 
\thi  flrit  year  shows  It  beginning  Mlth  a  fairly  nirrsiiricopei  *£han  gradually 
bfoadening  as  a  newMjor  thrust     added  etch  year  and  those -of  pfevlous  years 
•re  foUaiied-'yp.    Its  ^llsttt  and  Integrated  apprlich^coffiei  .Increasingly, 
avldent  as  the  project  nevet  Into  Its  final  year*  ^-m^*^"i 


.^Jh§  project  actlvlty^of  thii  ttird  year  of  funding  has  clear1>-  covered  a 
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BetiatoTr  P^^  very  much* 

"Tather.Breidenbach?  '        \  ;      -  ,  . 

IwfertndiBREiDENBACH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If^mSMohsighor  Francis  J/BreidenbaeH.  president  of  Ladychff 
*^llgge<|in?Highl^     Falls,  N.Y.  I  am  ipeaking  on  behalf  of  my 
Jcpillgftindfas  a/member  of  the  board  of  diregtbrs  of  the  Conference 
^flSmall  Private  Colleges,  an  organissation  of  94  stall  private  col-* 
RlS^^^Md  universities  around  the  country^  "  "  ■ 

^^^aycliff  itself  is  a  srhall,  privatb  women's  college,  founded 
^^^y  ^50  years  ago  by  the  Frandisi^n  Sisrtre^f  PeekskilL  It  pfSirt 
pteUl^ral  arts  curriculum  with  special iiation  in  professiohal  train-  ^ 


|v-^e,  as  a  smaU^pHyate  uCollege^are  flexible  and^^;^ 
^individuals  attention  to  our  students. /Like  the  pther  124  womrn> 
^colleges  ih^th^^^  provides  educational  equity  and 

It  opTOrtumties  for  ^w^  ,  ■ 

ife  Our^  problem.  This  year,  1979,  the  18- ,  to  .  22-year-old.  cohort 
#:peaked  at  17  ihillion.- By  1995,  there  wilUbe  4  million  fewer  young 


ip  :' As  p  minority  within  a  minority-^that  ^  isir;  a  small,;  privata, 
Sfwomeri's  college^-we  cannot  survive  alone.  We  need  congressional 
Phelp>  \       "■  '     .      .'  .      '*'"  ■  V '      _  r  -.  - 

i&v^^  In  my  testimony  t^ay  , on  the  provisions  of  title  IIL  J  wish  to  - 
pkddress  a  significant  faciiiti^*Rr€*lem  fe^^    eoll^ei'and  univ^si- 
Itties.  I  reali2e  that  title.  Ill  does  not  deal  with  facilities  and  con- 
Ifitruction.  But  I  wieh  to  indicate  a  way  that  title  III  of  the  Higher 
feMucation  Act  cah  te  Jinked  to  title  Vn.  .  . 

^^The  pi^blem  is^  we  built  our  (ddrmitories,  libraries,  claiirponis, 
J^fand  dining  ha^       meiit  this        load,  In  the  r  axt  decaderwe  will 
^StlluBe  paying  th©  debt  on  those  undeiutillEed  facilities. 
'^^^^'Bofh  the  Cot  own  StPfce  legiilatures  encouraged  us 

|fiE6?senre  ;the  needs  of  thU  jp^twar  wave  of  students.  AH  of  us,.  , 
ifpi^ublic:  and^^^^^"^^  alike,  built  up  our.Gampuies  and  ; 

l^stStfed^  them  as  '  If  "the  baby  boom  i  would  never  end.  From  1851 , to 
^lOT85>  cblIeg6s  bdErowed:$8  from  the  Federal  Governmeitit^ 

^Hundreds;;  of^  mUliouB  more  were  borrowed  from  the  State  andy 
^Federifil  Government  to  build  academic  faciliti^^s.  /  /j 

^^-S  TDi^debt  we  incurred  to  fulfill  a  public  function  is  now^cohiing 
,iafeilt»  hriunt  us^  We  am  overbuilt,  knd  will  be  underenroUed;  Qur 
?dorWito%  dining  hall  debt- will  remain  constant,  whileythe 
Somber /of ':sttjdenta  living^h^  eating  on  campus  will  st«t  ta 


^Htfhiike  ^tate  institutions^  w^re  interest  and  principal  onjbondod' 
Ip^indibtedriess  often  dots  not  appear  in  operating  budgets,  the  inde- 
iftqpfendeht  institutlbns  mustipiii  on  to  students,  not  onl^  the  full 
^  cinists  of  amortimtion  but  also  the  inflationary  costs  of  mairttaining 
our  neN!V  buildingri  and/^^^  up.  and  trying  to  rtnovate  our 

jij^vold  buildings,     J'  "  '  ■    \  \  .    ;      ■        V  „  ■ 

W  With  .a  declinli^g  student.  popuL»tion. independent  coUeg©.^  are 
fedoiibly  squet>5^ed.  Gilr  fixed  costs  do  not  decline  as  quickly:  as  eyrolH 
ftments '  decline.  Therefore,  prices  must  be  pushed/higher  fori  the^ 
Students  who  remaim 
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.       Many  small  ih^  only  Iby  ;^ 

dipping  int^  endowmenta*  paying  significantl5^  lower  salariei  thanSlv 
the  puplic^  sectOTj  (pr  heavily  oh  a  living  endowment— 

the  contributed  semcti  of T 
1     :  Mahynto  have/not  survived.  In  the  past  8  years,  91  - 

;  amaU  inrfependent  coll^  their  doors/Now  that  the  : 

prpblem  hMl  been  stated         is  the  solution?      ■      /  .  j    JJi  :  ^ ! 

Is  lh(ire;  some  way  in  which  that  debt  could  be  turned  into  an  V 
endowment?  Could  the  interest  and  principal  owed  fo  the  Fjideral 
\ ;    Government  bf  put  into  art  escrow  account  and  transformed:  ihtb 

an  endow  men  t?    ,  ;  ■  ^^^-^'''C^''^'-'- 

'      ;  May-I  nspig 

Higher  Education  Act'  whicft^would  anew  diivelQ 
as  defined  :by  :,title^ill  of  the  same,  act,  to  iatablish  art  endowment  S 
:      fund  1^  paying  into  an  es^ow  account  the  priffiipal  arid  IriterestS 
due  on  ■Peder&r  loans  under  both  titli  VIL  and- iinder  titie^^ 
Houiing^Actof  1950..:.:^     -.^r/.-^;        ■      .'-"-/ft   '  V-^' "vV--^^ 
I  am  hot  asking  for  the  forgiveness  of  these  loahs.  Only  that  for^f^J 
specified  period  of  time— tfen  years,  say— that  p^ment  of  inter<^'^^ 
and  prlnc^aj  be  made  into  a  special  account  tha^ould  streng^ 
the  mcilities  of  developing  institutiohSj  not  throi^h  new  construe-  ft 
tion,  but  Jby:  arresting  the  decay  gt  eKistlng  academic  and^  r^lderi-^^^^ 
:   tiat  buildings,  through  remodeling,^  renovation,  and  tnoderriliatibn;^ - 
In  summary,  I  am  asking  Congress  to^ridge  the  gap  that  exists  , S 
between  the!  current  modes  of  Federai  aid  ^o  private  colleges  and ^^^^^  V: 
the  attention  that  is  given  to  the  small,  privatev  residential  college. 
Specifioally,  I  am  asfing  Congress  to  address  the  problem  of  debtr-  f 
payments  in  operating  budgets.      -  '  '      . r: 

Thank  yoif  very  tnpch.  ■  "  .  -     \         -  /    '  V 

[The:prepared  staitement  of  Monsif  nor  Breidenbach  fbllowi:]      ^  ^  S 
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S^TiM^T  Of  Mjgr.  Francis  V 

was 'iw  Wi^OAU^  -  ,-  /    '  'i  ■  ,      =  •  '  -  ^li 

MMfl^  dF:.lS:.m<^^  -f'^^^  —  /-—r^ 


X  AH  sraocm  w  uiMJ'^^  Am  as  a         or  m 

OF  pxiemiw  0 

tm  mMmvukwi  eoxufN  ^  ^xnssnus 

uusnr^iJip  §0^  moxp  msMm  wmi^s  eq^MSt 

fOOrttf  ll^Ur^      WUU  ASP  St^lB  FBAI^VOAII  SSi^lUl  Of 

Txoas  u  isoinmxoiM.  muxfl^ 

101  nxif  mAOss  xv  a  yxouOiisf  ^  sooxnt  xf  xs  smiAf  xiv 

SHALL  PSXlAfE  MU€iS«  SOa  AS  LAmaXff«  M^XinVV^  ^ 

ALijri^xM  fB  IS  ME  aim  Fwju^ 

uft  minmoi  Aftm  on  sf9»m.  lux  ib  oim  uc^^^ 
ifGm*s  eoura^^^^^^  m  mmf ,  LAsimm  iwfiw  moAt rai^ 
iQoxfT  An  oFmtmxf m  iM  HQ 
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*  s'ummt  or  fKoiLpt  - 

t7Us$  MiuiaR/  Bf  If fs  fstt  WILL  u  4  HiaiM  wwm  WOnQ 

OF  21%  ui  ^^muMsf  it  ftm^  edxxiw  ahd  ibvifUiTLii 

ttl?A3,  ll^mR'^  W'^MWf  SWZ^  ^Jtm/XM  REED 


WJfT  »t»Ift  fDAAT  €«  1^  nb?ISIMS  OF  TIM  III,  I 
WiSB/fP  ASSUSi  f  SIAmOAIIf  fAeU.If us  flOl^  FAC»g  ^fJrl^ 

Asip  oMmisifiEs.  I  n^m  tbat  ntLi  hi  ms  not  seal  bith 

FAClLItllS  An  OaismOTIDfl^    ISf  I  hiss  to  UlDU^ff  A  liAt  «AT 
TIfLI  IIS  OF  Bl^n  EDUOAf I^  ACT  ^  Sf  LSMm  10  flfLE  ?IId 

in  miLM  b  WE  suiLT  km  ^ntiTWUi,  LufiA^iBs* 
oLASisocm  Alb  puiijio  BAUj  70  idxf  wi  FE»  LiPAD»  ' 
u  wm*  if ai  bie  faVswi  in  cnf  oa^^ 

faoSE  Omi^  OTILII^  FAdUilflS^ 

joia  tn  eoliwiss  aid  oat  own  siAfE  tMrntkitmu  noooiAQCD 
m  TO  MmTt/sm  mm  of  niS  Fost-wui  wAn  of  STusmt,  ALL  -cf  ;  : 
raLio  Aio  TCiTAfg  urrimim  M^iiEr  BOiLf  Of  m  oamtois 

AID  SfAfFED  OTt  AS  V  ^  BASlf  BO€M  WmO  Vm  BD.    I10H  im  : 

TO  1973  BCM^mb  |3.8  ioximi  nm  nE  nrnMAL  ^mmmt 

(mm  iitiM  i9  OF  n  BotspM  act  esr  ifioj  fot  Mnifom,  >  ^ 
DiEUg  BAiu  AMP  sTOftni  mlOMSa  msmim  of  Murais  msu  weie  , 


.7  -^^^ 


DOT  Wl^llKOTtttt  tO  POl^^  A  TO 
epMUIQ  BACK  US.  '  >lfE^^^^  M  VUX  BE  tmPBL* 

EMimUPv  ;Oitt  DIHUia  Mi  »f  MIIJ.  WUIll  OM*  : 

|SfAiif ,  iiakLE  fli  Bumst  or  stubimk  LXfUG  mip  zAf ^^ts 

AID  FtiUfCIPAL  ON  lOHBC) ;  IPMifraWS  OrtW  fiO^  IH 

dpEBAf uia  Bppwfs,  fSE  iM^msmt  mrimiM  losf  pass  oii  n 

umMimuM  m%^^^  ow  iro  soMiws  apd/oi  bit- 

ma  Of  A^  muQ  10  inovAn  m  ou  loiuiiiQiv 

AVE  DOSBLY  SQPCiSED,    OA  WtfS  SO/llOf  DMLZIIE  AS  QOimit 

AS  Buu^ujams  cecluiz.  ^suoREt  fri^s  msf  %m  nwm  nimx 

-  mwti  Mj^  mswoDm  muqeb  oowsum  to  waiiwE^MLf 
Bt  bmu(Q  iMw  wswmamrm 

tHAii  m/ptmLio^^  Bt  DEraiBiiia  DA? ttf  oil  A  iwwi 

Mm^/^*  tn  Of  A  Bniaim  cisnv  Mm 

miU  ^U.ECis  BAfE  HOT  rtlV^ 

sM&u/iiiDEfsiBm  m  miSf  47  cvnm 

myi'MBciip       o^n  ©oiups  An  miiimypxTWi  fofom  im 

HAQAZIH^  LUf  ypg  MDIOf  fOE  SBfm  ^  SM  300  MM. 

fm  TSkl  n  fMBLSI  HAS  Bm  StATO  MAf  USfOWi  OM  fU 
QQIiGtBii  13SfEf^     .  ^ 

S€MI  WAT  HOST  Bl  fQDRD  TO  LIFT  W  VElon  OP 

BOWItfQlt  iM  fAOWTT  DlBf*    IF  ME  MtLT^Uf  m  mm$U  U 

fSE  50's  Alls  «0's  to  snfi  tn^fouia  umusTi  it  9oi^  be  a 


ii=ft80  o  -  80  -  so 


L.,  w^^   

II  THoi  scM  Hi^^ui  mxai       cut        n  fmm  iMTi^^4 

~  1^  ^  nv  sKfSoii  w  ^ms  m  f iw  ni  or  ■  ■  ; 

-        axian  KBB€^  iUMv  sei^plM  uvf  zttf  mii 

imf  iOR  A  s^iriD  mi£0  w  f  M«  »i  mis  sat.  mt  nmnf 
or  mnm  A»  RiisiMi  u  Jim  wto  a  smuL  aooosit  fSAt^^  ^ 

Tmu  n  Mimit  jm  (  iLAsiSt  miii 

:    .  M  RW  AFIldniAf  UH  WmO  BE  Biqvuu  TO  utMon  fBmt  '^^ 

si©«WiT  A^sraWt^  Hpmm    ^  mma.  win  mum  nm, 

raa lOifffoiMBif  ow  fsMmt  zp  Lnxm  to  ; 
ZM^nuTZTOfifint  wm  m  amnira  An  smzFusMit  mss  to  ^ 
:  n  mey^  €E»fBiMm*s  eau  V     ^  ^ 

»  mtuif  p  I  jii  AWM  lizra  n  €tf  nAt 

vfra  s  mnif  mis  €r  nattAZ.  aid  m  nivm 

V  BiainBf M  oeuMi.  stfczis^aLV.  z  ah  mexm  mmiss  to 
ASHM  m  nmn  or  sof  u  omAf  im  wmm^ 


ifia tor^giiirThah  k^ou  verFmuch:  ^^^~Z7Z^~ 
OK  Gannon?        .     ^  ^  '  -      '         /   .   .  \ 

XCankon,  Thank  you»  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  inyit- 

^xl; represent  a  six^ollege  TOnsortiumr  made  up  of  all  ^the  4'year 
Jiiiititutipng  jn  North  ]^  and  fpur  publicr  AliOj  I 

Bhave  been  asked  to  represent  the  Council  for.  Inter-Inititutional 
Rl^dershipp  a  higher 'educatlorii^ipciation  of  ioriie  150  cppperative 
^^"CTangiinentaM  [IPI  ^ . 

^f^Sffcifically,  I  have  coma  to  re'preient  siria^^^ 
^haySrtiah^^  called/  a  con- 

pior^mi  Similar  rural  cbllege  arrangements  are;  found  in  our  re- 
^%ibnal  arei,  in  Montana*  South  Dakotay  Nebraeka,  Kansas—— 
&i  S^nattfr  PELL/  l;^UBt  want  the  HvitMSses;  to  understand  that  their 
^written  testimofty  is  g bing  to  appear  in  the  r^  - 
&  Dr;  Cannon.  I  would  like  to  reflect  a  little  bit  on  some  particular 
Rfecommtrtdations,  many  of  Which  have  dlready  been  covered. 

1  would  like  .  to  reaffirm  the  legislative  intent^  the  mandate  of 
^cooperation  ambag  and  between  deveWping^  institutions;  .  That  is 
P^nb^bf  the  things  1  think  that  has  really  develbfied  a  network  in 
pftKe  hlg^  of  smair.colleges  in  North  Dakota. 

%J5  Alad,  we  would  agree  with  the  broadening  oF  criteria  for  eligibil-. 
^?iity  for  the  low  Income  student  ^ 

^Ibrth  Dakota,  as  an  example;  the  success  application  ratio  is 
^{fairly  low  for  the  BEOG  application^  With  the  farm  income  and  the 
§;particular  . high  parent  ^sete  you  hav%  to  indicate  in  the  applica' 
ft.tionSfo^m  rate  is  not  as  high  as  many  other  States^/ 

' k--  al  1  carripuS'based  fi  nancial  aid ;  prpgrains .  should  be 
disconsidered  in  that  Wigibility ^  ftictor;  expwid^  the  E/  pnd  G  expendii: 
lifftures  to  Include  all  acaderiyc~experiditur^^  the  student 

^support  expenditures  per  PTE^  and  many  of  the  institutional  char- 
|f ^taristicS  that  more  accurately  reneet  the  institution's  current 
^;itate^rte>^lopn6nt—  fiscal  capability,  and  the  rest 

f.of  itr/-.-  t'  -  .  ' 

p.?  We  do  have  some  suggestions  related  to  the  grant  process  itself 
^'4n  terms  of  granting  the  title  III  grahtSr^we  feel  that  it  should  be 
Kriior^^f  an  bbjd^^^^  process^  and  we '  think  ^mtings 

^Cahould  be  made  public.     |  ^ 

i  AlsOi  in  the  applicationi  we  .would  make  the  suggestion  to  pro- 
i^lvide  for  a  schedute  ta  achieve  some  form  of  developed  status  Y^ith in 
orie  of  the  programs  that  may  be  funded;  provide  some  kind  of 
target  date  for  completion  of  a  given  project 
We  also -feel  we  would. likei  to  see  the  elimination  of  thu  requiri- 
fement  that^u  have  to  hav^an  assisting  agency  or  jnatitution;  that 
^is,  make  it  permissive,  /         '    '  .  ^ 

We  also  would  like  to  see  regular  staff  site  reviews  of  our  pro- 
Ifjects  on  campus  from  the  title  III  of^ce  or  tlie  Congress. 

AleOi  we  would  plead  for  as  much  consideration  for  rural  devel- 
l^^opment  grants  as  urban  development  grants. 
iii  ■  Thank  ybu^  ^  .     _  ^ 

[The  preparid  .statement  of  Dr.  Cannon  follows.] 
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Ab  fi  pi'#fU.ritar ,    I  rypreaeht  a  six  college  cdnaoftlum  made  np  ©f  all  t\ia 
fouf  year  InsE,  L^uttsni  in  Kgrch  Dakoca  (2  pfivflfce  and  4  publle),  AliO 
I  feprgaent  thy  nmmgil  fay  InEerlnsEltuEtonal  Lpajef^hiPi  a  higher 
ydueaEion  a;iyeelsE Imi  of  150  Goopefaclve  aFtahgomenCM  repreientlng 
1560     csL^lyggs  and  univer slElea  In  thg  nation, 

ipeelficglly  ,   I  have  eoms  te  represent  Sfflall  rural  colleges  whleh 
have  banded  together  In  a  cooperative  arrangemenc  eallcd  a  eonsortiuEii 
'Siifillar  rural  college  arrangdBienca  are  found  in  our  regioniil  area  In 
Montana^  South  Dakota,  Nebraakai  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  ' 

Even  n»re  ypeqifigally  and  Important,  I  have  come  Co  cell  you  about 
the  benefits  .  rogeived  fron  title  III  and  what  rdconHnendatlons  I  would 
make  for  the  future, 

BENEFITS 

1,    Ti        III  Has  provided  a  forui^  to  bring  all  che  four  year 
Irtai  itutions  together  to  dladuaa  domnoh  concerns  and  decide 
on  ways  and  iseans  of  eonperating  togethar  and  sharing  Our 
eKisting  resources  to  better  benefit  all  sIk  institutions, 
^    Exap^lej  of  thii  effort  are  the  work  of  the  preildenti  council, 
academic  deans  council,  his^nicieg  council,  science  council, 
career  education  coundil,  reif^arch  council,  and  librarian's 
council.     This  c6operacion  has  dgveloped  and  strengthened  over 
a  fourteen  year  period  in  a  rural  and  renocely  located  state, 

Boj^  sjeqi  f Ic  accBt^  I  ishn^n ts 

A,  Huflianlties  Cbun&ili        ^  Eunsaer  chatauqua  t ferenCis  to 

eulturally^ienrieh  sisall  ryral 
conssuhitles  in  Hof th  DakoCa 
(8  in  Jifflsef  1579  fm\ded  by  the 
conmunities  and  NEH) 
-  Writing  Frsjeet  to  Improve  college 
stude!-t  writing  standards  (Sunnier 
19795  NEH  funded 
.  -  Student  funded  foreign  study- travel 

vlslcsr  (London,  Apfll  19J9) 

B,  ^    Science's  Ceunclli  -  Coisputer  Learning;  Ptojeet  to  train 

facyltigs  at  at%  colleges     over  a 
three  year  perfodi     NSF' funded 
proposal  plannoU  thfough  cBeetlngi 
assisted  by  Title  III. 
ti,  -  Faculty  EKchange  lectures  between 

and  among  consortium  colleges. 
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C.   Career  Educaelan  Couneili 


g=  General  Of flee ; 
II,  FACULTY  .DEVELOP^ffiNT 


Megcings  ^nd  training  soeiloni 

to  beCEer  provide  dareer  dpunsgllng 

<fnd  address  ic^aianes  sf  libeFal  sits  \^ 

iDpleragnEacion  sf  Qareef  aducaelsn 
csurses  and  Eounsellng  Cichniquss 
^eudy  skill  esursei  ii^lemont^od 
SCudene.  leaifnlng  nabgrlals  pfovlded, 
icudioi  en  scudinfi 'reconcish,  ^ttrltisn. 
and  pla€imen£. 

Hpids  aaiggsn^gnc  surveyi  for  oonsoFtlum 
and  qollegei. 

Organise  and  csntfbl  QdniorElu& 
dsv^lopnent 

Funded  Ch€  develqpagnt  of  appToxlnaCily 
80  FH,^.  degfeefe/  CfrilneEy  persent 
Femaln  wlEh  dellegiS.)    Alss  4S  H^A, 
dggrsea  i  '  _  _ 

SUffimer  fellswihlgs  fsr  prsfessl^nal 
development  and  retraining:  (56 

fellowahlps .  \ 
Profoisional  mgeclngs  and  doniortiim 
maeC-ings  on  asadsoils  ,lT^rsveiaent<  , 


III,  STUDENT  SERVICES 


IV,  IHBl ITUTIOHAL  RESEARCH 


Career  Counielsr's  at  eash  of  six 
eslleges  parEly  fwded  by  Tl^le  III 
'Scudy  ikilii  intcrusClsn  at  eaeh  ' 
of  iix^^Qlleges  parcly  fimdid  by. 
Title  111,  :  . 

Taking  advantage    of  theae  servioii  ' 
during  the  past  two  years  Wire 
256  Niclve  ,^^ficinsi  33  of  whom 
received  Cht  B^A.  degree  and  13  the. 
A, A,  degree • 

Part  tise  regeareh  assistance  Co 

gather  and  analyse  institutional  data 

at  eaoh  of  six  initttutlarfs , 

Stj^dy  managemenC  InforQAtlon  systens 

for  In^leiBentat^^on  to  aohleVi 

tOBt  benefits,  knowledge  of  insti'tutlon 

data,  and  long  range  planning. 


\ 
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'  *RECp^^:^^DATlOHS  and  needs 

Contextual Ly,  we  are  urflall,   rural,  and  fiTSqtyly  located  col  leges  with  needs 
w#  hold  CO  be  as   tiflpppcane  ms  urban  eollege  needs.     Our  Clieneelc.  (Hany 
of  whore    are  flr^t  gt-nerat  lon^ical  loge  fitud#nta)need  a  supplem^hEal  aasisC 
CQ  fflQve  through  Che  rural  eelloge  and  IsEer  develop  chetr  qareer  In  the 
rural  area,     Noeds  are  Ehe  following. 

i;     RyAfflrtn  leglglscive  Intent  to  mandate  eooperatiqn  afflong  and  ^ 

between  developing  tniEir.ut  lon^  . 
2,     Broaden  ?;rltyrla  for  ell^LbllLEy  to  Inylude. 
a,  Redeflnlclon  of  the  lew  ineonie  sEudont 

All  campu3  baRed  financial  aid  prografn^ 
e.   Expanri  E  apd  G  OKpfendicurei   te  Include  all  seadefnle 
'  dxpMiid  I  ♦  urue 

d,  'SCudtsnE  gupparc  eMpandlEures  per  PTE 

e,  InsE Lruilonal  eharaeter tst Les  that  aceurately  refleet  the 
Ini  1 1  tuClnn  '  3     eufrenc  stacs  of  deyolppnianE  . 

3*     Dperace  an    abJegEive  grant  seleeclon  process  anti  dlisem^nate 
results, 

it..     In  applLEaCions  provide  for  a  schedule  to  aehieve  developed  itaCui, 
Such  SGhedulo  cp  documenc  EhOie  prej|raFrii  and  budgets  neeespary  to 
achieve  developed  status  termlratlng  Title  III  support, 

5.  Eliminate  the  requLruBMsnt  for  an  aggiitl.ng  agency  or  institution* 

6.  Provide  for  regular  on  site  staff  revleWi  of  Title  III  projects, 
^  Findings  should  be  Includy^'  ln  any  subsequeni-  giant  evalui.tlon 

proeedureg . 

7.  fiive  ai  much  coV  sideratlon  to  rural  developmenE  grants  as  ^  biin  ^ 
dy ve Ippnients  grants. 


SUMMARY  OF  RRCftNf  AND  ONaOiNn  PROJI.CTS 
THE  NRW  HAMPSHIRE  CnLUflR  AND  UNEVKPSITY  rnllNClL 
2321  Elm  Street,  Manchestpr,  N.H.  03301 

Octohof  3,   1979  ■ 

STUDENT  inNANClAL  AlH 
fj u n fa n t p etl  Ac e j s a  t  n  S t ti d e n t  j^g a ns 

Ifi  '^^^   1078,   the  Collgge  Council  epnducted  research  iHto  the 
|irobl6ni!%  contr  ibiit  ing  to  under-ut  i  1  iiiit  ioti  of  the  Giuiranteod  Student 
Loan  Pfngram  In  New  Hampshife,     ReiUltB  indieata^l  t  hat  the  majqffc^t)?  ^ 
of  problems  stemmed  from  the  unwi 11  lngnos§  of  banks  to  fully  partici^ 
pate  In  the  program,.    After  reviewing  the  benefiti  of  the  program 
and  the  potent  li^l   rutufn  on  Investment  for  lenders,   it  wag  Jctermined 
thnt   inereased  participation  by  banks  could  be  gained  by  making  them 
aware  of  varloiis  financial  strategiei  that  can  be  utilited  to  proyide^ 
an  excellent  return  on  guaranteed  student  loan  i  jrtfol ioi  [in  ?omt 
cases,  up  to  3045  . 

Over  the  past  twelve  months,   the^  College  Councilj  the  New  Hami  * 
shire  Higher  Hdueation  Assistance  Fourfidtion,  and  Sallie  Hae  hav@ 
coordinated  theLr  efforts  to  inform  lend^fi  of  the  many  benefits  of 
part  Ic  lp.!U  ion  in  the  Guafanteed  Student  Loan  Program,     The  moit 
significant  result  of  out  effoft^  to  date  has  been  the  guaranteed 
. Acce^s  Program  (nAP) ,     This  prrgram  insufei  that  any  New  Hrnnpshire 
resident  who  iieuds  a  guAranteed  student  loan  CAn  get  one.     It  further 
insufei  that  any  out-of^  state  student  attending  a  New  '^iampshife  collie 
^or  univ^ersity  will  be  able  to  obtain  d  gUyfBnteed  student  loan^  In 
both  cases,  a  bofrqwor  must  be  turned  down  for  a  guafanveed  student 
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loan  by  u  iQcnl  hank  befcire  he  or  she  may  iitilitu  iho  (lAH  program » 
The  LneroaBud  ii*je  qf  thy  l]u3rijntot.'d  Studunt  Loan  Program  in 

ffom  two  and  one-half  miliioh  in  iy?8'to  twelve?  million  in  nj7Uj  and 
is  e^timutycl  to  excopd  twenty^  million  jQlliirH  in  19^0. 
Buatc  Ejiluciit^i  onu  l  J)ap»r  tun  Ux  Clranj  J'f  QJ^fl^l 
Thretf  yOiiTfi  ago'^   ihu  N^rw  Hampshire  Col  lege  .linU  llniveriity 
Council  dutermlneUj   thrnugh  analyiili  of  the  BHOn  sppiiciint  data 
tape^,   that  although  the   hicorne  distribution  of  fain i  lies   in  New  \^ 
Ha^ipshire  was  s^imilar  to  tho^.     in  adjolni'ng  stutes,   fewer  Ncw^  Hamp- 
shire  students  werle  takiiig  advrantage  of  MlOCt  funJ.^^.     In  an  e]  Cort 
to  intraase  the  UUOn  application  nue  in  New  Ihtmpghire,   the  Collr, 
Council  has  jindertiikun  the  foliowing  aetlvitiesi 

1,  Two  direct  rnaij/lrigs^  of  finuncinl  aid   information  and 
BHUt;  applieations  are  mude  tu  fnmilie^  of  approximately 
VjOnu  egllcge  bound  Nt^w  Mampshire  high  sqhQol  yeniors 
Tinnuri  1  I  y  • 

2.  Thy^  Nc-w  Hamp_shi^re  Cuidange  CQuns^lgrg  Almjinuc  was 
published  by  the  Cowncil,  and  ^very  New  flampihifo 
guidance  counselor  received  a  eony. 

\  3,     A  series  of  BMOG  workshops  were  hold  tt?  crease 
high  school  guidance  counselor^'  undersf       ing  of 
the  BF-nt;  program, 
'4,     The,N"'w  llampshiru  Post seconda ry  Education  Co  lion 
required  the  ^ubmipHi^^n  of  u  BMOG  application  :\t^  a 
coftU  i  t  ioii^  for  tipplication  to  the  New  Hainpshire  Incentive 
(rrnnt  Program.    '  ,  '         "    ^  ,  • 
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In  Novtmber  of  1978,  rtn  asseiSment  ef  f.he  proyraa  ^was  nade^  An 
Incfeas©  in  thf  application  raCe  ef  approximottly  7.81  was  noted-^ 
together  with  a  tendency  for  students  te  file  for  baslq  grants 
sariier  in  the  year,     T^ii  represents  ^n  Increaie  of  ovar  MOOpOOO 
In  basic  grant  funds  aCQruing  to  New  Hampshire  students, 

Stat^  fitudeiit  I^Cgntivg  Grant  Program  - 
In  1976*  the  consortium  cblleies  Initiated  the  New  Hampshire 
Incyntlife  Grant  Program.     Trie  consortium  staff  continuei  to  parti'*' 
i:4pate  In  the  program .  through  membership  on  the  AdviSorj/  Council* 

In  1976-77,  the  prograsi  awafded  $26&,370  'in  granti .  1978-79,  ... 

a 

the  program  awarded  S44l,"48Z  in  grants, 

g d uga t  i 0 n a i  F i n a n c  i aj.  _^i _d        4b_0 f _A d uj  t  s  ,  ' 

The  CoHuge  Csi^ncii  recsgn ilea  the  growing  need  by  adultf  tor 
continulhg  education.     Research  has  indicated  .that  financing  contiriUlng 
education  is  a  slginflCBnt.  coiii  Iderat  ion  for  the  adult  learneri  yet 
there        nu  .jingle  source  af  financial  aid  infofmation  specifically  , 
designed  for  adults.     The  College  Council  is  currently  writing  the 
Ad  u  1 1  !■  i  n  an  c  ia  ^  A  id  Ha  ml  h  oo  k .     When  complete,  the  book  will  bo  dls^ 
tributed  to  all  New  Hampshire  llbtarieSp  selectiid  human  Strvici 
organi^at  ions  and  counpelors^  and  .selected  fausineis ,  Indust-rXj,  and., 
service  brgan i lat ions . 

iNFORMATiON  DISSEMINATION-  .  ' 

Ne w^jamp gjj Ire  Lea rning  Line 

^n4»78,  the  .Cqllege  Council  establ^shEd  ^he  "New  Ham|ishife 
Learning  Line"  as  an  educut ional  informat ion  gefvice  for  the  citiiei^^ 
of  the  state.     The  "Learning  L|nc"\is  a ''^toll^  free  number  operating  .. 
24  hours  a  day  to  provide  informatior;  on  postsecondary  inBtitutions, 
prograntSj  and  financial  aid,     Pundiiig  for  the  line  i§  provided  by^ 
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the  fcdi^raJ   goveinnenC's  Kdu^iii  f  i  onal  Opportunity  Center  prografn. 
; Hi r  i ug  tho  f  i  V .4 f   t h r c t-.  a ru  o ri '.^ -  ha  i  f  mon t  n r-  of  s p u r a  t  i o n  ,   S 2 Z  cullers 
use4  Rhcf  «i/is.     A  fo!iO»/-up  orr  a  rcpreser !  at  I  ve  sample  of  those 
callers  revealed  th.it  4ui  hud  tnrolUnl  i     vm^ tsgt^Qridary  educatipn. 

of  lhei«  siutibhts  hnU'  enrol  Uul   in  u  couric,  aiul  211  had  enrglled 
in  doi'.rQC  programK 

Mg^_ M^l!'!pshi/<^  l^gg t^secpnda ry  Iklucii^i on_ Uegrc?o  t'^jgJtEi^^*^i#^§£.^ 
In  order  to  provide  Immydiate  up-to  duty   information  concerning.  ' 
the  degri.^{.'  |jra|;r^«.hu  avjiljblu  at  New  lUnipHhiry  po;^t secondary  cdueiitianal 
Oi'giln "  i^^t  ioni  ,   the  nolle^.e  Council  maintains  n  data  baSe  of  approjci- , 
fflnti*!^  pVQgram  offerLngs.     Report,^  are  printed  out  periodicallK  ' 

which  ii^t  sach  d<ngree  progrEim  t  i  t  le  ,  ^  co  1 1  ^ge  j  locaHpn.  and  period 
of  dayv  the  p^Qgram  in  offered*     Additional  reports   indleate  the 
pfGg^Oifis  Xhi^t  were  a4ded  or  deleted  during  a  given  year.     This  infor^ 
ifi£>.ti<an   1^  unifd  by  the  New  Hiimpshjre  Learning  Linej  high  schOQl  guidane^c 
cOunf*eiprSj  c^rtaLn  New  jiampsh  i  re  businegg  organisation?.,  and  other 
Intefested  greupi  and  individuals.     The  Npw  Hampshire  Postiecondary 
fid  t>-/*4isn  Udinmission  utiiiies  the  report  as  a  means  of  usieising  the 
r.6ed  for  new  prograniH  in  a  given  geographie  location. 
'         Sta^etfide  PostseeonUary  Managements  Information  System 

Edch  year  the  College  Council  preparci  a  compendium  of  New  H3mp= 
fhire  educational   stufistic^s.     This  major  gtudy  conjains  detailed 
Iriformatlon  concarning  educationa I  offerings^  financial  aidj  financial 
Stat i St  ICS »   Institutional  charae tef i s t i cs  ,  enrollment«    faculty,  degrees 
collar  fed  p  and  other  in  format  ion  that  describes  the.  condition  of  higher 
education  in  New  Miimpshire., 

\  .  .  - 
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Continuing.  Education  RgggMfce  ShaTjng 

Nyw  MBmpihire  College  and  University  CDuncil,  has  recently 
received  runding  ttom  the  Kellogg  Foundation  to  undortiike  a  majgr 
prsjoct  do^igntd  to  tiuild  a  Statewido  CQntinuing  Edueatien  NetWt,^, 
The  goali  of  the  program  are  to:     (1)   improve  aceessibilitx  to 
continuing  eduttacionp   (2)   Inereaie  educational  opportunltiei*   (3)  . 
iniure  u  broader  gt^ugraphic  diptributlon  of  adiidational  serviceSi  ^ 
and  (4)  dovylop  an  affordable  pricing  structuro^     Upon  qompletionf 
the  Continuing  Education  Network  will  represent  the  first  itmtewidt 
cpoperatlve  delivery  system  that   involves  the  mutual  cooperation 
and  resource  sharing  of  both  the  public  and  private  educational 
seetgrsi  ,    \.  /        -  ^ 

Statewide  Conjin^jng  Education  Needs  , Assaiiment  of  New  Hpnip'  - 
shire  Business j  j n d u s t r y ,  an j_S e ryj c e  Organisations 
In  the  sunimcf  of  1979 .  approximately  851  Of  all  the  grganiiatisni 
located  in  New  Hampshire  (19,613)  recelVfd  a  survey  requesting  informa-^ 
tion  concerning  their  needs  and  preferences  for  further  education =pr  ■  t 
training  f@r  their  employees.     Needs  were  assessed  and  CQnipared  with 
available  fesources,  organisational  educational  incentive  programs 
were  inventor.ied,  and.  preferred  dCademic  and  skill  training  areas^      :  ' 
were  compiled.     This  study  will  serve  as  a  Ipundacion  for  the  atteffiptsk 
of  adueational  plannefi  to  meet  the  continuing  education  needs  of  New  ' 
Hampshire  employyrSt  and  ^ill  help  forge  cooperative  linkages "batwioii^ 
educatiQn,   industfj^t  and  g>  /crnment *  ^ 
Hea  ljh^_  Sy gj^em  p  I  an  I  "   '  =  ^ 

in  the  fall  of  1978,  the  University  System  Of  New  Hampshire  "s. 
requested  the  as^stance  of  the  New  Hampshire  Coliege  and  University^  - 
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Counci4*'  in  provitling  staff  to  work  with  faculty  and  adminLstratofs 
'to  dove  lop  a  systemwl-U  pi an  for  academic  program  development  in  the  / 
he&lth  sQrvi^os,     Uycuugo  of  the  broad  scope  of  thin  planning  project, 
It  will  servM  nut  uiily  Us  ii  Lui^ls  for  prugram  imp  Icfnen  ta  1 1  un  with  the 
Univursity  SySCom,  but.  also  us  a  focal  ^-^^int  for  a  coordinated  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  pDst^ucondary 'educat i on  in  the  itate  to  meet  the 
noedM' of  the  trtMitlonal  student ,     the  health  profois  ional ,  as  well 
as  lieedi  ofstateandloealagencies* 

It  d  li  cat  lo  n  a  I  Attitudi  n  al  Study  of  jligh  School  _Studont_g 
It  has  b^en  reliably  d'etormined  that  the  eorlege-^going  rate  of 
New  Hampshire  hijlh  school  itudents  is  lo^i  than  that  of  the  national 
svdragel     tn  order  to  shed  ^o^ne  ll^ht  on  this  prohlumj  an^  at  t  Itud  inol 
study  Lb  being  undertaken  by  the  College  Council  to  determine  what 
key  factori  contribute  to  the  deciiion  of  high  school  students  and 
their  parents  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student'  will  go  on  to  poit- 
secondary  education*     A  survey  of  approximately  SiOQO  high  ichool 
students  will  be  Conducted ,  wi th  the  results  being  distributed 
high  ichool  guidance  counseiors*  college  and  university  admissions 
pefponnei ,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  many  other  concerned 
orgftni^a t ions  and  indlvldiials,  l 
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NORTHERN  PLAINS  CONSORTIUM 
FOR  EDUCATION,  INC. 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota 


Mihst  state 
College 

Mayyfjfe  State  ^1 
Csliege 

,  Jameltown 
Cellefe 
-  •     ■       -  m"  • 
dZkintm  lta»^*''V  CellBse      Vslley  City 
CQliege  State  Qglle^ 


ma 


iK^oll 


eges 


Working  Together 
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Member  Colleges 

Dickinadn  Stitt  College 
Jamestovvn  Colbge 
Mary  College 
Mayville  Statt  Collegi 
Minot  Strte  College 
i  Valley  City  State  College 

The  Northern  Plains  Consortium  ripriimiti 
all  the  public  and  private  four-year  college 
in  North  Dakota.  Approximitely  6,000^ 
^udtnts  or  one-third  of  the^te'i  under- 
graduates  attend  consortium  collegeir  By 
working  togrther  as  a  consortium,  the  col- 
leges  help  each  other  coprdinate  and  malntiin 
quality  educational  programs  and  servicei. 
Many  of  these,  programs  and  servicis  would 
be  too  costly  for  Ihe  Individual  coHege  to 
develop  alone. 

Mission 

Through  an  office  at  J am^town  College,  the 
wnsortium  helps  faculty  and  administrative 
councils  plan  programs  md  search  for  the 
funds  to  develop  them,  Thi^  programs  are 
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disigned  to  enhanco  the  liberil  educatien 
and  canetr  preparitlon  misslohi  of  the  mem- 
ber eollegei. 


History 

In  1965  the  aQlltgti  formed  the  coniortlurn 
to  help,  tham  deal  with  eommon  needs  ind 
problemi/  Since  than  the  colleges:  hive 
received  over  $3  milliDn  in  grants  as  a  result 
of  thtir  cooperitlW  efforts. 


Programs 

Funds  from  i  variety  of  federal  project  grants 
have  been  used  to  do  many  things.  Soma 
mjjor  projects  includai 

.  providing  fellowships  and  release  time  to 
f-^-ulty  for  advanced  study 

'  hiring  wreer  counsalars  and  basic  skills 
irfitruetbrs 

'  bringing  visiting  ^holars  and  artists  to  the 
campus 

'  helping  sclenca  faculties  use  computers  In 
their  alassrooms 

irranglng  vi^rk  experi^inces  for  studt^^^ 

■  '  •  : 
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•  developing  new  and  innovative  courses 

*  encouraging  ficulty  exchangts  ^ 
orginizint  traviling  irt  shows 

*  supporting  resaarch  about  studcinti  and  the 
collages  them^fves 

•  sitabliihmg  links  with  other  highir  edu- 
cation InttitUtioni  In  North  Dakota 

^  holding  an  annual  Humanitiis  Festival 


Future  Directions 

Thtie  p^it  programi  art  the  pipping  itonas 


davaloping  cpursas  and  programii  to  prapart 
studants  for  Jobs  In  the  enargy  Induitry 
and  energy  impact  areas 


V  providing  canters  for  Ufalong  learning 

'  itrengthaning  tht  intagratlon  of  caraar 
praparatipr)  and  libaral  aduoation 

V  inhaqcing  tha  role  of  tha  four-year  collegi 
in  North  Dakota  highar  tducation        '  , 

,v  developing  a  central  placement  service 

^  expanding  consortium  fund  divilopmant 


to  future  pftejacts: 


I 

I  '.  ..    ..  0 

7Smiill  Collars  Workirig  Together'- 
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BQard  of  Directors 

Or.  Albert  A.  Watrel  -  Dickinion  State  College 
Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  -  -  Jimtitpwn  College 
Dr.  Hirof3  Miller-  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  .  Mary  Collegt 
Dr.  James  Sehobel  -  Mayville  State  College 
Dr.  Gordon  Olson  -  -  -  -Minot  State  College 
Dr.  Ted  DeVries  -  -  Villey  City  State  College 

Operations  Council 

Dr.  Paul  Larsen  -  -  ^picklnson  State  College 
Dr.  M.W.  Andresen  -  -  -  Jameitown  College 
Dr.  Thomas  Johnson  -  -  -  Mary  College 
Dr.  G.C.  Leno  -  -  Mayville  State  College 
Dr.  Joel  Davy  ^  ^  -  .  .  ^Minot  State  Collega 
Dr-  Sam  Rankin  -  -  Valley  City  State  College^ 

Fadulty  Councils 

Career  Education 
Humanities 

Indian  Studies.  C 
Planning,  Management  and  Evaluation 
Science 

Centra^  Office  Staff 

Dr  Donald  T.  Cannon,  Executive  Difector^ 

yVilllam  J.  Lardy,  Director,  Computer 
■  ^  LeirninB  Project 
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IrtmnsOTutionaL 


<20S)  348=7770  P.O.  Box  6293  Univtrsity.  AL  35486 


UiivH  El* 


Quid  £m  di|du«l# 


\ 


October  1»  1979 


xDr,  Donald  T.  Cannon*  Exeeutlve  Olfii-.ter 
N^rthtm  Plains  ConiOftlum  fnr  Education 
JgJ^tGVffi  Colligg  I 

y^'^^l'tqwn,  ND  S8401  K  =  .   .  ^ 

-       .    X      ^  ^  A  - 

Df*  ftenry  Munrotf  Exgcytlvi  Dirtetcr 

Niw  ff^'ipihiri^Cellegi  and  Uhivgriity  Ceuncil 

1321  Flm  Street 

Manphifittr,  HH  03104 

Dear  Heisrv-  C'snnon  and  MunfOi, 

As  prasi^nl^  nf  the  national  consgrtium  Eguncil     the  Council 
for  InterlnstUutional  Liidershlp--  it  Is  iny  pleisure  to  neti  ■ 
your  teitlmony  before  the  Senati  Cefmlttti  en  Poitsecendary 
Education.    Your  representation  gf  thg  inttrests  of  coUgga  - 
cogparation  aprois  the  nation  Is  Impgrtant  to  us  all/ 

The  ease  ygu  prestnt  is  the  ^ait  wt  havt  affirmad  as  an  orginization. 
I  trust  you  win  artlculiti  It  fully  in  ygur  presintation  of  thi 
case  fgr  substantial  cooperation  and  the  support  needed  for  it. 

On  behalf  gf  ygur  qolleagyei  In  higher  tducatign  who  work  to  use 
their  f€lationships  betv^en  and  among  coopirating  InstitutionSi 
I  thank  ygu. 


Otan  E=  Tol 
Cxecutivi  Di 


Enclofures 


/ 
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Natlonii  AsiQsialtQn 
of  (ndepondent 
OoMeges  and  Unlveriitici 


SeptsBbtr  25 »  1979 


1717  Maiiaiihusttia  Avenue,  N.  W. 


Washingtsn,  0.  C  IQ03S 


.   The  Honorible  Win  iam  Ford 
Chalnnan,  lubconiiiitttt  on 

23ig  Riyburn  Hsusi  Office  Bldg. 
Waihingtenp  D.C.  20115 

Dear  Chairman  Fefdi 

Although  the  NAICU  Board  of  Dirictors  devoted  moit  of  iti  attention  at  the  Siptember 
^O-ll  meetings  to  the  riiOlution  of  iiiuis  in  tht  field  of  studint  grants  ligislation, 
the  Board  did  reserve  somt  time  to  revlfw  other  isiuti  in  the  feauthoriiing  Uglila- 
tion,  including  various  propsiali  for  mgdi fixation  of  the  Stringthening  Developing 
Inltifytions  program  authorized  undar  HEA.  Title  IlL 

Our  primary  concern,  which  we  expreised  jointly  with  the  Council  for  tht  Advanci- 
ment  of  Small  Colleges  CCASC),  and  the  NatlGnal  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Higher  Education  (NAFEO)*  in  riiponse  to  thi  USOE  regulationi  issued  last  winter, 
has  to  do  with  tht  eligibility  crltirla  for  participation  in  thi  Stringthening-       _^  ■ 
Dtveloplng  Institutions  progrim,  '  = 

Those  Tegulatloni  threatentd  to  terminati  the  eligibility  of  levifal  hundred  NAICU 
merger  institutloni  to  partieipati  in  the  program,  mast  of  whom  had  received  funding 
undep  the  pfogram  for  l&7fi-79i  and  largiiy.as  a  raiult  of  coardlnatid  CASC/NAFEO/ 
NAICU  efforts,  Conmlsiionif  Boyftf  evflntually  agreed  to  "grandfather*'  thoiB  institu- 
tions into  the  proffrani  so  they  could  continue  to  participate  and  receive  funding 
for  1979-aO*  ^  3. 

Unfortunatelys  your  iubeoinnittii  bill  proposes  iSient^aVl^  to..wr1te  those  same 
reguiaton^  criteria  Into  the  n&i  laWi  again  raising  the  threat  of  Sivtral  hundred 
"NAICU  nifiiber  institutions  being  eliminated  from  eligibnity  to  participate  In  the 
,  '       'grogrifli,    Accordingly,  the  "NAICU  Board  voted  unanimously  on  Siptember  21  to 

reafflfm  its  insistenei  on  legislative  and  regulatoi^  criteria  for  til g1 bill ty 
Irfiich  rifiect  both  student  ^d  institutional  characteristics,  with  the  itudent 
chara6ter1s*1e4--efttefTr  revffTviTigTrdund  'reeipiints  of  need-based  federal  asiiit- 
anct'  Initead  of  just  •ilOG  recipients*." 

In  effect,  the  NAICU  Board  endorsed  the  approach  to  this  problem  which  was  WetSn- 
Plinded  by  the  Council  for  the  Advancemejit  of  Small  Colleges  (CASC.)  In  a  lettef  to 
yoij  dated  September  12,  1979,  a  copy  of  which  is  attachiri  to  this  lit  tor  for  your 
Infonnationi 


* 
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The  Hoimrable  MUllam  0.  Ford 
Sfiptpmber  IS,  1979 
Pagi  Two 


I  am  very  hopefnl  '.hat,  befsre  your  bill  eniofges  ffopr  She  Hsui^  CBmmittie  an  Educi- 
tion  arid  Labor,  thi%  problem  mdy  he  resslvfti  along  tte  Hnei  riceinnended  by  NAlCU 
and  CASC.    The  changes  requqited  are  felativety  modist,  and  the  central  gbjcQtlva 
Qf  plaeing  eligibility  far  pafttclpatlon  in  the  Stft/iathenln?  Developing  Initftutians 
pro^fam  on  a  welWdcfined  leglilatlvi  footing  !itil1  would  be  realiied.    But  you  would 
avoid  elirainating  large  numbers  of  partieipating  institutions  ftm  the  program,  ind 
maintaih  the  broad  baie  of  diverse  higher  cducalionsl  intergsts  to  sustain  both  the 
directlDnf  and  the  authorised  appropr lationt  for  the  progrsm  which  are  envisioned 
in  your  fall  1 , 

Deyond  all  of  those  eonsideiatisnbt  rsJiolutlon  of  the  eligibility  iiiuo  would  permit 
NAlCU  and  its  800  fiiembef  institutions  tf?  inpport  your  efforts  to,  incorporate  the 
Administration's  "chalienge  granJ"'  proposal  for  o^pahsion  of  the  pifi5graffl  into  the 
niw  law.  jNAICU  ii  favorably  inclined  toward  that  proposal,  but  the  Boftrd  fesalu- 
tion  fiqu^rei  us  to  "withhold  judyment  on  any  such  propoial  until  the  fundamental 
qu^sliQ^^  of  eligibility  criteria  are  resolved  iitisfactorily^" 

Your  atttntion  to  thesfe  eoncifns  is  wifmly  appreciated,  in  the  continuing  spirit 
of  cooperative  jf forts  to  fashion  a  reauthoriiing  bill  which  treats  all  studenU 
and  all,  types  of  postsecondary  institutions  in  a  fair  dnd  equitable'jnanner,  ^ 


Attachment 

cci    The  W^n.  i3ohn  But 
El  Us.  BUk&  - 
Bill  Clohan 
Hot^afd  HQlcornb 
San  %ers 
Gary  iUchl 
George  Rains  ford 
Nyles  White 
Tom  Wplanln 


/ 
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fllTifi'-r  1  tmff 


Thr.  Council  for  the  Advanr«niunt  of  Small  Callugf  '. 

ONE    BUPONT    eiftCi^E    WASHINGTON.     B.  C     2003e    «     ilOlJ  6S9.37£fy 


Septefflber  12*  1979 


TKg  Honsrable  Wnii^m  D.  Ford*  Chairman 
House  Subeon^Til  tteg  on  P8it?*QCQnddry  EducatlDn 
United  Statei  HQUse  of  Reprosentatives 
Waihington,  D.C,  20511 

Dear  Mr.  Fofd* 

We  pay  tribute  to  you  and  your  ataff  on  csmpleting  extenslvfe,  opin  hGirlngs  ^ 
and  on  priienting  a  very  comprGhensive  bllT  fnr  mark-up  th^s  wttN. 

We  iik,  with  your  permission,  for  additiona-  oliqibility  crlttria  on  Title  IH 
In  order  to  consider  both  students  at  will  f-S  the  it'engfii  of  the  instltutionr^" 
they  attend  In  building  n  strong,  balanced  f^yal  syitem  of  hlQii^r  education. 
The  additional  criteria  to  be  Included  with  the  two  presently  contained  In 
Sea,  301  1n  the  bill  would  beh  ^ 

1.    Academic  txpendltyrei  per  FTE  as.  reported  IrjjHEGIS 

j,   Acadawc  lupport  expenditures  per  FT!  as  reported  in  HEGIS*  and 

3.    Participation  In  all  eampus-based  federal  student  aid  proarams, 

as  well  as  flE06=s.s  for  ditennlning  "low  income"  students  in 

Sec.  301(b)(2).  .  . 

This  proposid  eNpansion  of  iligibllity  criteria  coincidei  with,  our  Strenuous 
efforts  last  fall  to  risist  successfully  proposed  regulations  for  the  Title" til 
prograni  which  we  felt  defined  too  narrmvly  the  opportunity  to  .strengthen  insti- 
tutions fn  all  sectors,  .  . 

We  are  asking  other  asiociations  related  to  that  effort  last  fall  eitiier  to  iup= 
port  these  addftional  criteria  or  not  to  take  excipt*,ori  to-  them  in  the  Intarest 
Of  oppoftunitie?  for  broad  participation  by  all  colleyes,' 

Thank  you  for  your  consldefa^ion  of  this  request* 

Sincerelyi 


Gary  fi,  Quehl 
President 


OHQ:bg 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Monroe? 

Dr.  Monroe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Butiet  left.  As  a  Yankee,  1  would  like  to 
remind  him  that  Dartmouth  College  probably  was  the  first  institu- 
tion that  handled  Indians,  back  in  the  1700'i. 

May  I  sp«ak  just  a  tiny  bit  about,  what  the  program  has  done  in 
New  Hampshire,  I  think  It  has  had  as  much  impact,  if  not  more, 
than  the  "Land  Grant  Act.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  imall  amounts 
^we-have-gotten— $18|0004n-^l  year,  u 

cent  year—are  used  primarily  and  totally  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams. That  means  that  everybody  participates.  Nobody  takes  the 
money  and  runs. 

Our  assisting  institution— that  is  what  it  used  to  be  called  in  the 
original  legislation;  1  happened  to  be  down  here  then,  on  Senator 
Styles  Bridges'  staff,  to  take  1  year,  and  then  to  understand  govern- 
ment return  home  and  cut  wood— looked  at  that  and  decided  it 
should  be  an  assisting  institution,  not  an  agency.  I  do  not  know 
when  th^^  crept  In.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  assisting  agencies  are 
like  the  little  women's  aid  society  that  meets  in  a  rodm  to  raise 
money  to  meet  in  a  room  to  raise  money.  / 

Nevertheless,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  assisting  for  15  years,  never  gets  a  cent,  In  fact^  it 
contributes  more  to  the  consortium  to  mat;ch  title  III  money  than 
the  rest  of  the  institutipns.  It  seems  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
going. 

Basically,  in  our  State,  W|e  say  .that  .you  are  going  to  have  to  do 
two  or  three  things.  You  have  got  limited  cuUeges,  you  have  got 
limited  resources.  You  had  better  start  pooling  them  'and  you  had 
better  start  telling  the  rest  of  the  States,  including  Rhode  Island, 
.that  New^  Hampshire  is  the  best  place  to  come  to  school,  becf&use  if 
you  cbme  to  a  consortium,  you  can  go  to  12,  IS  different  college  for 
the  same  price  you  can  go  to  one,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good  bargain 
any  place  you  look  at  it  .     -  ^  I 

We  also  think  that  it  is  not  the  real  problem  of  who  has  a 
telescope  on  their  campui,  but  how  many  kids  can  look  through 
the  darned  thing.  Therefore,  we  buy  the  telescope  or  we  buy  the 
computer  as  a  cooperative  and  pass  it  around. 

Don  and  I  talked  a  little  bit  last  night  in  the  hotel  room,  in 
between  telephone  calls  home-^it  is  my  35th  anniversary,  and  I  am 
not  very  happy  being  here,  and  neither  is  the  woman^we  talked  a 
little  bit  about  what  should  be  done,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
came  to  my  attention  was  let's  eliminate  the  assisting  institutions. 
Let  the  colleges  go  where  they  will  fbr  assistance. 

As  a  historian,  I  have  looked  at  this  over  a  period  of  time  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  least  Yankees  can  find  the  best  bargain. 
-~i4hink-if^Dr-Butler-will-recan=that-early-testi 
a  developing  cpllege  should  present  a  plan— I  wish  I  could  remem« 
ben*  it  clearly— and  that  plan  should  set  forth  tiiose  areas,  at  least, 
discretionary  areas*  where  they  felt  there" were  weaknesses.  Now,  If 
that  was  true  then,  when  there  were  plenty  of  studentSi  and  it  was 
the  euphoric  period  of  plenty  of  money,  it  is  evf  n  better  now  when 
there  are  very  few  students,  we  in  New  Hampshire  arejooking-at  a 
decline  between  15'  and  30^^erc©nt^rIt  is  goinl^^  start  In  the 
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irammar  schools,  and  it  ii  going  to  work  up  through  the  collegei, 
If  it  was  truii  th^n,  it  should  be  true  now.  We  should  be  able,  to  set 
,  forth  a  plan,  whether  it  is  5  years,  0  years;  or  7  years,  anK  say  at 
the  end  of  this  period  we  are  going  to  get  off  the  title  III  Iron  lung 
*and  we  are  going  to  be  on  our  own. 

It  seerns  to  me  also  th-it  over  a  period  of  time,  there  should  be  a  ^ 
ratio  whereby  the  amount  that  the  college  provides  grows  as  the 
amount  th'e  Government  gives  decreaies.  Again,  let  me  remind  you 
that  I  am  from  New  Hampshirei  and  in  our  penurious  legislature, 
4f rt hgrrTB^  q  uestlD 1 1  u  r  ti  roTTgypw^herf  lirijTObtrwl" al wayrwt^g^D. 

It  seems  to  me  also^  that  the  quality  of  education  emanating  from 
title  in  C4m  be  documented,  and  Don  and  I  think  we  have  done  so 
in  some  of  the  studies  we  have  done,  -  ^ 

Finally,  I  think  that  some  colleges  are  going  to  have  to  die 
naturally  and,  I  hope,  with  dignity,  We  closed  two  schools  in  the  " 
;last  year,  a  Catholic  school  that  had  a  magnincant;'  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  concept.  Basically,  it  tried  to  give  a  liberal  arts  educa-  . 
tion  to  young  ladies  who  came  there;  the  classical  design^  it  could 
not  attract  students. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  spectrum^  we  closed  a  widely  •  innovative, 
one  of  the  alienated  generation  schools^  Franconia  College.  Neither 
one  of  them  could  attract.  Both  of  them  carne  to  the  consortluni 
and  said;  *'Will  you  look  at  us,  where  we  are  going,  what  the  future 
is?"  We  didsnot  act  as  Penelopes,  probably  more  as  Cassandras.  But 
ne%'ertheless,  after  looking  them  ovefj  we  made  the  decision,  that 
neither  could  possibly  continue,  .Using  Consortia  staff,  a  smair  por- 
tion being  (Titl^  III  supported),  we  assisted  them  in  placing  their 
students,  taking  care  of  their  debtSr  and  going  down  the  road  ^ 
without  owing  too  many  people.  It  seams  to  me  that  is  the  way  all 
of  us  want  to  go  out, "and  title  III  helps  us. 

Thank  you.  -"^ 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  mtuch  indeed,  I  was  very  stimulai-  - 
ed  by  your  testimony. 

What  .this  whole  discussion  is  about,  jeally,  are  the  two  differine'' 
definitions  of  a  developing  institution.  The  very  wordj  "deveioping- 
may  be  incorrect  in  itself.  Maybe  as  we  said  earjler,  it  ought  to  be 
'"disadvantaged'^  or  some  other  word. 

But  in  any  case,  as  you  know,  the  House  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion proposal  bases  it  on  student  body  factors,  and  the  present  law 
bases  it  on  the  basis  of  the  institution  itself  and  Its  effortH  to 
increase  the  quality  of  its  offering. 

I  am  just  wondering,  under  the  new  version  that  the  House  has, 
whichf  is  the  administration  proposal,  would  any  of  your  Jour  insti- 
tutions  that  you  represent  specincally— not^as  a  consortium,  but 
that  you  represent  specifically— would  they  be  eligible  for  help?  L 
do  not  think  they  would,  but  I  do  not  know.  . 

"Drr  MoNROErAs  it  stands  Tiow  withoiit  tha^g^  clause, 
of  the  12  institutions,  within  the  consortium  itself,  =  9^  would  no 
longer  be  eligible,  *  .  . 

-  Senatof^ELL.  And  I  would  like  an  answer  from  each  one  of  you, 
if  I  could.^  . 
Dr.  Breidenbach? 

Reverend  Breidenbach.  Yes,  as  it  stands  now  without  the  grand- 
father clause,  we  too  would  not  be  elifible  very  specifically  on  the;^ 


numbers  that  we  have.  We  know  that  we  are  close,  but  we  would 
not  be  eligible.  - 
Senator  PELL/Dr.  Cannon? 

,  Dr.  Cannon.  In  our  group  of  six  colleges  in  North  Dakotai  one 
would  not  be  eligible,  and  one  is  right  on  the  marginv  Originaliyj 
when  they  had  it  as  a  iingle  index,  two  would  not  have  been 
elifible.  ' 

Senator  Pill.  But  four  still  would  be  eligible  of  your  six? 

Dr.  Cannon..  Yes.  ^  

^"SenatW^PaKrThaniryou:    _  :  "~ 

And  Sister  Coultas? 

Sister  GouLTAS.  We  would  be  right  on  the  borderline,  very  close 
to  eligibility,  but  probaoly  outside  the  parameters, 
-  Senator  Pell,  I  was  also  very  struck  by  Dr.  Monroe's  statement, 
because  we  know  that  with  the  curve  of  the  populatloh  that  there 
will  be  a  decline  in  the  institutions,  and  the  question  is  where  the 
bite  is  goiwg  to  come  and  how  Is  it  done  without  misery,  but  with 
dignity. 

And  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  real  problem.  You  also  have  the 
philpiophic  quesMon  of  how  people  look  on  a  college  ieducation.  Is  it 
primarily  a  key  to  a  better  job  and  an  increased  income,  or  is  it 
primal  ily  a  key  to  an  enhancement  of  life  and  the  powers  of 
enjoyment.  If  it, was  that  apprnach,  then  I  wish  everybody  could  ,|0 
to  college.  If  it  is  the  latter  approach,  then  I  think  you  find  many 
disappointed  people,  particularly  if  they  have  inadequate  collage 
degrees,:  facing  the  competition  of  the  ^niarketplace.  The  extrome 
example  ris  Germariy  in  the  thirties.  We  have  to  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  have  too  many  frustrated  college  graduates.  How  we  work 
this  balance  out  is  a  very  tough  job,  indeed. 

Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  time  limit  as  to  how  long  a 
college  or  an  institution  should  remain  in  the  so-called  developing 
status?  Do  any  of  you  have  a  view  in  this  regard? 

Sister  .GouLTAS.  Yes.  I  have  that  introduced  into  my  testimony.  1 
believe  that  institutions  should,  provided  they  are  evaluated 
yearly,  that  they  should  be  funded  for  2  years  at  minimum. 

But  I  also  think  that  somewhere  between  T  and  10  years,  they 
should  move  out  of  that  classification,  and  that  perhaps  they  could 
even  do  it  sooner,  and  that  the  moneys  allotted  Jo  those  colleges 
should  be  probably  reduced  as  they  begin  to  move  toward  the 
movement  outward,  so  that  the.  Congress  insures  thai  the  institu- 
tions themselves  are  taking  over  those  servicifes  thit  are.  being 
provided.  .  \  _  ' 

Senator  .Pell*  You  would  hava  a  lO-year  top  limit,  then?. 

Sister  CouwAi*  Yes.  -N^  5 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  basically,'  pur  thinking  iy  not  too  dissimi- 
lar, However,  how  do  you  handle  the  problem,  in  your  view,  of  the 
"Sin^l  1  bla^k  c^oi legeCwno  feally  have  a'^t  i  .ge"! n 

their  previous  history,  whbye  faculty  and  student  body  are  being 
ikimniid  up  by  youi^  and  other  institutions  because  of  afflrmative 
action,  and  yet,  they  play  a  very  real  role  in  trying  to  mainstream 
tt  e.  youngsters  who  go  there.  Do  any  of  you  have  an  idea  of  how 
those,  problems  couid  be  handled? 

■  Reverehd  Breidenbach,  I  would  like  to  tie  that  in  to  what  I  was 
speaking  about.  The  main  problem  at  Ladycliff  CoUege,:  for  exam* 
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pie»  ii  the  dormitory  that  we  bui!t  in  1965;  we  are  paying  off  on 
that  dormitory.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  attract  minority 
groupi  from  the  New  York  City  area  to  come  to  our  reiident- 
college,  v/e  feel  that  thi^  i^  an  ppportunlLy  to  take  a  person  out  of 
a  deprived  area  and  put  that  person  into  an  environment  that  ii 
Eomewhat  different^  and  hopefullyj  an  improved  envirnnmant  over 
the  area  where  they  may  be  living. 

*  We  do  not  in  any  way  want  to  take  away  what  is  being  done  for 
the  minority  groups.  We  feel  that  we  are  contributing  to  the  serv- 

^ces-that=we-are-offering=them,-and-=in-a--very.-  s^^enial  way,  -we_iare_ 
at'tracting  them  into  the  mainstream  of  education^  so  that  they  are 
not  forced  to  stay  in  an  environment  that  perhaps  if.  becoming 
separate  for  them. 

If  r  may  make  a  personal  reference,  there  is  a  high  school  in 
New  York  City,  Cathedral  High  Schooli^whlch  is  90  percent  His- 
panic and  black,  and  I  offered  that  school  10  scholarships  for 
$40,000  to  invite  those  students  to  Ladycliff  College.  The,  principal 
of  the  high  school  thought  it  was  a  marvelous  idea,  thanked  me 
very  much,  but  he  said  where  would  they  get  the  rest  of  the  money 
to  pay  their  room  and  board  at  Ladycliff.  That  is  the  problem  that 
we  are  havini>  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  some  relief  from 
the  debt  that  ;we  have  for  our  dormitories,  and  then  with  that 

'  money,  we  could  improve  the  college  and  so  forthi  and  we  would 
not  have  to  raise  the  tuition  to  cover  those  costs  that  are  built  into 
our  operational  expenses. 

Senator  Pell.  Incidentally,  thank  you  for-your  letter  concerning 
the  knlf-cost  issue.  I  somewhat  belatedly  just  signeH  a  reply  to  you 
yesterday.  *  '  .  . 

-   Reverend  Breidenbach.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator  Pell.  Sister  Coultas? 

Sister  Coultas.  I  just  think  that  that  speaks  to  the  whole  matter 
of  diversity  in  higher  education  in  this  Nation,  and  I  really  believe 
that  the  black  colleges  have  a  very  essential  role  to  play. 

But  I  think  that  as  we  look  at  dropping  enrollment  and  as  we 
look  at  the  capability  of  young  black  people  to  move  with  great 
agility  into  some  of  the  best  institutiona  in  this  country  as^a  result 
of  new  access*  I  think  that  the  entire  educational  system  is  prob- 
ably going  to  shrink.  And  therefore,  I  guess  across,  the  boardj  I 
would  say  that  legislation  should  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  you 
will  not  be  feeding  money  into  an  institutitfft  that  .is  not  going  "to 
make  it.  / 

That  is  why  I  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  evaluation.  Now,  I 
think  some  of  our  institutions  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are 
going  to  go  under,  and  I  think  some  black  colleges  will  probably  go 
^  under  in  that  process.  / 

Burl  think  also  that  what  will  happen  is  that  the  "cream  will 
hopefully  rise  to  the  tops**  and  that  institutions  that  are 'really,  open^ 
to  applying  on  a  basis  that  they  will  be  open  to  evaluation,  site 
visitSi  accountability  J  audit  accountability,  all  of  that,  that  chat, 
than  protects  the  taxpayer  money  that  is  going  into  the  funding  of 
this  particular  legislation.  But  I  do  believe  that  those  colleges ^play^ 
a  very  essential  role  because  I  do  not  believe  that  all  black  stu- 
dents^ are  ready  to^take  Dn  the  University  of  Michigan  or  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  I  think  they  may  neednthat  environ- 
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ment,  particularly  in  their  baccalaureate  day^,  just  like  some  of  the 
young  people  coming  to  my  college  need  the  environment  which 
allows  them  to  be  president  of  the  student  senate.  If-they  were  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  they  would  not  have  that  opportuni- 
ty*  to  head  the  hewspaper  staff,  to  develop  as'leadej^  within  a 
small  colleip  community. 

So  I  really  believe  that  the  diversity  has  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  legislation  should  be  built  in  such  a  way.  that  it  iy  main- 
tained, because  I  think  it  is  basicallj'  a  wholesome  system. 

Senator  Pell,  Dr.  Cannon? 

Dr.  Cannon.  I  concur  with  Sister  in  a  great  measure.  In  North 
Dakota,  we  have  four  Indian  reservationSi  and  on  each  of  these 
reservations,  they  do  have  a  community  college  which  is  funded 
through  title  IIL  And  our  particular  network  of  six  4-year  institu- 
tions has  at  times  tried  to  develop  relationships  with  those  reserva- 
tions. As  such,  we  admit  that  they  should  indeed  develop  their  own 
stren^hs  in  their  owa  colleges.  They  are  very  close  to  the  reserva- 
tion,-and  the  student  feels  very  reluctant  to  move  away  from  home 
very  far.  ,  ~^ 

I  think,  though,  in  our  schools,  we  are  skimming  off  some  of 
these  students  in  the  4-year  institutions.  We  have  about  250  Native 
Americans  in  our  six  4-year  colleges,  and  83  of  them  received  the 
B,A.  degree  in  the  last  2  years. 

Senator  Pell;  Just  for  the  record,  unless  any  of  you  know  the 
answer  offhand,  would'  you  submit  the  percentage  of  blacks  and  ^ 
Hispanitfs  in  your  State  and  the  percentage  enrolled  in  your  insti- 
tutions? If  any  of  you  kriow  11,  I  wish  you  would  tell  m^  now. 
:  Sister  CouLTAi.^rknpw  the  percentage  of  blacks  enrolled  In  my 
institution  right  now  is  T  percent.  When  I  took  over  as  president  4 
years  ago,  it  was  a  very  sad  0.04  percent,  and  we  have  worked  very 
hard  0^  that  ratio.  ■ 

Senator  Pell.  And  what  is  the  percentage  in  the  State? 

Sister  CouLTAi.  I  can  find  that  out  for  yoUj  Senator,  and  would 
be  glad  to  provide  it.  . 

Senator  Pell.  All  right.  '  * 

Dr.  Monroe?  * 

Dr.  Monroe.  New  Hampshire,  about  S^p^centj  I  would  say,  1 
ipercent.  However,  if  you  are  going  to  look^  the  other  minority, 
.the  Franco-American,  Jt  is  .pretty  close  ^o  80  percent,  32s  in  the 
Franco-American  minority.  The  minority,  as  you  know,  is  about  44 
percent.  -  .  f 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  not  say  the  Franco-Americans  consider 
themselves  a  minority,  though,  particularly  in  New  Hampshire. 
They  are  a  majority  there. 

\  Dr.  Monroe,  Yes.  We  h^ve  hot  been  able  to  get  Congress  to 
discern  that  yet.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  B^t  you  are  right.  I  have  noticed  that  also  in  my 
own  State,  that  Franco- Americans,  very  often  as  a  rule,  do  riot 
seem  to  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  educational  opportu- 
nities  that  are  .,open  to  them,  as  do  other  groups.  I  think  that  is 
starting  to  break  down,  but  it  ii  certainly  visible  in  my  part  of  the 
countn^,  too.  ''^ 

Dr.  Monroe.  Yes.        •  ■      ^  -     "  . 

Senator  Pell.  Yes,  Father  Breidenbach? 
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Reverend  Breidenbach,  I  wai  just  going  to  say  for  myselfi  I  do 
not  know  the  percentage  in  New  York  State,  but  I  know  that  at 
Ladycliffj  we  are  about  17  to  20  percent  Hispanic  and  black. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much  Indeed, 

Dr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Chairman*  could  I  leave  two  things,  both  of 
them  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy  itself.  One  is  the  computer  that 
cannot  subtract.  I  think  we  queried  you— we  had  a  problem  in  one 
of  our  public  schools.  We  had  a  very  zealous  financial  aid  officer, 
who  had  overcommitted  $15&,000  in  student  aid;  he  did  not  have  it 
The  president  came  in  and^spoke  to' the  cpnsortium  presidentSi 
including  the  nine  private  presidents,  and  asked  for  some  help. 
They  all  agreed  to  reduce  their  flnancial  aid  by  $J69,000,  When 
they  queried  Washington,  something  went  wrong.  That  has  just 
never  happened.  Nobody  has  asked  to  take  from  one  pot  and  put  it 
in  another.  The  answir  was  that  the  computer  could  not  subtract. 
Fortunately,  some  bureaucrat  did  open  up  a  jar  and  found 
$159,000,  which  he  sent  on.  ^  ^  ' 

In  line  with  that,  uridar  title  IIL  we  have  been  informed  in  the 
face, of  declining  enrollments-=--and  my  supposition  is  that  most  of 
the  developing  institutions  are  tuition  driven— that  title  III  money 
cannot  be  used  to  develop  the  recruiting  capabilities  nor  the  finan- 
cial aid  Capabilities  of  the  institutions. 

Now,  that,  sir,  seems  to  me  like  I  am  sendihg  my  son  out  to  chop 
wqodj  but  he, has  a  dull  ax. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  ;  . 

Dr.  Cannon?  .  ^ 

Dr.  Cannon,  We  would  like  to  enclose  a  study  for  the  record. 
Senator  Pell,  But  this  looks  so  fat,  we  can  put  it  in  for  reference, 
but  not  include  it  in  the  record.  "         .  . 

Dr.  Cannon.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  But  any  further  statements  or  anything  you  like, 
of  reasonable  length,  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us.  , 

Senator  Pell.  Our.  next  panel  Is  the  panel  on  TRIO  programs; 
Mr.  Lester  Barclay,  an  Oberlin  CoUega  student;  Oscar  Hernandez, 
talent  search  direclor  at  Sah  Antonio,  Tex.;  Lat^ry  Dais,  Upward 
Bound  talent  search  director,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Peter  Eellenz,  of  the  Worcester  (Consortium,  in  Worcester,  Mass.; 
and  Arnold  Mitchem,  Convenor  of  the  National  Coordinating  Cotin- 
cil  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Mr,  Mitchem? 

Bf ATKMKNT  OF  ARNOLO  MITCHEM,  CONVKNOR,  NATIONAL  CO- 
ORI)INATING  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  \aB= 
SOCIATIONS,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.^  LEBTER  BARCLAY,  OBERLIN 
COLLEGE  STUDENT.  OBERLIN,  OHIO;  OSCAR  HERNANDEZ, 
TALENT  SEARCH  DIRECTOR.  PROJECT  STAY,  SAN  A^TO^IO, 
TEX.;  LARRY  DAIS/ UPWARD  BOUND  TALENT  SEARCH  DIREC- 
TOR, COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  N.Y.;  AND  PETER  FELLENZ; 
WORCESTER  CONSORTIUM,  WOECESTER,  N.Y.,  A  PANEL 

Mr,  Mitchem.  J  will  serve  as  the  mpderatbr,  Kr.  Pall, 
Senator  Pell.  Firie,  Thank  you,    '     .  \ 
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ITCHEM,  Each  of  ui,  with  the  exception  of  Mr,  Barclay*  will 
highlight  the  written  itktementa  which  we  have  submitted  to  your 
itaff,  sir,  \  ,  f 

I  B.m  Arnold  Mitchem,  director  of  the  educational  opportunity 
prograrh  at  Marquette  University  and  convenor  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associationi, 

Mr.  Ohairman,  I  think  it  iV  important  to  point  out  that  this 
mornings  hearing  is  the  first  opportunity  that  eithier  the  practi- 
tioners ^r  the  atudents  involved  in  the  TRIO  programs  have  ever 
had  to  present  our  views  and  recommendations  regarding  TRIO 
programi  to  a  Senate  authorieing  subcommittee.,  ' 

I  want]  you  to  know  that  we  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunityi 
the  privilege,  and  your  iriterest.in  what  we  have  to  say  this  morn- 
ing.       \  '  / 

TRIO*  sir,  is  a  misleading  term.  It  refers  to  five  programs  rather 
than  tl^ref .  Of  the  five,  the  oldest  program  authorized  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is  Talent  Searchj  which  was  fi'rst  authorized 
in  1965,  as  a  means  to  identify  disadvantaged  youths  Xo  encourage 
them  to  enter  college,  and  to  assist  them  in  applying  for  Federal 
student  assistance.  Working  mainly  out  of  community-based  agen;/ 
oies,  and  providing  informations  referral  services,  and  counieling, 
Talent  Search  established  the  principle  that  oftentimes  the  lack  of 
motivation  to  pursue  coUige  and  the  lack  of  information  about 
available  student  assistance  are  as  great  a  barrier  to  postsecondary 
access  for  disadvantageLd  students  as  is  the  lack  of  financial  rie- 
sources.  ^  .  ,         *  , 

In  1968,  the  Congress  created  Special  Services  for  Disadvantage^ 
Student§i  a  program  which  aimed  at  improving  retention  and  the 
quality  of  education  for  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  Ameri- 
ca's colleges  and  universities.  It  is  a  mainstream  program. 

This  program  is  campus-based  and  provides  remedial  tutorial 
counseling  and  academic  advisement  services.  Also  in  1968,  the 
Congress  transferred  the  authorij^for  Upward  Bound  from  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  t©  the  I^her  Education  Act. 

Upward  ^ound  is  a'  campus-based  program  that  is  designed  to 
generate  motivation  and  develop  academic  competencies  for  disad- 
vantaged high  school  youth.  The  principal  purpose  of  thit  program, 
akin  to  a  prep  school,  is  to  prepare. disadvantaged  youth  for  success 
in  college.  - 

Thus,  by  1969,  there  existed  three  programs,  authorized,  we  feel 
appropriately,  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  to  assist 
disadvantaged  students  in  overcoming  the  noneconomic  barriers  to 
access  and  completion  of  higher  education.  ^ 

In' 1972,  the  Senate  initiated  a  fourth  program,  Educatioml  Op- 
portunity Centers,  with  functiqns  similar  to  Talent  Search.  And  in 
1976.;  Senato^  Kennedy  successfully  proposed  the  creation  of  a  staff, 
deyeiopmerit  ^program  for  persons  workings  ^vithin  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams, .    .         ..  . 

The  legislative  history  of  these  five  programs  spans  14  yeari.  The 
recommendations  which  my  colleagues  and  I  will  bring  to  you  this 
morning  reflect  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing Council  of  the  Educational  Oppprtunity  Associations  to  ration- 
al ize*  refine,  and  improve  upon  the  current  legislation, 
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Moreover,  our  recommendBtions  were  carefully  developed  by  per- 
sons who  have  a  detailed  undsrstanding  of  the  programs  in  a 
process  that  took  9  months  ^and  required  meetings  in  four  cities—. 
Denver,  Cleveland,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Arlington,  Va.  Our  views 
represent  a  national  consensus  and  the  wisdom  of  over  a  decade  of 
eKperience  with  these  programs  in  both  selective  and  nonselective  , 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  agencies  that  serve  both  rural' 
and'Urban  populations  across  the  country. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  several  key 
recommendations, 

 First,  the^  introductidn  of  a  new  concept  in  deterniining  eligibility 

for  TRTD  services— first  generation  college  stu 
in  our  proposed  legislation  as  a  person  neither  of  whose  parents 
has  completed  a  baccalaureate  degree.  We  feel  this  is  simpler,  more 
exact,  and  Jess  demeaning  to  the  client  population  than  language 
in  the  current  law.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  providing  a  more 
uniform  eligibility  standard  for  all  the.TRIO  pvograms,     •  ; 

Let  me  add  that  we  feel  this  is  a  positive  construct.  It  is  a 
concept  which  has  been  embraced  by  American  Indians,  blacks, 
Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and , whites,  because  the  inter- 
ests  of  all  of  these  groups  is  reinforced  by  this  concept,  \ 

Second,  we  have  attempted  to  clarify  the  roles  or  focus  of  talent 
.^search  projects  and  educational  opportunity  centeri.  We  are  urging  ' 
that  talent  sedrch  continue  its  historic  mission  of  serv^ing  youth; 
and  that  educational  opportunity  centers  focus  on  the  Nation^s 
growing  conci^ri  for  adults. 

^  Third,  we  are  proposing  an  authorization  level  of  $400  mWlion.  In  - 
fiscal  1979,  the  demand  for  TRIO  services" exceeded  the  current 
authorization  level. 

Fourth,  we  are  proposing  that  each  student  who  is  enroUed^in  a 
Special,  Services  project  receive  sufficient  financial  assistance  to?* 
meet  that  student's  full  financial  need.  ^ 

And  last,  as  we  look  at  the  House  and  administration's  bills,  we 
strongly  prefer  the  Hous")?  bill  to  the  administration's  bill.  The%. 
House  bill,  in  our  opinion,  reflects  a  more  detailed  understanding 
of  the  TRIO  programs  than  does  the  administration's.  .  *  " 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Pell.  .    ^    *  . 

Mr.  Dais,  then  Mr.  Hernandez,  Mr.  Fellenz,  and  last,  we  Will 
have  a  perspnal  statement  from  Mr.  Barclay,  who  has  been  both  a 
Special  Services  and  Upward  Bound  student 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dais.  .   ^  - 

Mr.  Dais.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Larry  Dais.  I  am  the 
director  of  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  program  for 
Columbia  University  and  the  city  of  New  York.  I  am  also  ah  officer 
of  the  university  with,  a  Presidential  appointment;  chairman  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  _  New  York  Urban  League,_  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  for  Equality 
and  Excellence  in  Education,  a  professional  associatidn  represent- 
ing persons  working  in  educational  opportunity  programs  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
,  Prior  to  embarking  on  a  more  objective  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
TNation's  Upward  Bound  population,  I  want  to  share  with  you,  if  I 
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niay,  a  rftatemfnt  by  Dr,  iWilliam  McGillj  president  of  Columbia 
l^niverHity.  on  September  14,  1979,  with  regards  to  Upward  Bound 
and  Tait*nt  Search  programi: 

i'tilunihui  N  Hniject  Double  Discovefy,  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  S©_areh=^JP^^ 
tTHniH  iMifn  ill  a  pt^riod  of  eociiil  turmoil,  have  strugfled  and  succeeded.  This 
iniituii'  and  t^flVctive  program  of  help  for  the  education  disadvantaged  hem  estab- 
iiJ^fHul  an  iniprt'HHivfc  record.  I  am  proud  thpt'Columbia  has  been  able  to  iupport  and 
Mni/nura^t'  Huch  worthwhile  service  to  the  community. 

End  uf  his  statement.    '  # 

A.H  you  know,  Upward  Bound  as  currently  authorized  is  a  pro- 
^rani  fur  disadvantaged  high  school  youth  which  is  designed  . to 
4iHHiHt  them  in  developing  the  skills  and  motivation  neceiiary  for 
hulti^hs  in  college.  Upward  Bound  students  attetid  a  summer  pro- 
^raiii,  iiiubt  often  a  residential  program  on  a  college  campui.  There, 
they  receive  academic  classes  in  the  basic  |kills  of  reading,  writing,^ 
and  mathematics.  They  also  receive  persorial  and  academic  coun= 
Helmg  and  take  part  in  a  variety  of  cultural,  career  and  mdtiva- 
ti(inal  activities. 

Additionally,  these  students  receive  counsel ing^  tutoring^  college | 
placi-rnejit  assistance,  and  additional  instruction  in  basic  skillsj 
(iuntiii  the  academic  year. 

Muiv  ubjfrjctively  now,  the  target, area  for  the  Upward  Bound 
livu^viim  at  Columbia  is  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  with  particular 
Lw  Iluiluni.  Ninuly-nine  percent  of  Harlein's~high  school 
Htudent^  are  minorities;  64  percent  of  them  are  achieving  at  aca^ 
flMfiiic  levels  a  yehr  or  more  below  grade  level,  according  to  New 
A'tirk  t'ltv  norms.  / 

When  compared  against  national  normSj  their ^  achievement 
■^rarv-H  wili  be  even  lower     "  ^  ^ 

.According  to  reports  from  the  Drug  Abuse  Agency  in  New  York 
City,  there  are  nearly  2,000  identifiable  pushers  selling  drugs  on 
H  'f  lern  ritreets.  1  might  add  that  this  market  Is  not  a  hidden  onej 
but  one  that  is  as  open  as  the  sale  of  oranges  and  apples  on  the 
St  rtH'tM  Drugs  and  guns  are  the  way  of  life  In  Harlem.  The  econom- 
ic status  of  Harlem  citizens,  and  more  generally,  residents  of  every 
fxjor  neigh  bur  hood  in  the  country  is,  by  no  choice  of  tHeir  own, 
closely  tied  not  only  to  the  itate  of  the  economy,  but  also  to  the 
state*  of  government  budgets,  locally  and  nationally. 

Hnr  lem  residents  depend  upon  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
thfir  (^iildren.  They  depend  upon  public  heklth  clinics  for  the 
htuilth  care  of  their  families,  and  they  depend  upon  public  labor 
fiuMti  V  for  their  jobs.  They? depend  upon  social  service  programs  to 
fjay  for'  their  basic  expenses,  food  and  shelter. 

In  contrast  to  this  pervasive  atmosphere  of  dependency,  Upward' 
Hound  of  fern  the  challenge  of  independence  and  the  support  to 
achie^ve  upwfird  mobility. 

Our  Pfjward  Bound  students  are  products^ of  the  Harlem  cprnmu- 
uity  During  the  summer,  the  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
at  tend  activities  that  enhance  and  promote  their  personal  affective'- 
nt'ss  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  ai^plication  of  their  learn- 
ing cxpenences  to  life  experiences,  / 

OseralL  the  program  is  designed  to  develop  skills,  to  motivate 
■students  tijward  utilizing  their  potentiak 
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/  The  primary  goal  is  to  aid  itudents  in  their  high  school  itudias 
and  t© ^prepare  them"  for  success  in' college,  Jio't  just  placement 

The  program  continues,  in  tfie  fa]!  with  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning  academic  classes/ Tutoring  ii  provided  for  high  ichbol 
subjecti  and.  college  and  persbrial  counseling  are*  available.  Theie 
'^studfnts  also  have  the  oppori'unity  to  audit  regular  courses  within 
the  undfi^graduate  divisions  pf  the  university.  Our  Upv^ard  Bound/ 
program;  has  served  a  total  o^  1,358  students:  Sixty-one  percent  of 
^ these  stude|its  have  graduated  from  high  sehooL  Eighty-rive  per- 
cent of  , these  students  have  gone  - on  to  college.  Our  placement 
record  for  1975  was ^78  percent;  1976,  74  percent;  1977,  83  percent 
1978,  98  percent,  and  1979,  96  perdent;  :  *^  V  ^ 

The  recortimehded  increase  for  these  programs  is  particularly 
well  advised  in  light  of  the  programs  to  demonstrate  effectiveness 
in  raising  the  aspirations  of  low^income  students  and  for  facilitate 
mg  their  enrollment  and  success  in  cojlege.  According  to  a  study 
commissioned  by  the.IJ.S.  Office^  of  Education  and  completed  by 
Research  Triangle  Institute',  71  percent  of  Upward  Bound  gradu- 
ates enter  college,  as  compared  with  47  percent  of  their  low-income 
peers.  ^      *    "      ,  .  ^ 

Our  concerns  as  directors  for  the  1980's  is  to  promote  effective 
and  quality  education  for  the  population  of  youth  v^e  serve. 

In  closing,  I  would  4ike  to  add  a  statement  by  Arnold  Collery/ 
dean  of  Columbia  College: 

There  is  no  private  college  in  America  that  hai^i  botter  historical  record  than  ' 
Columbiii  i  of  openinfe^  ita  dOori  to  talented  young  people,  regardleai  of  such  extrane-'  1 
OUB  cons Idept ions  as  raqp  and  ability  to  pay.  In  admitting  studenti  to  Columbia,  the 
m0Ht..  important  criteria  hp  alwa^i  been^jntellectual  promise.  There  are  many 
y^J^n^  WoplQ  in  our  society  Nvho  can  fsront  from  the  typtf  of  demandlni  education 
ofrured  by  initilutions  such  as  Columbia  College,  but  who;  nonetheleasrmay  nevar^ 
ohtam  it.  either  because  they  are"  unaware  of  their  talents  or  not  ready  to  receive  It 

Project  Double  Discovery,  th^  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs  is 
dedicated  to  nnding  iome  of  them  and  preparing  them  for  college  In  performing 
this  high  niiision,  PDD»  serves  the  best  irfeali  of  Columbia^        '  ^  ^ 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  I  am  proud  that  Project  Double  Digeovery  Is  a  part 
ol  the  college  and  of  stateii^nt  of  Dean  Col  lory.  * 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  ,  . 

[The  prepared  statment  of  Mr/  Dais  follows:] 
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Statement  or  tAnRY  Dais,  Director,  Project  Double  DiicovERV,  Columbia 

;     *      '  .  UHlVERilTY 

Mr.  Chairmon  and  Meniberi  of  the  Subcowmi  E  tee^^.  , 

My  name  if  Larry  Dais.     I  am  the'Oireetor  of  the  ypwJrd  Bound  and  Talent  . 
Search  Pr^gfami  of  felunifeid  Uni  ver^i  ly  i  n .  the  City  of  Ne»4  York.     I  am 
also    an  officer  of  the  Un  i  vers  i  ty  wi  th  a  Pres  I  dent  ia  I  4PPO' "t^^^^t »  Chairman 
of  the  Edueatlon  Corwilltye  uf  the  Ne\^  York  Urban  Lgague ,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  ^Ireetors  of  the  A^sBelatlon  f^r  Equality  and  Excel Ipnee  in 
EdueatiOHj  Ine" -  --a  professional  assuc-lation  fepfesontlng  persons  working  ^ 
In  edueatlonal  opportunity  programs  in  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Puerto  Rieo 
and  the  yirgsn  Iflands.  #f 

Prior  to  embarking, on  a  mere  object ive  overview  of  the  needs  of  the  nation's 

Upvfard  Bound  populatjon,  I  want  to  share  with  you,  if  I  may,  i  statement 

made  by  Dr.  William  MeGlfl,  President  of  Columbia  University  on  September 

1f7f  with  regards  to  Upjs'ard  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programii 

:  '  r     -  Columbia's  PToject  Double  Discovery  (The  Upward  Bound  - 

and  Talent  Search  Programs) ,  born  in  a  period  of  ioelal  t 
>      iucrral I ,  hai  struggled  and  lucceeaed  ^agni f Icently.  Its 

mature  and  effective  program  of  help  for  the  educationally'       ;  ^ 
disadvantaged  hat' establ ished  an  impressive  record.     I  am 
prouH  that  (Columbia  has  been  able  to  support  and  enGOurage 
'~^suehwQrthwhi  le  service  to  tha  coitmunl  ty. 

As  you  knoWi  Upward  Sound  as  eur rent  1^  author i led ,  is^a  program  for  disad- 
vantaged "high  school  youths  dctigned  to  aiilst  them  In  developing  the 
ski  I  Is  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  college.    Upward  Bound 
students  attend  a  summer  sesiionp  most  often  a  residential  session,  on  a 
college  campus.    There  they  receive  supplementary  instruction,  particularly 

In  the  basic  skills  sf  rDading,  writing  and  mathematics.    Theyalso  receive 

^= 

personal  an<  academic  counseling  and  lake  i^rt  in  a  variety  of  cultural, 
i   careef,  and  other  motivational  actjvjties.    Additionally  these  students. 
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;  ifeeelyt  counseUngi  tutoring^  eerjege  ^Uctment  aSiiitanei,  and  additional 
,  ..Instruction  In  bail  c  ski  lli^durlfig  the  aeademlc  year*,      ^  - 

Wore  objective iy  nowi    the  tafgtt  area  for  the  Upward  Boufid  Program  of 
Columbia  li  the  berwgh  of  Manhattan,  with  partfeular  attention  to  Harlem. 
There  are  approximately  370,000  reiidents  In  Harlem,  nlnetynlne  percent 
of  Harlem's  high  ichcxsl  itudents  are  minorltlei,  and  S^l  of  them  are 
achieving  at  acadamie  levels  a  year  or  moFe  belc^  grade  level  aeeordlng 
to  Hew  York  City  norms.    When  corapared  agilnit  nattonaJ  norms »  their  « 
achjevensnt  scqrel  would  be  even  lower. 


According  to  reports  from  the  Drug  abuse  agency  In  New  York  CltYi  there 
ar^  nearly  two  thousand  Identified  pushers  selling  drugi  on    Harlem's  streetl.  ' 
1  might  add  that  this  market  Is  not  a  hldden^^ne,  _^t  as  open  as  the  sale  of 
oranges  and  apples  on  the  streets.     Drugs  and  gunsWre  a  way  of  II fj  in 

.       -  ^JP'   i  n  f  a  c  t ,  In  t  he  New  VoFk  Post's  July  S  t  h,  1 S  79_ed  !j  I  on  the  Pa  stor         '  5 

r  .    ..^   .  ...  ._  ^ 

of  the  Upper  Park  Avenue  Baptist^  Chureh,  Rev.  Dempsey,  stated^  "more  than  .^i 
'lOl  of  the  youngiters  have  gynsi  kids  ten  years  old  are  carrying  guns  1 

The  economic  status  of  Harlem  resldehti*  and  more  generally  of  residents 

of  every  poor  neighborhood  in  the  country  Isi  by  no  choice  of  theft. ownj  j 

closely  tied  not  only  to  the  state  of  the  eepnomyp  but  also  to  the  state  r| 

of  government  budgets ,  local  and  nationai*    Harlem's  residents  depend  ^ 

on  public  schooU  for  the  edueatloh  of  their  children  thiy  depend  on       /  "li 

public  fjealth  clinics  for  the  health  care  of  their  families  I  they  depend 

on  public  labor  money  for  their  jobsj  and  they  depend  on  s'ocral  service  'M 

programs  to  pay  for  their  basic  essentials,  fc»d  and  shelter.  .  S 


In  contrast  to  the  RCf vasr«e  atmosphtre  of  dependency,  Upwird  Bound  ,    .  'M 

bfferi  the  chanange  of  independence  and' the  iupp&rt  to  aehleve  '    '  "  'JH? 

upward  mobi  1 1  ty .       .  ' 

'  -     '  "    •  '  \      ,  '.I 

in  197BV  The  City's  fioard  of  Education  reported  In  1 1&  unnuat  student  '^-"j 
ethnic  eenilii  that  ml  nor  I  ty   students,  const  It  ute^7K3t  of  the  to¥al  ^  ^y? 

enrollment  frfOni  the  school  system  and  aecsunt  for  83%  of  the' suspensions.  ^  '  ■ 

t  ■ 

Hack  students,  who  comprise  38, 5^  of  the  syftem-wide  enrol  Iment ,  comprise  ,  | 

%%.Vl  of  all  students  suspended.    While  non-minority  itudents  who  make  up 

of  the  student  popul atloni.  aceount  .for  only  \TM  of  the  ^-suspensions. 
(Hlipinic  students  comprise  29-1%  of  the  total  enrollment) 

Not  only  Is  It  dKfKuIt  to  keep  students  [n  schools,  but  once  they' are 

there,  their  levrl  of  achloveiMnt  is  extremely  low.    Louis  0.  irandeis  '  ■ 

High  School  recently  iftated  that  88%  of  Its  students  fal led. the  New 

York  State  Basic  Comprehens I va  Test.    Over  7it  of  the  students  are 

reading  two  years^ or  mere  below  grade  level ,  and  only  50%  of  these  students  ==.:^-_u 

are 'expected  ^o  function  on  grade  level  by  the-  time  they  reach  their  12th  " 
year. ^  Test  results  released  by  the  Board  of  Education  .In  197B  showed  that  ^1 
nearly  six  out  of  ten  Itudents  la  the  New  ¥ork  City's  public  ilementary  .  y 

and -junior  hi gh  school s  continue  to  read  bel^  the  nat Tonal ,  standard  for     ,  ..  'ih 

their  grade,    The  results  showed  that  ^31  of  the  students  in  grades  two  .  _^ 

through  nine  were' reading  at  or  above  their  grade  level,    A  typical  ^vvj 

■  ^      -  ,  '  >0 

district  would  have  50%  of  Its  students,  reading  above,  and  fOl  reading  below  ^         - -^v 
grade  level*    These  scores  take  on  special  significance  In  light  o,f  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  studeVits  seriously  deficient  In  their  reading  ■ 
rncreases  wl  th  every  grad^.    Whereas,  iS.JI  of  lecond-graders  are  nere  than  '  v 

a  year  bdhind  (they  are  for  all  practical  purposes  non-readers),  this        ^  '  .  , 

'■        ■       ■  ■      .  ■  , 

figure  I ncrease  to.  3i . 3%  by  the  ninth  grad^,        *  ^-^  i 


SUHMER  REStDENTlAL  CQHRONENT  CQNCepT   '  '1  '  "  / 

•  Te  create  .in  e  /I  romngnt  th^t  engenders  feeHngs  of  a  e>ose-k,.U 
cemmjn.ty.  a  spirit  of  c^m^rader and  provide!  a  strengJy  supportive  staff 
who  □re  receptive,  ^ympathecis  and  positive  models  for/ the  students,  '  > 

This  type  of  riiirident.al  p  rog  ram  a  1 1  ows  students,  for  a  time,  to  share  thr 
;,ame  acadeinie^nv, -anmeht,  while  B\%q  erecting  an  atmosphere  wherein  tbolp      '  ^ 
living  toge  the /■  w  I  j  gain  numerous  pes  I E  i  ve  benefits  j  ' 

-  To  develop. and  sustain  an  administrative  component  that  oversees  ond 
insures  the  funct  !ona  h  operat  ion,  ^uperylsion  ind  imp!ementit!on  of  ^ 
the  resfdentii)  program,  ^ 

-  To  creite  an  environment  whereby  studehU  ein  view  and  Evaluate  -■  ■  ■  ■ 
themselves  as  individuili  en  a  Zk-^Qt  basis  with  their  own  peer 

group  serving  as  the  device  for  me^^surement . 

-  To  il low  students  to  compete  ^n  various  areas  with  one  another  but  '  • 
^       ^Iways  to  com^  home  and  share  the  same  living  quarters  to  reinforce         -  - 

feelings  of  unity,. 

'    Te  further  expand  acquired  knowledge  and  to  acquire  new  informatioh  ' 

in  f^enoDls  of  thought  totally  dlvgrse  from  that  which  they  are  norm^ 
,    al ly  accustomn^  to,        .     ■ ' 


-  Te^have  the  staff  serve  as  a  positrve  roje  msdVl  Wr  "thV  academic 
.  and  pei  sonai  develepcuent  of  students ,    ,  ^ 

To  keep  lines  of  communication  open  between  administrative  staff Tnd 
Cpunsejing  staff.  " 

-  To  provide  eonstant  securUy'  for  ^dormi  tories  and  the  best  possible 
'    housing  for  all  studenls  and  staff,  ^        '  ^ 

-  To  provide  recreational  an^  social  activities  Co  faci I i tate  personal ^ 
and  ixperlent  lal  growth.  ^.  - 

f    To  provIdD  pronrr  siip^ryislon  of  studenjs.      '  "  . 

'     _/    A  -  -^  '  .  '         '     .  ^  A=^*  - 

-To  allow  students  a  maturation  period  away  from  the  dally  structure 
of  an  environment  with  parental  guidance,  to  fester  Independence  via 
declsp;.i-maklng  with  other  U.S.  students.  X  ' 


.V'lf 


'  •    "  SUMMER  ACADEMIC  CONCEPT 

Jhe  curriculum  for  the  Summer -^Porgram  i i  developed  by^  the  Upward  B^und 
l^iiScaf  F  { n  ^con^ultat  fen  wi  th  curri  culum  developsrs  ,  liejnsed  teachsr^  ,  and 
^Igraduate  students  with  idvUement  by  Upward  Bound  scudents  and  parent/.  The 
^^.gfuniDer  Residential  £  Academic  Program  eonslsts  of  si?t  primary  .components  J 

wr-    ■    ' '  '      '  ' -  '  \ 

Required^liSies  In  Ingliih,  Algebfa,  Geometry,  Trigsnometry ,  and 
v      Blclence  (Bio.  &  Chemi),  taught. by  licensed  teachers  and  graduate 
^ir- "      studants,  will  be  asiigned^  to  the  stiidents  on'  tha/batis  of  student 

:i     need.    Sygh  alasSfeS  are  attended  Honday  through  Friday  mornlngt. 
t't  T   /     Teiti  are  given  to  n^asure  itudent  progreii.     Class  sF^e  ranges 
from  10  to  15  students, 

.  \  '  .  -    -  - 

^^■.'-.2^    .Based  on  student  preference  with  consideration  of  student  neod,  en^ 
VC';:  -"^rlchment  CQursei  In  varfoys  subjecti  (Calculus,  Phyilcs,  Spanlthi 
I"';'.      lEconomlcs,  Coniputer  Science  Prografnmlng,  Psycholop'/i  Sex  Education) 
If?  '.     are  taught  by  1  Uensed  teachers  and  graduate  stydents.    Such  clasies 

are  held  Honday  through  Friday  mornings.    Tests  are  given  to 
'';^v      '   measure  student  progress.    Class  size  ranges  from  10  to  15  students*. 

3.    Study^sets  In  various  areas  (for  jrequi red  and  enrichment  classes) , 
'.       supervised  by  graudate  students  and  undergraduate/Students  as  Teaeh^ 
i;Vi;^      er's  Aides  (or  tutor*counse1ors)  will  be  assigned  to  al  1 -students ^ 
^Vv.     .  Sueh  bets  are  attended  Jtonday  throughThu^sday   afternoons.    The  = 
^V;*.;-:  ,     Study-Sets  provide  the  students  wi  th^oppSrtuni  tlei"  to  ge;  clar|.f1  = 
'4';"\      ^  cation'^ and  guidance  In  underscanding  and  completing  assignments  for 
il  L^^.^  morning  classes.-"— ^---=.-—^^-  ---         ^  --------    .   - 

^.    Tutoring. of  individual  students  Is  conducted  by  tutor- counselors 
.  *  :  '  evpry  Sunday  throtigh  Thursday  evening. 

rK"  ■  ■  ■  .   "    ■  ^  / 

Seminars  in  various  sybjects*  e.g.  Afro- American  History,  Puerto, 
It  -  .       Rican  History,  "Af fo-Amerlcin  LUerature,  conducted  by  tutor-couniiel ors,, 
^4  y        will  be  selected  by  students.  "Seminars  sessions  provide  the  students 
fi^  ; ;,w      opportunities  to  ejcplore  areas  generally  untouched  during  their 
high  school  years*  -  .  . 


6.    The  Reading  Program,  'conducted  by'  licensed  teachers  ind  graduate  ^ 
students,  will  be  assigned  to  students  on  the  basis .of  student  need, 
.'  The  program  1^  comprehensive  tn  form,  and  coniequently  mate Sg  use 
of  various  resources  In  the  surroundlhg  area.  •  Instructors  are   ^  ^ 
hired  from  Teacher''!  College,  Columbia  Unj vers  1  ty,   and  hlyK  schooisi** 
Students  will  be  given  the  reading  section  of  the .Comprehensive  Test 
of  Basic  Ski  I  Is  to  Identi  fy  tl  ose  with  severe  reading  difficulties,  ^ 
I   J   Reading  classes, are  attended  Monday  through  Friday  mornings.  Class 
„  .  size  range  fre»,n  10  to  11  students,      ^  "  ,  ''     ^    ■  '' 


ft/  "^^^  progmm  has  had  a  totel  of  1.353  regular  UD^^ard  Isuf 

■    "        .  .  ^     -  ^  '  -  "  ■  " 

:  participants.    Approjejmatply  Sr<i  have  graduiEed  frm  high  scheoh  / 

t?;  Eighty-Five  pereant  of  th-te  graduatei  have  entired^col  leg*.^ 

'        ^  '       -    '    ;     -  .  .  -  ^ 

1"^.,  '     Eleven  qF  eur  studentf  we^e;  aeeepud  t©  the.Sylioei  of  ingjnacf^nf  ' 

-    V  and  AppUed  .^efin^P  at  Culupiiblu  UntveriUy  and  Cs|umb?a  College  for 

s  1.979:   >^  havy  had  an  average  of  S5.S^  of  our  itudents"  placed  in 

cp^egei  over  the  past  Five  yeari, 

^/   Speei  f  ieal  lyi  %  " 

^"/^  19^1  --^       78  § 

A  .  .         ,         1976  7^  I 

SI77  33  ^  \ 

-  ■  '97S  -^^^^^^^       IS  1 

.  ■  -  1979/  .   96  ^ 


-    ^he  reccnTiended  funding  Increase  for  these  j.  rograms  Is  partieularly 
.      well  adviied  in  light  of  ihe  program's  demsnitrated  effectlvenss  In'  '/ 
raising  the  aspirdtlpns  oF  low-incofflfe  itudenti  to  venture  luccessful ly  f 
'"t^  ^he  nat  icon's    col  leges.     Acr^drdlng  to  a  study  eoftniisisned  by  the 
;    U.S.  Office  of  Eduiitisn  and  gumpleted  by  Research  Triaiigle  Institute^ 
4^^    '  7ri  of  the  Upward  Sound  graouites  entered  college  is  eqmptfred  with  ^71 

v  .  of  thei  r  iow-inesne  peers.  ^_  ■    \  ^  -. 


Our  eqngerns  DirecKors  qf  the  TRIO  programs  For  the  IpSO't  Is^tb  ^. 
prdniote  effective  and  quality  edueaUen  for  the  target  pqpulation  of .yquth 
we  iervei 
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Aeademi  c  Ypar  Cempanent 


•4 


The  Upward  Bound  Program  conducti  a^i  AEademie  Year  Component  from 

Septeiiiber       Co  Juno -JO,  as  an  integral  part  of  Its  operation.    After  the 

■  /  r  ^.m'  ' .  '-  '     ■■  -  ■ 

selection  of  part lelpdElnq^tudunts  has  been  eompletedi  thre~e  basic 

agtl vl  ties  fdl  1^. 

They  arei  ■  ,         '  /I 

1 ,    Activltjes  which  provide  at:ademi>^  Initruetion^  and  counsel  Lng 

Soturday  elatses  doiJgiiod  to  provide  par  t  i^i  pat  I  ng  ttudents  with 
asslst^||e  in  bail  c  skil1i»  6,g-  Reading  »  WrI  t  lng  ^  Mitheinat  I  cs  « 
Language  Artsi'an.d  intensive  tutoring  to ti font  in  those  jicademlc  . 
subjects  in  which  these  studenci  are  engaged  in  the  tarrt't  high  ; 
.  '     iohool  i^.  .  ^  "  , 

In  the  area,  of  aeademi  e  counseling  the  prqgrafin  provides. group  and 
individual 'sessions  that  will  furnish  the  students  wi th  guidance , . 
-    InstrHJctjoh  I  and  objectives  In  the '  success  ful  catipletion  of  high 
'  schosf  and  ■admissioni  Into. post^secondary  educatlonii  Institutions^ 

AEtlvlties  whieh  provide,  guidance,  couhieiing,  and  orientation  In" 
career  and  josl^seeondary  educational  oppprtunl £  lei 

Individualized  and  gr;oup  counseling  and  guidance  between  paiticlpatlnp 
studefits,  and  project  staff  deilgned  to  systematical  ly  acquaint  the  ,  * 
.  -'^itudents  with  bo&h  the  flnsMclal    and  educational  opportunities  ^  ' 
available,  to  them,  -        ,  -  -       '  ' 

Actlvltiei  whieh  encourage  persona  I ,  iociaij. 'Mte! lectua U  and  cultural 
development.  ^  ■  ■         =  ^ 

Provides  pa rt lei  pat  I ng  students  wl th  a  variety  of  exposures  to  Various  ' 
educational   Instltutlont;  museums»^  thoatres  and  the  like,      *\  -■  ^ -■ 


I 


Vln^eloiing  I  would  like  to.tbirt  with  you  a  sUte.ne^t  by  Arnold 


ThereMs  ns  private  cQllegi  in  ^erlea  that  ha^  a  ^ 
better  historical  record  than  Columbla'i  &f  opening 
its  dQo?5  t©  talthted  yoyrig  peobi-fip  regardless  of 
such  extraneous  eons  I  da rat  ions*  as  race  and  ablli ty  .  * 
to  pay.     In  admitting  students  to  Columbia,  the  most 
'  in^ortant  crlterfa  has  always  been-  lntenectUal  "  - 
promiSe>  .       .  ,     =  ^ 

There  are  ffpny^  young  people  In  our^  society  who  can 
profit  frp#the  type  of  de^nding  edugatlon  offered  ■ 
by  I nst I  rut  ions  such  as  Columbia  College,  but  who, 
nor^thIeiS»  t^m  never  obtain  It,  e.i  ther  because  they 
are  Jhawaru  of.  their  talents  or  are  not  ready  to 
receive  it.     Project- Double  Discovery  js  dedicated  to 
!  inding  spm€  of  them^nd=  preparing  them' for  co  j  leg'e^ 
In  performing,  its  high  mission.  FDD  serves  the  best 
ideals  of  Columbiai  .  "         .  - 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  1  am  proud  that  Projeet 
Double  01  seovery  is  a  pa^rt  of.the  College, 

^Arnold  Collery  -    '  ^ 

■  .Dean  of  Columbia  Col  lege 


Hr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subconmittee,  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  express  my  deep  ippreciatfon  for  the  bpportunily  to  testify 
before  the  subconinl ttee  this  morning. 


Senator  PELL,*Tha^k  you  very  much.  »      .  ^     ^  \j 

^   As  you  know;  gentlemen,  your  full  statements  \vill  be  inaarted  in 
:  the  record.  It  is  the  'highlight  points  that  make  an  impact  on  ma.  . 

Mr.  Hernandez?      ,  .        '  * 

-  Mr.  Hernandez.  Mi';  Chairman,  allow  me  first  to  express  .my  t       .  a 
appreciation  for  ]bein|  afforded  the.  opportunity  to  appear  before 
?'this  Siibcommittee  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  thege  special 
J^programi  for  students  of  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
fir'  -M^^         is' Oscar  Hem'andezj  and  I  am -the  executive  director  of 
^'arcommuhity-baied  talent' search  program  in  San  Antonio,  - Tex,. 
^■callea^Project  STAY,  scholarships  to  able  youth.  ,    •„  ,  ' 

'f-'  i-have  been  associated-with  the  program  for  11  years  and  will  be  "/^ 
vvslarting  my^welfth  year  this  coming  ^       j  *  ^ 

v  ^  "Project  Stay  has  been  in  existence  since  July  of  1968,  and  its 
s^offices;  located  in  the  heart  of  the  once-designated  model  cities  area 
5  in  the  baVrio  of  San  Antonio's  west  side,  have  become  a  local 
-institution.  ,    .    r.      •  j 

'.v  GeograpHlcally,  we,pjperate  in  ten  target  schools,  m  tour  mde- 
••  pendent  school  distrids,^ within  Barrett  County,  Tex.  covering  aw 
f  waa"  approximately ^  1^  square  •  miles.  The  total  populations  of 
J  these  four  school  Histribts  that  are.  served  is  ^proximately  475,000, 
bf  which,  114,000  are  in  school.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  popula- 
S  tibh  is^  made  up  of  either  Mexican  American  or  black  American 
iititudentsi  and  some  4C^  percent  of  the  families  earn  less  than  $7,00i^ 
li^^annually;  J  ^  v  v  i 

.   Y  It  4s  also  ^n  area  where  a  majority  of  the  parents  have  only  a 
I  grade^ school  education,  with  only  a  few  haying  graduated  from  ^ 

nigh  ^hooL  ;^  ;  ,  >i        J  !t 

iR  By  maintaining  an  uriconventionaL12»hour.work«day  and  operat- 
King  in  the  same  ntighborHood  over  an  ll-year  span,  the  program 
KKas  remained  j;accessible  and  has  been  readtiy  accepted  by  the 
S  commupity,  bdth  students  a  -  v  u 

K  The  program*s  aotiv^ifei  have  evolved  to  a:  point  where  currently,  , 
iSstai^^aintainrwdrkr^  the  ten  target  scheds 

ftttryed  by  the  project^  ^  central  office,  which  is  open  to\  the 
ifpublic  hnim  8:30  i^  the  morning  until  9:00  at  night,  concurrently; 
pj^ryes'stiidents,  paren  other  individuals  who  are  unable  tp 

payail  thehiselvei  of  prpgr am  services  during  ^e  day  or  in  the  local 

schools  .  ¥    .  '^        _      '  V .  r  .    ..  • 

fe^^Hife  imimct  of  program  acti^ty  on  tKS!  students,  communil^  and  ^ 
S^sebondary  and  pbst-seconjiary  institutions,  as  well  as  ihe  steff^  has 
iSbeen  cuniulatively  extensive;  The  degree  of  success  encourMing; 

and  motivating  low  income  studen  to  pursue  a  post-iecondary 
I  fe^c^lph  can  be  meMuredf  by  thf  increased  number  of  students 
V  that  fiire  serviced  by  tfle  program  -  / 

Iv^ry  yea*,  the  students  that  are  serviced  by  Prqject 

feSTAY  Increases  significantly.  One  rea^  why  there  Js  a  substan- 
S^tial  Increase  In,  students  ey&ry  yifar.  is  .  that  students  are  becoming 
^;^:rt6re  familiar  with  talen^^eareh  and  its  services.  In  addition, 
-  programs  such  as  the  basic  educational  oppof tunity  grant  have 

alloAyed  more  iand  more  stu  and  students 

f:  ->vith  average  gradei  to  think  college,  reversing  the  trend  of  a  few 
i^^^^eari  ago;  that  only  the  top  10  percent;  or  the  elite  few,  could 
|-  ;;attend  college.    ,  .        '  '  . 

■  '  •  ■  *  -  ^  r\     ^  / 


rhis:  heightening  irttere^^  attendance  hai  simulta^S 

nejuiiy  r^ulted  in.^i^xpanding  diversity  of  institutions  to  wKici^ 
our^ talent  search  Stuarts  are  applying,  .As  a  resull  of  prtgminll 
mv^lyement,  a  recdr^^  number  of  locifl  students  arfe  consequentlvf 
^Pffl?!"*^^""  ^'^^^'H^*  not  only  local  Institutions;  but  such - 
not^bls  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  Harvard;  Yale,  Princeton  3 
LmiKyr^ty  of  PennBylyania,:  University  of  Wiscortsin,vNotra  DameS 
btarttord,  and^other  we^^  .  -^^-^  -^m 

^      Ai  a  person  who  has  devoted  a  ^od  part  of  his  life  to  the  goalti 
and!  objectives  of  talent  tearch,  it  was  refreshing  to  see  that  in  the'S 
^    proposed'  legislation  ^^  r  the:  Nation&l  Courdinatingi^^ 

Council  wo^mfvwas  a  ddtd  or  changed  In  the  prtsen^leglslationtei 
insare  (1)  that  prograrisjhat  are  funded  be  aeceisible  to  parMti'>S 
and  student?  alike;  (2]f  that  the  mairitaininig  of  talent  search  is "a^ 
iSri  "^^f '^^^^  P'^^^^*^  and  leiving  EOC  as  a  program  focusing,  on  ^ 
\|d'ults;  (8)  that  Talenti  Search  programs  shoulC  be  targeted  on- 
persons  who  aspire  to  be  first  generation  college  students  and  who-' 
meet  a  revised  lowHOc^me  criteria;  next  that  the  Talent  gearchS 
should  be  allowed  to  provide  tutoring  for  its  clients;  and  finally  ^ 
liyen.  the  curmit  unseryedj  eligible  population  and^the  expanded  S 
,  /tnission  of  TRIO,  the  councirs  recommendation  of  a  $400-^milliori- 
^  authorization.  i  '     ,  _  :v 

^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  all  of  these  recommendations  thrt  the'^ 
P^ational  Coordinating  Council  has  made  concerhirig  talent  search-S 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  and  spirit  intended  in  the  original- 
legislation  in  1965  and^ask  for  your  positive  eonsiclaration  of  these 
recommendations  as  recommended  by  the  council  and  that  are  i 
spelled  out  an  H.R.  5192,     -  - 

Thank  you.     "  ^  ' 

Senlfttor  lRELL.  Thank  you.    "      '  > 
^  1^^^  ^^'^^'W^'  would  like  to  say,  ^"Hello,"  to  V: 

tellmv  New  Englander,  although  I  have  only  been  in  Massachusettsil 
tor  5  or  6  years,  and  I  understand  you  have  been  in  Rhode  Islarid^Ji 
considerably  longer;  I  like  it  here  in  New  England.  ■  n^i^ 
I  am  ve^  enthused  about  directing  a  statewide  Educaflorial  Qp=  ?| 
portOn^  Center  program  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  worked  witl^^ 
oth^r  Fedeml  proirams,  Dropout  Pr^entioh,  Career  Educationa  l 
and  Early  Childhood?  This  is  the  one  I  like  the  best:  I  would  like  11 
about  4  minutes  to  demdhstrate  that  to  you.  '  '  '  "'M 

.  Senator  -  if  you  will  look  at  the  green  EOC  brochure;  which  1^1 
beheve  is  attached,  it  will  dispjay  the  fiv^  cbunseling  centers  acrois  I 
^^achuset^^wl^^re  provided  with  our  $417,000  EOC  grant,;! 

isone  of  the  TRIO  programs.  We;serve  Springfield,  Worcester 
Lynn.  Boitonijarid  the  New  Bedford  Fall  River  area.  We  help  about  ^ 
bpUUU  clients  a  year,  almost  half  of  whom  start  college  Over  5  Si 
years,  we^have  helped  about  23,000  clients.  10.000  of  whom  have -1 
successfully  enrolled.      .         . .  ^     =  . 

[The  inftirmation  referred  to  follows:] 
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Mr.  Fellenz.  We  run  into  a  few  problems  doing  so.  First  of  allj 
our  blients  are  most  frequently  young  adults;  70  percent  are 
women/Many  are  returning  to  school  for  the  first  time  since  high 
school,  now  that  their  children  are  a  bit  older.  WheV  these  clients 

V  decide  to  go  back  to  school,  they  want  to  start  immediately,  and 
they  come  to  our  centers  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  two-thirds  of  our  6,000  cliertts  still  see  financial 

f  barriers  as  the  biggest  obstacle  to  a  postsecondary  education 
earetr.  They  simply  ^re  not  caught  up  With  the  national  phenom- 
enon; they  have  not  seen  billions  of  grant  dollars  spent.  They  often 
have  the  feeling  that  they  still  need  A's  on  a  high  school  transcript 
to  get  aid.  When  they  come  to  EOC  offices  with  rather  vague 
financial  aid  ideas,  they  still  need  considerable  service.  This  is 
especially  true  of  adults,  who  have  been  away  from  high  school 
counseling  for  8  to  10  years.  .  ^ 

So  we.  do  work;  we  are  often  welMiked,  especially  by  other 
human  service  prograois  in  the  model  cities  areas.  There  really  is 
almoit  no  place  else  to  send  adult  learners  who  want  to  go  back  to 
school  and  have  not  yet  decided  on  a  specific  college  of  enrollment. 

'I  would  like  to  point  out  tw^o  problems  that  occur  again  and 
again;  problems  unique  to  adult  learners.  First  of  all,  most  adult 
learners  are  part-time  learners,  and  there  is  a  considerable  ques- 

:  tion  of  financial  aid  equity  for  the  part=time  adult  learner.  For  . 

r  instance,  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Scholarship^  one  must  be  a 

v  full-tihie  student.  Part-time  students  "Need  Not  Apply."  Also,  a 
considerable  number  of  financial  aid  offleerSi  and  other  people  who 
handle  financial  ald^  have  not,  yet  routinized  their  way  of  dealing 
with  "independent  student  status"  applications.  As  a  result  many 
are  not  nearly  as  prompt  in  providing  answers  regarding  financial 
aid  and  actual  grant  awards  to  part-time  adult  learners.  EOC  cli- 
ents request  that  we  stay  in  business,  year  after  year,  as  a  trouble- 
shooter  on  these  complex  niatters.  We  do  help  about  4^000  tp  5,000 
people  secure  Basic  Educational' Opportunity  Grants  eac|i  year. 

^  Second,  we  have  many  concerns  over  what  happens  to  a  great 
number  of  our  clients  who  enroll  in  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
called  continuing  education.  Yes^  it  does,  in  many  cases^  guarantee 
access  to  a.  college  campus  for  a  parWime  learner.  However,  In^a 

'  grea^  numbfei'  of  cases,  it  does  not  ripult  in  access  to  good  payoff 
career  programs  available  to  full-time  day  students;  nor  in  many 
"cases,  does  continuing  education  include  comprehensive  support 
services.  Much  of  the  college  is,  simply,  "not  there"  when  our 

--adults  show  upjor  evening  or  Saturday  classes. 

iryou  now  take  a  second  look  at  the  green  brochure,  there  is  a 
lot  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  that  is  not  served.  To  this 
date,  we  ftre  the  only  EOC  project  in  Massachusetts.  I  work  with 
people  in  New  England,  I  work  with  people  from  other  States  to^ 
"encourage  their  applications.  I  belifeve  there  are  a  .  Couple  EOC 

V  applications  from  Rhode  Island  now  being  considered  for  funding.  I 
f^would  feel  more  comfDrtable  seeing'other  EOC  grants  in  the  New 
^.England  area,  partly  because  postsecondary  education  issues,  In- 
vvolve  all  of  New  England  as  a  college  or  postsecondary  base. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  these  areas  not  served  include 
h^  massiye.  areas  like  Lowell/liawrence/Haverill,  Brockton/Taunton, 
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Pittsrield/North  Adams,  and  many  of  the  rural  sections  of  the 
State. 

Senator,  we  have  dealt  with  about  $9  million  in  Basic  Educationr 
al  Opportunity  Grant  awards  in  the  last  5  years.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  our  clients  who  used  those  grants  have  finished  their  first 
year,  and  half  have  finished  2  years  of  a  post  secondary  education. 
We  believe  the  greatest  threat  to  the  Basic  Grant  is  not  abuse. but 
attrition.  And  we  believe  that  our  thoughtful  coainseiing  sessions, 
especially  for  adult  learners,  help  them  to  better  match  their  goals 
with  the  college  offerings  and  to  wend  their  way  through  the  yet 
underdeveloped  continuing  education  division  and  through  the  in- 
equities of  financial  aid.  And  EOC  clients  are  staying  in  school. 

One  personal  comment  in  terms  of  your  question  of  should  col- 
lege prepare  people  for  jobs;  or  should  it  impart  a  more  liberal 
form  of  knowledge.  I  personally  believe  we  can  do  both,  and  that 
we  should  demand  of  college  administrators  that  they  provide  the 
leadership  in  creating  colleges  that  do  both.  J  have  made  no  choice 
between  the  two,  and  do  not  expect  to  until  the  day  I  die.  We  try  to 
help  clients  do  both*  to  find  thoughtful  and  demanding  courses  of 
study*  to  find  courses  that  lead  to  good  employment. 

Thahk  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Barclay? 

Mr.  Barclay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 

My  name  is  Lester  Barclay,  and  I  am  director  of  the  TRIO  desk, 
an  intern  position  ,wiL4.  me  tJ.S,  Student  Association,  I  am  a  junior 
at  Oberlin  College,  majoring  in  government  and  economics. 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  provide  for  you  a  personal  view  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  TRIO  program. 

Born  and  raised  in  Chicago,  I  am  the  youngest  from  a  family  ,  of 
11  children.  My  father  is  a  retired  sewing  machine  repairman;  my 
mother,  a  housewife. 

Throughout  my  yeara  as  a  Chicago  student,  I  attended  schools 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  not  representative  of  quality  education. 

In  'my  sophomore  year,  I  got  Involved  in  the  Upward  Bound 
program  at  Roosevelt  University.  Coming  from  a  high  school  where 
only  one4hird  of  the  1,500  students  who  enrolled  with  me  gradu- 
ated, I  needed  motivation.  — ^ 

With  intensive  instruction  in  math.  English,  and  history,  my 
overall  classroom  performance  was  well  improved.  Also,  the  pro= 
gram  provided  me  with  knowledge  of  college  admissions  and  finan- 
cial aid  programs.  *  ' 

When  enrolling  in  Oberlin  College  in  1977,  I  found  the  special 
services  program  easily  accessible  to  my  needs.  The  tutorial  pro- 
grams were  greatly  responsible  for  my  retention  during  a  very 
difficult  freshman  year.  * 

The  special  services  program  at  Oberlin  has  also  aided  in  the 
survival  of  many  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged 
students.  Tutorial  assistance  as  well  as  personal  counseling  have 
contributed  to  my  success  at  Oberlin, 

After  completing  the  requirements  for  my  undergraduate  degree» 
I  plan  to  go  tQ  law  school,  . 
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TRIO  is  an  eiiential  complement  to  the  student  financial  aid 
program,  Though  severely  underfunded,  TRiO  has  proven  itself  a 
successful,  cost-effective  mechaniim  for  breaking  down  academic, 
culturali  and  psychological  barriers  faced  by  economically  and  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  students. . 

Through  the  provisions  of  tutoring,  counseling,  remedial  courses* 
Information  dissemination  and  advising  services,  TRIO  has  pro- 
duced tangible  and  significant  increases  in  high  school  retention 
and  graduation  ratei. 

Senator  Pell,  the  TRIO  programs  are  unique;  in  that  they  are  the 
only  federally  funded  programs  that  deal  with  students'  academic 
performance.  USSA  shares  the  concerns  that  you  expressed  earlier 
this  week  about  the  quality  ^f  education  and  students'  ability. 

We  agree  that  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  to  provide  sufficient  financial 
resources  for  low-income  persons,  minoritieSi  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  others,  so  that  they  may  attend  college,  but  then  to  not" 
provide  adequate  support  so  that  they  are  insured  not  only  gradua- 
tion but  a  meaningful  academic  experience. 

To  use  a  well-worn  phrase,  TRIO  prevents  the  open  door  from 
being  a  revolving  door  for  disadvantaged  students, 

In  terms  of  speqific  recommendations,  the  U.S.  Studfnt  Associ- 
ation strongly  recommends  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  5192. 
These  provision^  are  also  endorsed  by  the  National  Coordinatirig 
Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  and  the  Hispanic 
Higher  Education  Coalition. 

The  two  TRIO  programs  In  which  Fhave  participated  have  made 
me  more  aware  of  a  hidden  potential  which  I  am  uncertain  would 
have  otherwise  surfaced. 

^  From  talking  v/ith  other  TRIO  students;  I  find  that  they  are  also 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  which  the  programs  have  given  them 
to  develop  their  potential 

.The  U.S.  Student  Association  lupporta  the  first  generation  con- 
cept for  the  eligibility  of  participants  in  the  TRIO  program.  USSA 
also,  supports  an  increasea  authoriEation  level  of  $400  million. 

As  a  TRIO  student,  it  is  my  duty  to  testify  and  stress  the  impor- 
tance and  effectiveness  of  the^a  programs,  so  as  to  make  such 
quality  programs  available  to  students  throughout  the  Nation.  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bilL  These  changes  build  on  the  current 
.  structure  and  strengthen  the  program  without  creating  many  dis- 
ruptive changes.  . 

On  the  following  pages  in  my  written  statementj  you  will  find 
highlighted  several  key  issues  that  we  at  the  USSA  see  facing 
TRIO. 

Thank  you.  ^  ■ ' 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barclay  follows'] 
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TATEMENT  OF  LEiTEH  BARCLAY,  TrIO  DBiK  DmECTOR,  UNITED  STATES  StUDEMT 

ASSOClATiON 

Hr,  Chflir^n^  and  mesbers  of  Che  fubeottslttetf  I  would  like  to  thank'iy&u 
fyr  Che  oppereunity  to  appgaf  befsife  vsu  this  BsrnlnR, 

^     Hy  fiamg  la  LgMcef  Ba^elay,  and  I  an  plreetsr  ef  the  TRIO  Dsski  an  intern 
puaicioii  with  thq  United  Statga  Student  Aaaeglaelon  <UiSA)  .     I  ara  a  junior  ' 
Oberlin  CoilQES.  majnrlni  in  iCdnDBica  and  pDlltlcal  acienca^ 

I  an  here  thla  marking  te  proylds  for  you  a  peraonal  view  of  the  effee^ 
tlveneaa  of  she  TRIO  pfsgrams> 

Born  and  raised  In  ChiragOt  I  as  the  younieat  froa  a  faaily  of  eleven 
ehlldfen.    Hy  fatheif  in  a  rcelred  aevlng  oiaahlne  repalrHani  anB  my  mother  a 
hoygewif c« 

Throughouc  my  yoari  aa  a  student  in  Chicago,      attended  ieheolg  vhlEh« 
in  my  .opinion*  vert  not  reprusentalve  of  quality  edueatlon.    In  mj  sophoii^re 
year  of  high  sghqol,  t  got'  involved  In  the  Upward  'Bound  progras  ft  Rooaevtlt 
Unlveraltyi     Coming  ffOB  a  high  aehool  where  only  one  thlfd  of  the  1300  BtU'^ 
denea  enrolled  In  my  elsss  graduatedt  1 ^needed  aotlvatlen.    With  intensive 
inatruetlsn       n^th*  Engllaht  and  hlstoryi  my  oveiill  elasaroom  perfOFmanoe 
was  well  Improved.     Alas  the  program  provided  me  with  knovledge  of  csllege 
adBlflslons  and  financial  aid  pFogfams. 

When  enrolling  In  pberlin  College  In  the  fall  of  1977*  I  fomd  the  Special 
Servioea  program  easily  aeeialble  and  regpsnalve  to  my  needs-    The  tutorial  - 
pfograaii  were  greatly  responsible  for  wy  retention  during  -a  very  dlf fl^ylt 
freshen  year-    The  ipeelal  S^f^'loea'  program  at  Oberlln  hag  aided  in  the  •■' 
flufvival  of  many  educationally     .id  eosnomleally  dlgadvantaged  atydenti. 
Tutorial  aislatange,  as  well  as  personal  gQunaellng  have  contributed  to  sy 
auoeesB  at  Oborllni    After  completing  the  requlr.enenCs  fof  ^  undergraduate 
degree,  I  plan  to  go  to  law  school.  '  = — ^ 

The  two  TRIO. pirograBS  in  whieh  I  have, par tloipated,  have  made  ai  more 
Bwafe  Q?  a  hidden  potential  whlsh  I  am  ungerc^n  would 'have  otheriflie  syfiasedi 
From  Ea Iking  with  Other  TRIO  atudintSi  I  find  they  are  slao  0Ta|efyl  foi"  the 
oppoFt unity  whiEh  the  prograsa  have  given  them  te,  develop  their  acad&Bic  poceati 

The  U.S.  itudent  Aasosiatioq  supports  the  first  gesefation  eonsept  for 
the  illglbillty  of  participantB  in  the  TRIO  prograu^    UiSA  also  supports  an 
i.ncreBBiid^  author izae ion  level  of  1400  Billion  for  TRIO ^ 

As  a  TRIO  ■tudent,  it  Is  sy  duty  to  testify,  and  gt re a a  the  isportance  and 
e£f ectivenaSB  of  the^^JegTAa,  ao  as  'to  make  auch  quality  progTaai  avsllabla 
to  disadvantaged  students 
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Ibr^  Ch«lrHii,  ihm  fUO  pfotfAU  AECually  mtm  w  mtwimm  si  mt%  suElurltifiS  that 
Wirt  crucsd  at  dlff«r«Q£  £lHt  mtdwtttig  la  1965,  PfsgT^so  eurirtaely  auehs?lied 
«Va  PpvAfd  Bsyi^  (1^)  ,  tAl«n£  icafcta  (TS) ,  SpsEiftl  ieifvleeB  tot  PlsadyastAged 
Studntc  (S^Si)  i  EdueaClsBihl  Pppe^tuaity  Scat  era  (1Q€) «  itrylec  LeorQiss 
C«Btars  (iLG)  »  fchau^  tbta  pTdgria  hmm  nmvmt  bien  funded  «  sad  &  seaff  esala^ 
lag  ESppOBsafc,  . .  * 

TUO  ia  as  •aicaclal  cc^I^hsc  to  ths  studaae  finasElal  aid  prrgfsu* 
"Aieu^  aava?«l^  uaderfwidadi  TRIO  baa  prevaa  lEaelf  a  aueaeagfuli  eset^ffacc^ 
iVB  B£baRi»  fe?  bfaaklng  deva  a«adeai€i  cultufsl,  nd  paycAslsglc^  bassiafa 
facad  by    agimaBlEailf  ^d  eduEaclimsllj  dlaadvaatagid  atud@iti^  tliEough 
tha  pfDvlaipa  a£  tuCafiagi  emiBaallAgp  fnedial  asuliaa^  Infemtiea  dlaaai^ 
Isatiaat  ^d  advlylag  aifvl^aap  mo  baa  ptsdUEad  taaglblp  asd  si^lficaat 
laeraaaaa  ia  blih  acbaal  tstntiea  md  gr^uatlaa  ^atiaj  SQllage  sitcaaeat 
facaaclea  and  gfaduatlaa  tataap  aad  solltga  patfoistBSa  aasog  studimta  vleh 
iaadaquata  adyeaeiimal  bAEfcSfauada^  ~ 

Saaater  Pall  t  che  fUp  pEsgtass  ara  tsiiqus  la  that  they  are  tha  aaly 
Fadafalil7>-  fisdad  pxogtmi  that  daala  id.th  studanta*  acadaals  parfs^BBBga.  ^lA 
■hafaa  tha  Eoagerai  that  yoy  axpiaaaad  aaslieE  thia         abQut  the  quality 
af  ady^atisi  and  itud«ta  ability^  Wa  ag^aa  that  it  la  a  erual  hem£  ts  ptG^ 
viAm  ayffisi^t  financial,  caaauteaa  fsE  Is^iaEoaa  paraoaag  alasEltiaag  hand^ 
i^appe^  inii^idualag  sid  athai^p  ^  that  they  mmy  attaad  esllegep  but  then 
ts  aet  pfovide  adaquata  auppoft  aarvlsea  tm  eaauEa  tha7  aat  only  gf^uate, 
but  hava  m  ■icningful  aeadamie  aspaFlease^  fe  uae  a  wall-i»n  ph?aae,  TUO 
Pfavasta  tba  open  deot  itom  baso^ag  a  revaluing  dos£  Is?  diaadvietag^  sallega 


UiiA  baa  alvaya  ban  tfsublad  by.  tha  fact  that  bllUima  of  dslla^a  a?* 
■paat  OB  atydant  aid  yearly «  but  that  ealy  ia  tha  lais  EVo  yaafa  haa  Bore  thaa 
1100  ■illlaa    b««n  appfsp^iat^  for  tha  iuppott  aafrlraa  that  TtlO  providaa^ 
Obviayaiyp  finaasial  ald^ia  sf  the  ut^at  i^oftsea  to  Ist^iasoai  aad  ia'^ 
cfaaaisgly  to  i^ddle-ineoaa  atudsta,  but  asy  of  thaaa  people  irlll  d^p  'put  af 
^allagai  or  not  rrtn  apply  irithout  tha  ssuaaalisg  ed  tutorin|  of  TRIO^ 


■tu^aata* 
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TRlp  eHseiielAil^  wsfka  to  ptotm^t  Chs  GovgrnBgne's  atudtnt  sld  inveitmenC  by 
ini^reailng  fectnelon  and  gfaduatisn  ratQi, 

'  It  saddens  me  thQughi  chat  even  at  che  cufriint  s4Ktrai&  au£ho7l£atlon  of  $200 
silllen,  snly  about  101  sf  tillglble  Indlvtduals  woyld  bt  sgrv&do  Clearly,  our 
eg^lc^nt  to  TEIO  sust  bs  vastly  gxpandedi  ^ 

In  teftts        apselflc  f fie^^endatleiiB ,  USBA  gtrongly  Hupps^Cs  tha  pFdvlalGna 
of  the  H^se  bill,  HR  5192,  Thgag  prsvlsionB  nfe  ^ilso  andptagd  by  thg  National 
Coordinating^ Council  o£  EdacaElonal  OppOFtunfty  Asgsslatlono  C^CCEOA) ,  and  ths  - 
Hispanic  Higher  Education  bo&llton  (HHIG) . 

In  BimmAvyt  the  House  bill  does  the  following^  «> 

*  3i»Pli^igg  and  elarif  loa  che  jsligibility  crlEeria  for  the_pi'0_gr_aa._  Cu^ent 
lav  eonliains  a  slih^saah  of  overall  ^titsrla  tot  TllO  in  general  and  marm  ape^ 
clfic  criteria  Cor  ^ach  prOgraa.  tfoweVeifp  goise  of  the  tema  are  vague  and  unslear. 
The  Houae  bill  eatabllshea ^ two  major  eligibility  criteriai  ISO  percent  of  poverty 
and  first-generation  college  scudenCi'  For  each  program  ceetjilii  liercentages  of 
psrtlcipanta  would  have  to  seet  both  or  ony  of  thyda  arltoriai' 7i\  addftloni 

up  to  one^c'^^i^^  of  iiDi  students  ^ould  be  physically  handicapped^  USSA  believes 
these  criteria  are  relevant  to  the  pt^ogram^  easy  ts  s^asure,  and  consistent 
aerc^as  prograsa> 

*  fiewQvea  overlap  aaong  ggoar^s_^  Current  law  is  confusing  regarding 
differences  ^ong  sowm  of  the^^rogramn.  The. House  bill  divides  progrsss  into 
thoaa  that  are  esi^us^based  (ipeelal  iervlces  and  I'pward  Bound)'and  tbdse  that 

^rerCOSiunity^based  (Talent  Se^trch  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers)  >  It  fur^ 
ther  »kes  a  distinction  aaong  rhe  population  tn  be  served,  rith  US  focusing 
on  high  achool  youth  and  SIDS  on  college  studnnfcOt  while  bOC  is  eoncentrsted 
on  adults,  and  TS  on  youth.  Finally,  each  progr^  has  a  range  of  activltiep ^ out- 
lined in  lav  to  further  clarify  their  purpose^ 

*  Efcises  authorization  level  to  §4QQ  milliojv.  ? 

*  lliminates  the  ynfundad  Servieetgarnin t  Centeca. 

*  Ciarif leathe^ relatloaahlp  between  Special  Servicea  aid  ffinancial  aid.  , 
The  bill  requires  that  inatitutiona  meet  the  full  f l^iincial^ need  of  Special 
iervicaa  studenta.  , 

*  Provides  auehority  for  TS  and  EOC  to  provide  jutgrlng  when  not  available 
by  other  prgarams..  ' 
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Ah#  Edya*  bill,  Th«M  ehMiu  build  im  thm  mittmt  ■t?ii£Cu»  md  ■trugthes  ths 
pfogf^^  vltblufc  ecuElag  MOf  diaraptlva  changes  * 

Ob  %hm  fellarlng  pagaa  X  will  fai^llghE    fsrehtf  mA^i  poplElan  es  fobe 
of  thm'Uf  isBufis  ihiE  va  in  faelog  TMO,  Bd  fcti«a  pt^d«  ^«fl»i  fsata  ind 
figyfu  8B  tha  gpfl»tl6U  sf  Eba  TUO  pregfuw* 
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The  foiiowlng  1b  sddUatial  Infofuation  en  th^  TRlCt  pfdgvasiai 

TRIQ  AUTttgRiZATlOH...,  -  ' 

MBBk  uEggg  thim  cQmmLttttG  to  support  an  Inereaied  <iutlidrlfSCiQh-'lev€l  ot 
1400  Blllisn  fsf  TRIO,  whiish  La  included  In  the  KnUh*  bill  (lUR,  5192)*  Un- 
Isrtunacolyi  th^  Aiainiitr£(tloT>  ha^  not  iiak^d  fas  Any  inereaa^  In  tho  currenc 
$200  ullIlDn  auChDrltatlDr  i  inmtmmd  aektng  fnr  ''such  aums"^ 

For  this  eurrent  aeadeffiie  y#sr»  total  tequasta  fer  TRIO  fUnda  Were  svor 
1200  alllldnp  eneeedlni  fch?  eurr#nE  aijehoriiaE Inn  livel',  TRIO  la  the  enly 
program  dealgned  te  help  atudtnta  Improve  thair  adadefflle  pirf siiaance.  ICS 
ef fecElvenegs  la  prsven*     Wg  urgg  nuppoft  fuf  a  $400  aillion  authorliaCioni 

fiRtT  OlgllRATIOH  CONCEPT 

VB$h  stronily  urgoa  this  Qowmttts^  to  gonaldsr  the  first  RinefaElon  eon" 
cept  in  Ehe  reauthorization  liniusii  for  the  dllglblllty  of  psrtlnipants  In 
Special  Prograsf  fsr  Students  from  Diaadyantoged  BajEkgroynda*    The  House  billi 
H.Ri  S192  eontataa  this  provision*    Thg  proccaii  vuuld  slspllfy  thg. eligibility  ^ 
detirBlnatlon  ef  atudanta  in  the  prggraas*    A  first  generation  atudent  should 
be  defined  ^«  a  person  whose  natural;  or  adoptive  parents  dld_  nst  ^ospl^te  the 
requirg&gn|B  for  s  four^yssr  degree. 

Once  pgslnj  I  hope  you. will  esnslder  sinendlng  the  eligibility  grlterla  to 
IngltM^j  "^'lo  first  generation  eoneept^ 

gONSOtlDAflOH  or  TALiHT  SEARCH  .^D_lD^iCATlQHAL  QPFORTUHtTY  CEHTIM 

are  opposed  to  the  Adsiniitration*a  prepsssi  to  qdnislldate  Talent  Bea'-eh 
and  Idueatlijnal  Opportunity  Centers/  Tn  the  Hsuse  bill  (H.R*  1192),  ehe  sole 
,af  eaQh  pfogran  is  clearly  defined*    Talent  Searsh  has  heavily  so^ieehtrated  sn 
youthi  while  Idueatlenal  Oppoftufllty  Ciintgfai  In  the  pasCi  have  catered  ts  adul 

^lle  currently  there  say  be  aoffle  gonfuslon  regarding  the  dlstingfcloA  be^ 
tvesn  the  twe  pregraas,  the  House  bill  clarifies  any  probleB*  EQC  partlclpantB 
nruat  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  whllo  Talent  Se'areh  prsjeets  are  suppeged  to  - 
eonQfinttate  on  youthT  starting  at  age  12.  In  faet,  the  bill  explicitly  states 
that  In  approving  appilcatlens  for  iOC,  Lhe  Ceraffllasloner  must  riqulre  an  assur- 
ance that  the  partlelapnts  do  not  have  acePBP  to  Hervlces  under  a  Talent  Seareh, 
Project.  USSA  believes  the  Bolutlon  to  any  current  everlap  is  not  to  conaellda 
the  pregraas  as  propoaed  by  HEW,,  but  te  clarify  the  purpoae  of  each. 
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A  gftntFBl  G^^sfii  saengsfc  itiMitBt-B  myslled  lo  tpaclsl  SefvigM  for 
sdvsn£agc4  Studsnti  prsgsus  is  flBApsiAl  sld.  UiSA  fequssts  Ch«t  ysu  &^ 
phjui»^elirBu|hsu£  Chf  ruuthsrliacigB  procus,         ^eBpaQSlblllty  of  achQ^la 
feeeivlxig  f«dtral  fuads  fsr  ipcElAl  S«7vieci  prsgtaU^  Ttiais  last ItUE  lens  ma^ 
pCElilly,  flheuld  ptov^l  Adsquaca    finu^lsl  aseiafeance  te  sct^sats  In  the 
.  ptogvaa. 

II  a  ■^udB«'#^r  eiiaapli;,  aucceasfully  soapletas  the  Opvard  Beuad  prsgrsB, 
"  buE  1^  uiiabu  to  fieelva  adaqoata  financial  assiataBee  In  esllagcp  asd  aa  a 
reault  dro^  but  of  s^hoslg  the  purposa  sf  the  pr&iTam  la  dafaated«  fti  the  other 
handt  if  the  atudant  la  glvea  aufflelsiE  fln^gial  aldi  but  dealed  aead@is 
•uppDrtp  asd  ayantually  drspa  out,  the  geverfmnt  ^ales  are  vaatad,  la 
eifder  (st  the  atudeat  te  feagh  the  goal  set  by  the  pregf^,  Chise  faetors  sust 
wsrk  tBgether^  ^  ,s  ^  = 

We  alk  you  ta  eoaaldsF  these  paiats  dyrlag  ifegytharisatlQii^. 

Tito  AHP  tarra -wi^iffgHT  FftoaaAHs  . 

,     Since  ear  natla,^  Is  fislag  serlaus  prsblena  with  yeyth  ^plsys^t,  UiSA 
rago^unde  that  ^fiA  fuads  ifark  ia  full  gosperatioa  with  edssatlsaal  oppoE^ 
tunlty  prBgraaa^  especially ^  Upyard  Ssmd>  As  ygy  araiai^ra^  ia  ^st  iastaaces 
the  quaX'^.ry  'jf  education  ia  uny  iaae?  city  areas  Is^  podr^      ^It  Is  not  €Qrrag» 
cedp  yaung  people  will  oat  be  adaquately  prepared  far  the  job  aairket,^  t  pfs^^ 
pose  that  whenever  appraprlaE«p  aatlBlsast  fuads  ffom-CmTA  yauth  pragvasa  be 
used  Bs^suppleBeata  ta^^ygatioasl  oppqrttmity  progfaaa. 

yader  auch  a  plani  -dlsadvaet^ed^stud^ta  would  tbenef  It  fraa  the  acad^ilc 
skills  affer^  thraugh  edHdaH,Qasl  oppbrtuaity  ^ragr^St  as  wll  aa  y@gatl^aal 
skills 'effar^  through  CEtAp  and' at    the  gau  tliia  ba  able  to  prepare  far 
carsera  whlgh  require  a  collage  eduaatlan.  ^ 
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USSil 


United  States 
Student 


Th«  M«rg@r  sf  the  U.S.  Natlenal  Sitidtnt  Asioclilion  ind  ths  Natlonai  Student  Lsbby 


TliE  HEED  FOR  FULL  FUNDING  OF 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


PROGRA>!l     SPECIAL  PR0GR.\M3  FOR  STUDEHTS  FROM  DIADVANTAGED  BACKGHOUNOi  (TRlO) 

Publle  Law  Number;    93-310*  im  amended  by  94=482 
Commen  Title i     E^uGaclen  Araendmgne  of. 1976 

SubsoeElen  DeslinaElsni     TlEle  IV  CSEudent  Agiistflnee)-,- Part  C 

Purpoae  of  the  pregrami    To  Identify  quallfidd  ptudants  from  ley  ineaffle  tamL^ 
lies,  i/r         have  aGadgmie  po.EenElttl  but  may  laek  gdoquaEe  seeendat)?  Gdueatlsn; 
are  physlGally  handiGapp^d i  suffGr  freii  baekgroundg  qf  igvers  rural  IgolaElon 
or  GulEurg  deprivatlpn  ed  prepare  them  for  pegt-^giGSndary  edueaElon,  and  ts 
provide  gpenlal  sdrvlcea  for  gueh  gtudents. 


AUTHORIZED  LEVELi     $ 2 OQ  ib  11  lion-: AMOUNT  NEIDED  FOR  FY  Bli     %2QQ  million 

AMQUHTS  iyPROPRlATEDi  FY  ;6-$70.3  milllpn-.FY  77-$Bi  miLilan-n  78-^$U5  million 
FY  7g-$140  PillHQn--FY  80-1147.5  million.        '    ^-  ' 


Thg  preiildent'a  prbpoged  $130  mil  lien  for  TRIQ  programs  fer  F¥  80  would 
hnvg  eut  $1^  million  from  eHc  FY  79  appropriation  of  |l4o  mllllen.    This  |10 
railllen  euE  would  have  resulEed  In  appTeximaeely  ZB^DpO  studenEs  being  eut  sue 
from  paftlelpnElnn  In  programs  suGh       Upward  neund  (UB) «  Talgnt  Search  (TS) , 
Sjn^chil  Hurvli^un  (i^  and  tlio  nOue^it  lennl  OpportunlEy  C:cnLern  (EnC)  .  Fuir* 

tui!,!it'ly4  tiiu  amnuiiE  HKret'd  Eo  hy  Congress  for  I'Y  BO  Ik  SU7.5  fnillion!  liiiHA 
Htruniny  ufgt-H  tin?  AilmlniriErntion.Eo  rt'eommgnd  full   fynclfnB  for  TIUO, 

■  AtLiii-lii  .i  lo  tliiu  si,iii'mv'iiL  Lh  Ji^t.inL'd  InlarmnLiun  ahnut  tiw  Tint)  prnjirnm^ ,  hi- 
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by  iUu  l'}7b  liJuw.iE        AiSiJiUi^nV^i  j    "  "  ^ — = 

'Hir=ttri  jrtatiw  ^au t hori^C'd^BPrvl e a p t C  len  Uy  U d  j  t  Rf ■      c u  i  don  c  i  f  y  nnd    « h  I  b £ 
3^u«clm  trom  iuw-tniiemy  fiimUUs  win?  h^vy  .icudbmle  pot  uncial,  but  whs  nuiy  LiCk"^  ' 
adyqudce  aeeeodary  .schssl  prepafatlen,  whs  may  be  physleally  hnndtcupped/Qf  wha 
may  be  diaadvantaied  beeauae  ef  ssvero  rural  laslaclen,  £□  enter,  cent  lime,  or 
resume  pragrana  ef  gtssndary  and  pgaEsecGndary  edueaelsn. 

Thfisa  pregramH  eagtb  to  be  knsim  as  the  TRIO  pragraBia  Ineludlngi 

Talent  Search  (TS)  1965 
Upwafd  Baund  (UB)  19fiJ 

Speeial  Services  for  DlaadvanCaged  StudenEa  (SSOi)  lifiS 
EUucatlonal  OpportuniCy  Cantera  (IOC)  1971* 

Talent  Seageh  ^  off  caspus  conBunlcy  basad  rsarulclni  prsgFaas  designed  tas 

*  iuHiitify  yeuths  of  llnaneUl  ui.  cylCutal  need  to  eomplete  sewuiidaEy  of 
undefgfaduatQ  psstBeeondaify  edueaEisiii 

-  publicise  and  provide  aEudenCi  wtch  Information  on  eMtatlai  atudent 
flnan&ial  aid|  ;        ^  .  _ 

-  eneouragB  ateendary  o?  eellegs  dEgpeuta  of  desansCfafced  aptitude  Co  eontinua 
^oF  resume  posCsasendary  edu'eatlosj 

-  tvo-Chlrdg  ef'TS  psrtielpaats  susC  seat  low  Incoa^  eflEerla, 

-  Upvard  BQund  -  on  caapua,  ppaeaegendar>F^  preparatory  reeruitBaat  pregraB  deslgired 
far  hlsh  sehoal  youths -of  grades  10  «  I2i  ' 
"  to  ieneraee  skills  and  aotlvaElcs  negeieary  far  sucEeaa  In  sduQatlon  bsyand 
high  sehQoli  .  =  { 

-  Mo  prevlde  youcha  frea  Ibw  Income  baekgreunda  and  with  Inadequate  aecoadary 
^  Sehaol  praparatlon  idlfeh  a  variety  sf  acad^e  and  cultural  activities  oa  a 

•    .full^tlBfl  basis  durlag  the  a^&ars  aad  acad^c  yearaf 

-  to  provida  tutorial  aaaistanca  in  areas  of  laglish.  Hath  and  o£her  ar&is  sf 
inadequats  prepafAtlOM. 

ipaelal  iervleas  ^  oa  aampya  cospeafatsty  aad  coynaellng  aervlcaa  for  posCsecoadary 
tduca^ion  students  degl^ei  toi 
Assiat  atudanbs  frem  deprived  educatlbnal,  cultural  or  eegnosle.  bagkgfpunai, 
-  ehe  physleaily  haadictpped  and  tlsse  with  Halted  lagilah  speaklag  ability 
whs  are  la  need  of  such  services i 

-  provide  tutorial  asslstaace  la  Eaapeasatsry  ikllla  coursed,  readini,  writing 
Bath,  coinDunlcBtloag|  . 

-  prdvida  caunaellnf  aad  supportlva  aervlcea  for  atudents  la  need  sf  iafor« 
■atiani  academic  and  pergsnal  suppsrt  aaalstincel 

-  provide  edycatienal  bilingual  teaching »  guidance  and  counaafing. 

Educational  Oppeiftunlt?  CenMra-Qn  aad  off  caapua  educaElanal  regourcea,  iafsraa- 

tloa  and  fecrultBent  centers  servlag  areks  with 
'  :  major  ^oneentraclsn  of  Isv  InEsme  faslliea,'  da- 

elgs^  tsl 
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^^sisigE  Eesidsnts  vHe  deasnatfaCe  nted  Co  pufsue  pstliccepdary  dousacipni 
^  pfOvidB  ififsrsaElent  ceunisliAg  mai  Asalstsnec  Oo  adBlasiofi  and  fintnsial 
aldi  . 

^  prgvide  eouseliftg  arid  tutofing  fsf  cnf^olled  studtiiti  free  the  afea  who 

licpd  cuch  diiiiiytAnesl 
»  prgvide  gdunsellni  and  recrultii^ne  infofMEisn  EO  ataff  of  fiaighbdrlng 
^hlgh  ashoola,  csllagea  and  anlvgfiitlES.  ^ 

^  •  'iTATIiTICg  ON  THE  TRIO  PROGlUtfS 

Talant  Search  FrDgraM  i-  ' 

During  anadesid  ysar  l$?l-77,  13^  pfsJanCB  vert  fundad  vlth  Ehe  16  sillign 
appfspFlatloni  of  Eheae  prgjecta  IQS  ara  dontinuigg  aad  21  ara  nmVi    Tbe  gfaata 
ava?agad  i46,A28^    Baaed  upga  IPS  reporting  projascip  the  eoat  par  €ilint  vta  i?0» 
Tha  IDI  projecta  ra|^rc«d  aerving  110,102  clienta  vlth  about  43  pareant  blaeki, 
20  parcast  yhitei  asd  37  pareauL  ^^  oEher  efihniElt^,  au£h  aa  Hativa         J  Sana  or 
t&zieaB^Aaariganai    Appfgsifl^taly  S3  parcant  of  phage  sllanta  vera  fesala.  About 
€D  parGaat  had  fi&ilj  InssBaa  of  laea  than  iSgSOO  a&d  a  i&all  porGisot  roughly 
14  pareenti  had  fully  iseoaaa  sf  11,000  at  wm'im* 

In  the  197i«77  agade^g  yurt  37i6l5  aliests  vara  placed  lln  pe^eiaeoiidary 
adyoatien  vith  an  additional  29,S10  a€€eptedj  but  nog  enrolled^  Appfoxinataly 
13iSi7  il^ual  er  pgtantial  dfopouta  Vife  parguaded  to  raturs  te/gcteol  or  collegei 
Abeut  2,4Dp  vera  enrolled  in  hiih.gghgsl  aquivalenqy  pfggramg.  ^ 

^vgrd  Bound  f rogras 

In  the  fvograa  Ya«r  li7&»77i  418  Upv^d  Baiud  .projaGts  vera  fyadad  (29  nav 
projecta  and  389  castinuing  proiedCa)*    The .grant g  to  projegte  averagad  191,137. 
Apptostisately  41  p  834  atudanta  vefe  airved  hj  £ha  pfogr^.    Of  the  418  projasts, 
3i8  »afa  hogta^  by  foiir»year-=€gll*gaa  or  unlvargitieaj  40  by  tws^yaar  C5llegea# 
and  10  b^ ^yoEational^technieai  esHBola. 

Tha  target  population  of  isdlviduali  who  das  benefit  from  tha  iBrvlGeaof 
Upvard  Beund  is  charaetariied  by  pargens  bearing  many  of  the  saaa  trait g  or 
.^charactarlatica  aa  peraons  in  the  targat  population  for  Talant  Search^  Both 
programs  attaspt  to  isipand  the  edueatiooal  opportuni^tles  ^sf  pargona  having  low 
ineoaag^       '  -■  * 

The  latest  available  progras  data  ghov  that  In  1177  nearly  eight  tliougand 
C7if82)  ypvard  leund  pBrti€lpantg  GOBplated  high  sghdol  and  that  §7  pat cent  of 
thaga  vere  planning  on  antiriBg^gesa  fors  of  poatageondary  aduGgtlon^^raoptly 
collage  (ii  percent) I    Although  the  recant  general  A^cssntini. Of f£€t  gtudy  of 
tipvard  lound.  feporttd  a  10  par cant  overestimate  ^f  sdllege  entrance  by  the  pro» 
graa,  thla  study  vas  baged  on  a  IB  prsjegt  sasple  selected  by  OAO*    Thege  15 
projecta  vere  not  eelectgd  by  gciantiflc  saspllng  techniques  and  cannot  be  con» 
aidered  ^  capragantativa  of  the  Upward  Bpund  progras^ 

Special  iervieag  Frograa 

Program  recorg  ghov  that  iii  FY  1976  (pregfaa  year  1976-77),  93,452  atu- 
dantg  participated  in  the  ipacial  igrvicea  program*    Qf  this  nisiber,  absyt  77,788 
"  rgceivad- gupportlve  aerviciis  for  the  entire  perlDdi  ^bout  7i3S6  atudtnts  ghoved 
adaquate-acadeaic  and  psrasnal  adjustsent  end  Boved  out  of  the  pragraa  Into  the 
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TBiulaE  saadEmiE  chAoasls  q£  Ihs  hoae  Idseieuelons;  absuc  $^700  grsduaced'  ffsm 
chfi  hogb  iBstliuctdu,  &sd  abeuc  1,,8Q0  lefe  che  holE  iniEiEueions  eransfer 
is  oCher  cQllegeflt  iLsd  prsaimably  Wire  ^king  iatisfaSEOry  prsgregs.  or  Crana^ 
fes  pfSbBbly  wsuld  asc  hftve  hmmn  pssalblc^  % 

Tha  BVAliykEios  sf  pSBCiegsQdAiy  p^sgrass  far  disadvaaEsisd  sEudeats  has 
■hows  ChaE  th%  aadisB  ag«  sf  the  progwsg  repOEEed  (WheEber  federal  sr  ron^ 
Fafefally'  suppSTtsd)  wsi  2.6  jc&ts  Is  If?!*  end  snly  Shfse  perecnE  Imd  exlsCed 
€*a  yvA^P       ssffl.    Thsfefsrni  i£..vaa  ess  early  is  evsluaEft  program  lapacg  by 
aiffibi^t  sf  ■EudeBCs  peffsfVerlng  to  a  bachelsf's  degree  or  coQCiBuiag  into  gradu^ 
acfl  iCudy^  '  .  - 

Also  I  zhm  lEudy  hat  revealed  Ehac  beiag  disadvaGEaged  is  au€h  sore  than  a 
flaaaEiaily  dacerQlQfid  phanemasoB.    There  are  greater  differences  aQOOg  aCudents 
of  differenc  cebalc  claaslf Icaclsa  vtchls  the  Isv^lncsse  group  thaa  there  are 
betveeii  pevsrty^le^el  AQd  sedal  (t^leal)  Btudints  within  the  gase  ethnic  cla^sl 
fieaElon*    Differences  between  phyaleally  handicapped  itiidents  and  ssme  modal 
aEudenKa  are  relatively  mlnsr^^escept  for  Ehe  physical  disability.    Between  the 
p€(VerEy»  level  and  modal  student  a,  the  sEi^y  did  no.t  find  substantial  dlffereQgeg 
by  major  field  of  study,  conceat  &f  frestman  courses  taken,  sr  relative  dllfl^ 
culEy  wlEh  such  couraes^    Host  students  in  Ehe  study  were  in  their  first  or 
second  year,  and  dlfferencea  In  these  areas  may  show  up  later  in  their  college 
careers^  ■  ^  ~ 

IducatioBal  Opportunity  CesBirs  Frogr^ 

On  June  30,  li??*  >the  Educational  OpportunlEy  Centers  PrOgraa  completed  Ita 
third  year  of  opera t Ion ,-^Flnal=-reporti-submiE ted  to  the  OE  central  office  Indl^ 
CBEed  that  the  thirteen  f undid  projects  provl/^i^  various  foms  of  counseling  and 
sigistasce  to  S0,0S5  participants.    The  averg^t?  gcmt  sise  was  $24i|Q0O  and  the 
average  CQst^per^parCiclpant  wag  |53. 

X.    Total  pirticipantg  by  lelmicity. 


Aaarlcan  Indlaa  94S  2% 

'     -Black  17, SIS  3J^ 
Spanish  Sescint 

Haxlcan  Aaerlcan^,.  4,S40  ^Z^.;' 

PuariO  Rican  1,1|S^  2% 

Other              ^  S31  .  1% 

White        ^  19,4ii  391 

Other  -              1,674  31' 

I       Hot  Reported  ,             4,142  81 

TOTAL  50 i 06 5  1001  . 

II.    Total  participastg  by  ses. 

Hale        ^  _^       2li37l  -431 

Feaala  26,368  S31 

Hot  Reported                       -  2,326  4% 

TOTAL                               ,  50,065"  1QQ% 

III*    Age  of  parEleipanta  ac  tlse  st  entry  Into  the  prograSi 

Under  18  9,546  19% 

is  -  24  ,  22,311  4S* 

23  Of  Over  14,230  2B% 

Not  Reported  -  3,178  B%  ' 

WAL                                  '  S0,Q6S  Tocir" 
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22*855  Cfilof  tetal) 

to  avslyAeiBa  bju  aet  ^at  hmmi  momdrnM^    frsgtaa  iaia  Idf  thm  am^ht^ 
fmtt  ©f  Eh«  prsgwu  Kbeir  chat  li.JSi  p«Eleipaaia  w^a  plaead  la  p^aesasoBtUf? 
•shfisli  St  Qthmt  tfpua  si  lirqgrBa^  sod  5,210  parclelpaaE.  bad  b«aa 

as»pe«d  by  4^iCM£5Bd#F7  iuEityelsa  but  bad  aoc  yat  b*t«a  ehalr  itydlM^' 


fOK  TIE  5IEAD?AHf4m 


^  1975 

ri  ill?? 
iir  1^78 

ft  I97i. 
n  1980 


70 g 331, 060 
81,000,000 
.UJiOOO.OOO 
140,000,000 
147.5^,000 


falast  Scare  b  Pissfa 


lf€i 
li67 
19$a 
1M9 
1370 
lf7l 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


I2,70dp000 
15,300,000 


a,m;doo  * 


12,000,000 
liJOQ.OOO 
4i0^^!^ 
4;000.5Od 
5.000,000 
5»000,0d0 
JtOOOiOOO 

iipoo.^id 
iiOoo.obo 

$»QOO,000 
6i00O.OdO 
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.  li§S 
'  liSi 

1970 

1971 

1172 

li73f« 
.  1174 

1973 

197i 

1977 

1978  ' 

1979 


iptEifll  Mmr^tttm  FTogfam 


Yaw 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
197S 
1977_ 
1971 
-1979 


1/ 

i  ^,  • 

$29f000,0QQ 
3QiQOO,aOQ 
31,000^000 

3i,aii,ooo 

31,331,000 
38.331,000 
31,331,000 
41,JQQ,0bg 
49,800, 000 
iO, 900, 000 
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fefe---  :  •' ' '  ■ '.-    ^  -  •        -.i  *  \     '  ... 

|^;^4TOy|l '  Ivalyatlgii  Raport  oa  Pro^ama  Admlnlatersd  by  c^*3gvS*_  Off ige  of 
|&EducatlQB:Flaeal  If  gaga  1977  aad  1978.    IJ*$,  Bapartoaat  dr^alth,  Iduei- 
p|^;|Cloa|^aad  1^l£afg.    Offlca  q£  iduaatigo.  ^ 

fesifadgfal  i§p^aaE_  Aaalataaee  and  Categorleal  Pfogfaaa.  1979  Idltloa.  Pre- 
$VM'^F*^*d  by, c ha  National  laatituta  of  ladapendent  Collagas  and  Ualv^raitiaa. 

WI ■  '  -  .  ^  .         ■  -  . 

{  Prepared  b^  Leater  L.  Barolay  ^ 

\         ..  J    For  furthar  lAlbrmatloa  about  tha  progrkma. 

Contact  I  USiA 
>   .  I       '    ..  ■  '  i67-60e0-  ' 

^*S6nator  Psll.  Thank  you  \mty  much,  Mr,  Barclay,  ^L.  ' 
To  follow  up  one  thought  you  had  thtre,  there  is.,  no  goncern  in 
^ mind  about  your;  future,  because  you -have  it  pretty  well 
p(isapped  out;  and  I  wish  you  well  at  the  b^r,  i 
'0>  But  let  us  say  that  a  youn^ter  has  been  helped  by  TRIO, 
&emerges  -iyith  his  bachelor  s  degree,  and  then  ends  ^p  with  ith© 
ll^sanie  occupatioh^your  father  had,  as  a  sewing  maahina  repairman, 
^^Wpuldihe  be  happier  with  that  deigrea  or  without  that  degree?  If  he 
f^,^liad  the  digree^  would  he  feel  that  life  had  been  cruel  to  him  and 
^^a  v^ould  dissatisfied,  or  would  he  bd  able  to  recognize  that  thAt 
ilSilegree  gave  him  an  education  that  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  life' 
Sand^'tha  books  and  the  sumundings^  that  he  could  also  have? 
M^^Whatw^  '  '   /  ^ 

iR|r.  BARCLAY,^^\yell,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that 
Jftpm  talking  with  most  ,  of  the  TOIQ  students^  who  are  4n  the 
|#projp*am;  thty  have  reached  tht  point  where  they  are[  unwilling  to 
jsattle  for  anything' less.. than,  the  goals  ^ that  they^  have  sat  for  , 
^^themselves.  And  for  me,  for  examplt,  to  .return  to^  the  same  occiipa-^ 
|!tioivfasv  my  fathei%  l^do  .believe  that  would,  be  Ki^l^  . unlikely, 
I^I^Sehatbr  Pell.  I  agree  it  would  hp.  very  unlikely  in  your  cafei  but  ^ 
liny  qiiestion  was  not  that  My  question  was  would  your  father  have 
|biH|n  happier" with  a  college,  degree,  fbllowing  theisame/^occUpatibh^ 
tor ^would^he^  have  been. dissatisfied  and^felt  life  had  been  cruel  to 
^him, using  the  expression  you  used?        \         -f  . 
I^'V  .Mr.  Barclay.  Well;  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  bepn  veiy 
.yiatiified^  with  having  a^eolltge  degree  pnd  having  the  occupation  ^ 
j/  tioh  tharKeTiadf~^^^^ — — — _  " 

^iSenator^  pELL*  /rhk     one  of  the  problemOKarive^&cerfchat^we- 
pjare;  getting  college  graduate  who  have  a  hard  time  in  the  market^ 
^place  of  achieving  their  aspirations. 


Now,*"  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  this  is.  I  do  not  think  the 
^answer  is  what^  Great  Britain  hag,  where^  only  8^  percent  of  their 
|c611ege  age  people  am  at  college,  iThat  is  not.  right  iaither,  I  wpuld 
|likt^.to^  s^^air  of  our  youngstez^  who  are  capable /"of  absorbfng' 
l^ucatipn  and^ho  want  it  get  itj!^  and  that  is  why  L  sponsored  the 
^biiaicTgrants"or^Pell^grantsr^ivhateyprVyou'!W 
%think  it  is  a  good  idea.  But  I  think. that \then  you  have  W  separate 
fjofiiifipiration  from  the  degree,""  because  there  will  bt  many  people 
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who  will  not  have  supervisory  or  white  collar  jobs  who  will  have 
college  degrees,  ;  /  ^ 

I  am  reminded  in  this  regard  of  receiving  a  degree  once  from 
Upsala  College  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  annual  alumni  award 
went  not  to  the  big  mucky  muck  in  the  insurance  industry  or 
business  world*  but  ^as  a  man  who  was  an  electrician.  He  had 
'  used  his  education  alL  through  his' life  as  ah  electrician,  probably 
making  more  money  than  a  high  school  teacher,  using  his  mind 
and  being  very  satiified  with  his  life,  reading  and  engaging  in  , 
theatre  and  things  of  that  sort.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  our  educa- 
tion is  pointed  thafc^  way  and  that,  the  youngster^  have  this  as  a 
,goaL  Do  any  of  you  have  any  comments  on  these  thoughts? 
Mr.  DAii^  Yes/if  I  may.  .  ' 

Senator  Pell,  I  would^add  I  am  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  too,  so  t  - 
want  to  welcome  you,  -  . 

Mr/ Dais.  I  am  an  alumnus  of  the  graduate  school  of  business, 
alsb;-^  ^      ,  ^  \     .  ■   '■       ^  ,  .  .  . 

Two  points.  I  think  the  role  bf  TRIO  is  vei^  important  in  that  ; 
r^ppecfc.  Counseling  and  advise  me  ntt¥^thB^key,  and  that^iBPstu-  > 
dents  that  are  not  counseled  properly  in  terms  of  their  options  may 
Have.some  dissatisfaction  in  terms  of  receiving  their  undergraduate 
degree  and  not  a  comparable  position  ^In  terms  of  their  prbffssion, 

I  think  the  elemente  of  TRIO  focus  in  on  counseling,  of  Upward  i 
Bound  studenta,  Talent  Search  studentSj  and  Special  Services  stu-  ^ 
dents,  to^make  sura  they  take  a  very  realistic  viewi  of  thefr  oppor- 
■  tunities  and  the  requirements  to  achieve  the^  goals  they  may  have 
set' for  themselves.  ? 

I  think  the  second  part  of  education  is  enrichment,  intellectual 
enrichment,  and  family  development.  And  a  person  who  is  well- 
rounded  in  terms  of  a  good  education  can  develop  his  family.  And 
within  minority  communities,  one  of  the  things  we  are  lacking  is  a 
good,  strong  fanjily  . base,  and  that  comes  over  the  years  as  parents  , 
become  educated  and  they  provide  their  children  with  an  under- 
standing  of  the  yalue  of  education^     "  ^ 
With  the  Upward  Bouhd  population,  one  of  our  most  difRcult  v 
tasks  is  to  make  an  impact  on  the  students  of  the  importance  of  " 
'education,  that  reading,  writing,  mathematics  and  science  are  sub- 
jects for  which  students *must  develop  a  sense  of  valu^,      ^  *       ^  v 

Senator  Pell,  Would  there  be  any  other  comme  * 
.    Mr,  MiTCHEM,  I  would  just  Jike  to  underscore  whal  Mr.  Dais  said. 
I  think  one  of  ^he  strengths  of  the  TRIO  programs,  particularly  ; 
wJKen  ypu  look  at  Upward  Bound  and  SpeciaV Services,  is  that  they  - 
provide  a  mechan ism  to  give  st iiden    the  academ ic^  competencies^ ^ 
which  I  a^ume  you  are  indicaiing  that  individuals  lack  when  they^ 
graduate  from  certain  institutions  which  makes  them  poneompeti- 
4ive  in  the  marketplace.  And  I  think  those  institutions"  that  have 
these  kinds  of  difficulties  could  benefit  possibly  by  a  Special  Serv= 
ices  program  that  focused  on  developing  tjtiese  competencies,  which 
-aT^e-et4feigfl4^.^Md^Lflffgafi^wjfh  ypq  wholeheartedly.  ' 


-        Senator  Pell,  Mr.  Hernando? 

'  /  Mr.  HpRNANDE^;  I  would  also  have  to  echo  Mr.  Dais'  comments"' 
and  add  to  that  the  importance  of  £he  counseling  and  the  t^pe  of 
counseling  the  student  j|ets  at  the  secondary  school  level;  the  tyj^e 
"of  training  that  he  wants  to  go  into.  -  * 


fe^Ahd  j  might  add  ^that  m  counieling' our  stu-  jjj 

if  deS&i^^^^^w^  not  only  talk  about' B, A;  degrees,  but  if  a  student  is  able 
#?andni^^¥anting  a  career,  for  example,  4n  plupibing,  and  that  is  his 
idesire  and  he  is  going  to  be  happy  .with-that,  we  also  inetill  on  him  v| 
that  in 'addition  to  his  plumbing  training,  it  would  be  wise  for  him 

have  a*  course  or  two Mn  , accounting  or  econoroics  qrjfnaria^^  -'M 
fment,  so  it  will  further  him  and  make -him  a  happier  parson  as  a 
Ifplumber  in: his  future  yeara.  ,     ^-"^    .  %  '       '  \  -  '''^ 

f ^  I  have  to.  in^amr  inltanc^,  indict  my  own  professional  counsel-  ■ 
ing,  *the  professibnj-^that  the  lack  qf%s<insitivfe,  counseling  to  the 
^ijstudent's  needs  f rather  than  to  his*^  dreams  #isr  a  fault.  -There  is 
Ifji^^npthiiiii  wrong  wittt  being  hori^t- with' the  ^student  whtn  he  comes  - 
'^;tb%ou'  and  he  hasJcertaih  tffinWthat.h^e  ^ants  to  do. in  life,  and  '  >| 
Kbacause  of  the.  counselor's  bwi.biasei,  might  want  to  conviy^^ 
^-tS  tfie  studeA.  And  that  is  wrong,  and  that  is.iinful,*!  think.^I^«lal 
ptKiiUe  w©  hava  toili^hon^t  with  these.  studenfe,  ;counser  them  down  | 
pat  the  high\icho6l  level.         I  think:  if  we  speak  with  thiies,  :| 
filStuieh ts;  in  this  manner-  aSad  .with  .-tiiis  Icandor,  that  those  _studente_ 
^^^  ih  Wie  long  run  will  Ite 'happy  arid  will  live  fruitflil  liveSi  whether 
btf  jicidemid  <tf  vb^  /    ^  .    /  ;   ^  ^  ' 

:"^hator  Piy-L.  Mr.;F8Ue^^^^  f  V  ,      ,  ^      "  _ 

Mr  Tellinz.  Just'two  cimmenti  ,  One/the  Pell  grant  has  tunj^ 
millidhs^  of  people  lifto '^educational  :c6nsumera.  3ut  there  is  itill 
another  struggle,  and  that  Ktd  help  thettWcome.leara  It  does 
not  happen '  automatically,  ^^^ially:  for  adult  learne^,  disadvan^ 

-  taged  ■learners,"  or  those  .who  are  .first  .generation  cbllege^goers," 

-  is  a  12-hour  a  i^ay  Jobj,  Md  it, 
#  requires^  being  avaUabl©  yea^^^aftf  r  yearias  a  point  of  helpful  con- 
-*'"''tac£. ■ "                    '         -       -  "   "  - 
;     il  had  another-point/to  be  candid, .but  Jffo^ot  it,  and  ,1  beg  your 

.  *  pardon. V'  ^I^^V/* ^  y  '/^ '^r."-  v  ^  '  .  ^ 

^  ^  fSfnator.PBLL.  I=am  glad,  it  hap^ns.  to  people  who,  are^ypunger 
S'fhan  Ji  raih  deligKted*©  hea^         /    ,  "  . ^   ,  ,  ^ 

"  00  you  belleve'^tt^t^altnt  Search  and  the  Education^  ,Op]:^rtu^ 
'  .nity  Centers  shduld  -b^^cohibined,  ai  jthe  administration  prot  es? 
\  V  Mr/ Hernandez.  N6;*sir.^  Taent  Search,  historicdlyrhas  b^ 
^  "  youth^rithted  "^program.'  '^e  are  Worlang^'^Mth  a?  student  ;at  the 
^ '  junior^ High  Wvel,ihigh'^h6or  levelf  tad  a  pertain .ex^rtise  and  a 
{  "  certain  amount  bf  time  Is  spent  in  orienting  oneself  .with  the  prob- 
?  vtamBf and  the  sip&ci^  heeds  lofyo"^^^  ^  -"^  ?  ^  ■  ■  -  *l  '  „ 
^-1  would  Arid  it  difficult,  to  „Mk  the  same  .counselor  to  Jjecome  an 
*  expert  in  ybiitH  needs,  and  \the  same  4ime,  next  hourj  be  an  expert 
;  ,  and  sensitive  to]  the  neris  ©phe  .adult.  I  think  for  that  reton  that 

Talent* -&arch*  should  continue  to  be  a  community-based,  youth-  ^ 
^  oHented  prblnram,  as  .It-has  l^n^^    .       .        V       tt  "      j  o  '  :^ 
Senator  PiLtr*'  Is.tKere  any  disagreement  with  Mr.  Hernandez r  .^^-^ 
Mr.  Fei^nz.;!  would'-justfilie  to  amplify  that  one  second:  I  think 
'    that  the  populations  and  their ,  needs  are  different:  Also,  the  strate-  g 
ies,  for  worldng*; with  adults**  put.of  school  ^5  or .  10  years,  _are  quite  * 
ifferepty  specifically  in  terms  of  outreacH^echniques  and  working 
^  1  with  other-human  servie^  agencies  iii, the  cmimiam^^ — ^  .    '      "  — -^3 
:  .  -  The  strategies  of  building  good,  .working  relationships  with  high  c_^^ 
* '  schools  carf  sometimes  be  easy  and'can  lometimes  require  all  the  : 
?  dexterity  of  negotiating  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  They  are  differ- 
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IllP^^ntiStrategies,  and  I  tHkik  to  have  a'twohandfed  program,  Talent 
MplSearch  for  youth  and  EOW^^  the  adult,  has  workrt  out  well 
^JAihietorically/ We  endor^  '  ■  ^  ' 

^Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  Very  much/  y 
^U---^  ^^^-  MiTCHEM.  Senator  Pell,  let  mt  stress  th^tJn  nine  mohths  of 

developing  the  National  Coordlnafing :  Council ;  recomiriendktioni  / 
fyL  from  coast  to  coast,  th6reJs  no.disagre8ment         Mr.  Herriandez- 
:  or  Mr^  Felleoz'^  The  people  feel  ven^,  very  strbngly  that 

j^  f    the  programs  should  not  be^  combined  as^the  administration  Is 
.       proposing..^   ^     A  ;  .  ■  y  ■  / 

:  ;  y  ;    Sen  the  House  bill  is  pretty  rigid  in  specifying 

gfe  the^omposition  of^^  It  iays,>^Ilbelievej 

that,  two-thirds  of  the  participants  must  be  lower  fecom^ 
r   '  and  the  firit  generation  of  <helii  fairiily  ,to  atyhd  eoll^.^^^^^^     ^  r 
®       Do  you  think  these  requlremente  are  a  little  too  ri^d  and  .would 

inhibit  the  flexibility  that  the  program  ihould  have?  / 
;  /     Mr,  MiTCMEM.  Noj^  slr,  we  do  not.v^  if  you  look 

-     at  the  currant  la^y,  tha         r&sily  a  hodge-podge  and  a  mish-mash, 

M^^  otAmg^Bg^   ■ .  _  /[.:. ■  ■  ■     >  - 

'One  of  the  things  that  it  seemi  the  House  attempted  to  do.was  to^ 
■  -  t  kind  of  uniforrriityVIn  eligibility  cfiteria^^' 

y'  whiph  has  never  exiated  in  the  prcfranis;  Oftentimei,  we  have  b^^ 
u      critieized  oh  the  ap  of  the  amttguity  re- 

?  .  yrarding  who  is  eligible  for  the  TRIO  programs.  We  feel  that  the 
.     House  position  cert^nly  sets  a.  more  obj  and  staridardiEed 

criterU  y 
,  >  ^Sq^  ifo.  In.aniwi^  we  certainly  support  the 

;      House's  eligibility  criteria.  ^  ^ 

;  Senator  P^ll.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  gentlemen* 
^^  ^>  ^Now-  we  come  finally  to  the  panel  on  cooperative  educatldrtj^r. 
Roy  Woolridge^        president  of  Northeastern  Univemty— and  the'^ 
w  of  .Northeastern  Unlvers^tty  was  with  us  yes&rday,  Dr*  ^ 

Ryder,  and  we  were  glad  ^o  hear  from  hinU  too.  ^Iso,  Dr. ;  Joanne  / 
(    Hiritcm,  vice  president  of  Villa  Mana- College  in  Buffalo,  i^^^^;^IDr.  ' 
>  Do^^  the  Cooperative  Educatibn  Association, 

I* .  ..and  director pf  Cooperative  Education,  Murray  State  College,  Mur- 
S    J???^?^^^  president  of  Jersey  Ci^rState  ^ 

m    Cbllegej  Jersey  City,        and  Sister  Laureace  Antbuh,  president  of 

1^*;     l  am  not  sui^ which  m  ■ 

I:  :  STATEMENT         DR.  ROY  -WOOLDfilDGE,  PftEsffiENT  THE 

grNATI0NAL#€OM 
^       VICE    PRESIDENT,    NORTHEASTERN    UNIVBRBITY,  BOSTON, 
I        M  yiCE  PRESIDjENT,  VILLA  MARI^ 

COLLEGE.  BUFFALO,  N.Y.i  DR  DON  STARKEY,  PRESIDENT, 

-  ^  THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  ABSOClAtlON  AND  TOREC^ 

TOR  OF  COOPERATIVE   EDUCATION  ARTr  MURptAY^ 

-  COLLEGE,  MURRAY,  KY.;  DR,  WILLIAM  MAXWELL,  PRESU 
DENT,  JERSEY  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE,  JERaEY  CITY;  N«r.|  AND 

t       BISTER  LAyREAGE  ANTOUN,  PREBIDENT.  VILLA  MARIA  COL- 
LEGE>  ERIE,  PAm  A  PANEL 

;  ■ ;  .  Dr.  WOOLDRIDGE.  Mr^  Chairman,",^  am  Roy  Wooldridge,  from 
1^  '  1^  University  and  the  National  Commisiion^  There  is  no 
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^malichairnian  of  this  groug,  ,but  iinde  my  name  appeto  first; 

start  offr^nd  our  t^timony  at^least  will  flow  ^afcif ; v^Si 

S^ifefiSMng  ^^^  and  ^watching  what  ^has  happened  this   l.::  {  vl 


fl^^^ti^^*^       highlights  of  the  .testimony^  that  I  have 
^submitted  to  youi^^  ^      ^  '  '        "  . 

'  pi!^  are  talking^  abou  title  VIII  of  the  Bigher  Mucatibn  Act.  "Wb 
M^^Mi:B^i0}Mr^}m  rpauyfchonzed  through  chapge  i^ 

j^  that  we  thinOherfe  should  ■M  d  lump^^  i  both 
^SpfeWSM?a^  8M  ,In  the  current  J^slatibn^ih^e  &e  separate 
^^StoS^iWvfor -both  of^^t^^     titles uriaer^SOi,;^ich  iB  t 

^i3#4?^^  In  'the  teatimony/a-beginning 

aut^ri&tidri  ends  at  $28 

^n^^s^nd^  we  rise>>^^  to  a  toialr  of  $96  milliMr oh^i 

|||pnm~^^^  803>  ^  '  > 

Pl^J^teer  a^^^  ihstitutiohal^liinlts  be  rSieW 

pllSf  ?SP>QP8^ W  and  pOO;OdO  for^iiri 

^instUutioff^tnat^^  ;  >.  ^..^^             .  - ,    .  * 

gli^  fere  ij^rpduolng  the  ^nc(^t  b^the  installation  of  com^ 

iP^fcprofrtms  in  ifistitutipns^  anS^l^i^^^el  tl&i  that^hould  be 
||g^wlS?Mther;tb^ 

IfteinMvMw  and  will^  con tintie JIrt jqontaih under  SOSli  , ^     - . ^ 

J^S^i^fftt  to  n^^ 
®^  SjMWdng ,  a  idemonltr^tioh 
p^l^tt^  in.  pfo^Drti  ^  rte  ^tHe  iiicreaie  td*  btMir  the  v 

SftttPMr  ^Pplic^^  ^under  the  rtgulan  administrative  route  over 
Pplft^Wr'iNribi^^^  testimony^;!  h^e  provided  a 

-SPt  mme^  Wl  of  these^flgiires;  corii^  {ram  md  the* 

^mntf^  finally  >^  as  a^^ 

?eligibili^J;tO;be 'uni]^  of  coll^^       ief  than  fcollegti ; 
iiPSf^^^y^^'^^^^  wor^^  if^  Ohio  State  :w^r#^^^ 

^Ewe^^iGcyvem  and  for  TOdni^^  to 'piit  cd^bp  . inte  tHeir ^ 
^j^i^^rig  ^jch  ii'  worked^  successMly.^ 

iM?^roaj^!^h^l  lyould^ 

i^iW|abIiito:cmne  bac  ^ant  in: a  different  dl^wthin^the^ 

p^n^lp^her  exampleTIi  i  atf  MiMal^ade^  a-  rhultiaai^ur  ftistitution, 
EWyiWeLottheir  pampuias--Md4hIii  has  already  bcdaifedj-»can  use  * 
^pfMllmfcDadtf r  eligi'Hlitv^ever.  Un  ^' .  r  tM  eurrentf 

^^Ujcme:  time  and  that  is  fior  fi  yfefa;'  arid  r  thein  it  iorev#  Barred 
i^frwnj  f ©turning.  And -we  th^  it  would  b&  K  r:*^^  .o-^make  that-^ 
P^S*Hf^^^**^'"  not  want  rhe  dame  colle^  going  baclt^ 

ipWhi^time,  unlta^^ithiri  tHat  cdlltee^bug^  be' 

|able;^to,^dp-so;>-;,:-':^  -...^v   :  ■\  _        ;.        ^  ' 

pifc^ti*f  -y^;by  giving  in 
I^KiSM^iHUMjhlnkJJ^i^L^^ 

1^  approve  the  Iblll^^  that^>  we '  wommerifi  i^d^  appropriate^  the 
l^^^pey  each  year,  then  yoi^.  would  havfcs^ht  over  th 
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fro  $400  millionrrour  hundred  miLion  in  Federal 

^    :  doUars  wou  education,  You  would^aceording 

IgjN  yto  Hy  flgurei— double  the  amount  of  studente  in  the  program,  that 
||;::    is,  up  to  another  200,000  itudehts^  in  this  country  in.  higher  eduea- 
f}^^    tlon  on  co-op.  They  would  be  earrtmg  $866  million  a  year  at  ap- 
proximately  $4,000  p€r  Mudent  per  /  ? 

.      So  a  , Federal  ^investment  of  $400  milHoh  spreaci  over '5  years' 
would  leave  in  place  a  program  where  perpetually,  from  that  point 
K ;    on,, even  if  theril  were -  no  further  expansion,  there  Would  ^be  $800^ 
1^,  ;    m         worth  ;  of  student  earnings  that  toe  then  epnverfed  lri^^ 
Ji ;    payment  of  tuition  and  other  thingi  that  the  students  need  money 
|^:g;for;'  ;-  \  %  ^  ^  V  ■■  '  :v^::  ,r  ' 

g^K^;  7^  One  additional  poii^    and  that  is  thoie  students  dp  pay  Federal 


taxes  on  the  money  earned;  Like  any  employee^  they  are  ^subject  to  / 
^  :  both  the  withholding  taxes,  inQome  t^ei,  and  Soc^l  ieeurity,  If 
pjt-  -  you  follow  through  the  arithmitic  on  that,  over  thkt  same  5-year, 
period,  thoie  200,000  st^erits  would  pay  $250  million  in  Federal 
>  tax^,  so  you  could  really  net  it  out;  subtract  that., from  the  $406^^ 
A       million  Federal  investment,  and  really, !  it  becomes  a  net  FederaL 
;V      investment  of  $150  million  that.generates  the  $800  million  eeirning 
-=-^-^ppogpaHMoMt^dentSTi 


With  that,  I  will  ehd  my  remarks,  because,  the' rest  of  It  is  in  tny  ' 
,    testimbny^  I  think  it  would  flow  better  if  Dr^  Don  Starkey  spoke  ' 
next,  rather  than  in  the  order  as  printed,  at  least  at  the  beginning,/ 
and  then  Mrs.:  Hinton  following  himj  because  that  would  be  the 
normal  ndw  of  our  testimony.        -  ^  j  . ; 

i     ^  .  May  I  turn  it  oVer  now  W  Dr.  Starkey?  \  ' 

V  \      Smato^r  Pell.  Fine:;  pr.  Starkey?    i    ^      . .     '  ' 

/   Dr.  STARkEY,  Thank ^ou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

:    ^      In  the  interest  .  of  time;  may  we  have  my  written  testimopy 
entered  into  the  record.  1  do  h^ve  one  small  change.  On  page  6  of  ^ 
the  teitimony  I  submitted,  there  Is  a  secretariar  error,,and.  the 

;V      ngures  in  the  graph  are  incorrect  They,  weretdrawn  fromf  an  . 

;  ,     earlier  draft.  Rage  B  pf  my  written  testimpny;  is  a^chart,  and  the^  ; 
^  figurei  at  iRe  bottom  of  that  particular  chart  are  the  correct  fig- 

L  V     u w  that  we  will^  -  -  ^ 

V  ^,  /  As  jnentioried  previousl:^*  my  riani^is  Don  Starkey,  and  I  am  i 
:  \  president  of  the  National  Cooperative  Education 

r  '  is  the  largest  professional  organization  in  this  i^couhtryl  for  coopera-^  ^ 
'0    tivB  education.  We  represent  approximately  r,6Q6  proressiorials  in  .  ' 

the  field,  from  over  1,000  institutions,  arid  I  welcome  the  opportune  v 
I  :  ty  to  make  comments  today  on  the  reauthorizafioii  of  title:  VlII^ 
:  ^       In  order  not  to  repeat  some  of  the.' testimony  given  by  Dr.  Wool-  ^ 

dridget  I  would  like  to  concehtrate  on  a  few  salient  points  in  my: 

tsstiiiif>n3%  and  perhapi,  most  importantly, indicate  sofefr  of  the 
r:     ^benafita  that  come  from  the  cooperative  education  type  of  plan  as_^__ 
-      supported  in  title  Jl=_^=—  — — =— ^  ^.=^^-^^-^^6—-^ 

Jj  fchirik^h^^  both"  the  Senate  and  the  House,'  h'ave 

^ :    f  recogni^^,  thr        the  funding  of  title  IV-D  iand  ¥111,  that  cooper= 
CJ^tive^  education  is  an  important  element  in  the  edfucaLtional  fabric  - 
V  ^        ffi^jj'^^ry.  There  arp  many  hgnafit^Khat^ome-frorn^onpg^  — ^ 
Si^f'^ive  eauSfUun  that  relate  to  the  student,  to  the  employer,  and  to 

th^  institution.  And  1  think  these  are  rather  iignifieant  things  that 
^      should  be  briefly  touched  on  this  morning.  ;  , 


mf-'r:^-'-'^  -   :  ■  '  ^     ^    r  /■'■^■■^ 

ij^^^In  regard  to  studenfe  in  particular,  cooperative  education  fl^t 
ggiid  foremost  pgroyidea  students;  who  F«rtlclpate;with  an  opportuni- 
l|t;Xi;tOj;  test  in;  j  Cf-ealistic  way  theirs  classrobm  .  training  and  their 
gcSrei^  go  rtW  world  laborato^  of  work*  ^ 

^Many r^tiines4=^  w we  H^e^^heard  thir^  mdrning— studenti  often 
ll^itV  conegeiwth^^e  Wat  some  great;  magical  key  is  going 
^Vfepmerout  oKthts  iducatio  that  will  enable  them  to 

^^^ivtheiroarketplaq^^  i^simply  not;  the  w%  i|^ 

gporks^We^hayei  ^  Cooperative  educatioii  experienceiiwlll 

^Mble^ituderitsi  to' not  only  t  what  the  profiisiori^  tell  them /in 
pleto;'  but^  also  tp  }come  back'  td^  the"  campus  with  a  better  under- 
gjter^ing^of  Avh  are  fsUp|iosed^  to  do?  for  theiril  In 

l^^many^cases,  they  even  change  jtKeirfxriyora  and/ or  the  direction  of 
pheir^pix?fBSsioni"cafe^  /  ^       '^v' 1.  *  >/  ^> 

llif^jem^loyejrs,  the  and,  I  thinkr^gAificant. 

^I^ny :  lar^iB'employers  haye :participatted3  in  cooperative.  Education 
j;foi^3^aa's,  ahd.^  arr talking  abotit  thqs#^teat:jfill4rito  tlfe  Fortune 
|6P0i,"<3ne^pf^the^^^^t^^  that  ^cooperative  Wucatioii;,  do  the 
|small^o  mediurn^  in  this  countiy  is  to/4riable  them 

Itoilrtlectivel}^  compete  with  the  large  corpdratioris  m  the  market- 

V  run  recruiting  saHdciij  arid  have 

|prt)fossiond the  county.  For  th&  aver- 
!;agt*smaU^^^^^  employer,  this  is  literally-an  impossibil- 

ity^ For  them;  participation  in  a  co-op  progrum  ^ves  them  a  chance 
^te^ompete  in  this-marketplacl(^  J  ^  ^  I  tV  .  \.  ' 
Jj  .:5^ho  institution  benefits,,  m  importantl>y-and  this  refers  baak 
J  to  Avhat/^Dr.  \^ler:  said;  eariier^from,  the^^^^  of  the  student  to 
!the  eampus.  TOey;  Bring  b  to  'that  campus  their  experiences  in 
^te^woridr^find  other  studeritf^vho  may  ;Aot  have  gone  out  profit 
^.frbm-  that,share^  We  have  fpund  that  students  are  not 

Jjbashful  whe^  to  talking  about  their  experiences  in  the 

{ciaiiiroom    .,  ^     '  /^.r - '  i:..  /  S/^  '      ■  ■        ^  ^   " " ' 
: '^rn^ooldridge  hi^  ;irtada  some  rtcommendationa  in  tf  rms  of  ' 
WoUar  figur^  Coc^ratiya/Edueatipn  Assciciatioh  would  i 

:;QqnpUiiih  tKostfM  /  -'^t; 

^^i^e  agree^tbat.this  combination^  sectioris  in  the 

Authorization  Bill  would  be^  appropnate/  Hovfe\^^  the  pnrrian^ 
jfoeua  in  the  authoHzing  legislatfo  should  be,^nlsirtibn^02,  whldh 
^i^foi^the  administratton  ffrante.  Sec^^  808  is  ^s^d  for'  training, 
rrtse^rch,  a|id  demQhstration,^arifd  ;thx^e:^are  suppbrtive  ft^ 
jthe  overali  goapbf  administertng  new  conop  programsl  ^  ^  ' 
JpThWi  icioini^  c^at^  on  the  jpart  pf^tHe  assotiatibn  that  Toy- 
?tm^5{;  claMftd^  -glint  "proposals-T-thoie  that  come 

^n^under^^yqlibn  802=p  derridnstratiM:  grants  because,  of  the 
iiati^e  and  the  s  of  „the  institution,  could  lisad  to  a  dual  stands 
ard.  Section.  802  Has  some^limitations^impoied  iji  the  legislation^  of 
a:;^ytar  dicrtaaing  foTOiilai  and'fo  forth,- which  is  not  applied  to 
g£tlorr^^OS>J^ere^^ 

^^splfingjm  two,  ditTeren t^  categories  with  a  different  set  of:  rules. 
iS^cie  pretty  i/much '  summarize  I  do  r^ommend 

$400i000  ias  4he  Umit Jin  thi  Anal  analysis  iti  is  going  to  take 
^76,000  to  POO^OOO  foEvlkrge  schooli  or^any  school  ihat  wants  to 
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I'rf.  develop  a  large, :  com prehensiye  prpgra^  to  succfssfully  becpma 
p5^;  >.  involve^  frpm  an  ecoripmic  Btandppiiit  ^:     n  V     *  , 

W'''-:  -#*Thank.you.  V  V  ; .  \  /,  - ,  '  '    '     ^  '    '  ^  ' . 

Sli':^^  Senator  Pell,  Thank  ybu^  ^  ^  :f  :       ^  .  ' 

;S.C\.^iJr-nirit^^  ?/ ' \ "  \^  .% 

/:":;Dr>4Jm       Thank  you  yery  much,  Mr.  Ghairriiari.  ;      '  ; 
"v    '  L  Senator.  Pell/ Senator 'WllUyms;  arid  staff:  1  appreciate  the  oppor* 

;  tunity^to  TO  ^ith  yqji  veiy  b^efly  soma  of' 

i;  e    ^the,  highlightB  qf/the' te'itimony  that  I/am  .^^  the -record. 

-  ^  ^  I  have'  rtcaritly  bean  appointed  ^ice  president  for;  Iristltutiojrml . 
p  at  yilla  Maria  Collegia  and'  fortB  years  prior  , to  this;  I 

f <f  haye  been  the  cooperative  educatioini  director. ,  . ,  4  V  /  ■  ^  ; 
^i,-'  .yAi'the  Rra^^  director  at  yilla'I'Can' testify^to  you  abo^t  the" 
' J ;  *  .  problems, '  the  amount  'of !  time  and .  the  amou n tj  of  rijipney  ths(t;  it  - 

iakes  td  bring  eyenr^^^^ 
4      members /^d  "a  point  thatCthey  know  what  cooperative  edu 

"  about  and  then xto  get  them  to  bagini  to'^phs  co-op  into  * 

^V:,  the"  curriculum.  ^'-.-^^''V.;  K  .--^  '^.kV:- 

-  =  '  At  Villa  Mar ia^  CPUega  and  at  ihany  of  the  colleges; ihHhe  'cbun- 
i      try;  wa  do  not  want  co-op  to  be  an  apperida^a^  spmethlng  ;be^ 

7.  ^ ^  the  ? graduation  requirement;  We  want  it  'to  be .  a  "part  tfP  these y 
,     graduation  credits,;  so  that  it  will  have  some  value,  in  terms  ;of  the 
"      degree  that  the, student  ig  e^  '  v  ;  ?    ;  ^    "  j 

/  ^  Brieriyi  we  started  out  in  1973;  with  tWQ.curriculums  dfferirigjthe 
f  option  for  cooperative /education  Over  ^t  wt  have 

■  "^  beeri  able  to  expand  and  now  jbaye  co-op  available,  on -am  optional 
,  baiis  in  all;  6f ,  our  eurriculum^^ 
:   =  '  estimation  our  major  problem  to  date /has  been  the- lack  pf  time 
^  '  that  the;  faculty  needed  to  become  oriented  to  the  concept  of  coop- . 
V  er^tive  education, .  to  allow  the  bo|^dkfl£gtrui  the  adminis- . 

^  '  ^ tratipn  the  opportunity  to  see  somffsmall  iucceis  storiei  in . termi  . 
,      of  our  students  goin^  out  and  .  experiencing  co-op^and  tKeir^  testify.- 
Ing  what  it  has  mepnt  ui  rtieir  werall /growth.   /  /      ^  ' 
,  *  /^^The  other,  problem! Has  beeri\ the  90^^  factor;^  Over'  the;  6-year^ 
^     "^period,  ^ Villa  M^ia  College  hasv  indeed^  been  ;yery  /fortunatfe  to 
J      obtain  abdul  $255,000  from  ^e  State- £^ 

J      for  cooperative  educatipn/v  Over  ^lis  pen^  years,  we  have 

4hveiited  approximately  $2M^  v 
:  Wa^are  currently  investing /$100,000  of.  dollars  for  fiscal  year 

\1 979,  ^^^'v'^-V-^  A  "^^'^  '^  •  ' 

As.  far  as  number  of  students  participating  in  cc^op— ^nd  I  rtally 
•  :  dislike  getting  into  numbers;  Jbecauie  they  'can  be  misleading— we 
v  /    have  a  gooi  record  in  terms,  of  bur  institution. and  wHat  the  nation- 

~snave¥ag§^air^^^I  la  way '  f romiiational  average  flgures, 

^ ;  ^  because  included  in  that  average  are  institutipns  such  as  j^rtheast 
=      ern  U^ivefSity  wltH^r  ariH  a  long  co-op  history. 

^hen,  into  th^t  national  average,  you  williMlfre  a  college  thatjpisL^ 

-Same4n^6-co-op-lartjyeatr^^  so  it  may  only  have  SO  students  as 
y ;     compared  to  Nbrtheastern's.  9,000.  So  yo^^  liifilted  value 

i'  ;     of  the  national  average  if  L would  give  you  that  kind  (qf^lnfbrmfi- 

r'tlon."    ^./^-r/''    „  _  -"^    ^  '\r:S'  yr^'-^r-^'^-'-' 

V  ,^  For  my  own.  Institution,  over  6  years  we  ha^  been  able  to  place 
i.^"  approximately  800  students  who  hiave  successfully  completed  a 
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^ppp  expfriencf.  This  current  Jfear*  we  have  about  IBOjtudehti  in 
|^ft;c6^p -p|rogram.- ^  ^*  %    ,  •  j;.  ^'^>'.  "''^ 

^|In  addition  to  the  80O  completing  c^opy  labout  160  atudehls  per 
^Sfti^^  have  experienced  ^  counpeling  and  advisement 

pi^nsel  that  we  hav#  integrated  into  pur  programi  This  is!  where 
IJUiticollige  ; incurs  a  lot  of  costs,  especially  >^liten 'operating  ah 
Ic^tional  program,  because  many  students  who  take  the  pre-co^op 
^mij|emeyer  opt  fb  Hbwever  this  is  the  kind  of  advisement 

pareir  counseling  experience,  we  want  to  give  to.all  of  our  students, 
|and  we  are  npw  niaklng  the  cpu^^se  mandator  in  all  curriculumii 
|The*faciity-  have  awa       thrte  crjedits  to  this  course  designed  to^ 
p^lp  the  students  develop  their  self^assessment  skills,  thelr.deci- 
^onmakinf  and  problem  skills!  Students  also  consider  the 

icartpr  opportun  available,  related  occupational  skills  and  aca- 
^d^hic  re jjuifemeritf  for  specific  ;  ^ 

^^or  >y ilia vMaria.  College  to  continue  witK  this  ppmmltmerit'^  to^ 
^cooperative:. education  and  to  institutionalize  comprehensive,  man-^ 
^datory  program,  we  ere  going  to  need  considerable  funds  in  addi-^^ 
|tion  to  what  we'haye  had  to  date.  I  now  refei^you  to  my  budget 
j^iumniary  page  which  indicates  the  funds  Squired  for  the  next  3; 
^j^ears  if  Villa  is  to  ^aki  coHDp  mandatory  in  all  curricula,  * 
r-^  The  .first  year  would  require,  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  that 
P^illaSMaria  College  is  already  alienating  $437,000;  the  second  yeai*, 
j^524;000;^nd:then  nearly  $700,000  the  list  year.  .  -^^-^ 

15  Beginning  with  the  fourth  year,  experiditurei  would  start  to 
.jdticreaie.  The  reason  for  the  large  amount  of  money  during  the  8- 
f^ear  period  indicated  is  that  td  ihstitutionali^ei'co-op,  we*^wilL^ 
^ a\  large  support  system.  We  will  need  people'  with  expertise  in 
; terms  of  computer  programing,  recording  informatroh,'and  analyz- 
ing information  so*we  can  use  it  for  long  range  planning  purposes/ 
|We  need  a  larger  counseling  staf^  and  additional  co-op  coordina- 
ftors,  office  equipment  and  all  the  costs  rtiat  are  different  from 
Ithose  incurred  for  the  traditional  classroom  instructional  situation 
^auch  as  travel  and  training.  , 
rvs  in  closing!  I  would  juat^  like  to  make  a' final  statement,  asking 
ithat  you  sefibusly  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the,  legislation 
:f^^^  and  that  in  this  legislation,  you  include  the  concept 

^f  rfiultiple  year  funding.  Try  to  imagine  yourself  heading  an  insM- 
itution,  knowing  that  over  the  next  three  years  you  are.  going 'to 
jneed  aomelhing  in  ejccesa  of  $1  million  to  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive co-op  program^  How  could  you  accept  the  fi^t  year  of  funding, 
not  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  in  year  two;  three,  four  or 
!five?:V    r-.     _  •:     ;  \  ;  • .  -  ■    ^  \  - .     , .     .  ^ 

^gPinally,  your  support  for  the  increased  dollar  allocation  aa  pro-- 
-poajiid  by  both  the  National  Commissloa  and  the  Cooperative  Edu- J 
qatipn  Aasociation  would  be  appreciated! 
^i-5hahk=y©tt^e^TnTOhr^^  "  \ 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hinton,  , 
Mr.  Chairman?  -  ^ 

S>=The  Chairman  Yes.  I  am  very  pleased  that  Dr.  William  Max- 
Jy^ill,  president  of  Jersey  Clt^  State  College,  is  part  ofilhls  panel  on 
ppoperativi  educatipni  Certainly^  he  comes  fronv  a  situation  where 
Hef  can  speak  with  considerable  experience  arid  give  us  a  lot  of 
(Constructive  thought    "      .  »^ 


mi 
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:  I  /Dt.  of  tbe  institution  that  he  now  serveslS 

* ':-aB  pre^  hai  iupplemented  that  education  with  a  doctor-^ 

i^;*  •^.^Bte'at  Columbia;^/.  -        l-^/ j    ;  ^Vi-j; -.^.^  \. .         ;  -  ^  . 

'      aiis  looliing  Krward  to  your  statament.  Dr.  Maxwell  :  We  hiay#  | 
^  '  not  heard  any  mentip^^       of  any  po^ible  relatidhsHip' of^  tKeSi 
ff[  V  'r, collage^  wo  .  p^rani^-wlth  r  cobperative  education,  ^but^I^^ 

\wpuld  think  that^  t^      is  a  .naturar  potential  pwtnershlp 
.  .    "  I  also  would  like  to  find  out  before  we-  arei  through  with- th^^  ^ 
"       panelihow  ctooperatiye  education  is  being^advanc^  in^the^^Waihing^  J 
:    ton,  p.C.  area.  0[  dd^  hot' know  of  ariy  students  who  are  par^o^oui^ 
;*  y    :  scen^  here  on  Gapifol  Hill,  a^   1  Just  wonder  if  perhaps-Dr.  Starr  i 
key  could  tell  us  Aoutlthis^  We  abound  in  great  edueaiiorial  lnati-^5^ 
3         tutions  here  un  Washington  in  people,  of  regularV 

y  -    -  ^  college  age?         ^      -  -  \       -  '  *     ^  / 

^v^^V-     '*~Dr.' Ma^wellA'^  ^  ^/./^  -  .     .   ^  ./...  vlJ? 

;  ^  ^Dr.  Makwell.  Thank  you  very  .much,  Senator,  Mr.  Chairriian:iv? 
^     As  niy  written  testimony  indicates,  ram  her^*to  speakrln  behalflK 
¥-      '  of  a  prbgram,  the;  college  . worknitudy  program,  that  ^haS  been  of  1 
.  m^or  Benefit  to  the  ;Student^.  of  to  their  families*  and  ^ 

"  /  /     td  the  communities  we  serve,^^atf  well.   '  — ^ 

if  "  ^     \  There  is  a  dir^tjrelationship  between  coU^ 

gTam  under  title  IV  and  the  cooperative  education  program  under 
:       1  tjtl^  VI^I*  whiah  I  would  also  support  strongly.  i—         ^    , ! 

y        ,    In  recent  yeare,  I  think  colleges  have  moved  away  from  a  view  of 
.      th#  college  work-studj^  program  as  merely  a  flnancial  aid  program^ 
.     ^    The  **mf!rely'"  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  view  that  irapdrt^jit== 
V         element  of  college  work^study  as  any  less  important,  It  will  contin- 
ue to  remain  a -Very  basic  part  of  financial  aid  .  programs  for  our  5 
V *  students -  in  th^  future,'  we  are  sure.  But  we 'are  interested  in 

i     broadening^  that  viewpoint,  to  use.  funds  for  college  work'Study  - 
,       /  programs  to  inerease  th%  number  of  students  we  place  in  the.  public 
;         sector  arid' inf  not-for^prbfitp  private  sector  of^e'jiconimy^  of  our"v- 
^,        county,  pur.city»  and=tnr6ughout  the  St^^  V 
1-^-  =       Of  the  some  $550  nyUion  a  year  in  Federal  assistance  thfough  ■ 
i        college  work-study  which?serves,  as  you^know,  some  1  million  col-  V 
lege  studehts^throughout  the  Uriitrf  States,  our  college  ii  ftirtuiiate^; 
?         in  the  past  year  to  have  received  some  $612,000  under  the  college 
|v        work-study  program,  which  has  enabled  bs  to  place  547  of  bur  * 
h"y     sttidenta  in  college  work-study  programs,  some.  10  percent  of  these  ' 
in  public  agericies,/Can4  nat-fDr-proflt  agencies,  private  agencies/ 
V,     ^   throughout  our  isity  and  our  Stater  /  ^    ;    ^  ^ 

i:  :::  \      At  Jersey  City  State  Cdllege^  which.  Senator  Williams  knows  well  , 
( V  V     is  very  much  an  urban  allege,  locatfd  in  the  heart  of  the  irmer# 
;>       city,  and"  the  heart-  of  a .  financially  troubjed  innaE^tv^wfr^rmlv-;^ 
he f  1  Av^^^ n4-T-mmn^h1^^j rrpnrfrfo  hp  n  rpfl pnn ge  to  some^pf  theS^ 
•'^uestloris  raised  by  Senator  pell^we  firmly  believe  thailhe  most  " 
1^       .  appropriate  vocatiboal  educatipa^to:  can  onan  to  .bur^stddents^isia^^ 
very  firm  foundatiph  in  the  traditional  liberal  arts;  Wi^believe  that 
this  is  the  education  that  will  ^serve  them ;  well 
;     •    .  But  we  also  belii^ve  very  strongly  that  our  baccalaureate^,  pro-:  ; 

gram  should  not  represent  liny  .4'year  hlatug  from4He  re&f  world  of 
u;^     work.  So  we  are 'very  rnuch  intereited  in  prpgrams;juch  ;as  thii^^^^ 
^Mi^  if'we  had  '  the  resMrces^  I  Jc^ow^  that  we  would  Q^! 

insist  that  each«and  every  one  of  our  graduates^ak^  at  least*ona  ; 


^^m^treari  salaned  tm 

^^^m^^0,.m  well  aa^ests  somt  vei^  s^ifie  change  witHin 
tWw^ljS^bnijan^  for  itself^  Thesa' 

B^&^C^'^^®^^  these  changea  Bo  have 

I^^^^^        ....  .     .  _   .  ^  , 

m^Bp^thai  are^helf^thajt  of  the  hatibhal  average  for  iyear^pubiio 
pUip^^;^Mrt3^three  have.flMriflyHncomeB 
f  1JD,000;  an^  itudehts  ^rom  femily 

lAcofflei  of  less  thto  n    V  >  ^ 

y^greforey.wKile  a  year  rti^  ^ 

^^aiK&tfjimaUi.^^ 

^^^pWrsucctti  ©f  m  sttjdenta.attfaun  cdli^e,  ahd^we  are  ye^ 
^^^^X  fi^^00;^^^Bm  and  for  thef  "committet's ^  continued  sup- 
^^tod  for^your  Ihttr^t,  Se^ 

J^tegand,  ©there;  ybuf .  coriWhutd  dnlertst  in'^laoldii^^at^thr  qu^s- 
S^^Cf^^^^  c©ll^e  itudenta  do  ^t6r  their  college  gtSduatioh,  . 
jMl^aj^i^alionflhip^heift  could  and  should  be  betweerf  d^^  : 
imm  '  :     "  "  ,       -        ,  ^ 

fl^^U  d^^ny  examples;  and  i:  know  that  time  is  short  I^t  ' 
j^^sti^My  that  si^ificant^^ork,  be  it 

hijme  loommu^^  where  th^^tove  don#  evej^hing  ftom  work  ih^-^ 
^g^^fhv^  Presenmtion,^  cpunfer  battered 

^^^^h^^u^  ih&y  Have  worited^  for  IfTOGA's,  they 

^yftgmade^  fl^^  believti  to"  ©ur  community,  ' 

cdriclusidn;  I  believe  thfe  Houife^upporttd  chanj^  lif  th 
PTOin^are  impdrtan  and.wcnth^he  Senate's  careful  attfehticm,  par- 
p|!ttl)^  thfe  «  our  ability  vto  place  more  stuHents  into 

hg^flomm^  trons  the  campus^  and  I  ut%m  the  Senate's 

gtttinu^-  supportroMhe -use  of  college  wbrk^study  funds  for  this 
Mm^e;  and  Twish  to  thank  you  air  speiik, 
IThaiikyou.  "  .   \  /    ^'-t  ^    '   .  "  ^ 

[ITja  jprepared  itatemeht  of  DrrMaxwell  ^  ,  . 
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State  of  Wiluam  J.  Maxwell,  Pk^ident,  Jersey  City  Statk  Cc)llk<;k 

rr^^-A'Cr. -•'         "  ;         <'  '  '■ ' '' 

g-;^"-^  1  yould  lika  co- Ngin  by  eeroplmiencini  Senacors  Harrison  WilUamaj 

Cldi^dm^  Pellj  Jaeeb  Javiu.  Jtnnirigs  Randolph,  and  other  nMbers  of  cht 
United  icstii  Sanate  for  Ui#  scraig  inEerist  c^ty  have  axpresatd  in  develop- 
.  ■  3^  m&h  cloBBt  citi.  becwten  tAicacion  knd  cht  world  of  work.    The  hearings 

5^         ipor^OTtd  by  the  Bmmt^  Coimictte  on  Labor  and  Hisnan  Reaaircei  earl  it  r  this 
■  year  presencid  a  ^^sar  of  wicnesitd  wt»  talked  vity  efceetively  abotjc  cht 
,  Rted  CO  ^devilop  eloier    intirralati^shipSj  Co  lerve  the  needs  of  many  dif^ 
s :       .  firenc  groups  in  air  soeie^?— yamf  ^ple  unlikaly  to  go  bayond  high  school 
IM.     .  ^  Ehiir  formal  gaining*  col  lege  aojdaita  imsure  of  their  career  opporcuniciei 
ii^,.-:       and  inttresCs;  olBer  AiniificaM.  in  need  of  additional  traiiiii^  or  education  co 


adjuac  Co  ohangts  m  v^rk  ^d  life^ 

The  ienaci-ef  the  tMited  Sea  tea  and  jeapecially  Senator  WillLanij  ia  co  be 


* -  ■  teengrantlat^  for  looking  roore  deeply  intio  cheae  problsi^j  in  riUcion  to  the 
.  .-V  :  hearing  ^on  ectenjion  oi  che  Hi^er  EduMtirn  Aoc  , 

■ "     ^ '^'^  :testMOoy  t^Uy  deals  ^rich  one  part  of  this  ^jroblsir^helping  college 
' studenEi  gtt.a.batCer  ui^rscar4ing  Oi;  the  vsrld  of  vorkj  of  their  own  career 
^   iOptionsp  and  of  v«ys  in  «hich  they  may  beccar  aerve  society  as  welL 

The  MsTicm  Assooiation  5f  Stote  ^llegea  and  Univeraitiei  CMSCU)  has 
proposed  legislation  to  modify  the  frieral  College  Wf^rk^Scudy  (CT^;  pr-grani, 
to  help  acceinplish  thtae  purposes.    College  Work"*Scudy  is  an  extreaely  unportant 
and  popular  ^p^sm^  as  ye  all  k^o^^    It  providas  i^roxisaCely  |550  ^ilLLon 
•  a  year  in  federal  assis^nce  co  almosc  one  million  students  at  colleges  and 
LmivirsltijtSt-  in  fiddition-to -the-aubatancial  ftffjda  provided  by  colleges  and 
off-campiis  'snployers,    IC  serves  a  great  many  minority  and  Vo^intam  iCudenEi 
for  whom  it^ia  an  essential  form  of  scuden^  aid.    Undoubtedly,  it  makes  eolUge 
.  pOfsible  for  cMny  who  could  ocherwise  not  afford  it. 

if 
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Accferdinf  Co  rtitardh  cen^ctad  by  Alexander  AJfcin  at  the  IMivifiiQr  of 
California  at  Los  ^igtleii  College  Work^tudy  Joba  also  ^courait  scudenCa  co 
icay  in  colleie,  especially  ^^men  ^d  blacka.    Appartntly  it  Lb  effective  in 
reinforcing  in  Ehe  min^  of  sG^d^Ls  Che  value  of  n  college  echjcation^^m 
iijQple  t:trmi,  aonething  worth  working  for. 

"  BuE  College  Work^Study  ia  rmich  more  chan  jusc  a  itudent  aid  progr^. 
,1c  tnables  large  numbers  of  BCadmts  co.perfom  ^rk  boch  on^^c^Bpus^and  off^ 
cnpua  which  is  boch  etbioaciorally  ralevint  and  socially  i^aful.  Educatipnally 
relewic  vwk,  like  chac  cairi&d  out  in  the  cnany  co-=©p  pr^rams  acr^s  the 
UhiEid  States i  enables  itiktents^to  test  out  a  niEiber  of  differed  kinc^  of 
work  while  .still  m  ichool,  \touget  a  tetter  idea  wheti^r  their  own  taleits 

'  '  Mvi  interests  are  better  ucili^^  in  mm  Huid  of  worR  or  anotiier^    Vie  are 
familiar  with  the  major  invesQQent  ^ny  smdtnts  and  their  f^ilies  make  in 
one  college  cnajor,  cnly=  co  find  when  chey  accually'' enter  the  field,  after  foi^ 
oTj  more  years  of  schooling,  that  Chii  im't  really  v^t  they  want  to  do,  or 

;  ■  EhflC  jobs  art  noc  available*    This  kind  of  trial  and  error  can  v^sCe  rtsoi^cea 
for  indivlduai^  and  society ^    Working  in  a  field  of  ^inCereiC  on  a  parc^c^e 

V    or  summer  basis,  w^th  che  aid  of  work^tudyj  can  t^lp  a  icudent  dete^une  his 

,1  @r  her  true  inCeriiCa  nuch  sooner  and  more  reaiistically* 

Studmics  c^  also  work  m  SQcially  use^l^  activities*    On-^cwpuSi  CWB 

l^jvi^iteits  work  in  a  large  ^^riety  of  mcoring  and  counselling  jobs,  for  e§cai^le, 

lOTk*    O^rs  may  work  with  handicap^  indents. 

/Off^'C^sipuS}  s&idencs  already  work  in  a  large  ^mriecy  of  positions  with 
sendee  and  local  govemp^t  and  with  norr^r  of  it  organic  ?imts.    New  York  City 
<:  kaa      "Urban  Corps''  whirh  ^oploys  a  large  nunber  of  students  from  public 
fCf.and  pri^fflCe  coUe^i  each  yearj  working  in  schoolSj  hospicalsj  day  care  centers, 

I' 
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hones  tor  the  elderly,  reereatiCTi"ptpp3na,  police  and  correcciOTs  work, 
Other  cities  have  riv-'le  jiniilar  uae  of  a  great  miTny-^i^denta ,    The  New  York 
Tin^s  on  Septer^r  2i  had  a  lengthy  piice  atouc  Che  use  of  fundi'to-help 
s&.Jents  work  with  ^  New  York  stice  Itgislati^'e  conrtitteei  envirOEEi^Ml 
groups,  and  anci^poverty^^rj  tninoricy^elaCed  orginizationi .    Others  tutor  * 
d^jadvantaged  youn^  people  qt  help  with  tranalatienj  for  forei^  studenti, 
There  is  alirtOit  no  end  Co  the  kinda  of  uaeful  work  which  acudents  can  engage  in* 

iV  *  *  ^  ^  * 

II,  The  AjUCU'  Propoaal 

_  _  .-  p 

,  '  AASCU  and  other  organi^atima  supported  a  bill  filed  in  the  House  of 
Re^reaentatives  by  Rep,  Ted  Weia^  (NY)  11, 5016 j  ^ich  waa  intended  to  mx^ 
courage  colleges  to  devote  more        funds  t,o  educationally  rele^it  Jobs^ 
Part  of  this  bill        been  accepted  by  the  Hajse  Conmittee  on  Education  and. 
L^bor,  in  H,R,  5192,  the  £gher  Education  Act  amendments  voted  unanimously 
out  of  the  Conmittee  and       wder  consideration  before  this  Subeamroittee^  v 
Die  Hcwse  bill  tnakei  cwo  significant  changes  in  the  existing  0^  progrirai 
;   ^rt  incriaaes  the  fvsida  whieh  can  be  used  by  a  college  for  the  Job  Loca'' 
tiim 'and  Developsnent  progrim  (Sec.  447  of  the  current  law)  frcm  the  preaent 
fornula  of  313,000  or  ten  ^rcent  of  a  college 'i  allobnent  to  $25,000  or  ten 
percent,  whichever  is  le^s.    This  is  a  definite  step  fort^rd  by  allowing  collegei 
i(^^vwnat  mort  funds  to  maintain  and  develop  such  a  program. 

s  ■ 

^It  adds  legislative  report  language  ^ich  strongly  encouragfs  colleges 
CO  develop  more  educationally  relevant  jobs,       ^  ^ 

applauds  the  House  Canmitcee  for  adopting  this  language.    At  the 
ian^  tmmt  we  would  su^esE  that  the  Senate  may  wish  to  go  farther.    We  would 
suggest  the  follcinng  steps: 
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1.    InsraAae  chi  fimdi  for  Job  L&c^ci6n       Developntnt  cd  15  perc^c 
the  Cotal  alloEZBtncof  $J0|0QOj  whichivir  is  li§a< 
2^   AlIgw'^UQb- LD€iLEi@n  fwda  eo  ba  uaed  co  dtvilop  tducAtioMlly  relrvanC 
jobs  ^  campus  aa  well  as  Qff  cmpua,  ^"^^  _ 

3,    la  sure  that:  the  Imi  specifies  that  the  macituti^  alana^Ball'^  =-=-^- 
decermne  what  are  "eduaatiooally  rele\mnt"  jobip.co  prevent  federal  red  Cape 
and  gver^interfer«ce  in  acadm.e  matteri. 

4_>    Add  LaniMAge  £lasrly  atatinf  that  th%  .intmt  of  the  law  is  to  ^loour^ 
age  edueationally  relewit  jobi  ^rf^re  feaiibilej  on  ^ca^iw  and  off^ca^JUi* 
5.    &i€ourage  collegea  to  gemt  acadraic  credit  for  QfB  esc^rlencei  if 
tt^  CO  liege  wishes  to  do  so*    This  ia,  legal  now,  but  we  are  informed  that  there  ' 
has  btsi-jaai  confuaion  aoong  lowi^-level       officials  abouC  it. 

We  suggest  that        law  alio  add  language  like  that  in  the  ''ccmmi!^ 
service  learning"  sec tion  which  wma  part  of  the  O^.law  frcm  1972  to  1976. 
(It  ^mM  then  See,  447.)   IMs  l^igiM^^-'^^t  (e)'^tMted  that  csmunity  aervlce 
"includes I  but  is  not  limited  tO|  worH  in  iuch  fielda  as  otvirorai^tal  quali^, 
health 'cajfe,  educationi  welfare,  public  safe^,  cruM  prevention  and  control, 
traiiaporaitioh,  recreaticn,  houaing  and  neighbarhood  ioprc^m^t,  rural  develop- 
wmti  conatMtibn,  beautlfication,  and  other  fields  of ^  iv^^  betterment  ^id 
CCTPurii^  uiprovfffient." 

s  This  language  mm  added  aa  an  effort  to  lenceurage  rjch  progrsoi,  especially 
f er  IfifMm  era  vetejim^ ,       ^w^rngsrsr  lvas^^^  It      %  -^^^o^a  Le  iXiiu 
for    OiiB  in  the  appropriations  act   Oi-id  yas  dropped  in  197i  aa  an  effort  to 
simplify  the  1^.    Jobs  in  all  theie;  fields  are  still  pesaible  'for  Ck^  ^^l^ree 

it  v^ld  be  clearer  tiuc  ingress  intends  to  include  such  activities,  if 
tfiey  were  listed  in  the'scattJte,    ^  wittjld^^refore,  strmgly  suggest  that  they 
be'  liitedp  but  not  as  a  separate  appropriations  it^. 
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Et  is  undarsCQod  t\mt  all  iuch  CWS  afiCivlcies  are  at  the  diicyecion  of 
cha  college.    Undtr  Che  4aw,  ati  insti&icic^  may       CWS  £imda  at  it  wiahea,  , 
arid  ym  do  not  su|g€3fc  any  shaiife*        i imply  suggest  that  the  law  be  changid 
to  encouragt  colleges  to  provide  iuch  positiom^  and  ci\at  colltpt  be  giv^ 
a  small  financial  incenti-ve  to  do  so.    We  hc^  that  par  tic  ipa  ting  ,col  leges  will 
draw  heavily  on  the  experience  of  co-op  ed,  and  similar  progranUi  and  that'  the 
Office  of    Mucacion  will  encourage  aiKl  assist  th^  in  doing  so. 

We  would~als0  iugge^t--chat_.^*rfien^this_new  language  becemes  law  this  Sub^ 
connittteev-pechaps^in  cooperation  with  the  House  Subcarrftittee,  call  special~^^^^= 
hearings  to  see  hw^  the  progran  is  working  out=    Ihis  will  help  give  further 
national  attention  to  this  matter.  '    ^  "  ^'^^ 

We.^havi  reviewed  with  care  the  suggestisi  iwdi  in  S.  79Q.  that  the  O^S 
program  b#  extended  to  include.. some  positimi  in  the  prof itmaking  sector. 
It  is  our  belief  that  this  roovi  is  not  justified  ^t  this  tinie.    While  the  pro^ 
posed  language  tries  to  prev^t  any  diiplacement  of  workeri  or  potential  workefi, 
there  would  appear  to  be  some  risk  that  this  could  take  place.    There  are  iS, 
many  ynportant  ^d  relewit  Jobs  in  the  nctt^profit  sector,  both  on^^  and  off= 
campua,  that  %m  believe  CWS  s&id«iti  ^n  be  well  anployed  in  thac  sector  alone ^ 

We  urge  the'' Senate  of  the  Waited  States  to  enlarge  on  the  premise  to 
students i  colleges ,  and  American  society  which       made  with  the ^^mendments 
to  College  WQrk-*it\={dy  adopted  by  the  House -Cannit tee*  isider  the  leaderihip  of 
Reps.  Ford,  ^chanan,  and  Weiss, 
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Senator  Pill,  Thank  you  very  muchi  Dr,  Maxwell, 
Now,  we  will  hear  frofn  Sister  Lawreace  Antbun, 
Sister  Antoun.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  Sister  Lawreace  Antoun,  president  of  Villa  Maria  College  in 
Erie,  Pa.  a  totally  separate  institution  from  Villa  Maria  College  In 
Buf^lo,       V  ;  ,  ^ 

I  was  asked  this  morning  to  represent  the  Pennsylvanis  Associ-  ' 
ation  for  Colleges  and  Universities  and  to  speak  to  title  I  and  title 
VIIL  I  feel  like  an  anomaly  on  this  panel.  I  have  been  advised  to 
make  the  point  that  I  did  want  to  make  about  tjtle  I,  so  I  hope  that 
is  permissible^  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell,  Please,  J 

Sister  Antoun.  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  the  testimony  that 
has  already  been  given  on  title  VIII.  I  concur  with  what  has  been 
saidp  and  I  have  no  new  recommendations.  C 

On  title  li  the  Penrisylvania  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
^es-^^is  req uesti ng=an. ladd itlon a  1  part^in  sec t ion  102.  That  section 
dials' with  the  kinds  of  courses  that  are  appropriate  to  the  actj  and 
"^t^efines  courses  :that^are^ppropriate-a 
degree  in  an  institution. 

We  are  suggesting  that  part  B  read— and  this?  is  riot  a  great, 
^change^that  any  course  that  is  acceptable  to  the  institution  also 
be  recognized.         \  '  - 

The  third  recommendation  for  section  102  is  that  courses  that 
recognize  continuing  education  units  be  added  to  sectioh  102.  There 
is  a  further  statement  that  we  recommend,  and  that  is  that  the 
courses  that  have  continuing  education  units  rather  than  full  aca» 
demic  credit  be  funded  only  after  parts  A  and  B  are  fundedv 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  inclusion  of  thd  funding 
after  parts  A  and  B  is  a  compromise  so  that  all  of  the  Institutions 
,  whowe  menihers  of  PACU  rmight  be  represen 

It  is^  very  important  point  that  I  am  sure  each  of  you  is  hearing 
about  from  your  own  constituencies.  There  are  those  who  would 
iay  that  there  should  hp  no  funding  caveat  at  all;  that  all  continu- 
ing education  courses,  whether  for  credit  or  noncredit*  if  a  continu- 
ing eduqation  unit  is  attached,  ought  to  Jbe  funded. 

There  are  .those  who  are  saying  that  there  ought  to  be  no  consid- 
"eratioft  given  t^^^  If  it  takes  away  from 

:  the  funding  for  full-time  courses  or  credit  courses. 

So  the  recommendation  that  I  have  made  in  the  testimony  is  a 
compromise.  The  Ideal  solution,  of  course,  would  be  if  there  could 
be  full  funding  for  all  three  of  the  sections,  A^  B^  and  C,  and 
section  102.  ^ 

I  think  it  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  democratic  process 
at  thiSL? level,  ahd  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sister  Antoun  follows:]  , 
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-   Good  morning .  I  am  Sistt r  Lawreac©  AntQun,  prtsidam  of  Villa  Maria  CoUsgs 
in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  l  am  here  wdmy  on  b#hajf  of  the  Ptnngylvania  AiEoolatign 
of  QoUeges  and.UniverslUes  (PACU) ,  a  unique  association  .whleh'^lnds  logether. 
thfough  gommon  goals  and  purposes,  the  member  presidents  of  the  i^ur  major 
sector  s  of  higher  education  In  the  Gem  men  wealth:   ihe  state  owned  nys^m,  the 
'  immunity  colleges,  the  state-related  Commonwealth  Univeriifioa.  and  thi 
^     private/Independent  colleges  and  unlveriitles Although  I  speaic  to  you  this 
morning  with  a  single  voice,  it  is  my  Intent  to  reflect  the  collective  mind  bf  the 
116.PAGU  member. InsUtutloni.  And  there  is  strong  evidence^  that  my  collfaguei 
.    across  the  nation  support  the  philosophy  on  which  these  recommendations  are 
based, 

^  '  .  If  I  might  be  aHowel^  in  the  s'hadow  df  this  fret  natlcn's  Oflpitoi  and  Jn  your 
distinguished  presence,  a  reference  to  a  popular  dictum  of  .Marxism,  the  . 
benefits  wHich  have  accrued  to  Ameri<»ns  as  a  result  of  TITLE  I, have,  Indeed, 
.    proved  that  "quantitative  differences. can  ^come>qualitalive  differencei;  that 

/'^^^MTiQ^B  in  degree  have  a  way  of  becoming  WferanceE  in  kind.  .  ^ 

.  '   The  vaifdity  for  the  foUowing  recommendations  —  hoih  in  the  L-aie  of.malntainlng 
the  text  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  ISSS  and  in  the  caie  of  suggesting^ 
revisions  '-  is  born  of  ^  philosbphlcal  conitruct  related  hot  only  to  the  volume 
but  to  the  substa^ict  of  change  over  the  last  llfteefi  years  * 
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.  ....  ^  V 

BicauSe.  for  th#  purpotii  of  the  ACT.  thert  are  iomt  itciieni  whloh  are  ai  valid 
now  as  they  were  in  1865.  we  re^mmend  that  they  remain  esientlally  tht  eamt  in 
intent.  They  are  SccUons  104.  105.  107.  108.  101.  113.  131.. and  132, 

iecUons  101,  110.  Ill  ...^  ■      ^  , 

The  Pennsylvania  AssoaiaUon  of  CoUtges  and  Unlviriittos  reconimendi  the 
adoption  of  tht^ubsUtute  language  for  Sections  101,  UO,  and  111  reported  by 
Mr,  Ford  in  th@  proposed  !!oui@  Bill  cited  in  the  "Congressional  He^rd  «  House- 
of  September  7.  1971;  H  7471,  '  -  " 

These  revisions  more  accurately  reflect  the  needs  of  the  eighties  ^^hile  aUowing 
foi^creativity=^nd-lnnoyailon4n^dre 

geographic  areas,  and  their  in  habitants.  ^ 

ieetion  102  ^  '  ^■ 

Replace  Part  B.  with:   "Of  college  level  as  determined  by  the  institution  offering 
such  courses "  /  , 

Add  Part  0:   ''Able  to  meet  profesiion4l  assoclatiCi    uidellnes  or  the  guideUnes 
for  establishing  the  awarding  of^ontinutng  education  units.  For  the  purposes  ^  . 
of  Part  Qt  funding  shaU  be  authorized  orUy  after  Parts  A  and  B  are  fyUy  funded 

The  addition  of  Part  C  wiU  almost  certalhly  provoke  criticism  from  your 
coris^tuents.  There  are  those  who  will  insist  that  the  funding  caveat  be 
renfoved  and  that  such  continuing  fducation  courses  be  funded  at  thersame 
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'    levels  and  in  the  iamt  manner  af  Parts  A  and  1,   (Part  A  r^ulrti  that  eoursta 
be  fully  accaptibW  teward  an  acadtmlc  degree)  ,  '"Anmhtr  group  will  bt  oppasid 
to  the  recognitiQn  of  such  courios  through  funding  of  any  kind  at  any  livil.  The 
atattmtntj  as  written*  Is  clearly  a  compremise  which  is  neither  a  tribute  to  our 
succisi  in  dealing  with  the  topic  nor  Is  it  a  bow  to  finality,  What  is  eisentlal 
to  the  adult  learner  is  that  there  be  some  rtcognition  In  tha  arta  of  non^tradltlonaU 
non-credit  cpurses..  The  Ideal  sojutlon,  of  courie^Hvould  bt  full  funding  for  ^1 
three  categories  of  courses .  '^^ 

ieetlon  103  ^      ^  .  ^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Collegei  and  Universitiei  rtcog nizes  the  need 
^=.7oriamsilanj;^\vUh      ftdaral  guidelines  ptQessary  to  effect  this  ACT.  The 


higher  educaUon  community  urges,  however,  that  complexity  and  ambiguity  be 
avoided  and  that  simplicity  be  introduced  so  far  as  that  is  possible . 

It  is  syggeiled  that  an  additional  category  for  funding  be  included  in  Part  (b) .  (1)  ^ 
"iptcial  programs  and  proiects  related  to  national  antf  ragional  problems" ,  It  Is 
further  suggested  that  iection  IDS  ^  amended  to.allow  for  a  state  ^de  coniortium- 
to  deal  with  stetewide  problems.  ^- 


8tctlc>n  112  ^ 

It  is  recommended  that  the  membership  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  oif 
Education  and  Extension  of  Continuing  Education  created  by  Section  112  be 
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iPagt  4  ' 

expandtd  to  Ingludt,  sptgiflsaUy,  rtpr3itmativa§  of  the  highar  tducatlon 
community  from  both  tht  publlo  and  prlvats  aestori. 

Seciion  133 

'  'ft-' 
Tht  PACU  recomminds  that^  excfpt  for  the  fundi  provided  for  In  the  Heuie  Vtrilan 

of  Section        thert  bi  no  adr*itianal  fundi  set  aside  for  extensive  itudiei.  The 

niWiitty  for  community  service  and  continuing  education  progrimi  has  been 

documentedf  initial  studies  supported  by  TITLE  r  funds  have  served  efftctlvely 

"io  define  the  parameters  of  non -traditional  learning  .  The  Pennsylvania  Aisociation 

of  jCoUigts  and  Universities  strongly  urgei  thatTruTOs  praviQQfiy 

set^aside  be  located  to  the  implementation  of  programs 

= -  '      ■  f 

Tn^LE  VIII  =  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  :     -  ^ 

 —   -~— -  ■■  _   ■  .'       ^    .  "  _    ^  .      ■  :-. 

Section  SQl  {a^^  "  "       .     :  ' /T^ 

PAGU  recommends  that  the  last  sentence  in  Subsection  Five  read*  "iuch  programs  .  / 

'  shall  provide  alternating  periods  of  academic  study  and  of  public  or  private  ■  ; 

employment,  the  letter  Wording  students  not  only  the  opportunity  to  earn  the         ^  " 

funds  necessary  for  continuing  and  completing  their  education,  but  also  giving  .  ' 

them  work  experience  related  to  their  academlc^.or  career  objectives  In  § 

'^nsnpareil  mode, "  It  als©  supports  the  motiifiaatfoni  suggested  in  the  proposed     "  ^  ^^i; 

Hoyse  bUl  '  s    '  . 

-  J'  "  '  ^  ■       '  ■  '     ^  "^'  '^ 

■  SectiQn  SQi  This  sectlDn' might  6e  more  aptly  narfed  Undergraduate 

-  Education  Support  and  should  include  aU^new  C^^  ^  %r" 

that  have  not  received  five. years  support,  or  have*not  feached  a  critical  mass     /  _  . 

of  22Q-2S0  students; 
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jQcUgn  _SQ3         .  -    "  , 

Thli  section  might  be  designated  Graduate  Cooperative  Education  Support,  AU 
monies  not  required  to  meet  commitments  of  Section  302  should  be  availabie  for 
Section  i03  initiatives  to  inltiLtt  Graduate  Cooperative  Education  programs , 
These  graduate  Cooperative  Education  programs  shali  be  designed  to  complement 
the  National  Science  FQundation'i  Directorates  effort  to  link  government .  the 
academic  community  and  industry  in  collaborative  research, efforti .  Thli 
approach  might  provide  eUmulus  in  high  technology  areas.  It  is  suggested  that 
hall  of  the  funds  previously  allocated  to  Section  803  should  also  be  made  available 
for  the  support  of  this  new  Graduate  C^perative  Education  thrust. 

Section  804 

^  To  {^rrespond  with  changes  In  Sections  §02  and  103,  PACU- recommends  that        — ^ 
iecUon  804  be  designated  Planning  and  Research  related  to  Graduate  Cooperative 
^  Education  Programs . 

^irowccuaiNGTOfsfMJCS— — -  - — — .    '  • 

It  If  a  pjlvUege  for  me  to  share  in  the  dentocraft  process  at  this  level  and  I  am  ~ 
/  grateful  to  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  for  me  to  present  the  viev^iL.Qf 
pQnnsylvanla'i  higher  education  community  as  It  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  eightlei. 
Your  recognition  that  the  education  of  Americans  is  a  Joint  enterprise  breathes 
life  into  that  partnership.  Your  willingness  to  ren#w  the  academic  life  through 
a  rsvisiorf  and/or  reaffirmrition  of  the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1S6S  h  a  significant  contribution  to  all  students  in  this  nation*  whether  they 
are  traditional  or  non-tradltlohal  learners,  I  thank  you.  ,  .     ■  r  ■ 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
SenatOF  Wlllianii?^— 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  we  could  come  back  to  mv 
poirtt-— ^  '  ;  - 

Dr.  WodLDRiDQE.  May  I  answer  your  earlier  question  aboit'the 
p.CJarea,  because  the  staff  members  here  while  we  were  talking, 
looked  up  the  schools.  In  the  D.C,  area,  American  University,  and  a 
combination  of  three  schools  that  I  believe  now  are  all  part  of  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia— aC.  Teachecs*  College 
Federal  College,  and  Washington  Technical  Institute— I  think  theV 
are  all  combined  now  into  the  University  of  ihe  District  of  Colum» 
bia— Galludet  College,  George  Waahiugton  University,  and  Howard- 
University,,  are  air  institutions  that  have  cooperative  education 
programs,  and  at  least  through  fiscal  1977,  |600,000  of  the  Federai 
title  VIII— it  used  to  be  IV-D,  but  now.  title  VIII— haye  been  in» 
vested  in  thofe  institutions.  ^ 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Federal  Government  Itself  ii  the  largest 
employer,  with  something  in  excess  now  of  10,000  students  em- 
ployed in  Federal  agencies  through  the  Civil  Service  Commisiion, 
niany  of  whom  work  here  in  Washington,  but  of  course,  they  are 
also  spread  all  over  the  country.  So  there  is  a  tremendous  involve- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  on  co-op  education  and  here  in 
__  _.^=D5C.    -  -  _ .    ,  .     .  '.  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  met  any  here,  working  in  any  of  the 
congressional  officies.  '  ;  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  not  either.  ' 

Dr.  WooLDRiDGE.  Well,  the  Library  of  Congress  certainly  has  a 
number— 1  can  speak  from  Northeastern*!  point  of  view,  that  we 
have  theiji  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  do^ot  know  that  We  have 
ever  had  them  in  any  of  the  congressionai  or  senatorial  offlceSj  as 
such.^urr  am  sure  there  musf^bT  sbme  ambng^thFTO^op^imtltn^ 

Dr.  Starkey.  In  a  lot  of  cases,  you  will  find  .  that  co-op  students 
are  looked  .upon  Just^  like  other  members  of  the  staff,  and  quite 
often^  ypu  cannot  tell  the  difference.' 

-The  Ghairman.  Yes,  you  might  not  know  that  they  are  enrolled 
in  cooperative  education.  "\. - 

t|r.  Starkey.  That  is  right  They  work  just  like  everybody  else. 
Dr.  Maxwell.  We  have  many,  if  I  may.  Senator,  serving  in 
Trenton  in  varion^  offices.  State  offices.  ^ 

The  CHkiRMAN.    low  about  the  legislation  that  is  before  us  on 
expanding  work-study?  And  Dr.  Maxwell,  you  did  relate  wbrk-atudy 
to  co-op.  How  about  the  changes  in  the  work-study  prograrn  thlt" 
'  are  proposed? 

Dr.  Maxwell,  Well,  I  would  like  to  strongly  endorse  those  that 
eoijie.  through  the  House,  especially- the  language  in  the  legislative 
report,  which  strongly  encourages  colleges  to  develop  more  educa- 
tipnaUy  relevant  Jobs,  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  opportunity  for 
college  work-study  to  be  something  more  than  a  cash  payment  for 
financial  aid,  but  to  combine  the  good  concepts  of  co^op  education 
as. an  opportunity  for  students  to  try  out  the  skills,  the  understand- 
ings tha^  they  develop  from  their  educational  program  in  an  educa» 
tionaliy  relevant  Job,  and  not  merely  to  put  studente  to  work,  if  you 
will,  for  thb  convenlerice  of  colleges^  I  would  strongly  support  that 
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change,  and  also  the  change  that  works  in-  tandem  with  that,  and 
^  that  would  be  to  change  the  currontf  formula  in  the  current  law, 
"  which  has  $15,000  or  10  percent  of  a  college's  allotment  that  may 
be  used  for  a  job  location  and  development  program  to  change  that 
allotment  to  $25,000  or  10  percent,  because  the  job  location  and 
deyelopmant  program  would  allow  us  to  have  some  startup  funds 
to  seek  mure  educationally  relevant  jobs  for  people  in  the  public 
sector  in  the  community;  It  has  been  a  very  successful— the  placa- 
ments  we  have  had  have  been  very  successful. 

Dr.  WooLDRtDOE.  May  I  add  another  word  to  that,  with  your 
permission?  That  is,  I  believe  Senator  Williams  himself— because  I 
1?  1"^  pleasure  of  testifying  before  his  committee,  I  think  it  was 
the  first  week  in  June-rthe  bill  that  you  have  proposed,  which 
would  trigger  20  percent  of  the  Work-study  money  Into  co-op  educa- 
tion, I  of  course,  being  a  co-op  educator,  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
this,  and  we  have  indicated  that  to  your  staff  in  the  past'. 

In  a  sense,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  can  see  the  tie-in  to 
the  testimony  that  Dr,  .Hinton  gave.  The  amounts  of  money,  even 
in  a  small  institution,  far  exceed  that  which  even  we  are  asking  for 
under  title  VIII,  and  on^  of  the  vrays  to  relieve  that  would  be 
through  their  work-study  program.  With  the  triggering  mecha^' 
nism,  that  -wotild  provide  the  additional  funds  to  help  keep  the 
program  alive  at  an  institution  such  as  she  gave  as  an  example.  So 
I  am  highly  in  support  of  the  bill  that  you  have  filed  to  modify  the 
work-study  funding. 

The. Chairman.  Have  you  commented  on  broadening  the  area  for 
work  m  the  work-study  program? 

Dr.  Maxwell,  Yes;  I  have  in  the  testimony,  andjwe  also  ottter  in 
tne  testimony  the  encouragement  that,  the  Senate  might  consider 
going  even  beyond  the  House  version  to  consider  using  some  15 
percent  and  up  to  $30,000  for  the  joh  location  program. 

We  would  also  like,  to  see.  Senator,  dn  that  subject,  some  lan- 
guage added-that-w0uld-elear!>^state-thet  the  inten^of  the  law_is^ 
to  encourage  educationally  relevant  jobs  where  feasible,  both  _on 
and  off  campus,  and  to  expand  that  into  new  public  service  areas 
and  not-for-profit,  private  agencies.  . 

The  Chairman.  How  about  in  regard  to  this  private  employers' 
area?  ^ 

Dr.  Maxwell,  To  date,  we  recognize  that  there  has  been  some 
concern  expressed  from  a  number  of  quarters,  both  in  the  House 
and  elsewhere,  on  that  subject.  We,  through  our  cooperative  educa- 
tion progran>,  of  course,  place  the  vast  proportion  of  our  students 
into  private  industries,  but  we  believe  at  the  moment  that  there 
are  more  than  enough  opportunities  to  place  students  still  through 
coUege  _work-study  and  public  agencies  and  not-for-profit  agencies. 

rhe  Chairman.  But  if  this  came  to  pass,  you  could  mdjust  to  it^ 

Dr.  Maxwell,  We  certainly.could. 

The  Chairman.  . Thank  you.  .  - 

Dr.  HiNTON.  Senator  Williams,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  that,  that  being  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  right  now  it  Is 
reported  at  an  8.1  percent  unemployment  rate,  with  many,  many 
more  people  walking  around. not  being  recorded,  because  of  course, 
you  are  only  recorded  if  you  are  drawing  an  unemployment  check,  : 
and  having  an  economy  where  many  of  our  small  ahd  medium- 
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sized  businesses  are  being  threatened  with  their  continued  exist- 
ence, one  way  of  both  helping  to  keep  those  employers  in  businesi 
and  of  helping  to  expand  our  placement  would  be  through  the  use 
of  the  work-study  funds  in  the  private,  for-profit  sector. 

So  we  are  very  much  in  support  of  wanting  to  have  the  ability  to 
place  studente  with  the  profit  sector  using  work-study  funds. 

We  have  found  it  to  b^a  handicap  in  our  situation  because  of  the 
economyjn  western  New  Vork*  ^ 

The  Chairmaj^j,  We  will  study  all  of  the  statements.  This  is  an 
excellent  presentation^  very  constructive  and  very  helpful.  I  am 
glad  I  could  be  here. 

Tihank  ypu.  L 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  mucK.  Senator  Williams.  ^ 

In  a  tjghfr  ttcgnQmyv^here  Jobs  arer  pretty  scarce,  are  any  of  you 
having  increasmg  problems  finding  jobs  for  your  cooperative  stu- 
dents? ^ 

Starkey.  Not  really,  Stnator. 
^Dr.  Maxweli*  No.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  may.  Senator,  we  find 
4hat  those  Btudents  who  have  been  able  to  benefit  from  our  cooper- 
ative education  program  are  always  the  first  ones  placed,  and  those 
that  are  placed,  in  jobs  closest  to  th0r  real  goals.  We  find  that  is 
true,  arid  we  believe  there  is  a  relationship,  as  well,  between  the 
fact  that  this  year,  we  were  able  to  place  88  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  June  graduating  plass,  and 'we  ^llcve  that  that  is  a 
good  record,  an<f  w^ believe  that  our  cooperative' education  pro- 
gram and  the  college  work-ltudy  program  nas  been  a  major  con- 
tributor to  that  *'ecord,  '    ■  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Your\cooperative  program  right  now  covers  juit 
undejrgriiduat^,  ' 
^   Dr.  Maxwell.  That  is— 

Dr,' Wdoldridge.  No.  It  ii  also  at  the  gj^duate  level;  93  institu- 
tions currently  have  cQOEMira-ive  education'^on  the  graduate  kvel, 
Probably  some  1,600  or  1,600  indents  are  involved  in  it.  It  is  much 
smaller  dn  the' graduate  level  than  in  undergraduate  k^/el. 
_^e|iator_PELL.  For  ihstance,  L^had.  a  young  man  working  in  my 
office  IvRq  purliiTa  and  then  he  attended  George- 

town Law  Sahpol  at  night.  Wouldn't  that  basically=  be-€OQpjg|ji|^^ 
education,  even  though  he  was;not  under  the  program? 

Dr*  WooiMiDdE.  Well,  it  is  a  form  of  it;  although  there  are 
^certain  eifments  that  we  would  look  for  in  a  co-op  program  that 
would  be  *misiing,  and  part  of -that  would  be  an  evaluation  from 
you  back  to  tHje  institution  as  an  instructor.  If  you  will,  as' a  faculty 
member  not  in  residence  at  the  university.  So  there  would  be  a 
built-in  guidance  component  with  him  or  with  her,  to  make  sure 
that  progress  was  bein^  made,  weaknesses  overcome,  strengths 
amplifleai  and  whatnot.  ,  ^ 

&hator  Pell.  I  did  not  realize  that.  Do  you  mean  in  each  fiasej 
the  employer  submits  sort  of  a  fitness  report. 

Dr.  WooLDRiDGE^  Yetf.  That  is  a  basic  fundamental  of  co-op  educa- 
tion, that  Js  right.  There  is  a  requirament  that  the  experlnnce  be  a 
part  of  the  requirements  for  completion  of  the  programv  just  as 
taking  a  course  in  philosophy,  accounting,  matk.ematict  or  what- 
ever, and  the  student  is  graded,  although  not  always  on  an  A,  8,  0 
basis,  but  ^certainly  on  a  pass/fail  basis.    ■  .     -  . 


Htmau^r  Pkll.  And  1  am  awLirt-,  alnc).  uf  the  *-xl«  llfe'nt  job  thai 
NarthtmHtt'rn  doen.  I  am.  very  prtjud  tn  hav*-  ,in  honorary  ■.legrue 
from  your  institution  And  appreciated  Dr  Hyder,  an  I  Siiid 
earlier,  bein^  with  us  yenterday 

But  I  had  nut  reah/ed  that  t['ie  eh^i-i.tial  [Jail  the  prugrani  wan 
the  rep  orting  back, 

I)r  WooLDRiiKiK  Oh,  yes  I  aii  i?^  pari  nf  the  teedhack  ^yHteni. 
That  is  what  diHtinguirihen  a  truni  just  ihv  kiiul  I'f  place raent  that 
you  descrsbe,  where  a  yf)ung  ^>erH<in  HnHs  ofi  his  or  her  own  a  job 
that  iH  in  fact  related,  and  of  course,  me  experience  would  be 
tremendfHjH  for  the  individu  '  Fiut  the  hic^kitij^  thing,  the  missing 
element,  in  integrating  it  mti)  the  educaticjnal  process  of  the  insti- 
tution: 

Senator  Pkll  Thank  vr)u 

Dr  Starkky  Students  likewise*  f)r<)Vide  '  Iback  re  ports  =  They 
are  ciiecked  i/i  terms  ul  ^low  ilwy  viev^  jub  aruj  what  they  are 
getting  out  it  There  I?,  a  ^reat  deal  ot  structure  to  cooperative 
educat  ion 

Rf^nntnr  P^r  i     A^^  rhnr*'  :\r^^'  p-\rt]r}\\  \r  arf':!^  f^f  the  Nat^nn  that 

you  believe  hick  cuuperali  e  educatiDa   [.)ro^rams.'  Do  they  wurk 
better  in  urban  areas,  better  in  rural  ar  ms^-  Do  you  have  any  sort 
iii  broad  comnients  of  that  sort  * 
Dr  Starkev' 

Dr.  Starkev.  I  wtjuld  say  wh  are  hiirly  well  represented  a_croBS 
the  country:  C^Hjpera.t i ve  educaticjii  ls  found  m  all  of  the  United 
States  at  t h is  pt)int 

One  "(  the  reas<ins  whv  wt,^  iwv  ialkm^  about  comi,jrehensive 
prograni-h  t?,  tliiil  htrger  i n?-t  1 1  ut lonn  tt-*f!d  be  [ound  in  urban 
areas,  and  thev  have  a  potentially  'arg(*r  group  of^  students  from 

With  that  exct^ptitjn,  I  would  say  that  C(K)perative  eduL^atio,.  is 
fairly  well  repr(*si^nted  across  the  country,  and  many  rural  areas 
iirv  quitt*  successful  at  it 

Senator  \-k\a.  I  think  wt=  it(re(^  T!iat  a  libf^ral  arts  education  is  a 
very  good,  ^irtjad  education  1  Icjw  do  vow  relate  that  to  an  employ- 
ment opportunsis  '  What  would  be  an  s'xampU^  in  cooperative  edu- 
catKHi"* 

i)r  HiNToN  (  ould  I  resf>ofid  to  that'  f^ar't  olOur  curriculum  and 
the  objectives  {or  the  co-o[j  wf)rk  exf)eric^nce  !"e(^uires  thai  a  student 
do  a  vsf  itten  prtjject  anti  attefui  biweekly  seminars  on  campus.  This 
IH  where  the  libt*ral  art.s  corn  ponton  t  conies  in.  because  we  are 
t'Virig  to  work  with  each  individual  Htudent  to  strengthen  written 
and  oral  comniunicat  ion  skilL  and  fjart  icu la rly  to  get  at  the  devel- 
ojjment  of  probleni  sol vi ng  skills  So  11  yfui  were  a  student  in  one  of 
my  senunars.  1  vs(5uld  not  trach  using  the  normal  lecture  instruc 
tiorial  situation  N  ow  would  be'  tlie  a.d  iv*'  part icMfjarit,  and  I  would 
he  t  fie  facihtatrsr  \t^^l  ns  a  student  svailfl  hrifig  iip  the  problems 
and  situations  vou  are  ^nrking  wMth  on  the  job  ^'ou  would  be 
required  to  relate  vour  classrocifn  thcofy  svil!'  tfie  work  situation 
try  to  make  apfil  ical  ion,  of  the  tht*ory  to  tins  jofi.  and  c  ne  up  with 
the  best  (iecision  after  Uxikuig  at  the  alttM  .itivr-s 

T(J  fiie,  this  IS  inti'rfacMfiu  the  skdU  we  sav  students  acquire 
through  a  liberal  arts  education  I  belu've  that  most  of  the  co-op 
colh^gt's  in  thf  country  reijuut"  a  \  U-inl  .irir.  curr  i    npcjfumt.  or  at 
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"I  ,    ■■■   'aiknu   .:'><)iif    ufina    v. r   lalk    ahniit    lihrfal  .ift>- 

I  ^'  'ikt'  if   ii  ^S'-  i^MuM  a[lnr=f|  f  fm  rt^tiifn  tu  thn  trarliiinna! 

knai  f.ii  jmIm.  .■     'a    }ia!  \  tii.ak  ^stiat      *  in  i){\v  ni^titu^ 

hi'M^  !  ha    thf       i^r   [sa'f    i-^  tha!      r  I^.K^f^  tuif  ^tufjt'nth  fisn^ 

hsr  and  his\^  ti!  niah!-  a  ii^iriLi.  Uj  ^jU'uik  Su  ihat  niost  li^  ssfio 
'  lik  atHMi*  nt-inij  a  liht-ra'  rtillnj^n    arid  I  tfnnk  that  ^si'  ^a'a^s^ 

[flat    \)Vn\iy{^\     Alt-    lUn  assar*    uf  rinrti^  af  stufinntH  u  [uai 

afr  a-       -  ;.   i^ki  'n!,^  >    S.      i-  ,irr  Ifsint-  ilua  .  tli.^  Im  -^I 

[lutfi  s'ia'i'U.  vst-       >-  Irs  IT';  to  pfnf)af.    ihrrn  \j)V  a  t'afi^^r 

I   ilii   EtM     Efank   IhfVf  \i'r\    Eri.ifU'   lihcral   art^    nalU^^j'S.  *  ^vu 

\\\n-^t  iraaanMiafU  ifiai  '  i^r  firm  MHH^in/iMi  j  -'ur^  C()iintfV  an 
iMatltas  111  hl)*-f=al  fijui  al  is  wi .  v^^aj  ruj^iS  aavn  Vi-vv  rnajiv  studnntH  in 
ttiiaf  1  Ei-*t  I  i  lit  h  a  i>.  ^^[1^*  a  r«  ^(anu,  lu  Cisllfy-  f  hn  ^ak*'  af  inifa^MSinU 
t  fitan^.r  I  s  I  -  ind  airiihn'U  (fnar  nundh  1  wi'-h  tlitaa'  ssrfa  niari' 
idi         ^  !^   '  '  :[\a,k    i..d  i..  .i^A  n-alit  . 
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"^i^^lrf  An'ih  s    I  A.Mi;d  tftal  i4fafhi,i!r^  -^nrnr'  fn*"s  yj-l 

p»'fa!»'  af)MU?  H'lF  lindifu.  a  iiih  hin  I  \siindta'  'AhMfiaa  '.s*-  has^r 
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